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Alexander Pope, Hug: 


SIX, 


H E diſplaying your name at the head 

of theſe Sheets, is, I confeſs, like 
hanging out a ſplendid Sign to catch the 
Traveller's Eye, and entice him to make tryal 
of the Entertainment the place affords. But 
when l can write under - my Sign, that 
Mr. PopE has been here, and was content, 


Who will queſtion the goodneſs of the Houſe ? 


You ſee, SIR, and I had no defire to hide 
it, my intereſted view-in this Epiſtle. Per- 
haps 1 ſhould find it difficult, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion as the preſent, to addreſs you in any 
terms, which might not be conſtrued into Self 
love, more or leſs refined. Will not this be 
the caſe, if I ſay, as with truth I can, that 
[was glad to ſeize the only opportunity I may 


AY ever 


— 


—ͤ—ũ—— — > oe—o——_ 


_ Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

ever have of ſo publickly teſtifying my juſt 
Eſteem for a worthy Friend, to whom I have 
been long and much obliged * Yet allow me 
to add, that I imagine I do give a Proof of 
that Eſteem, when I inſcribe to You this At- 
tempt towards a Hiſtory of Roman Virtue and 
Patriotiſm. No confideration, I hope, could 
engage me to it, if I was not perſuaded that 
you really are, what your Writings declare 
you to be, a Friend to Virtue, to your Country, 
and to the Liberties of Mankind. 


Jam with fincerity and affeTion, 


SIR, 


Your moſt Faithful 


TL GT. Humble Servant, 


N. Hooke. 


The PREFACE. 


H AT is here offered to the Publick with the pompous 
title of ROMAN HISTORY, in one reſpect like the 
ſabje& of which it treats, had a beginning extremely 


low and contemptible. It owes its origin to nothing nobler, than 


the bare deſire of prefixing to the Eng/z/b Tranſlation of the Roman 
Hiſtory, written in French by the Learned Jeſuits Ca rROu and 
RouiLLx, a more correct and more connected fummary of 
events therein recorded, than what is placed before their original. 
In this view thoſe Contents (too ample indeed for that name) 
which have been printed at the head of the four firſt volumes of 
the Ingenious Dr. BN dy's Tranſlation before mentioned (in the 
publication of which I had ſome concern) were inſenſibly pro- 
duced. 

This performance, ſo unlabour'd, becauſe fo very free from 
ambition, being however ſwell'd to a conſiderable ſize, a ſize 
much larger than that of Mr. Ecxarp's Account of the Roman 
affairs (during the ſame ſpace of time) it was afterwards thought, 
that with ſome corrections and additions it might be ſo far im- 
proved, as to deſerve at leaſt to be called an Abridgment of the 
Teſurts Work. 

But upon a cloſer attention to the matters contained in their 
numerous volumes, and upon comparing ſome paſſages in them 
with others, and alſo with the antient Hiſtorians, it was judged 
expedient, in caſe a Roman Hiſtory in a new form ſhould be un- 
dertaken, to do ſomething more than barely abridge what thoſe 
Learned Fathers have compiled. 

This is not ſaid with a view to depreciate their labours, to 
which the publick is ſo much indebted, and eſpecially the Author 
of the preſent attempt, an attempt which he would never have 
had the courage to think of, without the aſſiſtance of their forces 
and treaſure, | 

Some miſtakes, ſome inconſiſtencies, I conceive, there are in 
that copious Hiſtory of the Roman Kings and Commonwealth, 
which they have given us in fixteen volumes in Qyarto. But is 
this to be wonder d at in a work of ſuch vaſt variety and extent, 
and of whch the materials are taken from a multitude of authors, 
who not only in many particulars contradict one another, but are 


ſometimes inconſiſtent even with themſelves? A writer muſt have 
3 an 


— — 


E F A CE; 


an excellent memory, and muſt have that memory always upon 
the ſtretch, who, in forming a General Hiſtory of Rome out of 
all theſe, ſhall never ſuffer any one part of his relation to claſh 
with any other. Mr. VER TO, in treating of only the Revolutions 
in the Roman Government, has not always eſcaped this danger; 
nor has even Mr. Ecyax, in his very ſhort account of the Regal 
and Conſular States of Rome, been entirely happy in this reſpect. 

But my intention, as I juſt now declared, is not to ſet up for 
a Critic and Cenſor, and if I hint at any imperfections I have 
diſcovered in the writings of learned men, it is only to aſſign ſome 
reaſon for not wholly confining my ſelf to their collections, and 
at the ſame time to beſpeak the Reader's candour and indulgence, 
as often as he ſhall I. pu in ſuch faults as I have endeavour'd 
to ſhun. This leads me to give ſome account of what has been 
the chief deſign in the following ſheets, and of the helps by which 
that deſign has been executed. 

The only General Hiſtories we have in Engliſb of the Roman 
State (unmixed with foreign matters) from its birth to the ruin of 
the Commonwealth, are that which Mr. Ecu arp has compriz'd 
within lets than the compaſs of one moderate Octaus volume, and 
that lately publiſhed in tix volumes Folio, being a Tranſlation of 
the fixteen volumes ſpoken of above. The firſt, though very 
uſeful tor ſchool- boys, * been thought by perſons of riper age and 
more curioſity, too dry, too brief and unſatisfactory. The ſecond 
is ſometimes complained of, as too diffuſe and circumſtantiated 
in matters of ſmall importance, and too much crowded with 
ſpeeches, in many of which are but little ſpirit or inſtruction, 

My deſign therefore was, to form a General Hiſtory of the 
Romans (during the above mentioned ſpace of time) which ſhould 
be full without being diffuſe, and ſhort without being dry. 

In the purſuit of this deſign I have been chiefly aided by the 
labours of the Learned Jeſuits CaTRov and Roux, and by the 
amuſements of the Ingenious Mr. Ver ToT, whoſe ſeveral Col- 
lections I have compared with the antient Writers, governing my 
accounts by what I obſerved upon that collation. I muſt at the 
ſame time frankly confeſs, that I have not always had this. cau- 
tion in juch parts of the Hiſtory as are of little moment, but 
have ſometimes given the facts as I found them in their text, and 
with the authorities referrcd to in their margin. 


The labour of abridging has been applied chiefly to the long 


- ſpeeches in Dreny/ius and Livy, and to their accounts of the ſtrug- 


3 gles 
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with the power of Cartbage. 


Te PR E FACE. 


gles which the Romans had in the early ages of their Goyernment, 
with the petty States in the neighbourhood of Rome. Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH (whoſe help I have ſometimes uſed in this volume, and 
ſhall often uſe in the next) ſeems to have thought their Battles 
and Stratagems in thoſe days ſcarce worthy to be recorded; 
the Art of War being then at a very. ſhort growth, and their 
Military Expeditions more like the Incurſions of Robbers, than 
Campaigns made by regular Armies, and Soldiers trained to Diſci- 
pline. The wars with the Sabines, Lal ines, Hetrurians, Aqui, Volſei, 
and ſome other nations, are therefore related as conciſely and ra- 
pidly as was conſiſtent with the deſign of giving a General Hiſtory, 
and of leaving no year quite void, to which the Hiſtorians have 
fixed any action 4 the Romans Civil or Military. When a Battle 
has been won, or a Town taken by any new ſtratagem, or extra- 
ordinary ſkill of a General, or remarkable bravery of any one 
man, or ſmall number of men, I have been careful to touch 
theſe things: at leaſt it was my intention ſo. to do, and I hope 
J have ſeldom fail'd. 

Livy himſelf will juſtify the being very brief upon the Roman 
wars to the time of Pyrrbus. That with the Sammnites is certainly 
more intereſting than any of the preceding ones: The beginning 
of it is uſually conſidered as the commencement of the Roman 
Greatneſs : It opened to the Romans a large field for conqueſt, 
and the ſucceſs they had in it, compleating the reduction of all 
antient 1faly to their obedience, put them in a condition to cope 
Nevertheleſs, the Latine Hiſtorian, 
ſpeaking of that war when it had laſted “ forty-ſix years, I bo 2s 
there, ſays he, but muſt be tired with writing or reading the accounts 
of thoſe frequent Battles which the Combatants were not weary of 


fighting ? 


THE Civil affairs of the Romans, and the Revolutions in their 
Government, are more amply related than their Wars. Monſieur 
VERTOT has fo agreeably, and with ſuch general applauſe treated 
thoſe ſubjects (and this within the compaſs of my plan) that it 
was impoſſible to reſiſt the temptation of ſeizing the product of 


It would be hard to forbear mentioning 
what Livy fays in this place to the honour of 
the Samnites, Aſter ſpeaking of the frequent 
and terrible defeats they had ſuffered, both 
when truſting to their own forces, and when 
aſiſted by their conſederates, he goes on thus: 
They had bt their ableft General; they ſaw 
their allies in the ſame adverſe fortune as them- 
eve; they awere unable ts maintain their 


D 


ground either by their own flrength or by foreign 
aid ; yet they did not defijt from the war. They 
were never weary of fighting, | even unfortu- 
nately, in the defence of Liberty; they cloſe 
rather to be Vanguifed, than not fir ve for 
ider) [ Adeo ne infeliciter quide in deſenſæ 
libertatis tædebat: & vinci, quam non tentare 
victoriam, malebant.]J Livy, B. 10. ch. 31- 


his 


The PRE FAC E. 
his Wit, thereby to avoid the painful employment of attempting, 


after him, what I could never hope to execute with the like fuc- 


ceſs, and to render theſe volumes, in part at leaſt, ſecure of a good 
reception. I muſt obſerve however, that upon comparing his re- 


lations with the authorities quoted in his margin, it was found | 


neceſſary entirely to retrench ſome paſſages in his book, and to 
alter many others before I could make uſe of it; for Mr. VExToT 
is certainly more to be admired for his Manner of writing Hiſtory, 
than for any ſcrupulous Exactneſs in following his authors. In- 
deed the liberty of ſupplying out of his own invention, what he 
thought would improve or embelliſh his narration, ſeems to have 
been frequently practiſed by him; but, J hope, nothing material 
of this kind has eſcaped my notice. 

I ſhould farther obſerve, that in what is taken from Mr. Ver- 
ToT's book ſuch additions are interwoven as were neceſſary to the 
nature of this more General Hiſtory of Rome. 
As to the Notes inſerted in the margin of the following ſheets, 

they are chiefly extracted from the Jeſuits Work, and from 
Mr. KenNeT's Antiquities of Rome, The name of the latter is put 
to what belong to him. The Obſervations IJ have added, of my 
- own, are principally thoſe on Sir IsAacN Ew ToN's Objections 
to the Chronology obſerved by the antient Writers of the Roman 
Story, on a few paſſages in Mr. VERTOr, and on ſome in the 
Text of the Jeſuits Volumes. 

I am ſenſible I ſhould make an apology for the enormous 
length of the Arguments prefix'd to ſome of the ſhort Chapters, 
into which the Books of this Hiſtory are divided. But when it 
happened, that one Chapter contained ſeveral Conſulates or Mili- 
tary Tribuneſhips, and a great number of events, I found it diffi- 
cult even barely to mention them all within leſs compaſs than 1 
have done in the Summary. And perhaps the Reader will over- 
look the difproportion, in conſideration of the ſatisfaction he may 
find in refreſhing his memory, after he has peruſed the Hiſtory, 
by running over all the Summaries by themſelves, which for that 
end are brought together, (with the dates in the margin) and 
where hardly any thing of moment is entirely omitted. 


N. B. When the pages of Dieny/ius Halicarneſſenſis are referred to are 
thoſe in Dr. Hu Ds © N's Edition. 15 1. 2* * 
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Roman Hiſtory. 


FIRST BOOK. 


THE 
REGAL STATE of ROME. 
HAP. I. 


Of the Original of the Romans, and the Building of Rome. 


ECT. I. The firſt Romans were of Trojan extraction. F. II. neas's voy- 
8 age to Italy. F. III. The ancient inhabitants of that country. F. IV. Aneas's 
reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the daughter of 
Latinus, and builds Lavinium. F. V. He fucceeds to the Kingdom of bis fa- 
ther-in-law. F. VI. The death of Eneas, ' who is ſucceeded by his ſon Aſcanius. 
F. VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields Lavinium 10 ZEneas Sylvius, 
the ſon of Kneas by Lavinia. 5. VIII. The Latines upon the death of Aſcanius 
unite Lavinium and Alba into one Dominion, which they decree to FEneas 
Sylvius, but give the ſovereign power in affairs of Religion to Tulus the fon of Aſ- 
canius. F. IX. The ſucceſſion of the Kings of Alba from Eneas Sylvius to A- 
mulius, «who detbrones his elder brother Numitor. F. X. The birth, educa- 


tion and adventures of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and 


reſtore their Grandfather Numitor. F. XI. Numitor /ends his two grandſons 


to plant a colony, They quarrel about the [pot of ground where the new city ſhall Bef. J. C. 


ſtand, Remus is ſlain, F. XII. Rome is BUILT. 


CA FE I * 
ROMULUS. 


753 


F. I. Romulus is choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on à robe of diſtinc- J. of R. 


tion, and appoints 12 LIcToRS to attend bim. F. III. He divides bis colony 
into 3 I R1BES, and theſe into 30 Curiz, F. IV. He diſtinguiſhes the people in- 
| a io 


I, 
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to PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PATRONS and CLIENTS, F. V. He con- 
ſtitutes a SENATE, F. VI. He appoints himſelf a guard of 300 horſemen called 


. Celeres. F. VII. He ſettles the reſpective prerogatives of the King, Senate, and 


People. F. VIII. The religious laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. 
$. X. To augment his colony, he opens an Alylum for fugitive ſlaves and out» 
laws. F. XI. The rape of the Sabine women, F. XII. The Sabines endea- 
wvour to recover their women by a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats 
the Cceninenſes, flays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees himſelf 
a TRIUurn for his victory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, and 
gains other advantages. $. XIII. Romulus' war with the Sabines. F. XIV. 
He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, their King, to be his 
partner on the throne, The followers of Tatius are tranſplanted to Rome, and 
become one people with the Romans. F. XV. Tatius creates 100 new Senators 
choſen out of the Sabines. The creation of the firſt Roman KNIOCHTSs. The 
feſtival of the MATRONYALIA inſtuuted. F. XVI. The Death of Tatius. 
$. XVII. Romulus defeats the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He re- 
nounces the kingdom of Alba upon the death of Numitor. $. XVIII. The mur- 


370r 39. der of Romulus by the Senate, and the artifice of Julius Proculus to appeaſe 


40. 


$2. 


83. 


the people. 


A 


N UMA. 


C. I. The death of Romulus is followed by an Interregnum. A deſcription 
of that fort of government. The people grow weary of it; whereupon it is una- 
nimouſly reſolved to chuſe a KINO. F. II. The character of Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine philoſopher. F. III. He is elected to ſucceed Romulus but is with diffi- 
culty perſuaded to accept of the kingdom. He conſults the will of the Gods by 
augury. F. IV. Numa is no ſooner upon the throne, than be applies himſelf to 

iet the diſſentions at Rome, and to moderate the warlite ardor of the Romans 
- the impreſſions of Religion. F. V. He divides the miniſters of religion into eight 
claſſes, The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs. $. VL Veſtals. § VII. 
Salti, F. VIII. Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. $. X. He direfs an eſpecial 
reverence to be paid to the God Janus; and makes à Goddeſs of Bona Fides. 
$. XI, He introduces a new ſort of Gods, called Termini or Boundaries, F. XII. 
He amends ſome of Romulus's laws; and makes new ones. F. XIII. He ſends 


away the idle ſoldiery to cultivate ihe lands conquered by Romulus. $. XIV. He 


diſtributes the citizens into diſtint# companies, according to their trades, F. XV. 
He reforms the calendar. F. XVI. Numa dies, and bis books are buried with him. 


C HAP. IV. 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


F. I. Tullus Hoſtilius a man of a generous and martial diſpoſition is eleed 


by the Romans to ſucceed Numa, F. II. The rivalſhip between Rome and 
L Alba. 


is * a . 
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Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the 8 combat be- 
tween the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter are all ſlain, 
and two of the former. F. IV. The ſurviving Horatius in his return to the city, 
in triumph, ſtabs his own ſiſter, for reproaching him with the death of her lover. 
He is tried by the Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the People, 
and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in conjunction with the Albans, 
engages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of 
the Albans. Tullus demoliſhes Alba, and tranſplants the inhabitants to Rome. 
$. VI. He vanguiſbes the Fidenates, Sabines, and Latines; and inſtitutes the 
Saturnalia. F. VII. In his old age, be falls into ſuperſtition, and ſtudies magick, 


He is aſſaſſinated in bis own palace. 


ERATP: 


ANCUS MARCIUS. 


$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grand/on of Numa, is choſen to ſucceed Tullus 
Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed by 
Numa. He vanguiſbes the enemy in ſeveral battles, and takes many of their 
towns. F. II. He ſtrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and builds Oſtia at 
the mouth of the Tyber. He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes aud Volſci. 
$. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of Lucius Tarquinius, @ fo- 
reigner from Hetruria, who had ſettled at Rome. 


C HAP. M. 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


§. I. The politick management of Tarquinius to obtain the kingdom. He is 
elefted King, and adds to the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of the Plebeians. 
$. II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans, Tarquin, by repeated 
vittories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At bis return to Rome, be 
builds a Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally ſubdues the 12 Lucu- 
monies of Hetruria. $. IV. He applies himſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome, 
hy. V. He renews the war with the Sabines. He increaſes the number of the Ro- 
man Knights. The adventure of Navius the Augur. F. VI. Tarquin ſubdues 
e Sabines. F. VII. He marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, an the hill Tarpeius, afterwards called the Capitol. F. VIII. The ſons 
Ancus conſpire the death of Tarquin. He is afſaſſnated in his own palace. 
Toe ſtratagem of Queen Tanaquil, to ſecure the kingdom to ber ſon-in-law, who 

ion of tt, without being legally elected to the throne. 
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SERVIUS IT U-L. &E 1-2 


$. I. The birth and education of Servius Tullius. The hongurs he pays to the 
a 2 Goddeſs 
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CONT EMTEFS 


Goddeſs Fortune upon bis elevation lo the Throne. F. II. The Patricians con- 
ſpire to diſpoſſeſs him. He gains the People to bis imereſt, is legally elented King 
by the Curiæ, and ibo the Senate refuſes to confirm this election, keeps poſſeſſion. 
§. III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurians. He enlarges Rome, and adds 
a fourth Tribe to the three old ones. He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of 
ſlaves. He divides the Roman territory with its inhabitants into TRIBES. He 
marries bis two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of the 
late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. Servius divides the Roman citi- 
Zens into fix CLASSES, and theſe into CEN TURIES. He inſtitutes the Cx xsus 
and the LusTRUM, and coins money. F. V. He gives the LiBeRT1 er Freed- 
men the privilege of Roman citizens. F. VI. He reforms the regal power and 
executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to the Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of the La- 
tines and Sabines. F. VII. The wicked intrigues of Tarquin and the younger 
Tullia. Tarquin accuſes the King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius 
pleads his cauſe there, but appeals to the People, and is by them confirm'd on the 
throne, F. VIII. Tarquin regains the King's favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after 
cauſes him to be murdered and uſurps the Kingdom. 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


F. I. The tyranny of Tarquin who gets the ſurname of the Pxovp. His haugbty 
treatment of the Latine Aren and treacherous contrivance to deſtroy Turnus 
Herdonius. F. II. The Latine aſſociation, and the inſtitution of the FERUG. 
LATIN X. Tarquin aſſiſted by the Latines defeats the Volſci and ſubdues the 
Sabines. He finiſhes the ComMon-Stwers and Circus MAx1mus at Rome. 
F. III. His war with the People of Gabii, and the cruel ſtratagem whereby be 
becomes maſter of that city. $. IV. The adventure of the woman with the Sy B1L's 
Books. The riſe of the written civil law. Tarquin builds the temple of Jup1TER 
Cap1TOLINUS, F. V. He ſends two of his ſons with Brutus to conſult the ora» 
cle at Delphos. $. VI. The rape of LucReT1a. The Tarquins are baniſhed, 
and a COMMONWEALTH eſtabliſhed at Rome. 


SECOND BOOK. 


From the eftabliſhment of the Roman CommonwEALTHa in the 
year of Rome 243, to the re-building of the City in 365, after 
the burning of it by the Gauls. 


N 


ECT. I. The ſtate and condition of Rome on the abolition of the regal 
8 power. F. II. Tarquin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquini in He- 
truria to ſend an Embaſſy to Rome in his favour,, with @ letter from bim to the 

3 Roman 


rn 


Roman People. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from the Tarquinienſes 10 the Ro- 
mans: The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the young Patricians in a plot againſt 
the new Government, It is diſcovered by Vindicius @ flave. Brutus condemns 
his own ſons to death and ſees the execution, F. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdi- 
cate the Conſulſbip; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed bim. F. V. Tarquin having 

irred up the Tarquinienſes and V eientes to take arms in bis cauſe, they come to 
4 battle with the Romans, in which Brutus is lain. F. VI. The People enter- 
tain a jealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give bim the name Po- 
plicola or Popular, on account of the laws he makes in their favour, to the di- 
minution of the Conſular Authority. 


& HAN. H. 


$. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T. Lueretius appointed 
to be bis Collegue. Porſena, King of Cluſium in Hetruria, ſends a threatening 
embaſſy to Rome. The Romans chbuſe Poplicola Conſul a third time, and give 
bim Horatius Pulvillus for a Collegue, F. II. Porſena in conjunctiun with ſome 
of the Latine ſtates, marches an army into the neighbourhood of Rome. The 
remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles. F. III. The deſperate enterprize, and 
wonderful reſolution of Mucius Scævola. Porſena intimidated by the courage of 
the Romans, deſiſts from his demand of having the baniſhed King reſtored. He 
makes a truce with the Romans, who refer it to bis judgment, whether they 
ſpall reſtore to Tarquin his paternal eſtate or not. The adventure of Clælia- du- 
ring the pleadings. Porlena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and makes 
a peace with th; Romans. F. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is conſe- 
crated, Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius choſen Confuls. The Romans ſhew 
their gratitude to Porſena. 


CHAP I 


F. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius, (brother of Poplicola, ) 
and P. Poſthumius, make war again/t the Sabines, and twice defeats them. 
F. II. The Sabines wnite in a national body againſt Rome, where Poplicola is 
choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes 
over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependants. The Sabines are 
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again defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon his death take courage, 


and renew the war, in the Conſulſbip of P. Poſthumius and Menenius Agrip- 
pa, who obtain a ſignal victory over them. F. IV. An OVATION only is 
decreed Poſthumius, but a Triumph to Menenius.. $. V. The Sabines are 
ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius and Opiter V irginius.. 


HAF. Iv. 


§. I. The Latines (in the Conſulate of Poſthumins Cominius and T. Lartius ) 
declare for King Tarquin againſt the new Republict; but, before they take the 
feld, ſend an Embaſſy to Rome with propoſals for au accommodation. F. II. A 
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conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Tarquin's Emiſſaries, tube accompany the 
Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot is diſcover'd and prevented, by the Conſuls Ser- 
vius Sulpitius and Manius Tullius; and the Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed with a 
refuſal of their demands. F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome 
with offers of peace, upon new conditions; theſe are alſo rejected by the Senate. 
The Romans prepare for war : but when the Conſuls Titus Lartius, and Q. 
Clcelius, would make the neceſſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve. 
$. IV. The cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. The debtors de- 
mand an abjolute remiſſion of their debts, Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on 
this occaſion. In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge it neceſſary to cre- 
ate a PicTAToOR, (a ſovereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and to this they get 
the People's conſent. F. V. Titus Lartius is appointed to that ſupreme dignity. 
The levies for a war are now carried on without difficulty. After very little atti- 
on in the field, a truce is made with the Latines for a year; during which the 
Roman women married into Latium, and the Latine women 477140 at Rome, 
have leave to return to their reſpective countries. d. VI. The truce being expired, 
Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is named Didlator, and has the ſole condutt of the 
war. He gives the Latines an entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus z after 
which the whole Nation ſubmits, Tarquin being obliged to quit Latium, retires 
to Cumæ in Campania, and there, in a few months after, dies. 


HA: Po, 


§. I. The peace concluded with the Latines is followed by domeſtic broils at 
Rome; where the Senate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius azd P. Servi- 
lius. $. II. The Volſci encouraged by the civil feuds among the Romans, pre- 
pare 10 fall upon them. The Plebeians at Rome refuſe to liſt themſelves 5 the 
war. Servilius with an army of volunteers, who follow bim out of perſonal affec- 
tion, enters the territory of the enemy, and terrifies them into a ſubmiſſion for the 
preſent ;, but he has no ſooner led back his army, than they renew their prepara- 
tions to attack the Republic. F. III. While the Senate are conſulling about the le- 
vies to be made on this occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions an inſurrection at 
Rome. Servilius appeaſes the tumult, News comes that the Volſci are ap- 
proaching. Servilius by fair promiſes in relation to the debts engages the People 
to lift themſelves. F. IV. He defeats the enemy, and the the Senate refuſe him a 
triumpb at his return, on account of his indulgence to the ſoldiers, be triumphs in 
ſpight of their oppoſition. F. V. After this he takes the field again, and defeats 
the Aurvunci. F. VI. The debtors at his return from the war claim the perform- 
ance of his promiſes. Servilius, not having power to make them goed, is treated 
by the People with contempt. He thereupon becomes their enemy and the ſedition 


creaſes, 
e 


$. I. We People refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new Conſuls (A. Virginius 
and T. Veturius,) to liſt themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, Æqui and 
Volſci. The Senate after ſome diſpute among themſelves, agree to create a Dic- 
tator, 
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tator, Manius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is named to that dignity. 5. II. 
Valerius prevails with the People to ſerve, by promiſing them full ſatisfaction in 
relation to their complaints when the war ſhall be over, and by ſuſpending in the 
mean time all proſecutions for debt. Three armies are raiſed, to be commanded 
by the Dictator and the two Conſuls. The enemy are defeated on all ſides. F. III. 
The Diftator at his return home demands of the Senate to diſcharge bis engage- 
ments to the debtors. His demand is rejected. He excuſes bimſelf to the People 


and reſigns the Dictatorſbip. 
CH AP. VII. 


F. I. The diſcontent among the People augments, The Conſuls, to give the 
mutineers a diverſion, lead their two armies which they had not yet disbanded, 
again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Generals, and by the advice of 
Sicinnius Bellutus, retire to à hill three miles from Rome. F. II. The Senate 
diſpatch a deputation to them to perſuade them to return ; but in vain. Poſt- 
humius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, are choſen Conſuls. Warm debates in 
the Senate. A. ſecond deputation is ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtran- 
ces of Appius Claudius. $. III. The artful management of Sicinnius Bellutus, 
and Junius Brutus, the two beads of the ſedition, in their conference with the 
Deputies. $. IV. Menenius Agrippa, by /oft words and by bis famous apologue, 
overcomes the obſtinacy of the mutineers ; but when they are juſt ready to go back 
to the city, Brutus puts a ſtop to their march till the Senate have agreed to the 
creation of ſome new officers choſen out of the Plebeians to be the future protectors 
of the People. Theſe officers, ſtiled TR IBUNES or THE PrOPLE, being elec- 
ed, and their perſons declared ſacred, the mutineers return to Rome. 


CHAP. VIE 


F. I. The TaIZUxES of THE PeoPLE are no ſooner created than they 
endeavour to enlarge their authority. With the Senate's permiſſion they create two 
new officers, to be their Miniſters. and Aſſiſtants, bo are = called 
Epirzs. F. II. Theſe conceſſions to the Plebeians keeping all quiet at bome, 
the war is renewed againſt the Volſci, The Roman arms prevail. Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus /ignalizes his courage in this war. F. III. T. Geganius 
and P. Minucius are choſen Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extremely by a famine, and 
this calamity revives the civil diſſentions. The Senate, to diſburthen the City, ſend 
away great numbers of the People to plant two Colonies, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
of the Tribunes. And becauſe theſe latter refuſe the Senate levies regularly made 
to att againſt the Antiates, Coriolanus at the head of ſome Volunteers takes the 
field and ravages the enemy's territory, ſharing all the ſpoil among bis ſoldiers, 
$. IV. The Tribunes more angry than ever give out, that the dearth of proviſi- 
ons 15 owing to the malice of the Senate. The Conſuls convene the People to un- 
decerve them. The Tribunes diſpute with the Conſuls for the right of ſpeaking 
in the Aſſembly. A law is paſſed by the People in favour of the Tribunes, and it 
in made penal to interrupt them when they are ſpeaking in the Comitia. The 
Senate 
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Senate after ſome oppoſition conſents to this law ; and then the People bear the fa- 


mine patiently, 


CHAP. IX. 


F. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from Sicily (in the Conſulate of 
M. Minucius and A. Sempronius) freſb diſputes ariſe in the Senate about the 
diſtribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking advantage of the people”s diſtreſs to 
get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The younger Senators applaud the motion. F. II. 
The Tribunes who had been preſent at this debate go away in a fury and ſtir up 
the people to revenge. They cite Coriolanus to appear before them, He refuſes. 
They endeavour to ſeize him as he comes out of the Senate-bouſe, but are repulſed 
by thoſe who attend him. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult, F. III. Early the next 
morning the Tribunes hold an Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Minucius 
the Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes the mullitude to peace; but Coriolanus /poils 
all by a freſh declaration of the ſame ſentiments which had before offended them. 
The Tribunes condemn him to death, The Patricians oppoſe the execution of this 
raſh ſentence, and the People ſeem not to approve it. The Tribunes therefore re- 
ſolve to proſecute Coriolanus in @ legal way, and to convene the People by Tribes 
for his trial, The Aſſembly is adjourned. 


K 


6. I. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrances to allay the heat of the Tribunes, 
and bring them to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not allow the People to 
tate cognizance of any affair till it was referred to them by a decree of the Senate. 
The Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and deſire they may be heard by the 
Fathers in relation to their charge againſt Coriolanus. F. II. The Tribune 
Decius makes a long ſpeech in the Senate, inveighing bitterly againſt the accuſed, 
and contending for the People's right to judge bim. F. III. Appius Claudius in 
very ſtrong terms oppoſes this pretenſion. F. IV. But Valerius in terms no leſs 
ſtrong, urges the expediency of the Senate's compliance, He exhorts Coriolanus 
in the moſt pathetic manner to ſubmit himſelf to the People's judgment; and be 
adds a diſcourſe in behalf of a balance of power between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. F$. V. It is carried by a majority of votes that Coriolanus Hall be tried 
by the People. Coriolanus baving aſſurances given him, that the Accuſers charge 
Hall be confined to the ſingle crime of Tyranny, conſents to the drawing up of the 
decree. The Senate fix a day for the trial. 


HAF. AL 


$. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a diſpute ariſes between the 
Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the People ſhall give their ſuffrages by Cxxru- 
RIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by TRIBES, which had never yet 
been praitiſed. The Tribunes who are for the latter prevail. F. II. Coriolanus's 
cauſe is heard. He is condemned to baniſhment, and leaves Rome. 
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$. I. The Plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained over the Patricians 
in the affair of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no war abroad, nor 
ſquabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, during 
the Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The Tribune from a view 
of ſelf-intereſt perſuade the People at the next election of Conſuls to chuſe men of 
mean talents and little credit in the Senate. Their choice falls upon C. Julius and 
P. Pinarius Rufus. F. III. In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately to 
Antium, one of the principal cities of the Volſci, diſcovers bimſelf to Attius 
Tullus, General of that Nation, offers bim his ſervice againſs Rome, and is 
nobly received by the Volſcian. F. IV. Theſe two Generals concert a ſtratagem 
to ſtir up the Volſci to renew the war «with. the Romans. Coriolanus is intro- 
duced by Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, and there makes a 
ſpeech, which is highly applauded. They reſolve upon dvar, and to commit the 
condutt of it to Tullus and Coriolanus; but firſt, by the advice of the latter, 
ſend an embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the Republic, as they are 
ſure will be rejected. The Volician Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Roman 
Senate with a haughty anſwer. 


CHAP. XIII. 


$. I. Coriolanus at the head of a Volſcian army recovers from the Romans 
all the towns they bad taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities in Latium by 
aſſault, and then leads his troops within frve miles of Rome 3 where new Conſuls 
are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. The People terrified at bis ap- 
proach cry out to have the ſentence of bis baniſhment reverſed. The Patricians op- 
Poſe it. He marches to Rome and inveſts the place, The Senate and People a- 
gree to ſue to him for peace. Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, to 
perſuade him to deſiſt from his demands in favour of the Volſci; but all in vain. 
F. III. The Mother and Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladies 
of diſtinction to make a fourth attempt upon bis reſolution. F. IV. The interview 
and conference between Coriolanus and his Mather, who prevails upon him to 
raiſe the ſiege of Rome; after wwbich be is aſſaſſinated by the Volſci. 


: CH AP. XIV. 


$. I. Two brave and able Captains, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinius Sabinus, 
being promoted to the Conſulate, they recover the reputation of the Roman arms 
by the viftories they obtain over the Volſci and Hernici. F. II. They are ſucceed- 
ed by Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul). and Proculus Virginius. Caſſius 
concludes an alliance with the Hernici upon terms which diſpleaſe the Senate. 
F. III. He aſpires to make himſelf King of Rome; and to gain the People, pro- 
poſes for the firſt time the AGRaRian Law (or the law for viding the con- 
quered lands among the citizehs of Rome) and that the Latines and the Hernici 
b (newly 
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(newly become allies of Rome, and admitted to the rights of citizenſhip) may 
ſhare with the Romans in that diſtribution. F. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles 
to the paſſing of this law, with the reaſons of that oppoſition. F. V. The Conſul 
Virginius and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. $. VI. The artful conduct of the 
Ti — Rabuleius to draw an advaniage to the People from the diſpute between 
the Conſuls. F. VII. Caſſius to get his law paſſed brings great numbers of Latines 
and Hernici to Rome to vote for it. His Collegue orders them to leave the city. 
$. VIII. The Senate to quiet the contention decree a Partition of the conquered 
lands, but poſtpone the execution of their decree till the Conſuls eleft (Q. Fabius and 
Serv. Cornelius) ſhall bave entered upon their office $. IX. Caſſius is arraign- 
ed before the People for treaſon, condemned and executed, 


Gr. AV. 


$. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means to divert 
them @ while from the * the AGRARIAN Law. F. II. L. ZXmilius 
with Cæſo Fabius, and M. Fabius with. L. Valerius are ſucceſſively choſen 
Conſuls. In the Conſulſtip of the latter the war with the Volſci breaking out 
afreſh, the Tribune Mænius proteſts againſt any levies for the ſervice, till ſome- 
thing effettual be done in relation to the Agrarian Law. The Conſuls by a ftra- 
tagem get the better of his oppoſition. F. III. The Senate at the next Aſſembly for 
chuſing Conſuls endeavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Claudius (the ſon of 
the firſt Appius ſo often mentioned.) The Tribunes io hinder it excite ſuch a tu- 
mult, that there is no poſſibility of proceeding in the election. The Republic falls 
into an Interregnum. Sp. Lartius being Interrex quzets the contention between 
the two parties. They agree to give the Faſces to C. Julius and Q. Fabius, the 
firſt a creature of the Tribunes, the ſecond a man zealous for the Senate. Theſe 
Conſuls take the field againſt the Veientes 3 and for a tobile all is quiet at Nome. 
& IV. The next election raiſes new diſputes. Sp. Furius and Cæſo Fabius (a ſe- 
cond time) are choſen, each party having a Conſul to its liking. The Tribune 
Icilius, in imitation of Mænius, oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a war with the 
Aqui and Veientes. Appius Claudius ſuggeſts a firatagem to the Senate by 
which they carry their point againſt Icilius. The Conſuls take the field, 


CH AP. XVI. 


$. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not liking their General, will 
not ſuffer him to gain any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a ſecond 
time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate, They obtain a 
ſignal viftory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by the bravery of the Fabii, who from 
this time become popular. F. Ill. Cæſo Fabius (a third me) and T. Virginius 
are choſen Conſuls. Cæſo defeats the Aqui and Veientes. F. IV. Me Fabian 
family undertake alone io guard the frontiers againſt the Veientes. Cæſo as 
ſoon as be has reſigned the Faſces (to L. Emilius and C. Servilius) joins the reſt 
of bis family in quality of PRoconsuL, à new invented dignity. J. V. The Ro- 
mans carry on the war againſt the Equi, Volfci and Veientes, Emilius af- 
4 les 
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ter a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to re- 
venge 1 the Senate. F. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip (of C. Horati- 
us ayd T. Menenius) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. The miſera- 
ble fate of the Fabii. The Hetrurian arms prevail. But the next year”s Comſuli 
(A. Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an entire overthrow. FS 


CAP. AVI 


$. I. The Tribunes not being able to carry their =_ in relation to the A- 
GRARIAN LAW, turn their rage againſt ſome Conſulars, who "when in power 
had oppoſed tham. Menenius, the laſt year's Conſul, is accuſed before the Peo- 
ple, and condemned in a fine. F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is malictoufly proſe- 
cuted as ſoon as he has reſigned the Faſces to P. Valerius and C. Nautius, but 
be is honourably acquitted. In this and in the following Conſulſhip (of Aulus 
Manlius and L. Furius) war is carried on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the 
veighbouring States. $. III. The ſucceeding Conſuls, L. Amilius (a third time 
choſen ) and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly called upon by the Tribune Genucius, 
to name the Commiſſioners for the Partition of the Lands. Finding that the 
Conſuls ſhun meddling in that affair, he begins a criminal proceſs againſt their 
predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for having neglected the naming of thoſe Com- 
miſſioners, The trial is prevented by the ſudden death of Genucius. 


CH A P. XVIIL 


$. I. The haughty and imprudent behaviour of the Conſuls after the Death of 
Genucius, in relation to P. Vol x RO; whom, ibo be had been an Officer, they 
would oblige to liſt himſelf for a common ſoldier. The People riſe, and the Con- 
fuls bide themſelves. F. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furius ſucceed to the Conſulate, 
and V OLERO is choſen a Tribune of the People. VoLtRo propoſes a Law for 
electing the Tribunes in the Comitia by Tribes. The Diſputes on this head are in- 
terrupted by a plague. F. III. The Senate get the Conſulſbip for Appius Claudi- 
us and T. Quinctius. The two Collegues differ about the means to defeat Vol x- 
RO's project. F. IV. VoLERo renews the propoſal of his Law in an * 
of the People, Quinctius by ſoft words diſpoſes the People to rejet it: But Ap- 
pius by a Speech full of pride and heat, ruins the effeft of what his Collegue had 
ſaid. The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius to leave the Aſſembly, and even 
orders him to be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end to the Diſorder. 
$. V. The Tumull is renewed the next morning. Quinctius by prudent manage- 
ment quiets it, and prevails with the Senate to let Vol RO Law paſs, 


CHA P. XIX. 


$. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into the field againſt the Aqui and Vol- 
ſci. Appius's troops, that he may have no claim to a TriuMPn, refuſe to 
fight the enemy. He puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns to 
Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law being revived in the Conſulſbip 
b 2 of 
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of his ſucceſſors (L. Valerius (a ſecond time Conſul) and T. Emilius) be oppoſes 


the Tribunes with more heat than ever, They cite him before the People, as an 
enemy to the public liberty. He kills himſelf. F. III. The Tribunes reſume the 
affair of the Conquered Lands, but drop it again till the cloſe of the next Con- 


. ſulftip (of A. Virginius and T. Numicius) toben no Plebeian appears in the 


Comitia, where T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and Q. Servilius are choſen to that 
dignity. Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet at bome, buſy the People in various 
wars. F. IV. The domeſtic diſſentions begin afreſh in the Conſulſhip of T. Ami- 
lius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Q. Fabius. Emilius favours the People in re- 
lation to the Agrarian Law, Fabius without promoting that affair falls upon an 
expedient to ſtop their complaints. &. V. He then takes the field, and reduces 
the Equi to aſk peace; who nevertbeleſs in the next Conſulate of Sp. Poſthumius 
and Q. Servilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) begin to ſtir again; and in the fol- 
lowing year, when T. Quinctius (a third time) and Q. Fabius (a ſecond time) 
are Conſuls, the war breaks out anew ; it is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. Poſt- 
humius and Sp. Furius, 40 the advantage of the Romans, F. VI. Inthe ſuc- 
ceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius Priſcus and L. Abutius Elva, a moſt dread- 
ful plague rages in the city. The Equi and Volici appear before Rome, but 
ſoon retire ; and the Romans the next year, under the command of the new Con- 


fals (L. Lucretius and T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow, 


CHAP. XX. 


$. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, one of 
the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of F1x- 
ED Laws to be the RuLE to the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes between man 
and man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governour of the City, warmly oppoſes it, and 
ſends to the Conſuls to return to Rome. Terentius on their arrival ſuſpends the 
purſuit of his deſign. F. III. But the affair is revived in the ſucceeding Conſulate 
of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great conteſts about it. A ſtop put to it by 
prodigies and ill omens. F. IV. The Law is again propoſed. The contending 
parties come to blows, Quinctius Cæſo, the ſou of Quinctius Cincinnatus, 15 
cited before the Commons for the violent part he bad acted in thoſe ſcuffles. F. V. 
He has not courage to appear on the day appointed for his trial. His uncle T. 


Quinctius appears for him. Cæſo is falſly accuſed of murder. The deciſion of 


tbe cauſe is deferred to another day; before the coming of which, Cæſo baniſbes 


bimſelf. 
n I. 


$. I. Notwithſtanding the violent proceedings of the Tribunes againſt Cæſo, 
the Patricians keep ſteady in their oppoſition to the Terentian Law; and the bet- 
ter to maintain their ground, they get C. Claudius (brother of that Appius Clau- 


dius, who kilted himſelf) into the Conſulſbip. (P. Valerius, now à ſecond time 


Conſul, is given him for a Collegue.) The Tribunes deſpairing cf victory in a 
fair open conteſt, combine together to deſtroy the better part of the Senate; and in 
erder thereto, pretend to have diſcovered a Plot upon the public liberty. Claudius 
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expoſes their malice and forgeries before the People, and thereby quaſbes their 


led defign. 
* CHAP. XXII. 


6. I. Theſe civil broils among the Romans encourage one HER DOoxTUs a pri- 
vate Sabine to attempt the conqueſt of Rome. At the head of 4000 men he ſurpri- 
ſes the Capitol. The Tribunes take advantage of this public diſtreſs, and before 
they will conſent to let the People arm, inſiſt upon a promiſe from the Conſuls, 
that they will no — oppoſe the paſſing of the Terentian Law. Claudius re- 
jets the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe required, and prevails with 
the People to march againſt the enemy, and take an oath not to lay down their 
arms without the Conſuls leave. Valerius is killed in the attack of the Capitol. 
Nevertheleſs the Romans carry the place, and Herdonius is Hain. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. C. Claudius is cited by the Tribunes to perform the promiſe of bis 
deceaſed Collegue. He defers it under various pretences, and at length refuſes to 
do any thing in the affair, till a new Conſul be elected in the room of Valerius. 
L. Guinctius Cincinnatus is choſen to that dignity in bis abſence, to the terror 
of the People who had ſo lately baniſhed his ſon Cæſo. The Deputies 2 the 
Senate who carry 8 the news of his election, find him driving the plougb. 
$. II. He comes to Rome, convenes 4 general Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and 
People for their paſt behaviour, and threatens the lalter (whoſe oath of obedience 
to the Conſuls was ſtill binding) to lead them into the field, and make them paſs 
the winter there. By this and other arts, which be employs, be makes the Vi- 
bunes deſiſt from their purſuit of the Terentian Law. F. III. Virginius, Volſci- 
us, and the other Tribunes, get themſelves continued in their employment for ano- 
ther year, notwithſtanding a Decree of the Senate expreſsly made to hinder any 
citizen from ſtanding two years together for the ſame office. The Senate bereup- 
on are for continuing Quinctius a ſecond year in the Conſulate, but he rejefs the 
motion with indignation, and reprimands them for ſhewing ſo little regard to their 
own Decrees, The Faſces are transferred to Q. Fabius and L. Cornelius; and 

uinctius returns to his plough. The Quæſtors commence a proſecution againſt 
Volſcius, for having born falſe witneſs againſt Quinctius's ſon Cæſo; but the Tri- 
dunes put a ſtop to it, and the Senate make this 8. pretext for continuing their oppaſi- 
lion to the Terentian Law. 


C HAP. AXIV. 


§. I. The Conſuls of the preſent year are ſucceſsful in war againſt the qui 
and Volſci. But the next year, when C. Nautius and L. Minucius are Con- 
Vals, the latter having the conduct of the war againſt the qui, ſuffers himſelf 
to be ſo ſhut up by the enemy in à valley, that his whole army is in danger of 
periſhing by hunger. His Collegue being employed againſt the Latines, and 
berefore unable to aſſiſt him, names Quinctius Cincinnatus Diftator. This great 
man being fetched again from his plough, puts. himſelf at the. head of a ſtrong ar- 
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my, expeditiouſly marches againſt the qui, blocks them up in their camp as 
chſaty as they had blocked up Minucius, and reduces them to ſurrender on his own 
terms. He then degrades Minucius from the Conſulate, and refuſes to let the 
ſoldiers, «whom he had reſcued from danger, have any part of the enemies ſpails. 
They nevertheleſs in gratitude to him, make him a preſent of a crown of gold. He 
has a triumph at his return to Rome; and the 16th day after his promotion to 
the Difatorſhip, reſigns that office, and retires once more into the country, his 
on Cæſo being firſt recalled from baniſhment. F. II. The Senate in the next Con- 


296, ſulate (of C. Horatius and Q. Minucius) recal Quinctius again to Rome to ſet 
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him up againſt the Tribunes, who refuſe the neceſſary levies for a war with the 
Aqui and Sabines, unleſs the Terentian Law be firſt paſſed. Quinctius advi- 
ſes the Senate and the whole body of the Patricians to take arms: They accord- 
ingly repair all armed to the Forum, tobere Horatius convenes an Aſſembly of the 
People, and reproaches them with their baſeneſs and cowardice. The Tribune 
Virginius ſeeing the multitude moved by the Conſul's ſpeech, conſents to drop the 
affair of the Law, and to wave his oppoſition to the levies, provided the Senate 
will ſuffer the number of the Tribunes to be augmented to ten, C. Claudius 2. 
poſes this motion, but Quinctius declaring that be thinks it may turn to the Se- 
nate s advantage to comply with it, bis opinion prevails, and the People are allows- 
ed to chuſe TEN TRIBVUNES. 


Gr. . 


& I. Icilius chief of the Tribunes propoſes that mount Aventine may be yield- 
ed to the People. The Conſuls M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius looking upon this 
new demand as a prelude to the revival of the Agrarian Law, and deferring 
therefore to convene the Senate for the hearing and debating it, Icilius ſends an 
Officer to them, commanding them to aſſemble the Senate forthwith, and to re- 
pair to it themſelves. The meſſenger, by order of the Conſuls, is chaſtiſed for his 
inſolence by one of their Liftors. The Tribunes cauſe the Lifor to be ſeized, and 
the Senate to ſave his life, are obliged to yield to the People the ground they de- 
manded. F. II. The conceſſions of the Senate make the Tribunes ſtill mare pre- 
fumptuous. T. Romilius and C. Veturius (Conſuls for the next year ) attempt- 
ing to force the citizens to liſt themſelves for a war in ſpile of the oppoſition of the 
Tribunes, the latter order the Adiles to ſeize thoſe ſupreme Magiſtrates and lead 
them to priſon. The Patricians hinder by force the execution of this order. The 
Tribunes hereupon cite the Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the People. 
Their citation being diſregarded, they apply to the Senate for a Decree, empower- 
ing the People to try the Conſuls. Romilius anſwers them with reproaches and 
menaces, and nothing is determined that day. F. III. The Tribunes without any 
further ſoliciting à Senatus-conſultum, reſolve to get the Confuls condemned by 
the People in a fine; but when the day for the Aſſembly comes, they drop that de- 
ſign, and propoſe anew the Agrarian and Terentian Laws. Sicinius Dentatus, 
an old ſoldier, makes a notable ſpeech in relation to the former. The Aſſembly is 
adjourned to the next day; and then the Patricians.by violence binder the fuffr a- 
es from being collefled, The following day the People being again ufembled, 

empower 
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empower their Tribunes to make enquiry after the Authors of the tumult. The 


miſdemeanour is charged upon three eminent Patrician families, and the Senate 10 
pacify the People, ſuffer the eſtates of the delinquents to be confiſcated without op- 
poſition. F. IV. During theſe contentions, the Conſuls are obliged to lead an 
army into the field againſt the Aqui. Sicinius Dentatus /erves as volunteer in 
this war at the head of 800 Veterans, Romilius orders bim with bis company 
upon a deſperate enterprize. Sicinius remonſtrates againſt it, but nevertbelefs 

eys, and be fucceeds ſo well, as to occaſion the total defeat of the enemy by the 
Conſuls ; afterwards be marches to Rome, complains to the People of the Gene- 
ral's tyranny, and prevails with them to refuſe him a triumph. And in the fol- 
lowing Conſulate (of Sp. Tarpeius and A. Xternius) Sicinius being choſen Tri- 
bune, Romilius and Veturius are accuſed before the People for miſcondutt 
during their Magiſtracy, and fined. A Lawis alſo paſſed empowering any Ma- 
giſtrate to impoſe a fine for diſobedience. | 


CH A P. XXVI. 


F. I. The Tribunes finding they cannot by any means bring the Conſuls to hear 
of the AGRARIAN Law, return to the purſuit of the Terentian, Romilius, 
whom the People bad lately fined, takes part with them on this occaſion. Alt bis 
motion both Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to Athens to copy out the 
Laws of Solon and of the other Law. givers of Greece, in order to form thereby 
& body of Roman Law, to be the future rule to the Magiſtrates in, all the parts 
of their adminiſtration. The next year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Hora- 
tius are Conſuls) there is netther war abroad, nor contention at home, but Rome 
is dreadfully afflited by a plague, F. II. In the following Conſulate of P. Sefti- 
us and T. Menenius, the Deputies return from Greece. The People preſs the 
nomination of the ten Commiſſioners or Decemvirs, who are to compile the new 
Laws. The Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, inſiſt upon a previous 
election of their ſucceſſors, under whoſe adminiſtration it is to be ſettled. Appius 
Claudius ( ſon of that Appius who killed bimſelf, and grandſon of the firſt Ap- 
pius) is choſen with T. Genucius. After this Menenius pretends ſickneſs. The 
Conſuls eleft, topleaſe the People, offer to forego their pretenſions to the Conſulate, 
rather than binder the immediate nomination of the Decemvirs. Seſtius, the 
Collegue of Menenius, aſſembles the Senate, where it is carried by a majority, to 
create Decemvirs, and the Tribunes, after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be 
all Patricians. F. III. The election is made in the Comitia by Centuries, there 
Appius is the firſt named. The Decemvirs having entered upon their office, be- 
have themſelves much to the ſatisfaftion of the Peopte. They compoſe TEN T a- 
BLES oF Laws, which are approved by the Centuries aſſembled. 


CHA P. AXXVIE. 


Fragments of the TEN TABLES Laws beforementioned, as they bave been 


collected and digeſted by the learned Feſitits Catrou and Rouille, and alſo of the - 


Iwo TaBLEs of Laus ſoon after added to the TEN. 
CHAP. 
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$. I. The People and Senate agree to have the ſame ſort of government conti- 
nued for another year, in order to the adding two tables of Laws to the ten al- 
ready eſtabliſhed. The Collegnes of Appius ſiſpecting him of ambitious views, 
declare him Preſident of the Aſſembly where the ſecond election of Decemvirs is 
to be made, thinking thereby to hinder him from being one of the candidates. But 
Appius in /pite of all decency names himſelf the firſt, and not only gains the 
voices of the Aſſembly in his own favour, but in favour. of nine men (three of them 
Plebeians) all devoted to his will; to the excluſion of all bis late Collegues, and of 
the beſt men in the Retublic. F. II. The new Decemvirs privately agree to make 
their authority perpetual. They exerciſe an abſolute and cruel tyranny. C. 
Claudius, the uncle of A N would reprove bim for his conduct, but cannot 
get admiltance to bim. Two new tables of laws are drawn up. F. III. The 
year of the Decemvirs Government being expired, they continue themſelves in of- 
ice by their own authority. They convene the Senate in order to obtain a levy of 
troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Aqui and Sabines. Valerius, an avowed 
enemy of the Decemvirs, in the warmth of his zeal,” riſes up to ſpeak before his 
turn. Appius commands him ſilence, and not being obey'd, threatens to puniſh 
him as an incendiary. Horatius anſwers the Decemvir in a bold ſpeech, which 
makes him ſoften his tone and manner. Appius deſires his uncle C. Claudius to 
give his opinion. The uncle with great frankneſs reproves his nephew for all his 
vices and tyranny, and exhorts him to drveſt himſelf of a poxwer which be held only 
by uſurpaticn, and which in the end would prove fatal to him, He concludes 
with declaring againſt any levies of troops till the Conſulſhip be reſtored. The 
Quinctii, and all the other eminent members of the Senate are of the ſame opi- 
nion. The majority is nevertheleſs for empowering the Decemvirs to raiſe troops 
and to command them; which Appius perceiving, then calls upon Valerius to 
ſpeak his opinion. Valerius declares for naming a Difator, and moves to have 
the queſtion put, and this motion is ſeconded ; but the other party cry out that the 
affair is already determined, and the care of the war given to the Decemvirs. A 
Decree to that effect is accordingly drawn up. F. IV. Valerius and Horatius 
to ſecure themſelves from being inſulted by the Decemwvirs, keep guards about 
their perſons. Many of the Senators and other principal cilizens retire into the 
country. Appius confiſcates their eſtates, F. V. Fabius with two other of the 
Decemvirs leads an army againſt the Sabines. Frve ether Decemwvirs lead five 
legions againſt the Equi. Appius and Oppius ſtay with a body of troops in 
Rome. Nothing ſucceeds in the two camps, the ſoldiers being reſelved not 
to conquer. Sicinius Dentatus, hat old ſoldier, «who had been in 120 batlles, 
publickly gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the campaign are owi;g to 
the incapacity of the Generals. Appius hereupon contrives, in concert with the 
Decemwvirs tobo command againſt the Sabines, to get him treacherouſly murdered. 
The diſcovery and report of ſo deleſtable a villany, diſpoſes the ſoldiers to a 
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CH AP. XXIX. 


F. 1. Appius (2 Rome) falls in love with Virginia, the daughter of a Ple- 
belan named Virginius, à centurion in the army employ'd againſt the qui. 
To get ber into bis power, having in vain tried to corrupt ber nurſe, be concerts 
a ſtratagem with M. Claudius one of his clients. Claud ius /eizes the girl as a 
ſlave belonging to him, and leads ber before the Decemvirs Tribunal, there to 
have his right legally confirmed to bim. He pretends that V irginia was born of 
one of bis ſlaves, and that Numitoria, the 4vife of Virginius, had (in concert 
with the mother of the 9 2 impoſed ber upon V irginius as ber own child, ſhe 
herſelf being barren. F. II. Numitorius, the uncle of Virginia, demands that 
the deciſion of the affair may be ſuſpended, and his niece left under his care till 
her father can be fetched from the camp. The Decemvir finds reaſons for refu- 
ſing this requeſt : But Icilius to whom Virginia had been promiſed in marriage 
coming into court juſt in this inſtant, ſpirits up the People to ſuch a pitch of fury, 
that Appius thinks fit to comply. Virginius 15 ſent for, and arrives at Rome, 
notwithſtanding the ſecret meaſures taken by Appius to intercept him on the road. 
$. III. The cauſe is beard, and the impoſture of Claudius made manifeſt to all 
preſent. Appius neverthele/s making bimſelf a witneſs in the affair. and pre- 
tending conſcience, decrees Virginia to his client. The father hereupon, to hin- 
der his daughter from being diſhonoured, ſtabs her, and then haſtens back to the 
army, leaving _ city in a great commotion, which Valerius and Horatius take 
care to augment. F. IV. The ſoldiers upon hearing the tragical ſtory from 
Virginius revolt from their Generals, return to Rome, and encamp on mount 
Aventine. §. V. The Senate being convened by the Decemvir Oppius, diſpatch 
three of their body to them, to queſtion them upon their deſertion. The ſoldiers 
unanimouſly cry out, to have Valerius and Horatius ſent to them, and they give 
no other anſwer. This army is ſoon after joined by all the ſoldiers of the other, 
who are equally incenſed againſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of Icilius. 
The Senate is for ſending Valerius and Horatius io the mutineers ;, but thoſe two 
Senators refuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs depoſe themſelves. The lalter rejeft 
this condition, *lill they hear that the armies are marched to the Mons Sacer ; 
they then promiſe to lay down their authority. F. VI. Valerius and Horatius 
repair to the Mons Sacer, and prevail with the army, upon a promiſe of the an- 
cient Government's being reſtored, to return to Rome ; but the ſoldiers before 
they ſeparate chuſe their Tribunes ; and ſoon after Valerius and Horatius are 
named Conſuls.” F. VII. Theſe popular Magiſtrates get ſeveral new laws paſſed 
in favour of the People. F. VIII. Virginius being now one of the Tribunes, im- 
peaches Appius for bis conduct as a Judge in relation to Virginia; and inſiſts 
upon bis making his defence immediately, or being impriſoned till the day of trial. 
Appius appeals to the People, but in vain. He is carried to priſon. His uncle 
C. Claudius /ollicits for bis enlargement without ſucce/s. Appius dies in priſon. 
His Collegue Oppius being tried and condemned dies alſo in priſon the day of bis 
commitment, The other Decemwvirs all baniſh themſelves. Claudius the client 
and miniſter of Appius is condemned to death, yet ſuffers only haniſhment. The 
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Tribune Duilius puts a ſtop to all further proſecutions, relating to the tyranny 
of the Decemvirs. | 
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F. I. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats the qui and Volſci, and 
Horatius the Sabines. Nevertheleſs the Senate, being diſſatisfied with their too 
popular adminiſtration, and being eſpecially moved by a ſpeech of C. Claudius, 
who inveighs bitterly againſt them, reject their petition for a triumph. Hereupon 
they apply to the People, and obtain of them, by means of the Tribunes, what 
the Senate had refuſed. F. II. The Tribunes form a deſign of getting themſelves 
perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. Du- 
ilius diſliking this project f his Collegues, contrives to defeat that part of it 
which related to the Conſuls, by engaging theſe to declare publickly, that they will 
not hold over after their year is expired, though the People ſhould deſire it. He 
then holds the Aſſembly for electing Tribunes; and by his influence, joined with 
the Senate's, five new ones are choſen ; after which, finding that be cannot pre- 
vail with the Tribes to fill the other five places with new Magiſtrates, be diſmiſſes 
the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the whole number of ten Tribunes to the 
ue already elected. Theſe five, among thoſe they aſſociate with them in their | 
305. office, name two Patricians. (Lartius Herminius and T. Virginius are cho- --i 
ſen Conſuls, TRrEBONnIus ASPER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly after 
gets a Law paſſed, forbidding the Tribunes the practice of Cooptation. F. III. 
The next year (when M. Geganius and C. Julius are Conſuls) produces nothing 
307. remarkable. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
Agrippa Furius) the old diſſentions are renewed ; inſomuch that though the E- 
qui and Volici, taking advantage of theſe diſorders, ravage the country to the 
very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies of troops to repulſe 
them : But Quinctius gets the better of this oppoſition, by a ſpeech he makes to 
the People. The Conſuls rout the enemy, and make a great ſlaughter of them. 
$. IV. The Roman People diſhonour themſelves by a judgment they give in a cauſe 
referred to their arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. 


CHAT, AI. 


308. §. I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate of M. Genucius and C. Cur- 
tius,) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and that the 
 lawprobibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying may be repealed. 
Canuleius one of the Tribunes declares to the Senate in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that he will conſtanily oppoſe all levies of troops, let the want of them be never ; 
Jo preſſing, till theſe conceſſions are made to the People. F. II. C. Claudius in l 
a private Aſſembly of the oldeſt Senators, moves ts have recourſe to arms and vio- 
lence, rather than yield to theſe demands. But T. Quinctius and the majority : 
of the Aſſembly think it better to comply than come to a rupture with the Peo- 
ple. Claudius bereu pon, to hinder the debaſing of the Cos ulſbip, makes thi 
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new propoſal, that inſtead of Conſuls, a certain number of MiLITARY Ta1- - 


BINES be choſen partly out of the Senate, and partly from among the Commons; 
and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. This project being 
approved, the Senate is aſſembled, and the Tribunes are called to it, to give their 
reaſons in behalf of the new laws which they demand. Canuleius, inſtead of 
[peaking to the matter in hand, inveighs againſt the Conſuls for holding ſecret A, 
ſemblies, from which Horatius and Valerius are excluded. The Conſul Genuci- 
us gives a ſatisfactory anſwer to this complaint. After Valerius and Horatius 
Bave ſpoken in favour of the People, and Claudius againſt them, the Conſul's 
brother T. Genucius makes the propoſal which bad been ſuggeſted by C. Claudius. 
In concluſion it is approved by Senate and People, and fix MitiTary TRI- 
BUNES (bree of each order) are to take the place of two Confuls, F. III. But 
when the day of election comes, the People will not give their voices to any but 
Patricians ; and only three Military Tribunes are elected. Theſe are obliged 
ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome defect in their inauguration ; and two 
Conſuls (L. Papirius and L. Sempronius) are cbeſen to govern the Republic the 
remainder of the year. F. IV. Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinc- 
tius Capitolinus (a fifth time Conſul) and M. Geganius (a ſecond time) the 
CENSORSHIP is eſtabliſhed. 


CH AP, XXXII. 


$. I. The Romans put an end to a civil war among the Ardeates, F. II. 
The next year*s Conſuls, M. Fabius and Poſthumius Æbutius, make the Arde- 
ates /ome amends for the wrongs the Romans had done them on occaſion of their 
conteſt with the Aricians. This year proves a year of peace, as does alſo the fol- 
lowing year, when the Government is in the hands of C. Furius and M. Papiri- 
us. F. III. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate of Proculus Geganius and L. Me- 
nenius, a Roman Knight named Sp. Mælius a/pires to the ſovereign power. 
Being a rich corn-merchant, he during a dearth of proviſions wins the meaner 
fort of people by a free diſtribution of corn, and ſome of their Tribunes by mo- 
ney. Ile cauſes great quantities of arms to be brought into his bouſe by might.” His 
deſigns are diſcovered by Minucius, Supermtendant of proviſions, in the Conſu- 
late of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (#ow a ſixth time Conſul) and Agrippa Mene- 
nius. Quinctius on thts occaſion names his brother Quinctius Cincinnatus Dicła- 
tor, who appoints Servilius Ahala 1 be his General of the Horſes, Meælius being 
ſummoned to appear before the Difiator*s Tribunal, and not obeying, is flain by 
Servilius. Three of the Tribunes, provoked at this ation, ſtir up the People to 
mutiny z and the Patriclans, to pacify them, conſent to the creation of Military 
Tribunes for the next year. None but Patricians are choſen to that office. 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


$. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under the proteftion of 
Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, and think- 
git adviſeable io have Conſuls to conduct it, M. Geganius (a third time) and 
c 2 L. Ser- 
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L. Sergius are choſen ; but theſe ſoon reſign the care of the war io a Difator, 
Mamercus Amilius, who defeats the enemy in a pitched battle, wherein Corne- 
lius Coſſus à legionary Tribune kills Tolumnius and ftrips him of his armour, 
$. II. In the following Conſulate of M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, a Tribune 
named Sp. Malius commences 4 proſecution againſt Servilius and Minucius, 
for the death of Mzlius the corn-merchant. The hiſtorians are not agreed about 
the iſſue of it. F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew the war during the 
Conſulate of Julius Iulus and L. Virginius, when the Romans are ſorely diſtre/- 
ſed by a plague. Q. Servilius Priſcus being named Difator, routs the enemy 
and takes Fidenæ. Ii is uncertain what Magiſtrates were choſen to govern the 
Republic, the next year, but whoever they were, they reſigned tbeir authority 
to Mamercus Emilius, who 7s again named to the Diftatorſhip, upon a rumour 
that all Hetruria is preparing for war. This rumour proves groundleſs. E- 
milius, through zeal for the public liberty, gets a law paſſed retraining the of- 
ice of Cenſor to 18 months duration. He then reſigns the Diftatorſhip. C. Fu- 
rius and M. Geganius, the Cenſors, in revenge deprive bim of the common pri- 
vileges of a citizen. AEmilius nevertheleſs protects thoſe his bitter enemies Fon 
the fury of the populace, who are ready io murder them,, F. IV. The Senate are 
obliced to humour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be created for the 
next year. However none but Patricians are choſen. Nothing memorable hap- 


pens during their adminiſtration, but a plague, which ceaſes in the following year, 


«when the Republic is again governed by Military Tribunes a# Patricians, The 
rich Plebeians complain of the poorer fort for their having conſtantly refuſed to 
cleft any of them to that Magiſtracy. A Lato is paſſed, forbidding thoſe who 
ſtand for offices to wear garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs :- The Senate, 
fearing leſt ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Military Tribuneſhip, 
determine if poſſible to reſtore the Conſulſhip ( from which Plebeians are excluded.) 
A wwar with the Equi favours this deſign. T. Quinctius (n of Lucius) and 
C. Julius are cboſen Conſuls; but theſe diſagreeing, through jealouſy, the Senate 
judge it neceſſary to have a Diftator. The Conſuls refuſe to name one. The Se- 
nators provoked bereat, raſhly apply to the Tribunes to interpoſe in the affair. 
The Tribunes threaten the Conſuls to have them carried to priſon if they don't 
comply. Poſthumius Tubertus is named Diftator, He defeats the enemy, and 
returns triumphant to Rome. F. V. The Aqui in the following Conſulate of 
C. Papirius and L. Julius obtain a truce. for eight years. (A regulation is made, 
that fines ſhall for the future be paid in mug inſlead of cattle.) The Romans 
continue in peace during this and the ſucceeding Conſulate of L. Sergius (a ſe- 
cond time Conſu!) and Hoſtus Lucretius. The next year, when T. Quinctius 
(a ſecond time) and A. Cornelius Coſſus are Conſuls, Rome is offiiftled by a fa- 
mine and a plague, which occaſions the People to have reconr/e to foreign ſuperſti- 
tions, but theje are ſoon prohibited. §. VI. The Veientes in the following Con- 


- ſulate FL. Papirius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Servilius Ahala, make incurſ/i- 


ons en the Roman lands. Dijputes ariſing between the Senate and People about 
tbe prerogative of proclaiming this war, the Romans do not take the field "till 
the next year, when the People prevail to bave Military Tribunes in the Go- 
Ternment, but they are all Patricians. Theſe not acting in concert are defeated 
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by the enemy; ubereupon Mamercus Emilius (who bad been degraded by the 
Cenſors) is a third time raiſed to the Diftatorſhip. He gives the Veientes 4 
total overibrow, and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which had again re- 
volted from the Romans, 


C HAP. XXIV. 


$. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the Government the two following 
years; but the choice falls only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this preference of the Nobles to 
them, in the eleftions. The Senate to counterplot them, before the new elections 
come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the Plebeians into the field againſt 
the Volſci. In their abſence Appius Claudius (/n of the Decemvir) one of the 
Military Tribunes, holds an Aſſembly for electing Conſuls, and C. Sempronius 
and Q. Fabius are choſen. F. II. Sempronius brings the whole Roman army 
into danger of being cut to pieces by the Volſci. An Officer of horſe named 
Tempanius, by his bravery and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. 
He arrives at Rome before the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of bis 
conduct. F. III. The People condemn Poſthumius (one of thoſe Military Tri- 
bunes, who by their diſunion bad loſt a battle in the year 327,) in a fine, Tem- 
panius is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons. His General Semproni- 
us being proſecuted by the People for his miſconduct, be takes bis part, and enga- 
ges the Tribune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 


C HAP. XXXV. 


F. I. The next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
Numerius Fabius, new aifſentions ariſe in the Republic, on occaſion of a pro- 
pofſal to add two Quaſtors to the two already eſtabliſhed. The Tribunes inſiſt, 
that of the four one balf ſhall be always Plebeians. The Senate oppoſe this, but 
are willing to leave the People free in their choice. The Tribunes not content, 
proteſt, by way of revenge, againſt holding the Comitia for electing Conſuls. The 
two parties come at length to this compromiſe, that Military Tribunes ſhall be 
elefted to the government, and that the People ſhall be free to chuſe Patricians or 
Plebeians to the Queſtorſhip. Notwithſtanding all that the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons can do, the People chuſe not only the Military Tribunes but the Quæſtors too 
out of the Patricians only. The Tribunes of the Commons, to vent their rage, 
renew the proſecution againſt Sempronius (whoſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one 
of the new Military Tribunes, had preſided in the Aſſembly for chuſing Que- 
ſtors) and they get him fined. F. II. The following fix years to the year of 
Rome 340 the State is governed by Military Tribunes. In 334 a conſpiracy 
of the ſlaves is diſcovered and prevented. In 335 the Romans have @ war 
with the Labicani and Aqui united. The three Military Tribunes quarrel about 
the command of the army, one of the three being to ſtay in the city. Q. Ser- 
vilius, formerly Dictator, the father of one of them, orders his ſon to remain 
at Rome, The other two take the field, and command alternately. The Ro- 
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man army is routed. Young Servilius names his father to the Dictatorſbip. This 
great man in eight days recovers the affairs of the Republic, and then reſigns his 
office. The year 336 is a year of peace, In 337 the Tribunes revive the old 
quarrel about the diſtribution f the conquered lands. Appius's advice to the 
Senate, to raiſe a diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. 
Six of them ſide with the Patricians. The like good underſtanding is main- 
tained the next year (338) between the Nobles and ſome of the Tribunes. F. III. 
But in 339 the affair of the AGRARIan Law is revived. Poſthumius, 
one of the Military Tribunes and General of the army, having promiſed the 
ſoldiers the plunder of Bola taken from the Equi, afterwards breaks his word 
with them. Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, to make the ſoldiers 
amends, propoſes that a colony of them ſhall be ſeitled at Bola, and ils territory 
divided among them. Poſthumius (who had been called to Rome to oppoſe Sex- 
tius's proceedings) threatens that it ſhall be the worſe for bis men if any ſuch ſtep 
be made in their favour. The Tribune takes advantage of this proud and im- 
prudent menace to incenſe the People againſt the General; and a report of it be- 
ing made in the camp, the ſoldiers muliny and wound one of the Quæſtors; 
and Poſthumius, at his return to the camp, attempting to puniſh the guilty, is 
ſtoned by the ſoldiers, The Senate, fearing leſt the People, in order to ſcreen the 
murderers, ſhould chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next year (340) uſe 
all their endeavours to get Conſuls elected, and they prevail. The Faſces are 
transferred ts A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Fut ius Medullinus, who foeww great 
moderation and prudence in the proſecution of the criminals. F. IV. Nothin 
very memorable, except a plague and famine, happens in the three following 
Conſulates. But in the year 344, when Cn. Cornelius and L. Furius (a /econd 
time) are Conſuls, three Tribunes of the name of Icilius prevail with the People 
to chuſe three of the four Quæſtors cut of the Plebeians. The Senate is likewiſe 
forced to conſent to the chigſing of Military Tribunes for the next year, but find 
means to diſappoint the Icilii in their expectation of being raiſed to that dignity. 
Three Patric ians are choſen. Theſe being ordered by the Senate to name a Didta- 
tor, on occaſion of a war with the Volici, two of them refuſe. The Senate bere- 
upon has recourſe, as formerly, to the Tribunes; but theſe return a diſdainful 
anſwer, and will nat meddle in the diſpute. Servilius Ahala, he third Military 
Tribune, names P. Cornelius Diftator, who quickly puts an end 19 the war. 
Servilius's two Collepues in anger againſt the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes 
at the next eletion : However Patricians are choſen, and ſo likewiſe the nex! year. 
The Tribunes of the Commons, provoted to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves by 
oppoſing the levies for a war with the Veientes, who bad inſulted the Roman 
Ambaſſadors ; and they make the old affair of the Agrarian Law their pretence, 
The Senate get the better of this oppoſition, by decreeing that the infantry ſhall 
hereafter have Pay out of the public treaſury during the ſervice, The People 
Joyfully confi mW this Decree, and readily offer themſelves 10 be inlifled. 
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$. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of the fiege (which 
laſted ten) there is little action. The third year, (350 of Rome) the Tribunes 
of the Commons make a ſtir about the hardſhip the ſoldiers ſuffer by being de- 
tained in the camp all the winter. Appius Claudius, one of the Military Tri- 
bunes, aſſembles the People and inveighs againſt the Tribunes for their ſeditious 
behaviour. His barangue bas little effect; but a leſs which the beſiegers ſuſ- 
tain before the place, animates the Plebeians with a zeal to puſh on the fiege 
with vigour. The Senate for the firſt time allow pa to THE Horss. F. II. 
The year following, Sergius and Virginius (two of the Military Tribunes) ba- 
ving the conduct of the fiege, quarrel and divide the troops between them. The 
Faliſci and Capenates ( People of Hetruria,) come to the aſſiſtance of the Veien- 
tes, and fall upon one fide of Sergius's camp, while the beſieged ſally out and 
attack the other. Virgins refuſes to aſſiſt bis Collegue ; the troops of the latter 
are routed. Hereupon the two Generals are both recalled. All the Military 
Tribunes of this year are obliged to abdicate, and new ones are choſen. The 
Tribunes of the Commons raiſe ſuch diſturbances at Rome about the levies, that in 
the election of thoſe Magiſtrates the People cannot agree in the choice of more than 
eight. The majority of theſe eight name two more, in defiance of the Trebonian 
Law. C. Trebonius, one of the preſent Tribunes, draws the hatred of the Peo- 
ple upon three of his Collegues on this account, but they artfully divert it from 
themſelves by turning it againſt Sergius and Virginius (the Generals of the laſt 
year) who are both fined for miſcondufF, F. III. The Tribunes renew the do- 
meſtic broils : But all is quieted by the chuſing ſome Plebeians into the Military 
Tribuneſbip. Alt the next elections the Cemitia cbuſe five Flebeians to that dignity, 
and only one Patrician. The arms of the Republic proſper, but there happens a 
great mortality among men and cattle. To avert this evil the ceremony of the 
Lectiſternium is obſerved. F. IV. The Senate take advantage of the People's 
fears and ſuperſtition, to get the Military Tribuneſhip for Patricians only; pre- 
tending that the Gods were angry at the choice, tobich had been made of Plebeians 
to that Magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. This being looked upon as a 
prodigy, and an old Veientan ſoldier having delivered a prophecy, that Veii 
ſhould not be taken before the water of that lake was all run out, Deputies are 
[ent from Rome to conſult the Oracle of Delphos. Theſe return the next year 
with an anſwer agreeable to the old man's prophecy. Canals are made to drain 
the lake. Some defect being diſcovered in the inauguration of the preſent Milita- 
ry Tribunes, they all abdicate, and fix new ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their 
adminiſtration not being proſperous, Camillus is named Dictator. F. V. He 


takes Veii by ſap. 
CH A FF. AXAVIE 


$. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus on account of ſome ſingulari- 
ties in he pomp of his triumph ;, but much more for demanding back from them a 
tenth part of the ſpoil of Veii, to diſcharge a vow, which he had made to Apol: 
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lo juſt before the aſſault, and which he had afterwards forgot. The Roman La- 
dies contribute their jewels to make a golden vaſe for Apollo, F. II. The next 


| year (the Republic being under the Government of ſix Military Tribunes, all Pa- 


tricians) Sicinius Dentatus, a Tribune of the Commons, propoſes that half of the 
Senators, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove to Veii, and ſettle there, 
After much ſtruggle Camillus andthe other Senators bring this project to nothing. 
$. III. Camillus is choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes for the year following, 
and to him is committed the conduct of the war againſt the Faliſci. He beſieges 
Falerii their capital city. A ſchool-maſter to whom the ſons of the chief inhabitants 
of the place are committed for education, betrays his truſt, and puts all the 
children into the hands of Camillus. The Roman deteſting both the treachery and 
the traytor, makes the boys whip him back again into the town, The Faliſci moved 
this generous atlion, ſubmit to the Romans, who grant them peace on the con- 
ition only of paying the expencesof the campaign. During this tranſaion, two 
of Camillus's Collegues gain a viftory over the Aqui. F. IV. The People, 
oben the time comes for electing their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame office thoſe of 
the old ones who bad appeared for the propoſal of removing half the People to 
Veii. On the other hand, the Patricians get Conſular Government reſtored. 
L. Lucretius and Servius Sulpicius are elemed Conſuls. Sicinius the Tribune, 
Author of the project of going to Veii, gets to of bis late Collegues fined for ba- 
wing oppoſed it. This project is debated in an Aſſembly of the People, and re- 
jelled by a majority of only one tribe. The Senate decree ſeven acres of the 
lands of Veii to every freeman of Rome. F. V. L. Valerius and M. Manlius 
are choſen Conſuls for the next year. The Volſinienſes, a People of Hetruria, 


tate arms againſt Rome. The Conſuls being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, 


362. 


363. 


reſign the Faſces to ſix Military Tribunes. The proſperous ſtate of Rome at this 
time, 
C H A P. XXXVIII. 


$. I. A malicious accuſation is brought againſt Camillus, for having taken 
to his own uſe ſome part of the ſpoil of Ven, To avoid the diſgrace of a con- 
demnation, he baniſbes himſelf. F. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in Hetruria be- 
ing beſieged by the Gauls under King Brennus, the Inhabitants implore the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans. Three brothers of the name of Fabius are ſent Am- 
baſſadors from Rome 10 mediate a peace between the contending powers, Bren- 
nus gives them a haughty reception. The Fabii young and indiſcreet, having 
entered the town, put themſelves at the head of the Cluſians, and make a 
ſally with them againſt the befiegers. Q. Fabius with his own hand kills one 
of their Captains. Brennus provoked at this breach of the law of nations, raiſes 
the ſiege, and marches ſtrait towards Rome. He ſends a Herald, and de- 
mands that the Ambaſſadors be delivered up to him. The Romans, inſtead of 
complying with this demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Military Tribuneſhip, and 
place them at the head of the army which is to act againſt the Gauls. F. III, 
Brennus gives the Romans à total overthrow on the banks of the Allia. The 
fourth day after the Battle, be enters Rome, the gates of it being left open, moſt 


of the citizens fled, and the Senate with all they were capable to bear away retired 
| into 
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into the Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venerable old men, who had devoted 
themſelves to death, fitting in the Forum in robes and chairs of ſlate. They 
are all lain. The Capitol is inveſted, and the City burnt, F. IV. Camillus 
(who in bis exile reſided at Ardea) puts himſelf at the bead of the Ardeates, 
ſurprizes and cuts off ſame detachments of Gauls ſent out to plunder the country. 
Upon the report of this ation, the Romans, who were diſperſed about the ter- 
ritory of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a_requeſt to him to be their General. He 
declines it till a young man, diſpatchd away to the Capitol for that purpoſe, 
brings him from the Senate a commiſſhon, which conſtitutes him Diator. 
g. V. While Camillus is aſſembling an army, the Gauls attempt to ſcale the 
Capitol in the night. Their approach ta the ramparts is diſcovered by the 
cacklin £4 ſome geeſe The aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of 
M. Ma ius. Camillus hinders all proviſions from coming to the enemy. 
$. VI. Bath befiegers and beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon 
a treaty. The Romans are to purchaſe @ peace with 1000 Ib. weight of gold. 
While the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives: He breaks of the treaty, and 
forces the Gauls to raiſe the ſiege and quit the country. F. VII. Rome being 
deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal of removing to Veu. Camillus 
(who is continued in the Dictatorſtip the whole year) oppoſes it with great zeal ; 
but an accidental word of a Centurion is what determines the People to ſtay and 
rebuild the city. Manlius is rewarded. Q. Fabius the Ambaſſador, who by bis 
blameable conduct had provoked the Gauls againſt Rome, kills himſelf to avoid a 
public condemnation. F. VIII. Before the end of the next year (during which 
the Commonwealth is governed by ſix Military Tribunes) the CiTv 1s entirely 
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9. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman State reſolve, if poſſible, to 
cruſh it before it can recover its former ſtrength. The Military Tribunes march 


an army againſt the V olſci and Latines, but by ill conduct ſuffer it to be incloſed 


by the enemy. Camillus bereupon is, a third time, named Dictator; be raiſes 
new forces, reſcues the army in diftreſs, and forces the enemy's camp, after 
which be takes the capital city of the Equi, ſubdues the Volici, and recovers 
Sutrium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The next year (when the Commonwealth 
ain governed by Military Tribunes ) the Roman arms proſper abroad. The 
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year gm is a year of peace. Four new Tribes are added to the ttventy one, 

I. The expectation of a new war makes the Romans chooſe Camillus to be 
one of the fix Military Tribunes for the next year. He leads the Roman troops 
firſt againſt the Volici of Antium, and then againſt the Hetrurians; and has 
ſucceſs in both expeditions.” The Latines and Hernici ſubmit. 


3 * 


I. 


F. I. The next year Military Tribunes being again choſen to the Government, 
Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) envious of Camillus's glory, and moved by 
an exorbitant Ambition, uſes ſuch methods to make himſelf popular, as alarm 
the Senate, They name A, Cornelius Coſſus Difater. He ſummons Man- 
lius to appear before him, and anſwer for ſome ſeditious diſcourſes be bad 
attered. Manlius not anſwering direftly to the Dictator's queſtion is committed 
to priſon, Coſſus ſoon after reſigns the Diftatorſhip. The Senate fearing the 
rage of the People, who are devoted to Manlius, fet him at liberty. F. II. 
Camillus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes fer the next year. Manlius 
renews bis fattious intrigues. Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach him 


of Treaſon, and, by ſentence of the People, he is thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock. 


GH A P. III 
F. I. During the ſix following years, and the beginning of the ſ/Menth, Rome 


is almoſt entirely free from civil diſſenſions; but wars are carried on abroad, 
againſt the Praneſtint and Volſci, with very little interruption, Camillus be- 
ing one of the Military Tribunes in the year 373, gives a remarkable proof of 
his moderation, when diſreſpettfully treated by one of his Collegues. 


C HAP. IV. 


$. I. The lower ſort of the People of Rome are over awed and oppreſs'd by 
the Great and the Rich; and the Commons in general loſe that ſpirit and cou- 
rage they formerly had in contending with the Nobles. F. II. In the midſt of 
this extreme dejeftion, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold and enterpriſing 
men at work to raiſe the fortune of the Plebeians higher than ever, and to obtain 
even the dignity of the Conſulſbip for perſons of that order. The three who 
form ibis deſign are, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the Lady's Father (a Patrician) 
C. Licinius Stolo, her Huſband (a Plebeian) and L. Sextius, another Plebeian 
of great diſtinftion, The two latter having obtain'd the office of Tribunes of the 

eople, prope/e a law for the reſtraining of Uſury, another to probibit any 
citizen from poſſeſſing more than 500 acres of land, and a third to reſtore the 
Conſulate, and make it an eſtabliſÞ'd rule for the future, that of the two Conſuls 
one ſhall indiſpenſibly be a Plebeian, The Senate and Patricians on this occaſion 
gain over to them eight of the Tribunes, who pronouncing the word Veto when 
the affair is brought before the Tribes, quaſh the whole project for the 4 fl. 
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III. Licinius and Sextius in revenge, and to gain their point, being continued 
in the office of Tribunes of the Commons, oppoſe and binder for four years ſuc- 
ceſſroely any election of Military Tribunes ; and the Republic falls into a kind of 
anarchy, But in the fifth year a new war breaking out, obiiges them to deſiſt 
from their oppoſition 3 and then ſix Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are choſen 
to the government. The war continuing, Military Tribunes are again elected, 
and theſe too are fix men of the Patrician order. Nevertheleſs, as Fabius Am- 
buſtus happens to be one of the number, Sextius and Licinius having bis coun- 
tenance and aſſiſtance, take this opportunity to renew ibeir propoſal of the three 
Laws ; to which they add a fourth, importing, that Ten Guardians, inſtead of 
Two, ſhall have the care of theSybilline Books, and that of theſe ten, five ſhall be 
Plebeian. The determination of the whole affair is ſuſpended on account of the 
abſence of ſo many Citizens as are employed in the war. F. IV. The next year 
the Republic bas again ſix Patrician Governors, but the Senate is obliged 10 
baue recourſe to a Diftator, and Camillus is raid (a 4th time) to that dig- 
nity. He diſperſes by his authority an aſſembly of the Tribes, which the Tribunes 
had convened in order to get the Laws paſſed ; and preſently after reſigns bis 
poſt. F. V. P. Manlius is choſen Dictator in his room. This Dictator names a 
Plebeian to be his General of the Horſe, the firſt inſtance of ſuch a nomination. 
The Tribunes having a ſupreme magiſtrate ſo favourable io them, think of 
puſhing their affair with freſh vigour ; but the People themſelves grow cold 
and indifferent as to that part of the project which relates to the Conſulate. 
Sextius and Licinius enraged hereat, tell them plainly in a general aſſembly, 
that either that late which qualifies Plebelans for the Conſulate, ſhall paſs, or 
none; and that if they perſiſt in ſuch ingratitude to their protectors, they will 
no longer ſerve in the office of the Tribuneſhip. Appius Claudius (the grandſon 
of the Decemvir) makes a ſpeech, expatiating on the inſolence ſhewn in ſuch a 
declaration. The deciſion of the affair is put off. Soon after the Commons ob- 
tain the Law concerning the Sybils Books, and then ſuffer new Military Tri- 
bunes to be choſen, all Patricians. F. VI. The conteſt relating to the other 
Laws is revived with great heat, but is again ſuſpended by the approach of an 
army of Gauls. Camillus is appointed Diftator (a 5th time.) He defeats the 
enemy, and bas a Triumph at his return to Rome. F. VII. The Tribunes 
Sextius and Licinius being reſolved to carry their point, ſummon the Tribes, and 
proceed immediately to take the voices. Upon the Dictator's oppoſing their 
meaſures, they ſend an officer to ſeize him and carry him to priſon. This cauſes 
a great commotion and ſtruggle. The Difator and Senate retire to the Senate- 
houſe to conſider what is beſt to be done, and they come to a reſolution to concede 
that ane of the Conſuls may be Plebeian. Hereupon the Centuries chuſe 
L. Amilius and L. Sextius (the Tribune) to the Conſulate. But now the Senate 
refuſes to confirm the election of the latter, which occaſions new and warm con- 
tentions, The Difator, to quiet them, propoſes, that the prerogative of judging 
in civil cauſes be taken from the Conſulate, and Prætors be appointed to per- 
form that funfion, and that theſe Prætors be always Patricians. Hereto both 
parties agree, and the Senate acquieſce in having a Plebeian Conſul. F. VIII. 
The Curule ZEdileſhip is eftabli/d in favour of the Patricians. The Tribunes 
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ſoon after obtain, that Plebeians may de cboſen ta the Curule A dileſvip, 
$. IX. The next year, L. Genucius and Q. Servilius being Conſuls, a dreadful 
Plague in Rome carries off many perſons of diſtinftion, among whom is the 
great Camillus. 


PRA TY. 


$. I. In the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo) the 
Plague continuing, and the Romans, to remove it, having in vain tried the ſu- 
penſtilious ceremony of the Lectiſternium, they endeavour to appeaſe the Gods by 
inſtituting to their bonour the Scenic Shows. This expedient alſo failing, they 
try another the next year (L. Emilius (the 2d ay; Cn, Genucius being 
Conſuls) which is, to create a Diftatoy to drive a Nail into the wall of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The plagite ceaſes ; but L. Manlius Imperioſus 
the Dictator is unwilling to reſign bis authority, and uſes violence to make the 
People liſt themſelves for a war with the Hernici. The Tribunes however oblige 
bim to abdicate; and in the following Conſulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genucius 
(both Conſuls a 2d time) be is cited by the Tribune Pomponias to anſwer for his 
miſcondutt during his Dictatorſbip, and particularly for his cruelty to his own 
fon, named Titus. The fon, who wvas in the country, hearing of what paſ#d, 
comes to Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in his bed, aud by threatening to ſtab him, 
makes bim ſwear to deſiſt from the Proſecution. The People, pleaſed with the 
filial piety of Joung Manlius, give him ſoon after the poſt of Legionary Tribune 
(or Colonel.) F. II. In this ſame year the earth opens on a ſudden in the midſt 
of the Forum, and continues open, to the great terror of the City. M. Curtius, 
a young Patritian, moved by an obſcure anſwer of the Augurs, who bad been 
thereupon confulted, leaps into the gulph compleatly armed and on horſeback. Some 
authors ſay, that the earth immediately tloſed. F. III. The Conſul Genucios, 
the FIRST PLEBEt An Rome bad ever placed at the head of an Army, 
conducts the war againſt the Hernici. He falls into an ambuſh, bis Legions are 
routed, and be himſelf ſlain. This diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians to the 
anger of the Gods on account 4 the profanation of the Augural Ceremonies, by 
inaugurating @ Plebeian. e ſurviving Conſul names Appius Claudius Dic- 
tator, who carrying on the war, gains a viflory, but with great loſs. F. IV. 
The People, notwithſtanding the clamours of the Patricians, chuſe Licinius 
Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a 2d time to the Conſulate. They give bim for a 
College C. Sulpicius Peticus. But the Tyburtes revolting ſoon after, and it 
being ſuſpefted that they were encouraged to this revolt by a ſecret promiſe of 
aſſiſtance from the Gauls, it is thought neceſſary to create a Difiator. T. Quinc- 
tius Pennas is named to that dignity. The Gauls advance within three miles of 
Rome, encamping on the banks of the Anio. The Romans pitch their camp on 
the oppoſite fide, a bridge parts the two armies. On this bridge young Manlius 
in ſingle combat flays the mightieſt champion of the Gauls, a man of a gigantic 
ſtature ; which accident ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their camp in the 
night and in confuſion. The next year (in the Conſulate of M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
and C. Pcetelius Libo) the Gauls appear again in the neighbourhood of Rome ; 

2 an 


and the Romans (under the conduit of Servilius Ahala, created 3 once 
more defeat them. The two Conſuls make war with ſucceſ3 againſt the Tybur- 
tes and the Hernici. 


CHAP. VL 


$. I. The Faſces are transferred to M. Popilius Lænas and Cn. Manlius. 
A domeſtic ſedition, «which was ſoon quelPd, an incurſion of the Tyburtes, who 
were ſoon repulſed, and the commencement of a new war againſt Rome by the 
Tarquinienſes, are the chief events of this Conſulſbip. F. II. The ſucceeds 
Conſuls are C. Fabius Ambuſtus, and C. Plautius Proculus. The Ga 
appear on a ſudden in . the plains of Proeneſte. Hereupon C. Sulpicius is 
named Diftator, who with an army ſtrengthen'd by the Latines (who now renew 
their antient treaties with Rome) marches againſt the Gauls. The Diftator for 
prudential reaſons avoids an 'engagement with the enemy, till be is forced to it 
by the muttinying of his ſoldiers, impatiently ardent to fight. By the help of a 
new ſtratagem he obtains a compleat victory. He has a Triumph at bis return, 
and then reſigns the Government to the Conſuls. Plautius ſubdues the Hernici, 
but Fabius is vanquiſhed by the Tarquinienſes. F. III. Two new Tribes are 
form' d. A Law is paſs'd againſt openly canvaſſing for votes. Another (in the 
following adminiſtration of C. Martius Rutilus and Cn. Manlius, who is now 
a 24 time Conſul) fixing the legal intereſt of money at One per Cent. Licinius 
Stolo, author of 'the law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more than five hundred 
acres of land, is convited of a breach of it. A law is paſſed againſt bolding the 
Comitia in any place but Rome. F. IV. New Conſuls are choſen. M. Fabius 
Ambuſtus and M. Popilius Lænas (both a 2d time ;) but the Faliſci and Tar- 
quinienſes having engaged all Hetruria to take part with them againſt Rome, 
C. Marcius Rutilus, tbe PLEBEraN Conſul of the laſt year, is named Dro- 
TATOR by Popilius the Plebeian Conſul of this, to the great diſpleaſure of the 
Nobles. He obtains a compleat viftory over the enemy, and has a Triumph, in 
ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate. However, he is not ſuffered (becauſe a 
Plebeian) to bold the Comitia for the new eleftion of Conſuls. The aſſembly is 
beld by an Inter-rex, and then Two Patricians (C. Sulpicius Peticus (a third 
time) and M. Valerius) are choſen to the Conſulate, contrary tothe intent of one 
of the Licinian laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next year the 
Faſces are again in the hands of two Patricians. Theſe are M. Fabius Am- 
buſtus (a third time Conſul) and T. Quinctius Pennas. The former ſubdues 
the T yburtes, the latter defeats the Tarquinienſes. (The Samnites conclude an 
alliance with the Romans.) The Nobles prevail once more to have only Patri- 
clans in the Government. C. Sulpicius Peticus (a fourth time) and M. Valerius 
(a 24 time) are promoted to the Conſulate. The former is appointed to lead an 
army into Hetruria againſt the Tarquinienſes and Faliſci; the latter another 
againſt the Volſci ; and ſoon after T. Manlius (who had never been Cowsvr ) 
1% named Die rA ToR to condutt a third army againſt the Coerites. The Cœ- 
rites ſubmit, The Conſuls act only on the defenſive. 
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6 | CHAP. vn 


i &. I. The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the holding of the Comitia for elect- 
ing new Magiſtrates, till the Difatorſhip of Manlius and the Conſular Year 
are expired; and during the Inter-regnum, that follows, they prevail to have 

401, C. Marcius Rutilus, a PLEBE1AN, raiſed (now a 2d time) lo the Conſulate 
with P. Valerius. Theſe Magiſtrates take effeftual meaſures to relieve the 
Debtors, in order to maintain peace at home. F. II. Upon a falſe rumour that 
the Twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria are preparing for a war with Rome, 
Julius Iulus is named Dictator. Julius employs his influence to get two Patri- 
cians choſen to the Conſulate for the next year, The People, tho they oppoſe 
this deſign, and hinder the meeting of the Centuries during his Dictatorſbip, 

402. ſuffer C. Sulpicius (now a 5th time) and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, both Pa- 
tricians, to be declared Conſuls, when the Comitia are afterwards held by an 

1 | Inter-rex. Nevertheleſs, in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail for the 

1 | firſt time to have a PLEBEIAN choſen to the CENSORSHIP. This was 3 
Wo C. Marcius Rutilus who had been created Diftator in 397. F. III. And not- 
| withſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name a Dittator to bold the Comitia for 

the election of their ſucceſſors, in order to get two Patricians choſen, M. Po- 

11 403. pilius Lænas, à Plebeian, is promoted (now a 3d time) to the Conſulate with 

1 L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius falling ſick, the Plebeian Conſul has the ſole 
18 conduct of a new war with the Gauls. M. Valerius the PRÆ TOR of Rome 

[ is placed at the head of an army to defend the City; this being the firſt inſtance 

14 | 4 PrxaToR's afting as a GENERAL. Popilius defeats the Gauls in batile; 

4 ut being diſabled from doing buſineſs, by a wound, and bis Collegue continuing 

fick, they name Furius Camillus Difator, to hold the Comitia for the new 
404. Elections, where the Difator himſelf, with Appius Claudius Craſſus ( both 
Patricians) are choſen Conſuls. Appius dying ſhortly after, Camillus is /uf- 
fer d to govern the Republic without a Collegue. He marches a powerful arm 
+ | againſt the Gauls, who bad ſpread themſelves on the ſea-coaſt of Latium, vi 
| VaALER1vus (afterwards ſurnamed Cox vus) a Legionary Tribune, kills in ſingle 
combat a champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions a general action, in which 
the Romans obtain the victory. Camillus being obliged ſtill to keep the field, in 
order to binder the deſcent of ſome Greek pirates on the coaſt, names T, Man- 
lius Difator, to hold the Comitia for the new Elections. Manlius, pleaſed 
with the exploit of Valerius, reſembling what he himſelf had formerly done, 
| influences the People to chuſe him, tho but twenty three years of age, to be one 

| | 405. of the Conſuls. The Collegue given him is Popilius Lænas, now promoted the 4 
fourth time to that dignity. F. IV. The Romans conclude a Treaty with the 

406, Carthaginians. F. V. In the following Conſulate of C. Plautius Hypſæus 
and T. Manlius Torquatus the Intereſt of Money is {owwer'd to Half per Cent. 

A new war with the Volſci breaks out during the adminiſtration of their ſucceſs 

al 407. ſors, Valerius Corvus (now a 24d lime Conſul) and C. Pœtelius Libo. Vale- 

rius defeats the enemy, takes from them Satricum, and burns it, The Secular 

Games are celebrated for the ſecond time according to Faſt. Cap. S. VI. The 
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next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius Dorſo and S. Sulpicius Camerinus, name L. 408. 
Furius Camillus to be Dictator (a 2d time) on occaſion of a war with a new 

enemy, the Aurunci. Furius overthrows them in battle, and at his return builds 

a Temple, which he had vowed during the action, to Juno Moneta. The year 
following, the Romans imagining that 'the Goddeſs, agreeable to her name 

Mon ETA, admoniſh'd them by Prodigies of the impending wrath of the Gods, 

C. Marcius Rutilus (ow Conſul a 2d time) and T. Manlius (Conſul a 2d time) 409. 
appoint P. Valerius to be Dictator, to order the Celebration of the Feriæ La- 

tæ. 


C H A P. VUL 


$. I. In the ſucceeding adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus (3d time Conſul) 410. 
and Cornelius Coffius Arvina, happens ibe FIRST RUPTURE between the 
Romans and SAMNITES, on occaſion of a war which the latter bad carried 
on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. . The Campanians, 
to engage the Romans to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make a ſurrender of 
themſelves and their country to the Republic. Hereupon Valerius is diretted to 
march an army into Campania, and Cornelius to „. the war inio Samnium. 
Valerius, in an action with the Samnites, has the advantage. F. II. Corne- 
lius, on the other band, by an imprudent march, brings his army into danger 0 
being entirely cut off by the enemy; however, be is delivered out of bi; 41 
culty by a ſtralagem, ſuggeſted and executed by a Legionary Tribune named 
P. Decius Mus ; and preſently after, following the advice of the ſame Decius, 
he gains a victory over the Samnites, who loſe 30,000 men in the action. De- 
cius is rewarded with many honours, F. III. Valerius obtains a ſecond victory 
over the Samnites in Campania. Theſe ſucceſſes make the Romans reſpected 
abroad. 


CH A FP -2. 


F. I. C. Marcius Rutilus is elected (the 4th time) to theConſulate, and with 411. 
him Q. Servilius Ahala. The former marches an army into Campania. He 
finds a general depravation of manners in ſome Coborts of Roman ſoldiers, who 
had been left in Capua all the wwinter , and diſcovers that they bad plotted to 
make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. To diſappoint this 
heme, he artfully contrives to ſend away the moſt mutinous and enterpriſing, 
without treating them diſgracefully, or letting his deſign appear. The ſoldiers 
at length ſuſpefting it, are alarmed with the apprebenſion of puniſhment. All 
the ſoldiers of one Cohort deſert, Theſe having poſted themſelves advantageouſly 
near Anxur, are ſoon joined by great numbers of malecontents from the City and 
the Camp. They force one Quinctius, an old ſoldier, whom they find employed 
in huſbandry, to be their leader to conduct them to Rome. Valerius Corvus is 
hereupon named Dictator, to march an army againſt the mutineers. He meets 
them eight miles from Rome, comes to a parley with them, and being a man 
extremely beloved by the ſoldiers, prevails with them to ſubmit ; yet the Rebels, 
veſtdes pardon, obtain ſome conceſſions from the Republic. | 
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CHAP. X. 


$. I. The Romans, by theſe condeſcenfions to the Rebels, loſe credit among 
their neighbours. Privernum revolts, but is quickly reduced by C. Plautius 
Hypſzus (now the 2d time Conſul.) His Collegue L. Emilius lays waſte the 
country of the Samnites, who thereupon ſue for peace, and an alliance with 
Rome, Theſe being obtained, they turn their arms once more againſt the Sidi- 
cini, who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, even upon the terms of 
being ſubject to the e, give themſebves to the Latines, already in arms, 10 
recover their independence. The Campanians follow the example of the Sidicini. 
An army formed of theſe three nations enter Samnium, but ſoon retire. The 
Samnites /end an embaſſy to the Republic, to complain of ber ſuffering the La- 
tines and Campanians to commit hoſtilities in Samnium. They receive an anſwer 
unſati factory to them, offenſive to the Campanians, and which, ſeeming to be- 
tray a ſenſe of weakneſs iu the Romans, elates the ſpirits of the Latines. Man- 
lius Torquatus is promoted (a 3d time) to the Conſulate, with P. Decius Mus. 
(Alexander King of Epirus, uncle of Alexander the Great, comes into Italy 
on the invitation of the Tarentines, to make war with the Bruttians, and con- 
cludes an alliance of friendſhip with Rome.) F. III. The Romans ſummon ten 
of the Latine Chiefs to appear at Rome, and give account of their preparations 
for war. The Latine Council ſend L. Annius with nine more to Rome, to 
demand, as the condition of renewing the alliance between the two nations, that 
one of the Conſuls and half of the Senate of Rome be for the future choſen 
out of the LaTiNEs. This demand is rejected with indignation, and war is 
declared. F. IV. Manlius and Decius having marched two armies into the 
feld, and encamped near the enemy, dream both of them the ſame dream con- 
cerning the event of the war. F. V. The Conſul Manlius cauſes his own ſon to 
be beheaded, for having fought in ſingle combat with one of the enemies officers, 
1b be prov'd victorious; becauſe he had fought without leave from his General. 
$. VI. The Romans come to a battle with the Latines. The wing where the 
Conſul Decius commands beginning to loſe ground, he, to recover the day to his 
party, and purſuant to the interpretation which had been given of his dream, 
devotes himſelf to death, ruſhing alone into the thickeſt of the enemy. His troops 
gelting freſh courage and ſtrength from ſuperſtition, and Manlius conducting the 
battle with great ſkill, the Latines are totally routed, and fly to Minturnæ. 
Manlius gives them a ſecond overthrow, after which both they and the Campa- 
nians ſubmit, and are moſt of them diſpoſſeſ#d of their lands. F. VII. In the 
following Conſulate of Q. Publilius and I. Amilius ſome of the Latines rebel, 
and form two armies. Publilius ſucceeding in an expedition againſt one of 
them, is decreed @ Triumph, milius not having equal ſucceſs againſt the 
other, is refuſed that honour. Hereupon be inveighs againſt the Senate, and 
ineites the People to ſedition ; and becauſe the Senate, to prevent diſturbances, 
order bim to name a Dictator, be in revenge nominates to that dignity his Ple- 
beian Collegue. be Difator, during bis whole adminiſtration, imploys his 


Power and influence for the advantage of the Plebeians, and obtains ſome laws 
in 
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in their favour. The Senate 10 pique Emilius, tender of bis honour, enable 
the next year's Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus and C. Mænius, ts fini/þ with 
glory the war which be bad left unfiniſhed. F. VIII. The Romans determine 
the fate of the ſeveral conquered Cities. The Latines, from being Allies, are 
made Subjects of Rome. 


CHA PAL 


$. I. In the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Zlius Pœtus, 
PuBL1L1Us, tho? a Plebeian, obtains the PR&ATORSHIP 3 /0 that all the great 
Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now common to the 
two Orders. From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable events 
are, The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover'd Galleries, by the Conſul 
Atilius Regulus (in the year 418) at the fiege of Cale, the chief City of the 
Auſones, allies of the Sidicini, The Republic's changing the cuſtom of raiſing 
a new army upon every change of Conſuls. The reduttion of the Sidicini 
(probably in 420.) The addition of 2 new Tribes (in 421) 10 the 27 old ones. 
A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman Women to poiſon their 
Huſbands, The revolt of Privernum (in 423.) The reduction of that City 
(in 424,) and the couragious and noble anſwer given by one of the Citizens, 
when queſtioned by the Roman Senate concerning the conduct which the Pri- 
vernates would obſerve for the future. 


CH A P. XII. 


$. I. The next year, (in the Conſulate of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Corne- 
lius Scapula) the Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting a Colony 
in their neighbourbood. And the Palzpolitans make on irruption into the 
Roman Territory, F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans abborrence 
of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal, & III. The Faſces being tranſ- 
ferred to Q. Publilius (new a 24d time Conſul) and L. Cornelius Lentulus, 


the former marches an army againſt the Palæpolitans. Cornelius encamps 


anotber near Capua, to keep in awe the Campanians, who are thought to be 
gain'd over by the Samnites, betzween whom and the Republic there is a new 
rupture. VF. IV. The next year's Conſuls, C. Pœtelius Libo and L. Papirius 
Mugillanus, having their forces ſtrengthened by the Lucanians and Apulians, 
take ſome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius (who with the Title of 
ProcoNSUL is continued at the head of the ſame army he had commanded the 
laſt year when Conſul) takes Palæpolis by means of a ſiratagem laid and exe- 
culed by two of the Citizens. For this exploit Publilius, tho" but a Proconſul, 
15 decreed a TRIUMPH, F. V. The Tarentines having loſt their protettor 
King Alexander of Epirus, and being jealous of the growing power of Rome, 
by an artful ſtratagem deprive her of all aſſiſtance from the Lucanians, ſeducing 
em into a league with the Samnites. F. VI. About this time the infamous 
allen of a Roman, named Papirius, for one of his inſolvent Debtors, occaſions 
ve paſſing of a law at Rome, whereby CRED1TORS are diſabled from ſeizing 
the Perfons of their DEBTORS. 
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CHA P. XIII. 


$.1. The Veſtini, a People on the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, take arms againſt 
Rome, in the Conſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. Junius Brutus. Brutus 
defeats them in batile. F. II. Camillus, who was to at? againſt the Samnites, 
falling ſick, names to the Diftatorſhip L. Papirius Curſor, who appoints Quin- 
tus Fabius Rullianus 70 be his General of the Horſe. The Dictator having taken 
the field againſt the Samnites, returns ſoon after to Rome on account of ſome 
Religious Scruple, but firſt forbids Fabius to hazard a battle with the enemy 
during bis abſence. Fabius nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, and gains a 
notable viftory ; after which he burns all the ſpoil, that it may not do honour to 
the Dictator by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion. Papirius haſtens 
back to the camp to puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fabius 7s 
reſcued out of the hands of the Lictors, and eſcapes to Rome. His father im- 
mediately gets the Senators together, in order to obtain a favourable ure pl 
bim. 2 8 arrives on a ſudden, takes his place in the Senate, and orders 
his Lictors to ſeize young Fabius. The father hereupon appeals to the People. 
Papirius, tho* the thing is unprecedented, does not diſpute the legality of the 
appeal; but the People themſelves, when the affair comes before them, are un- 
willing to interpoſe their Authority z they chuſe rather to become interceſſors 
with the Dictator, who at their requeji rardons the offender. F. III. Papirius 
returns to the camp with a new General of the Horſe, and finding his army ill 
affefted to him becauſe of his ſeverity in command, changes his manner on a 
ſudden, becomes familiar with his ſoldiers, and in a little time gains their 45 
feftions. After which be reduces the Samnites to ſue for peace. F. IV. The 
Senate grant the Samnites only a year's truce, which the latter break ſo ſoon as 
they hear that Papirius has quitied the Dictatorſhip: They are joined by the 
Apulians. Little progreſs is made in the war this year, when C. Sulpicius 
Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus are Conſuls. But their ſucceſſors Q. Fabius 
(who had been General of the Horſe to Papirius) and L. Fulvius Curvus, by 
ſeilful conduft obtain a compleat victory over the enemy. F. V. The Samnites 
repenting of their breach of the Truce, endeavour to pacify the Romans by making 
reſtitution of what plunder they had taken contrary to the faith of the Treaty. 


CH AP. ATV. 


$. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, notwithſlanding the ſatisfafion 
they have made for the breach of the Truce, prepare to carry on the war with 
vigour : and they appoint one Pontius, an able Officer, to be their General. At 
Rome T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius are cheſen Conſuls. Pontius by 4 
ſtratagem draws theſe Generals with their Legions into a dangerous paſs (called 
afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſurroundea by the Samnites, 
and have no poſſibility of forcing their way out F it. The Samnite General 
being undetermined in what manner 10 treat the Romans, is adviſed by his 
father, either in a friendly way to ſet them all free, or without mercy to cut * 
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all off. The ſon rejefting this advice, will ſpare the lives of the Romans, bus 
demands as the condition, That they all paſs unarm'd under the Yoke, Offi- 
cers and Soldiers ; that they engage to draw all their forces out of Samnium, 
and give hoſtages for the performance of this article. The Romans, after 
ſome demur, ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being exborted to it by L. Lentulus, 
'a conſiderable Officer in the army. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, 
being aſhamed to appear in publick, inſtanily name a Dictator to Held the Co- 
mitia for elecing new Conſuls. This election bowever is not made till the Go- 


' vernment falls into an Inter-regnum. F. II. And then the Faſces are given to 


Papirius Curſor (a 24 time) and to Publilius Philo (a 3d time.) The Treaty 
made with the Samnites being laid before the Senate, Poſthumius (one of thoſe 
Conſuls who had been parties to it) declares that the Roman People are not 
bound by it, as not being made by their orders; that the honour of the Republic 
will be ſaved by ſurrendering him and the reſt of the Officers concerned in that 
Treaty to the Samnites, which he moves may be forthwith done. This propeſal 
is approved, and put in execution by a Fecialis appointed thereto ;, but Pontius, 
the Samnite General, reproaching the Romans with baſeneſs and breach of faith, 
refuſes to accept the priſoners in ſatisfattion of the Treaty. F. III. Satricum 
revolts from the Romans; and the Samnites /urprize Fregellæ, a Roman 
Colony, and, after a promiſe of quarter, burn the inhabitants alive. C. Me- 
nius, being appointed Dictator to take cognizance of treafonable practices, and 
alledging all canvaſſing for Offices to be Treaſon againſt the State, cites ſeveral 
Patricians to Tryal on accuſations of that ſort : but he is forced, by the clamour 
of the whole body of the Nobles, to deſiſt; and being himſelf accuſed of the ſame 
crime, abdicates his office, ſtands a tryal, and is acquitted. 


Ct AF; RV. 


F. I. Cornelius Lentulus being created Dictator, leads an army againſt the 
Samnites encamped near Caudium, and gives them a great overthrow, Pa- 
pirius Curſor, bis General of the Horſe, takes from them Luceria (in Apulia) 
and reſcues the boo Roman Knights, who bad been given as Hoſtages upon the 
Treaty with Pontius. F. II. Papirius is choſen (a 3d time) and Q. Aulius 
Cerretanus (a 2d time) to the Conſulate. The latter takes Ferentum, the 
former recovers Satricum from the Samnites. The Character of Papirius. 
F. III. In the Conſulate of L. Plautius and M. Foſlius à two year's Truce is 
granted to ſome Cities of Samnium. The Roman arms proſper in Apulia. 
Campania is lurned into a Roman Præfecture. Tivo new Tribes are formed, 
Which make the whole number 31. F. IV. The next year (Q. Emilius and 
C. Junius being Conſuls) all Apulia is ſubdued. Antium receives lates from 
Rome / its future government, The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and 
I. Popilius, name a Dictator to begin the fiege of Saticula, a Campanian 
Cty 12 alliance with the Samnites z and notwithtanding that theſe two great 
104, Papirius Curſor and Publilius Philo are both choſen {the 4th time) to the 
Conſult? for the year following, the carrying oa of that fiege is committed 10 

et, Diflator, Q. Fabius, the enemy and rival V Papirius. Fabius having 
82 takes 
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taken Saticula, marches to beſiege Sora (in the country of the Volſci) which 
had gone over to the Samnites. By an artful ſtratagem he defeats the Samnites 
in the field, but leaves the ſiege of Sora to be finiſhed by the next year's Conſuls, 
M. Pztilius, and C. Sulpicius (who is now choſen the zd time.) Theſe Gene- 
rals take Sora by means of a ſtratagem ſuggeſted to them by a deſerter from the 
place. F. V. The Romans ſurprize three Cities of the Auſones in one day. 
Luceria in Apulia rebels, and is again reduced. The Samnites are once more 
defeated in batile by the Romans. The next year, when L. Papirius Curſor 
(a gib time) and C. Junius Brutus (a 2d time) are Conſuls, C. Pœtelius Libo 
is named Diftator to carry on the war. He recovers ſeveral Cities from the 
Samnites. The year following, when M. Valerius and P. Decius are in the 
Conſulate, the Romans being alarmed with the apprebenſions of a war with all 
Hetruria, appoint C. Sulpicius Longus Difator to conduct it; but no hoſtili- 
ties enjue on either fide. 


C HAP. XVI. 


$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, diſpleaſes the Senate, 
by admitting the Sons of Fxeep Men into that Body. The People reform 
this abuſe the next year (when C. Junius (the 3d time) and Q. Emilius (the 
2d time) are Conſuls) and make ſome new regulations, F. III. During the 
adminiſtration of Q. Fabius (2d time Conſul) and C. Marcius, the Cenſor Ap- 
pius obſtinately refuſes to quit bis office, though his eighteen months (the legal 
time for its duration) are expired, preſuming on the favour of the People, 
becaufe he had made an Aqueduft to bring water to Rome, and a fine road 
between that City and Capua. He is proſecuted before the People; ſeven of 
the Tribunes are againſt him, but the other three taking bim under their pro- 
zeftion, be carries his point and keeps his poſt. 


CHAP. AVIL 
$. I. The Hetrurians begin hoſtilities. The Conſul Fabius * them in 
e 


battle near Sutrium. He penetrates into the Ciminian Foreſt, deemed imper- 
vious ; after which he gives the enemy a ſecond overthrow. F. II. The Roman 
army under the Conſul Marcius not having equal ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, 
and the Conſul falling fick, the Senate orders Fabius to name Papirius Curſor 
(the man he moſt hates) to be Dictator to carry on that war. Fabius, after 


444. me ſiruggle with himſelf, complies, & III. He continues (with the title of 


Proconſul) 2 conduct the war againſt the Hetrurians, and routs them once 
more, ibo the ſoldiers of their army had bound themſelves by oaths to conquer or 
die. F. IV. The Didtator Papirius is no leſs ſucceſiful againſt the Samnites, 
who, to raiſe the ceurage of their Troops, had given them finer arms than uſual. 
He returns to Rome, and, being now very old, retires for the reſt of his life 


445- from public buſineſs. F. V. Q. Fabius (a 3d time) and P. Decius Mus (4 


2d time) are cboſen Conſuls. Fabius condufts the war with ſucceſs againſt the 
Samnites, a , by the Marſi and Peligni. Decius reduces the Hetrurians 
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to ſue for an Alliance with Rome, but they obtain only a Truce for one year. 
He ſubdues all Umbria, 8. VI. Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, is choſen to 
the Conſulate with L. Volumnius. Appius ftays at Rome, while Fabius 


(in quality of Proconſul) carries on the war proſperouſly in Samnium, and 


Volumnius leads an army with ſucceſs againſt ihe Salentines. Jn the follow- 
ing 7 of Q. Marcius and P. Cornelius, the HeRni1cr rebel and are 
ſubdued ; and the SAMNITES are twice defeated. The Faſces being tran/- 
ferred to Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius, the Romans gain 70 
"more victories over the Samnites, but Minucius is ſlain in the 2d battle. FH. VII. 
In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Sempronius Sophus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, 
the Samnites requeſt and obtain a renewal of their old alliance with Rome. The 
api, who had lately rebell'd, are totally ſubdued. 


C H A P. XVIIL 


$. I. The renowned Ga being CensoR this year, acquires the ſur- 
name of Max1mus, for his reformation of an abuſe introduced by Appius, who 
had diſperſed great numbers of the Freed Men and meaneſt of the People into all 
the Ruſtic Tribes, thereby to influence the Elections according to bis own bu- 
mour. One Flavius, who had been a Writing-maſter, is by the ſtrength of this 
baſe faction raiſed to the Curule Ædileſhip, for the merit of having made the 
People a kind of Almanack. Fabius reconfines thoſe mean fellows to the four 
City Tribes. F. II. The next year (when Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius 
are —_ is ſpent chiefly in ſending Colonies to the Conquer d Cities. In the 
ſucceeding Conſulate of Livius Denter and Emilius Paulus, the art of Painting 
is introduced at Rome by C. Fabius, ſurnamed Pierox. Cleonymus, /or of 
Cleomenes King of Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, and makes 
two deſcents there without ſucceſs. F. III. All the following year the Republic 
is govern'd by two Dictators ſucceſſively created, Q. Fabius and Valerius Cor- 
vus. The former quells an inſurrection of the Marſi; the latter obtains a ſignal 
viitory over the Hetrurians, to whom afterwards a Truce is granted for two 


Fears, 
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§. I. In the year of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus is the fifth time 
Conſul, and has Q. Apuleius Panſa for his Collegue, a Law is paſs'd at the mo- 
ion of two Tribunes, of the name of Ogulnius, to qualify PLEBEIANS for 
the Pontificate and Augurate. F. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. 
III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, to which the People would 
again raiſe him, and at his own requeſt obtains the Curule Ædileſhip, in 
which office he gains new glory. 


CH AF. Ad 


$.1. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome in the Conſulate of 


M. Fulvius Pætinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Picenum obtains an alliance 
with 
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with the Republic. The Conſul Manlius, who was to act againſt the Hetruri- 
ans, being killed by a fall from his horſe, Valerius Corvus is by every voice in 
the Comitia declared Conſul (the 6th time) to ſucceed him. The very preſence 
of ſo renowned a warrior ſtrikes a terror into the enemy; - they quit the field, 
and retire into their Towns. (This was the laſt Military expedition of that 
great man, who lived to an bundred years of age.) F. II. In the cloſe of the 
following Conſulate of Cn. Fulvius and IL. Cornelius Scipio, @ report being 
ſpread, that both the Hetrurians and the Samnites (which laſt had broke their 
alliance with Rome) were making mighty preparations to attack the Republic, 
the Romans caſt their eyes on the great Fa BIus 10 be one of their Conſuls for 
the new year, and they oblige him to accept the office contrary to his inclination ; 
but, at his requeſt, give bim P. Decius Mus (who had been Conſul with bim 
in the year 445) to be his Collegue. The Hetrurians, inſtead of taking the field, 
come to a reſolution to aſt peace; ſo that the Conſuls march their two armies 
into Samnium, and make terrible devaſtations in that country. 


C HAP. XXI 


$. I. Appius Claudius, who two years before bad made a fruitleſs attempt 
to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate, endeavours now with the ſame 
view to get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and him/elf, Fabius being preſi- 
dent in the Comitia, oppoſes his own re-eleti1on ; whereupon Volumnius Flam- 
ma, à Plebeian, is joined with Appius in the Conſulſhip, Fabius and Decius 
(in quality of Proconſuls) are continued in the command of their reſpective 
armies for ſix months longer. Fabius hinders the Lucanians from joining the 
Samnites. Decius gains great advantages over the latter, to compleat whoſe 
deſtruction Volumnius marches a new army into Samnium. F. II. But he ſoon 
after leaves that country to go to the aſſiſtance of bis Collegue Appius, much em- 
barraſſed with a war againſt the Hetrurians, ſrengtbened by a body of Sam- 
nites and another of Gauls. Appius pretends to be diſpleaſed with his arrival, 
upon which Volumnius offers to lead back his army into Samnium: But the troops 
of Appius oppoſe this motion. The united armies of the two Conſuls come to a 
battle with the enemy, and totally defeat them. F. III. After this Volumnius 
returns into his own province, and gains a new victory over the Samnites, who 
(after Fabius and Decius, whoſe Procon/ulate was expired, were returned to 
Rome) had made an incurſion into Campania, 


C HAP. XXII. 


F. I. The Republic being alarmed by accounts from Appius, of extraordinary 
preparations for war by the Hetrurians and their allies, (the Umbrians, Gauls, 
and Samnites) ele Fabius (the 5th time) t the Conſulate, and at his requeſt 
the Comitia grant him Decius again for a Collague, the" the- firſt Centuries 
have already voted for Volumnius. Volumnius Lime approves of the requeſt. 
$. II. A rivalſhip happens at this time between the Patrician and Plebeian 


458. Ladies for the reputation of ſtrict Chaſtity. F. III. When the lime comes for 
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the Conſuls to take the field, the Senate decree the conduft of the war againſt 
the Hetrurians to Fabius. Decius (to comply with the bumour of bis party, 
the Plebeians) refuſes to yield that command to bis Patrician Collegue, unleſs it 
fall to him by lot; and be appeals from the Senate“ decree to the People. The 
People baving heard the pleas of the two competitors, and conſider d the preſent 
exigence, determine in favour of Fabius as the greater General. F. IV. Fa- 
bius in his way to the camp being informed that Appius has fortified it in 
ſuch an extraordinary manner as betrays fear, ſends orders before him imme- 
aiately to level the fortifications : and after bis arrival, inſtead of ſhutting up 
his ſoldiers within Lines, he keeps them in conſtant motion by frequent marches 
and counter-marches. Before he enters upon action, he returns to Rome, but 
for what reaſon is uncertain, The Senate, that he may be able to cope with the 
enemy, judging it neceſſary to ſtrengthen him by a ſecond army, Fabius defires 
that his Collegue Decius may be the General to command it; which requeſt is 
granted. The Conſuls, having ſent Volumnius with an army into Samnium, 
and leaving two other armies encamped near the city to cover it on the ſide of 
Hetruria, take the field. The forces of the enemy are divided into two bodies, 
which encamp ſeparately : One conſiſts of Samnites (who had been driven out 
of their own country) and Gauls, the otber of Hetrurians and Umbrians. Fa- 
bius ordering the two armies he had left near Rome to go and ravage a part 
of Hetruria, the Hetrurians and Umbrians march away to defend it, and in 
their abſence the Conſuls come to a battle with the united Gauls and Samnites. 
The left wing of the Romans, which Decius commands, being terrified and 
broken by the armed Chariots uſed by the Gauls, be, to recover the courage of 
bis men, devotes himſelf to death in the ſame manner his father had done on 
the like occaſion. Aſter this Fabius ob;ains a compleat victory. F. V. Before 
the end of the year the Samnites raiſe e new armies, which are routed by 
the forces of Appius, now Prætor of Rome, and the Proconſul Volumnius. 
Rome is afflited by a Plague, and terrified by Prodigies. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. L. Poſthumius (the 2d time) and M. Atilius Regulus are choſen Con- 
ſuls. Poſthumius falling fick, the war is carried on againſt the Samnites by 
Atilius at the head of only one Conſular army. The Samnites have the advan- 
tage in this campaign, till Poſthumius, being recovered, brings a ſecend Ro- 
man army into the field; they then retire, and leave their country open to be 
pillaged, While Poſthumius is employed in taking ſome of their Towns, Atilius 
marches to the relief of Luceria, (in Apulia) befteged (as he was told) by the 
Samnites, He meets the enemy in his way, and comes to a batt'e with them, 
the ſucceſs of which is ſuch, that neither army cares to try a ſecond engagr- 
ment, Their ſituation however forces them to it; and tie, Arilius, by „in- 


gular bravery and ſtill, obtains the victory. F. II. Tn the mon time Poſthu- 


mius, without orders from the Senate, leaves Samiitum and marches into 

Hetruria, «where he reduces three of the Lucumoaies to e for peace. Never- 

nll; 3 3 . — 

teleſs the Fathers, at his return io Rome, refuſe him a Triumph, becauſe of 
bis 
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his irregular proceedings. He obtains it however by the favour of the Peoples 
$. III. In the new Conſulate of L. Papirius Curſor (/on of the famous Papi- 
rius) and Sp. Carvilius the Samnite war is continued. The Samnites make 
16000 of their ſoldiers bind themſelves by oaths and imprecations to conquer or 
die. Their whole army conſiſts of 36000. While Carvilius lays fiege to Comi- 
nium in the eaſtern extremity of Samnium, Papirius leads his forces againſt the 
formidable army of the enemy, encamped near Aquilonia in Hirpinia. He 
gains the victory by the new ſtratagem of making the Muleteers and other ſer- 
wants of bis army (whom be mounted upon Mules, and ſent to ſome diſtance) ap- 
pear in the beat of the action like a new army come to his aſſiſtance. F. IV. 
Carvilius takes Cominium ; after which the two Conſuls join their forces to 
compleat the deſtruct ion of the Samnites. But the war — out afreſh 
in Hetruria, Carvilius leads his army into that country, and reduces the 
enemy to buy a truce for a year. Both the Conſuls have Triumphs. In this 
year a Sun-dial is the firſt time ſeen at Rome. F. V. A new regulation is 
made at Rome relating to the Guardianſhip of Orphans, and another relating 


460, 


ö to the Public Games. 

| | C HAP. XXIV. 

ö 461. $. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (ſ%n of Fabius Maximus) is choſen to the Conſulate, 
| tho bis father had oppoſed bis promotion. The Collegue given bim is Junius 

if Brutus Scazva. Neither the one nor the other is well qualified to conduct an 


army. Junius however being well aſſiſted by Carvilius, the late Conſul, makes 
| a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Faliſci in Hetruria, But -Gurges, through 
G his ill conduct, is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle with the Samnites, The 
People of Rome having reſolved to puniſh him, old Fabius pacifies them, by 
offering to ſerve under bis ſon the remainder of the Campaign. Gurges, aſſiſted 
| bis Father*s counſel, obtains a glorious viftory over the enemy; and Pontius, 
the famous Samnite General, is taken priſoner. F. II. The Romans, to put a 

ſtop to the Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epidaurus the God Aicula- 

462. pius, wwor/h1p*d there under the form of a Serpent. F. III. The God arrives in 
the beginning of the next Conſulate of L. Poſthumius (now the third time choſen ) 

and Junius Brutus Bubulcus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf the con- 

| duct of the war in Samnium, without drawing lots with his Collegue, or wait- 
1 ing for a decree of the Senate in bis favour. When be comes into the field, he, 
| contrary to the will of the Senate, obliges Fabius Gurges, now Proconſul, 10 
463. deſiſt from the feege of Cominium (which bad been retaken by the Samnites) 
and leave it to bim. He takes that town and another. The Senate nevertheleſs, 

to puniſh his diſobedience, mortify bim in ſeveral inſtances ; and in the ſucceed- 

ing Conſulate (of P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manius Curius Dentatus) he is 

fined by the People for a miſdemeanour durins bis Magiſtracy. F. IV. The 
Conſul Cur1ivs (a Hero famous for lroing in a voluntary poverty) reduces the 
Samnites 40 % PEACE, which is noto granted them the 4th time, en the con- 

ditions preſcribed by Curius, whom they in vain endeavour ts bribe. S. V. He 
reduces SABINIA io a ſtate of ſubjection to the Republic, and bas two T. b 2 
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decreed him for his exploits in one year. He is afterwards accuſed of imbezzling 
ſome of the ſpoil taken from the enemy, but is honourably acquitted. F. VI. In 
uality of Proconſul he carries the war into Lucania, the new Conſuls, M. 
Calerius Corvinus and Q. Cœdicius Noctua, ſpending their whole year in 
works of peace, and in ſending Colonies to the conquer d Cities. To relieve 
the Prætor of Rome, three new Judges are created to try Malefaftors. The 
cruelty of a Creditor to his Debtor, for whom he bad conceived an infamous 
paſſion, occaſions great commotions at Rome in the ſecond Conſulates of Q, Mar- 
cius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina, and a new Seceſſion of the People 
in the following year, when M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Nautius Rutilus 
are Conſuls, The Patricians, to effect a reconciliation, are obliged to make 
conceſſions. Fabius Maximus in his old age is made Diftator, to finiſh the 
accommodation; which done, he preſides in the Comitia, where M. Valerius 
Potitus and C. AÆlius Pœtus are choſen Conſuls. He ſoon after dies. The 
year of the new Conſuls proves barren of great events. 


CHAP, EV; 


$. 1. Nothing memorable happens the next year, when C. Claudius Canina 
and M. Emilius Lepidus are Conſuls. But in the following Conſulate 
of C. Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus tbe Tarentines endeavour 
privately to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt Rome. The Gauls called 
Senones murder ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to perſuade 
them to deſiſt from the ſiege of Aretium in Hetruria; and they ſoon after give 
tbe Roman army, under the conduct of Cæcilius, a terrible overthrow. Curius 
Dentatus revenges this defeat by leading an army into the country of the Gauls, 
and laying it waſte. F. II. The next year the Romans, under the Conſuls 
P. Cornelius and Cn. Domitius, vanqui/h in battle the Senones, the Boii, 
and the Hetrurians. The Samnites revolt. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of 
C. Fabricius and Q. Emilius Papus, almoſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt 
the Republic. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of the Lucanians, 
Bruttians, and Samnites. The Romans imagine that the God Mars bad fought 
in perſon for them. F. III. The Tarentines, who had not yet openly appear d 
againſt Rome, fall in a hoſtile manner upon a Roman fleet, which chances 
to come into their port. The Romans ſend to demand ſatisfattion. The Taren- 
tines inſult the Ambaſſadors in the moſt outragious manner, and then turn their 
theughts to ſeek an alliance with Pyrrhus King of Epirus, and to invite him 
% Italy. [A ſport account of this Prince, and the ſtate of bis affairs at this 
time.] F. IV. The Senate of Rome having long debated, whether to begin a 
war immediately with the Tarentines, or to defer it, determine for the firſt, 
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and the People confirm their Decree. L. Amilius (who, with Q, Marcius, 472. 


is now in the Conſulate) marches an army directiy for Tarentum. The mad 
and ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on his approach. They reſolve to invite 
Pyrrhus 79 their aſſiſtance. ÆEmilius endeavours to make them lay aſide this 


deſign, by generouſly releaſing ſome Tarentine priſoners be had taken. F. V. 
Vol. I. f Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and ſends before bim to Tarentum the famous 
Cyneas with 3000 men, who take poſſeſſion of the Citadel. 


C HAP. XXVI. 


$. I. P. Valerius Lævinus and Tib. Coruncanius are cbaſen Conſuls at 
Rome. Pyrrhus (whoſe Character is given) being arrived at Tarentum (after 
Teen ſhipwreck by a ſtorm which diſperſed his Fleet) takes meaſures to turn the 

arentines from the purſuit of Pleaſures, io which they are entirely addifted ; 
and be makes bimſelf abſolute maſter in the place. In the mean time the Ro- 
mans /end Fabricius to viſit their Colonies and Allies, with whom they are fallen 
into ſome diſcredit, through the villainous bebaviour of a Legion of Campanian 
Soldiers, which bad been ſent by the Republic to garriſon Rhegium at the re- 
queſt of the inhabitants, and which had maſſacred the Citizens by ſurprize, and 
ſeized the City for themſelves. F. II. Pyrrhus bearing at Tarentum that the 
Conſul Lævinus bas march'd an army into Lucania, takes the field. He ſends. 
a letter to the Conſul encamp'd near Heraclea, requiring him to ſubmit the 
quarrel between Rome and Tarentum 7o his arbitration. Lævinus, in anſwer, 
returns à defiance. Pyrrhus takes a view of the Roman camp, and admires 
the order of it; and bis confidence of ſucceſ in the war being thereby abated, 
he refolves to wait for the junttion of his allies before he bazards a ballle ; 
but the Romans force him to fight. He gains the victory by means of bis Ele 
phants. F. III. After this ſucce/; Pyrrhus forms Deſigns upon Capua and 
Naples. Diſappointed in theſe deſigns, he marches towards Rome with an 
intention to beſiege it. But hearing that the Conſul Coruncanius, who had ſub- 
dued all HETRURIA, is coming with his victoriaus army againſt bim, be 
marches back into Campania, where Lzvinus having recruited his forces, offers 
him battle once more. The King declines it, and returns to Tarentum. F. IV. 
Hitber Fabricius, and two other Senators from Rome, come to treat with 
him concerning the ranſom of Priſoners. He has ſome private converſation 
with Fabricius. The King reſolves to ſend Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of 
Peace, one of the conditions of which is to be, a releaſe of the Roman Priſoner; 
without Ranſom. Cyneas comes to Rome, and employs all his arts to effeft 
his deſires; but the Senate, moved chiefly by a warm ſpeech of Appius Clau- 
dius tbe Civilian, (now blind) unanimouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of 
Peace with the King while be continues in Italy. Cyneas returns to Taren- 


tum, full of admiration of the Romans. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


$. I. The next year the Romans, under the conduft of their new Conſuls 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, come to a ſecond battle with King 
Pyrrhus, near ASCULUM in Apulia. The circumſtances and event of this action 
are not well known. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, and the Conſuls into winter- 
quarters. F. II. The year following, when C. Fabricius and Q. Æmilius 
Papus (both a ad time) are Conſuls, the Carthaginians ſend a fleet to the 
2 aſfiftance 
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ance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, tube, they fear, will envade their 
— Sicily, if be Gould conclude a Peace with the Romans. (He 
had been invited thither by the Sicilians.) The Senate refuſe the aſſiſtance 
2rd, yet enter into @ new Treaty with Carthage. $- III. The Romans and 
irots beving again taten the field, and the two armies lying in fight of each 
other in the territory of Tarentum, the Conſuls ſend à letter to the King, giving 
him notice 1 the treachery of his Phyfician, who had offer d to poiſon him for 6 
reward. Pyrrhus, in return for their generoſity, releaſes the Roman Priſoners, 
and once more ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of peace, but to no effets. 
$. IV. Pyrrhus leaving @ garriſon in Tarentum, paſſes with his army into 


SICILY. 
C HAP. XXVIII. 


$. I. The ſtate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arrival there. He makes 
rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. F. II. In the mean time the Ro- 
mans chuſe Cornelius Ruffinus and C. Junius Brutus 0 the Conſulate, Theſe 
Generals lead their forces againſt the Samnites, advantageauſly poſted in their 
mountains, and ſuffer a ſhameful defeat. After this, Ruffinus by a firatagem 
takes Croton from the Bruttians. Locris ſubmits to the Romans, the iaba- 
bitants having juſt maſſacred the garriſon which Pyrrhus bad left there. F. III. 
The Romans (under their new Conſjuls Q. Fabius Gurges and C. Genucius) 
continuing the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, 
theſe nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus to return to their aſſiſtance. The King's 
affairs in Sicily being now in a bad way, be 1s glad of ſo bonourable à pretext 
to leave the and. His fleet, in its return 10 Italy, is diſperſed — partly 
deſirozed by the Carthaginian fleet. After his landing near Rhegium, be - 25 
attacked in his march to Tarentum, by a body of Mamertines (who had 
paſſed the Streights expreſly) and ſuffers a conſiderable loſs. He lays waſte the 
territory of the Locrenſes, and plunders the Temple of Proſerpine. F. IV. Cu- 
rius Dentatus (a 2d time) and L. Cornelius Lentulus are raiſed to the Con- 
ſulate at Rome. The People, from ſome unaccountable caprice, being unwilling 
lo inliſt themſelves for the war, Curius confiſcates the goods of the ſin man who 
refuſes, and ſells the man himſelf for a flave, and by this example of ſeverity 
gets the better of the People's obſtinacy. Two armies are raiſed. While Len- 
tulus leads one into Lucania, Curius leads the other into Samnium, where be 
comes to a halile with the Epirots in the Tauraſian fields, and gives them a 
total overthrow. He takes their camp; and the Romans admiring the form of 
it, reſolve to make it the future model of their own. F. V. Pyrrhus leaving a 
ſtronę garriſon in Tarentum, embarks for Epirus under pretence of going 10 fetch 
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F. I. The Conſul Curius has a pompous Triumph for his victory over King 
Pyrrhus, but he refuſes what other rewards the Senate offer him. Ruffinus 
(who has been Conſul and Dictator) is by the Cenſors ſtruck out of the liſt of 
Senators for having too much Silver Plate. F. II. Curius is continued for an- 

other 


470. 


477. 


478. 
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other year in the Conſulate, and has for his Collegue Cornelius Merenda. The 
Tarentines beginning to deſpiſe Pyrrhus, force the garriſon he had left there to 
tonfine themſelves in the Citadel, Curius forces the Samnites and Lucanians to 
retire for refuge to their mountains. But they appear again in the field the next 
year, when C. Fabius Dorſo and C. Claudius Carina are the Roman Conſuls. 
Claudius defeats them in a pitch'd battle. F. III. Ptolemy Philadelphus /ends 
an 777000 to Rome, to aſe an alliance with the Republic. The Romans ſend 
Ambaſſadors into Egypt. F. IV. The new year's Conſuls, L. Papirius Curſor 
and Sp. Carvilius (both promoted a 2d time) have ſcarce enter'd Samnium 
with two armies, when a certain account comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [The 
manner of his death is related.) This news throws the SAMNITES into deſpair ; 
they put all to the hazard of a battle, are defeated, and thereby totally ſub- 
dued by Papirius, after a war which bad laſted 72 years. The BRUTTIans 
and LucaNnians ſubmit ſoon after ; and Papirius by negotiation prevails with 


' Milo and the Tarentines to put their City and Citadel into the hands of the 


432. 


483. 


484. 
485. 
486. 


487. 


488. 


Romans; after which the Carthaginians, whoſe fleet lay before Tarentum, 
and who ſeem to have had a deſign upon it, ſail away from the coaſt. 
$. V. The Conſular Faſces are transferred to Quinctius Claudius and L. Ge- 
nucius; and the Romans being now in a condition to puniſh the perfidious Cam- 
panian Legion, which had formerly ſeized Ratcium, beſiege it, carry the 
place, reſtore it to thoſe of the old inhabitants who had eſcaped the maſſacre, 
and put all who remain of the Legion to death, F. VI. The following Conſulate 
of C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius produces nothing of moment ; and the moſt 
memorable thing that happens under the adminiſtration of their ſucceſſors, Q. 
Ogulnius and C. Fabius Pictor, is the Coining of Silver Money at Rome 
for the firſt time. F. VII. The next year, when Appius Claudius (ſon 9 
Appius the Blind) and P. Sempronius Sophus are Conſuls, Picenum is totally 
fu Jued, and the SABINEs are made entirely Roman, by being admitted to the 
right of ſuffrage in the Roman Comitia. F. VIII. The Conſuls of the fol- 
lowing year, L. Julius and M. Attilius Regulus, commence @ war with the 
Salentines ; and this nation, together with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being en- 
tirely ſubdued by the ſucceeding Conſuls, Numerius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, 
Rome becomes thereby miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITALY from the re- 
mateſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, and from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Adriatic. F. IX. The Republic is now courted by foreign States, The Ambaſ- 
fadors from Apollonia in Macedon being inſulted by ſome of the Citizens of Rome, 
the offenders are deliver d up to the Apolloniates, and a law is paſſed to make 
the like practice general in like caſes. In the Conſulate of Q. Fabius Gurges and 
L. Mamilius Vitulus, tbe Romans regulate their Finances, and appoint four 
Provincial Quæſtors for ihe four Provinces into which they divide Italy. 
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P. 5. I. 21. in two read in only two. 
| 9. u. “. I. 7, on r. in. 
p. 14. 1.30. r. Fauſtulus found 
22. I. 2. dele unanimity. 


23. n. iſ col. I. 2. dele firſt, 1 _— 


it. 
ibid. zd col. I. 28. . was to make 
26. I. 27. reſolve upon r. determine con- 
cerning | 
30. n. ©, J. 3. twentieth reckoning. -. 
twentieth. Reckoning 
34. 1.8. r. triumph excited 
37. 1.17. r. field of battle 
29. dele not 
34. . than they could theirs. 
42. n. “. I. 1. it was . they were. 
50. I. 16. . religion? 
42. policy v. polity 
51. 1.30. And indeed it ſeems highly 
probable r. and fay 
56. n. 4. I. 5. r. patres 
57. n. d. ad col. I. 6. . the College of 
Pontifices conſiſted but of 4. 
> I. 28. r. performance. 
„ 1. 35. reſtraint r. conſtraint. 
70. I. 29. r. obliged them. 
71. n. e. I. 2. known r. pretended to 
73. at the top r. Ch. V. 
I, 5. r. peace drew 
» 1. wlt. r. took the 
/77+ at the top r. Ch. VI. 
80. I. 33. gave r. give 
$1. I. 11. above 7. upon 
83. 1.9. . Servius Tullius (Who had mar- 


ried one of the King's daughters, and 
was now the moſt po man in 
Rome) was 


87. I. 24. all thoſe who were in debt 
r. all the inſolvent debtors 
88. 1. 12. introducted 7. introduced 
91. in the marg. B. 1. ibid. r. B. 4. p. 212. 
95. in the narg. cenſie . cenſeo. 
96. I. 21. . the four 
97. I. 10. in gratitude . without ingra- 
titude 
108, I. 2. dele As for his fourth ſon, &c. 7 
the end of the paragraph. 
108. n. “. J. 6. unleſs when under y. but in 
a time of 
112. I. . lovely r. amiable 
113. 1.32. But once . Once 
115. n. 4. I. 9. Reges . regio 
ibid. I. 11. r. ap — 


I. 4. after built by Eneas, add others 
by Romus the ſon or grand- 
ſon of Aneas ; 

o. However r. Indeed 


r. He had 24 Liftors armed with 
axes as thoſe of the Kings 
had uſed to be 


1. 3 
n. . . by the 30 
I. 5 


I. 16. r. was mortal 

. I. 36. r. ſame time 

I. 31. intereſt. y. intereſt ? 

I. 18. dele popular 

I. 13. Gentlemen . Fathers 

. in the margin, dele D. H. I. 5.p. 293. 


an. 246. 
I. 19. dele indeed 


is the margin, r. Plut. Life of Coriol. 
. I. 29. dele ſedition 

. 1.26. whoſe r. whom his 

. 1. 33. . were in no haſte to finiſh the 


enrolments 


« I. 17. . Caſſius's 

I. 18. five . fix 

. in contents, I. 12. r. his Coll 

. |. 1. dele in deſpair Lal 

« 1. 11. before And now put 5. V. 

I. 13. S re But the next put 5. VI. 
I. 17. r. and which none 

. in the contents, 1.14. 10th . 16th 

I. 24. r. an attempt of which there 


was no example. 


I. 10. flock . flocked 


$. 1. 1. 3. 7. opinion, that ſeveral 

I. 9. would r. did 

I. 12. . Valerius, and 

I. 20. . of families 

I, 25. . of families 

|. 24. ſtations v. nations 

I. 24. The latter . Sempronius 

I. 9. new magiſtrates . two magiſtrates 
I. 10. r. laſt year 

I. 24. . attacked it on the other 

I. 23. Severus r. Servius 

I. 21. choſe r. chuſe 

I. 27. r. the Allia 

I. 34. before Theſe were, &c. put F. III. 
I. 13. eighth -. ſeventh 

I. 19. hill v. fide 


k 5. upon r. up, in 
I. 35, 43. Apulius . Apuleius 
. I. 8. Decius r. Volumnius 


. L 13. made . have made 
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THE 


Roman Hiſtory. 


FIRST BOOK. 


CHAP. I 
Of the Original of the Romans, and the Building of 
Rome. 


Sect. I. The firſt Romans were of Trojan extraction. F. 2. Xneas*s voyage 
to Italy. F. 3. The ancient inhabitants of that country. F. 4. Eneas's 
reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the daugh- 
ter of Latinus, and builds Lavinium. F. 5. He fucceeds to the Ring- 
dom of his father-in-law. F. 6. The death Eneas, who is ſucceeded 
by his ſon Aſcanius. F. 7. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields 
Lavinium % ZEneas Sylvius, the ſon of FEneas by Lavinia, F. 8. The 
Latines upon the death of Aſcanius unite Lavinium and Alba into 
one dominion, which they decree to Fneas Sylvius, but give the ſovereign 
power in affairs of religion to Tulus the ſon of Aſcanius. F. 9. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Kings of Alba from FEneas Sylvius 1 Amulius, who dethrones 
his elder brother Numitor. F. 10. The birth, education and adventures 
of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and reſtore their 
Grandfather Numitor. F. 11. Numitor ſends his two grandſons to plant 
a colony. They quarrel about the ſpot of ground where the new city ſhall 
ſtand, Remus is ſlain. F. 12. The foundation of ROME. 

CH HAT @£neas came into [taly after the deſtruction of Troy, 

and that the founders of Rome were deſcended from him and 

his followers, are points of hiſtory ſufficiently authorized 

and eſtabliſhed, All the Latine Hiſtorians either expreſly 

relate theſe facts or ſuppoſe them; and many of the Greek, leſs zealous for 

the Roman glory, adhere to the fame tradition. Dionyſius indeed ſpeaks D. Hal. B. 1. 

ot ſome ancient writers who will not allow Aneas to have travelled far- p. 38. 

ther than Thrace ; of others who make him ſettle in Arcadia; and again of B. 1. p. 42. 

others, who admitting that he paſſed into 7aly, and there planted a colony, 

yet affirm, that he afterwards went back into his own country, where, they 

lay, he was King of Troy, and at his death left the Kingdom to his fon 
Yor. I. B Aſtanins : 


— — — 


2 
D. 8. p. 35, 
36, & ka. 
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Aſcanius: But all theſe opinions are rejected by that critical and judicious 
antiquary, who, upon better authorities, has given us the following ac- 
count of the adventures of the Trojan Prince. 

F. II. WHEN the Greeks, by the treachery of the ſons of Antenor, or 
by whatever other means it happened, were become maſters of Troy, 
Ancas with the forces under his command retired into the fortreſs of 
the city, and defended it bravely for ſome time; but yielding at length 
to neceſſity, he conveyed away his Gods, his father, wife, and children, 
with every thing he had that was valuable, and, follow'd by a numerous 
crowd of Trojans, fled to the ſtrong places of Mount Ida. Hither all 
thoſe of his countrymen who were more anxious than the reſt to preſerve 
their liberty flocked to him from the ſeveral. towns of Troas, and daily 
augmented his army, Being thus advattigedatly poſted, they continued 
quiet, waiting for the departure of the Greeks, who, it was imagined, 
would return home as ſoon as they had pillaged the country. But theſc; 
after they had enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of Troy and of the neigh- 
bouring towns, turn'd their arms againſt the fugitives. They were pre- 
paring to attack the Trojans in their ſtrong holds upan the-mountain, 
when Tucas, unwilling to run the hazard of being forc'd in his laſt re- 
tuge, had recourſe to negotiation. He ſent heralds to the enemy to in- 
treat them not to conſtrain him to a battle. The Greeks having held a 
council, granted him peace upon theſe conditions: Æneas and his fol- 
lowers were to quit the Trojan territories ; and the Greeks were not to mo- 
leſt them in their retreat, but to let them ſafely paſs both by ſea and land 
throughout all the extent of their domination. | 

Upon this aſſurance, Æncas equip'd a fleet, and prepared to ſeek a ſet- 
tlement in fome foreign land. We are told, that at his departure he 
left his eldeſt ſon Aſcanius with the Daſcyliles, a people of Bithynia, who de- 
ſired to have him for their King; but that the young Prince did not re- 
main long with them: for when Scamanarius (or Aſtyanax) with the reſt 
of the Heftoridz whom Neoptolemus permitted to return home from Greece, 
repaired to him, he put himſelf. at their head, and led them back to their 
native country. 

AEneas having crofs'd the Helleſpont, arriv*d in the Peninſula of Pallene b, 
where he built a city called from him Æneia, and left in it a part of that 


multitude which had follow'd him. From thence he ſailed to Delos ©, and 
there 


Though this account of Afneas's conduct The Pallene here meant was probably 


with reſpect to his country be what D. Hal. 
elteems the moſt probable, yet he owns that 
the Hiſtorians are of various opinions con- 
cerning it, and he particularly mentions a 
paſſage of Menecrates, importing, that Troy 
was taken through the treachery of ./Zneas, 
and that he betrayed it to the Greets, to be 
zevenged on Paris, who had oppoſed his ha- 
ving a certain ſacerdotal dignity to which 
he afpired, 


that of Macedon, not that of Thrace ; but be 
ing inhabited by Thracians, is by D. Hal. 
p. 38. ſpoken of as in Thrace. Livy. B. 1. 
$. 1. ſays, that /Zneas flying from his native 

country, came hrit into Macedon. 
© Delos and Cythera are both Iſlands in the 
Archipelago or gran Sea; the hrit, near 
the Iſle of Rhine, has with it at preſent the 
common name of Di/; or 1dilles, Cythera 
lies 
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there rais'd monuments, which were ſtill remaining in the time of Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus. He thence ſteer'd his courſe to Cythera, where he erected 


a temple to Venus. He built another to the ſame Goddeſs in? Zacynths 
(an Iſland in the Jonian ſea) where he ſtaid ſome time, and inſtituted 
games, which were called The Races of Aneas and Venus : the ſtatues of 
both, ſays Dionyſius, are ſtanding to this day. In ꝰ Leucas where the Tro- 


jans landed, was to be ſeen in the fame author's time, a temple erected to 


Venus the mother of Rneas. Nor were © Actium and 4 Ambracia without 
ſome teſtimonies of their arrival in thoſe places. At © Dodona were found 
ancient veſſels of braſs, upon which the name of the Trojan hero, who 
had made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in old cha- 
rafters. Not far from f Buthrotos, a Trojan camp which had eſcaped the 
injuries of time, retained the name of Troja. All theſe antiquities, which 
were ſtill ſubſiſting in the reign of Auguſtus, were look*d upon as indiſ- 
putable proofs of Aneas's voyage to Epirus; „ and that he came after- 
« wards into Haly, adds the ſame Dionyſius, we have the concurrent te- 
« {timony of all the Romans; the ceremonies they obſerve in their ſacri- 
« fices and feſtivals bear witneſs to it, as alſo the Sibylline books, the 8 Py- 
« thian oracles, and many other things which no body can reaſonably re- 
«« ject as invented merely for ornament. 

But the Trojan Prince and his companions, when they had croſſed the 
Tonian fea, did not all land in Haly at the ſame place. The greater 
part of their ſhips put in at cape h Salemtum in Tapypia, the reſt at Ca 
i Minerva eight miles from the other. Here it was that A#neas himſelf 
diſembarked. Sailing afterwards from hence, and coaſting along the 
ſouth-eaſt of Haly and the eaſt and ſouth ſides of Sicily, he arrived with 
his fleet either by choice or ſtreſs of weather at the port of k Drepanum 
in that Iſland, Elymus and Ageſius who had eſcaped from Troy a little 
before him, had brought a Trojan colony to this place, Eneas augmented 
it by a good number of his followers, whom, pleas'd to have found a 
late reſting place after ſo many dangers and fatiguing voyages, he wil- 
lingly left behind him at their requeſt; though certain authors pretend 
that he was conſtrained to it by the difficulty of tranſporting them, be- 


cauſe ſome Trojan women, weary of the ſea, had burnt a conſiderable part 
of his ſhips. 


GA © 


lies to the eaſt of the Morea or Peloporneſus, 
and is now called Cerigo. 

Now Zante. 

r Now Santa Maura. 

* A Promontory of Epirus, now Capo Fi- 
FA. 

© Formerly a City of Efirus, now only a 
Village, bearing the name of Anbraſia. 

© In the country of the Molaſt in Epirus. 
[here are no traces of it remaining. 

Now Butronts in Epirus. 

© The Oracles of Apollo at Delphos, a City 
of Phecis, ſituate on the ſouthern ſide of Mount 


Parnaſſus. Strabs, B. 9. p. 640. Apolls was 
called Pythian, as is commonly ſuppos d, from 
Python the ſerpent which he flew ; but Strabs 
thinks from the Greek word r which 
lignifies to in/errogate, becauſe his Oracle was 
conſulted. 

" Now Cape St. Mary in Otranto in the 
Eingdom of Naples. 

A Promontary where there was a good 
ſummer haven. It was from this time call'd 
the port of nu, now Caſtro. 

* Now Capo di Sand Aleſſio. The town is 
call'd Trapani. 
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D. Hal. B. 1. 
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Aineas leaving Drepa num, ſteer' d his courſe for Italy acroſs the · Tyrrbe- 
nian fea. The firſt place where he went aſhore was b Palinurus, fo 
named by him from one of his pilots who died there. The little iſland of 
Leucaſia, not far from it, whither he failed next, got its name in like 
manner from a daughter of Anca;'s lifter, who there ended her days. The 
port of e Miſenum, the Iſland of Procbyta, and the promontory of 4 Cajeta, 
where he ſucceſſively arrived, were fo called from being the burial places, 
the firſt of a noble Trajan his companion, the ſecond of his kinfwoman, 
and the third of his nurſe. At length the Trejan Prince and his choſen 
band finiſhed their tedious and painful voyages on the coaſt of the ſince 
famous Latium e. This was a ſmall territory on the eaſt fide of the river 
Tyber, containing a part of the preſent Campagna di Roma: Latinus 
was the name of the King who then governed itz his capital town 
where he held his court was Laurentum i; his ſubjects were a people who 
till his time were called Aborigines, but from him got the name of La- 
tines, Here far removed from their cruel enemies the Greets, Aincas 
and his followers undertook to raiſe another Troy: they fortified a camp 
near the mouth of the Tyber, gave it the name of Troy, and flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes of a quiet ſettlement which would put an end to all 
their unhappy adventures. 

F. III. 1TALT's before the fall of Troy and the arrival of Æneas was 
known to the Greeks by ſeveral other names, as Heſperia, Saturnia, Auſonia 
and CEnotria, From its ſituation to the weſt of Greece it naturally acquired 
the fir; the God Saturn, ſuppoſed to have taken refuge there, gave it the 
ſecond; it had the third from the Auſoncs, who inhabited one part of it; 
and the fourth was left it by ¶ Enotrus, King of the Sabines according 
to Vurro, or, according to others, by notrus fon of Lycaon, who led thi- 
ther a colony of Arcadians. Dion. Hal. thinks that theſe Arcadians were 
the ſame with the » Aborigines and the firſt Greeks who came into /taly, and 

that 


* The Tyrrhenian ſea is a part of the M. ia did not antiently contain above 


diterranean. It waſhes the ſhores of Tuſcany, 
the Pope's territories, and the Kingdom of 
Naples. It was called by the ancients Mare 
Inferum, to diſtinguiſh it from the Adriatich, 
which they named Mare Superum. 

» Now Capo di Palinuro in the Kingdom 
of Naples. 

© Capo di Mi ſeno in the ſame Kingdom. 

4. Now Gazeta. 

* Latium at this time comprehended but 
a ſmall part of what was afterwards called by 
that name. 

It is difficult to fix the fituation of the 
ancient city of Laurentum, of which there is 
no trace remaining. It was called by that 
name from the great number of laurels grow- 
ing thereabouts. Varro, B. 4. de lingua La- 
tina, p 36. 


one half of what now goes by that name, 
yet it comprehended many diſtin Na- 
tions, the principal of which were, the 
Aborigines, Sabines, Hetruriam or Tuſcan, 
Umbri, Samnites, Campani, Afwlii, Calabrii, 
Lucanii, and Bruttii, The reſt was chiefly 
poſſeſſed by the Gaul, who had driven out 
the former inhabitants, and by the Ligure: 

and Veneti. 
» Some Hiſtorians held the Aborigines to be 
natives of Jah, who had that name given 
them becauſe they had been there ab origine 
from the beginning, and did not derive their 
origin from any other Nation. Others pre- 
tend that the Aborigines were vagabonds and 
vagrants, who coming from different coun- 
tries, met accidentally in ay, and there 
lived by rapine ; for which reaſon the ſame 
writers 
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that Halus, one of the deſcendants of QZnotrus, and who made extenſive 
conqueſts in this country, gave it the name which to this day it retains. 
But from whatever country the Aboripines came, they were in proceſs of 


5 
p. 27. 


time obliged to maintain long wars againſt the Siculi, (the firſt inhabitants D. Hal. B. 1. 


of [taly) till at length having received a conſiderable reinforcement by the 
arrival of a colony of Pelaſgi from Theſſaly, they drove out their enemies, 
and ſeized upon their towns; after which they granted a large extent of land 
to the Pelaſgi, and borrowed from them many of the cuſtoms of Greece. 

As for the Siculi, they, being chaced out of all the countries of Italy, 
took refuge in Sicily, which was at that time poſſeſſed by the Sicani, a 

ple originally of Spain. And at length the Pelaſgi themſelves, not 

ing able to bear up againſt divers calamities with which they were at- 
flicted, returned moſt of them into Greece, and retained there the name 
of Tyrrheni, which they had gained by their living in the neighbourhood 
of that nation during their ſtay in _ 

About fixty years before the war of Troy, another colony, which came 
from Peloponneſus under the conduct of Evander the Arcadian, arrived in 
a port of Latium. Faunus then reigned over that petty Kingdom, and 
was a Prince of humanity and prudence. He conſidered, that nothing 
was to be fear'd from a few unhappy men, who had been convey'd thi- 
ther in two veſſels ; and he therefore ſuffered Evander to ſettle on a ſmall 
uncultivated hill near the Tyber, where the Arcadian built a little town and 
called it Pallantium, after the name of his native city in Arcadia, which 
a popular commotion had conſtrained him to leave. The hill itſelf was 
thence called the hill Palatinus, which in the time of Auguſtus ſtood in the 


center of Rome. 


4 


Ibid. p. 13, 
& /eq. 


Evander eſtabliſhed in this new ſettlement the worſhip of the Gods of Dion. Hal. 


his own country. 


writers call them Aberrigines, that is to ſay, 
a wandering people, like thoſe whom the an- 
tients ſtiled Leliges, by which they meant ſuch 
adventurers as have been deſcribed. D. Hal. 
B. 1. p. 8. 

But Dionyſus, who was perſuaded that the 
Aborigines came from Arcadia, lays, that they 
were called by that name from their living 
upon mountains, in which the Arcadians 
much delighted; and if fo, it muſt be derived 
from ar «ww yb©-, which imports as much 
as mountaineers, or natives of the mountains. 
D. Hal. B. 1. p. 11. 

That the Aborigines were from Arcadia, as 
Varre allo believed, Sir Walter Raleigh ſeems 
to think probable. This name of- Aborigines, 
ſays he, (to omit other ſignifications that are 
ſtrained) imports as much as original or na- 
tive of the place which they poſſeſſed ; which 
ntle the Arcadians are known in a vaunting 


manner to have always uſurp'd, fetching their 


antiquity from beyond the moon. But he is 
inclined to think, with Reyneccius, from fe- 
veral paſſages in D. Hal. Strabo, Tuftin and 
Pliny, that Italy did not take that name from 
Italus the Oenotriam, but from bolus and a 
colony of uliam, which under him ſettled 
in that country. The word Haſia, ſays he, 
differs in nothing from Aitolia, ſave that the 
firſt letter is caſt away, which in the Greek 
words is common, and the letter o is changed 
into @, Which change is found in the name of 
LEthalia, an Iſland near Daly peopled by the 
LEtholans ; and the like changes are very fa- 
miliar in the A#o/ic dialect, which dialect, 
(being almoſt proper to the A8to/rans) the ac- 
cent and pronunciation, together with many 
words little altered, were retained by the La- 
tines, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, — 
and Priſcian the Grammarian teach. H. 
of the Warld, p. 458, 459. 


the 


It is well known that Pan was the tutelar Deity of B. 1. P. 25: 
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the Arcadians. They invok'd him particularly to keep away the wolves 
from their flocks. And as the temple which had been raiſed to him in 
Greece was called * Lyc2um, ſo that which Evander built, or rather cut in 
a rock, in Haly, was named o Lupercal: The Arcadian ceremonies were 
retain'd in his worſhip, and only the Greek name of his temple changed 
into a Latin one. Afterwards, Evander's God Pan and the Faunus of the 
ancient Latines were confounded together, and taken for one and the fame 
God, whom the Latines call'd alſo Inuus. 

Evander built altars likewiſe in Pallantium to e Victory and Ceres, and 
inſtituted the feſtival of the Equeſtrian Neptune, who, according to the Greek 
fable, with a ſtroke of his trident rais'd the firſt horſe out of the earth. Du- 
ring the celebration of this feſtival, (which the Romans placed on the 18th 
of Auguſt) a ceſſation from labour was granted to all horſes and mules, and 
they were crowned with flowers. The fame Neptune, under the name of 
a Conſus, was alſo conſulted upon all occaſions which required deliberation 
and counſel. Thus the Greek ſuperſtitions were introduced by degrees into 
Ttaly; and Rome, which was built in the ſame place where Evander had 
dwelt, retained the religion which he brought with him from Arcadia. 

The mixture of this new colony of Arcadians with the Aborigines, did 
not a little contribute to poliſh and civilize the latter. The art of expreſ- 
ſing their thoughts by viſible characters was unknown to the 7talians till 


The building of the temple of Pan un- 

der the name of Lyceum or Lupercal, anſwer- 
ed to the idea which the Pagans had formed 
to themſelves of Pan, whom they looked 
upon as the tutelar God of their flocks againſt 
the Wolves. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. ſays, that 
of all the Gods, the Arcadians worſhip'd Par 
with the moſt devotion. Nay theſe people, ac- 
cording to Macrebius, called him r Thc van; 
Kypiey, 1. e. the Lord of all material ſubſtan- 
ces. 
> The Luperca/ was a cavern dug in a 
rock in a corner of mount Palaline. Some 
authors, and amongſt them Ovid, pretend 
that Romulus and Remus conſecrated this cave, 
becauſe it had? been the retreat of the wolf 
that ſuckled them. 


Ta loco nomen fecit, locus ipſe Lupercal, 
Faſt. B. 2. 


In commemoration of this, the Roman: placed 
there a brazen ſtatue, repreſenting a wolf 
ſuckling the twins. Fulvius Urfinus thinks 
tis the ſame which may be ſeen at preſent 
on the Capitol, at the palace of the Conſer- 
vators. 

© The Latin adored Victory and Ceres be- 
fore the other Gods Jupiter, Juno, &c. They 


repreſented Victory under the ſorm of a young 
girl with wings painted white. Ceres was re- 
preſented like the mother of a family, with 
a long training robe, and held in her hand 
ſome ears of corn, or poppies. 

It is generally thought that Con/us and 
the Equeſtrian Neptune were, after the time of 
Romulus, the fame God, Before Romulus 
the ſubterraneous cavern made by order of 
Ewvander was dedicated only to the Equeſtrian 
Neptune ; but Romulus, when he rel to 
carry off the Sabine women, took occaſion 
from this altar, which he had found under 

round, to celebrate thoſe games at which 

e executed his deſign ; * as this project 
was the effect of a long deliberation, he there- 
fore called the Divinity, whoſe worſhip ſur- 
niſhed him with the opportunity, Conſus, that 
is, the God of counſel. Theſe games conſe- 
crated to the-Equeftrian Neptune, or otherwiſe 
to Con ſus, were celebrated ever after at Rome, 
and called, by way of eminency, the Roman 
or great games. They conſiſted chiefly in 
chariot and horſe races ; at firſt they held only 
one day, but they were afterwards prolonged 
to two, then to three, and at length even to 
nine. They were celebrated in the great 
Circus, and called alſo, Ludi Circenſes, or, 
the games of the Circus, 


Evander 
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Evander taught them the uſe of the * Greek letters. He likewiſe habitu- 
ated their ears to the ſounds of thoſe muſical inſtruments he had brought 
from his vn country, and changed their oaten pipes into harmonious 


flutes and ſtringed inſtruments b. 


In the mean time, one of thoſe adventurers, to whom the ancients gave lila it 
the name of © Hercules, having ſubdued Spain, undertook to conquer 1taly. Tragedia de 


In his paſſage over the Alps, 


Cacus. 


gurian nations, and harafs'd his neighbours by his robberies and depreda- 
tions. The progreſs of Hercules rous'd his pride; he took the field, tra- 
vers'd the conqueror's march, and by intercepting ſome of his convoys, 
weaken'd his army. But as Cacus was ignorant in the art of war, he 


ſuffer'd himſelf to be inveſted in his chief town by Hercules's troops, Who 


were more experienced ſoldiers than his. Cacus was ſlain in an engage- 


ment, and by his death left all Zafy a prey to the conqueror. 


and Faunus, who then ruled over ſmall territories, pacified the wrath of 
Hercules, and gained his favour. Evander, by a ſtroke of Grecian flat- 


tery, recognized him for a God, and raiſed altars 4 to him even in his 
As for Faunus, he married one of the miſtreſſes of Hercules; 


life-time. 


and ſome have thought that Latinus, who was born of this marriage, was 


rather Hercules's fon than his. 


$. IV. IT was this Latinus who reign'd in Latium, when Aneas ar- 
rived there. He was then in war with his netghbours. the Nutuli e, but 


The Greet characters were the firſt the 
[ atines made uſe of; there were ſome viſible 
proofs of this remaining in the time of Au 
guſtus, The treaty which Tarquin the Proud 
made with the Gabini, was ſtill to be ſeen 
Mm the time of Dion. Hal. in the temple of 
Tapiter Fidius, It was written in Greek 
letters, tho''in Latin words, upon a wooden 
ſhield covered with the skin of the ox, which 
nad been ſacrificed on that occaſion. D. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 246. 

The Latines, in conſideration of the bene- 
hts they received from Evander and his mo- 
tner Carmenta, ({o called from the word car- 
nen, ſhe being a Propheteſs who ſung her 
oracles in verſe) paid them divine honours 
atter their deaths, and Rome continued to of- 
ter ſacriſices to them when in her greateſt 
19 end: 

I he ancients mention more than one Her- 
Cicero ſpeaks of fix, in his third book 
De Natura Deorum ; and Jarre recl:ons no 
leſs than forty. If one may give credit to 
ine ancient author of The origin of the Ro- 
mans, this Hercules whom we are ſpeaking 


— 
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of was called Rtcaranus. Dion. Hal. B. 1. 
p. 33. makes the hiſtory of his war witk 
Cacus probable, which had been much alter d 
by the mixture of fable. 

One of theſe, called Ara Maxima, was 
remaining at Rome in the time of Auguſtus. 
It ſtood in the ox-market ; but notwithitand- 
ing its fine name, it was very much neglect- 
ed, and very poorly adorned. Hercules was 
invoked in all verbal bargains to be the 
voucher of the faith and fincerity of the 
parties, by this form of an oath, Me Din 
Fidius which comprehended all the energy 
of this, ita me Dius Fidius adjuvet. Ac- 
cording -to ſeveral commentators, theſe mo- 
noſyllables, me and #, had the ſame force 
amongſt the Latins as the prepoſition per ; ſo 
me Dius Fidius, and per Dium Fidium, i Ca- 
flor, and per Caſtorem, ſignified the fame 
things. This form of ſpeech anſwered to 
theſe partides waz, , Which the Greet; 
made uſe of before their oaths. 

Ihe Rutuli inhabited the ſca coaft of the 
Campagna di Roma, between Pairica and 
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fortune 


Evanader 


he met with more reſiſtance than he had ex- merle, 
Dion. Hal. 


pected 3 the oppoſition of the Ligures held his conqueſts a long time in 3 
ſuſpence; and his power was not eſtabliſhed in 7aly till after the defeat of 
This was a fierce and cruel King, who govern'd one of the Li- 


1. p. 33. 
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fortune- did not favour his arms. It greatly added to his perplexity to hear 


that a foreign Army had made a deſcent upon his coaſts, pillaged the 


maritime part of his dominions, and were fortifying themſelves in a camp 
at a little diſtance from the ſea. Inſtantly he marched, with all his forces, 
againſt theſe ſtrangers*, hoping to get rid of them at once: but when 
drawing near them, he perceived that they were armed after the Greek 
manner, and that keeping exactly their ranks, they ſtood reſolutely pre- 
par'd for battle, he began to doubt of the ſucceſs, and inſtead of fighting, 
deſired a parly. Æneas by the mention of Troy, the place of his nati- 
vity, utterly deſtroyed and reduced to aſhes, and by relation of his 
battles againſt the united power of Greece, fill'd Latinus at once with 
terror and compaſſion. The Trojan proceeded in words to this effect : 

A place of refuge and a quiet ſettlement are what, by the direction of the 
Gods, we ſeek in this country. We are not come upon your coaſts as ene- 
mies. We have indeed taken by force wherewith to ſupply aur preſſing 
wants; neceſſity compelled us to this unbecoming violence; but wwe intreat you not 
to be offended at what is paſt, nor to look upon it as an att of hoſtality. We 
are ready to repair the injuries which, againſt our inclination, we have done 
you, by important ſervices. Our ſtrength and our courage, which have 
been often tried, ſhall be employed to defend your lands from invaſion, and 
to invade thoſe of your enemies, But if rejefting our bumble ſupplication, 
you reſolve to make war upon us, we ſhall endeavour to defend our ſelves, and 
it will neither be the firſt nor the greateſt which we have ſuſtained. 

Latiuus, ſtruck with the magnanimity and boldneſs of the Trojan leader 
and his followers, and conſidering that theſe ſtrangers might do him great 
ſervice in his preſent wars, eaſily granted their requeſt, enter'd into a league 
with them, and aſſigned them a tract of land for a ſettlement. They in 
return employed their arms, valour and experience in defence of Lalinus, 
who came at length to have ſo great a confidence in the Trojan Prince, 
that he gave him Lavinia his daughter and only child in marriage b, and 
thereby ſecured to him the ſucceſſion to the Latine throne. 

Lavinia therefore could not but be dear to Æncas, who in proof of it 
gave her name to the camp which he had pitched ; and inſtead of Troy 
called it Lavinium, And as all the T7gans followed the example of their 
leader, and by marriages made alliances with Latine families, they and 
the Latines in a little time became one people. 

$. V. THE proſperity of Æneas proved the ruin of Turnus, a young 
Prince, who being the Queen's nephew, and educated in the palace, under 


the eye of Latinus, had entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia, and of N 


ſucceeding to the throne. To revenge himſelf for this diſappointment, 
he went over to the Rutuli, and ſoon aſter brought on a battle between 
them and the Zatines, in which he and Lalinus both periſhed ; and 
thus Aneas, by the death of his father-in-law, and by that of a turbulent 


The Trojan; were then but 600. So. wiſe Cren/a in the dark, when he was mak 
mus. c. 8. ing his eſcape from Troy. 
» /Eneas, according to Virgil, loſt his firſt | 
rival, 
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rival, came into quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Latium, which he 
governed wiſely, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 

ANEAS reign'd three years, and applied himſelf no leſs to the re- 
gulating of religion, than to the neceſſary meaſures for his defence and ſe- 


Chap. I. 


curity. Before his time, * Picus and > Faunus were in poſſeſſion of divine 
honours z and theſe, with ſome other Deities brought by Evander from 
Arcadia, were the only, or at leaſt the principal Gods, of Latium : But 
Eneas eſtabliſhed there the worſhip of thoſe of his own country. The 
two © Palladiums, which had been the protectors of Troy before it was ruin- 
ed, became the tutelar Deities of Lavinium, and in proceſs of time, of 
the whole Roman Empire. They were ſhut up at Rome in the temple 
of Veſta, and to the Yeſtals only was permitted the ſight of them. 


fore honoured as a God. 


* P;cu; is eſteemed to have been one of the 
firſt Kings of Italy, and excellent in the ſcience 


of augury ; but Vetus, B. 1. de Orig. Lal. 


believes there was no King of that name ; 
this common notion, fays he, had its riſe 
from a fabulous tradition reported by D. Hal. 
wiz. that on a certain province of Latium, 
the God Mars had delivered his oracles by a 
myſterious bird called in the language of the 
country Picus, i. e. Woodpecker. 

» We find two Faunus's mention'd by the 
antients, the firſt liv'd 200 years before him 
who was the father of Latinus. He is ſaid 
to have been the firſt perſon who civilized 
the inhabitants of Maly, and introduced a 
ſort of religion among them ; he was there- 
In the Roman 
calendar we find two feſtivals appointed for 
him, tho' it is not certain, but that one of 
them may have been for the firſt, the other 
for the ſecond Faunus. The 1alians thought 
that the foreſts were peopled with Fauni, and 
went thither to conſult them. The gloomi- 
neſ: of theſe foreſts gave oftentimes a good op- 
portunity of juggling, and thereby increaſing 
the ſuperſtition of the people : men who were 
concealed there uttered words like Oracles, 
vhich the people believed to be ſpoken by 
the Fauni. 

© Theſe were two ſtatues, whereof one 
was the original, and the other the copy : 
ſo that, properly ſpeaking, there was but 
one true Palladium. 

Ovid ſpeaks of this ſtatue as an image of 
Pallas which fell down from Heaven upon 
one of the hills near Troy. According to D;- 
odorus, it fell at Peſſtnus, a citv of Phryeia ; 
it was made of wood, and held a pike in its 
9 hand, and a diſtaff and ſpindle in its 

. I. 


The 


left: To which he adds, that this miraculous 
image was put into the hands of Dardanus, 
who took all poſſible care to preſerve the pre- 
cious depoſitum, having been told by the O- 
racle of Apollo, that his new ay of lion 
ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long as he kept this preſent 
from Heaven in it, and no longer. And 
this tradition, fabulous as it is, was the foun- 
dation of that religious reſpect the Romans 
paid the Palladium. D. Hal. bb. I. p. 53, 
54, 55. and B. 2. p. 122.], frankly owns, 
that there were many ſecrets betonging to this 
piece of antiquity, which he was notlet into ; 
adding, that it was unlawfal to diſcover them 
to the prophane vulgar. However, when 
the world came to be enlighten'd by Chriſti- 
anity, the cheat was ſoon diſcovered, and 
even the keepers of this pretended divinity, 
made no ſcruple of undeceiving the credulous 
people. Arnobius and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
agree in their account of the Palladium, that 
it was made ofthe bones of Pe/ops, that antient 
King of Peloponneſus, and that the Pagans 
themſelves had betray'd this ſecret. 

Clemens Alexandrinus goes farther, and 
diſcovers the ſhameful rites of that myſterious 
worſhip, which the antient Pagans paid to 
this and two other ſtatues, on which the fate 
of cities and nations were ſuppoſed todepend. 
He ſeems to have thought them pieces of 
necromancy. He tells us, that Athenodorus 
diſcover'd the compoſition of which the ſtatue 
of Serapit, the tutelar God of the Egyptians, 
was made. And he adds theſe words. 


Seſoſtris having ſubdued many nations of 
Greece, brought away from thence all forts of 
artificers, and he ordered one Briaxes to make 
a — of Ofiris, one of his anceflors, which 
the artificer did, aſing all forts of metals and 
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The worſhip * of Veſta, was likewiſe introduc'd by Areas into Naly : 
and virgins. who were call'd Veſtals, began from that time to keep a fire 
continually burning, in honour of this Goddeſs. Nay, it is not impro- 
bable, that Jupiter, Venus, and many other Deities who had been reve- 
red in Troy, became known to. the Latins by the means of Aneas. And 
it was this, perhaps, which gave occaſion to the poets to repreſent him 


under the character of a pious hero. 


$. VI, But while Zyneas was thus employ'd, the Rutuli enter'd into a 
league with the Hetrurians bd, againſt a ſtranger, whoſe good fortune they 
envied. Eſpecially Mezentius, King of the Tyrrbenians ©, was alarm'd at 
the too frequent arrival in /aly of colonies from the eaſtern nations, their 
numerous ſettlements, and the encroachments they made upon the lands of 
the firſt inhabitants, Fear and jealouſy therefore made him take the field. 
While the confederate armies were advancing, towards Lavinium, either 
to beſiege it, or to draw the Trojan to an engagement, neas marched 
out, and gave them battle. The action laſted till night, and equal bra- 
very was ſhewn on both ſides : But Æ neas being puſhed to the banks of 
the Numicus *, and forced into that river, was there drown'd. The 
Trojans conceaPd his body, and to make him paſs for a Deity in the minds 
of his credulous ſubjects, pretended that he had vaniſhed away on a fud- 
den; accordingly, a temple was erected to him, with an inſcription - 


precious flones in. it, to render bis work the more 
perſict; and he took particular care to put into 
11 4 perfume, with which the bodies of Oſiris 
and Apis had been embalmed : from their two 
names, therefore, the ſtatue was called Oſira- 
pis, and afterwards, by corruption, Serapis. 

The {ame Clmens Alexandrinus informs 
us, that the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, the 
tutelar God of Greece, was made of the bones 
of an elephant. From all which we may 
conjecture, that the tutelar Gods of the ſeveral 
countries of the Pagan world, were ſo many 
Taliſmans, made according to the rules of 
magick. | 


But to return to the Palladium, it may be 


aſked whence it got that name ? The com- 
mon anſwer is, that it repreſented the God- 
deſs Pallas, but there is ſome foundation to 
believe, that the Goddeſs owed both her name 
and origin tothe ſtatue. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 
54.) gives us the following ſtory of the Pa/lad'- 
um, upon the teſtimony of Calliſtratus. Pallas, 
ſays he, <vas a King of Arcadia, and the fa- 
ther of Chryle, ſhe was married to Darda- 
nus, and had this flatue for her portion, and 
called it Pallas's preſent, who in all proba- 
bility made this Taliſman. In after-times, to 
gain it veneration, fable made it the ſtatue of 


a Goddeſs, who bore the name of Arcadian 


Pailas. And what. ſtrengthens this conjecture 
is, that the Palladium repreſented a young 
man armed from head to foot. As it was ea- 
ſy to miſtake the ſex, the - vulgar made it a 
warlike Goddeſs. 

« Sec what is faid of Vea, when Numa 
comes to regulate the worſhip of her. 

We are to underſtand here the people of 
that part of ancient Hetruria, which compre- 
hended what is now called St. Peter's Patri- 
mony, thedutchy of Caftro, and the territories 
of Orvieta and Perugia. 

© Mexzentius had under his dominion that 
territory which depended on the ancient city 
Aegylla, now Cerveteri, in the E cclefraftical 
State. 

4 The Numicus, now Rio de Nimi, ac- 
cording to geographers, was formerly a 
river. It is now ſcarce more than a rivulet. 
It ran cloſe by Lawinium. 

This inſcription, according to Aurelius 
Victor, was in theſe words: Patri Deo Indige- 
ti. The word Indiges, with the Latines, ſig- 
nified one of thoſe Gods who had been of 
the race of men, and at length were deify'd, 
The ſame #xeas, according to Livy, B. 1. f. 
2. had divine honours paid him, under the 
name of Jupiter Indiges, 
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upon it, which declared him at leaſt a demi-god. Such was the end of 
Aneas, the Trojan Prince ſo much celebrated by the Greet and Latine poets, 
and who, becauſe he was illegitimate, and born of a mother remarkable 
for her beauty, was, agreeable to the manner of ſpeaking in thoſe times, 
called the fon of Venus. 
The death of Æneas cauſed no diſorder in the affairs of the Lalines. His 
colony and kingdom ſubſiſted under the adminiſtration of his fon Eurileon s, 
who — him. This Prince was born at Troy of Crei/a, the daugh- 
ter of Priam, and had come with his father into ay. He had changed 
his name, and at this time bore that of Acanius, the name of his elder 
brother, who had been left in Bithynia, The young King did not think 
it adviſeable to engage immediately in a pitch'd battle with a formidable 
enemy, whoſe pride was elevated by the death of AZneas : He had the 
prudence to confine himſelf within the walls of Zavizium, and to try what 
could be done by negotiation, before he had recourſe to arms. The haugh- 
ty Mezentius, demanded of the Latines, as one of the conditions of a peace, 
that they ſhould pay him yearly, by |way of tribute, all the wine pro- | 
duced in the territory of Latium. Aſcanius preferred an honourable war P. Hal. B. 1. 
to a ſhameful dependence. To break off a treaty ſo injurious to his people, P51. 
he cauſed all the vines throughout his dominions to be conſecrated to 
Jupiter; and by thus transferring the demeſn to the God, he made the 
eſtate unalienable. 
The enemy had pitch'd their camp in the neighbourhood of Lavinium; 
and the flower of their youth, under the command of Zauſus, the ſon of 
Mezentius, lay intrench'd almoſt at the gates of the city. The Fyejans, P. 52. 
who had been accuſtomed, during a ten years ſiege, to make briſk allies 
upon the beſiegers, march'd out in the night, and vigorouſly attack d the 
poſt where Lauſis commanded. His entrenchments were forced; and then 
the army in the plain, intimidated by the defeat of their advance-guard, 
immediately fled. The Latines purſued them, and in the purſuit Lawſus 
was lain ; which, with the check his troops had receiv*d, ſo diſcourag'd Me- 
⁊entius, that he immediately ſued for peace. It was agreed, that for the Livy B. 1. 6. 
future the Tyber ſhould be the boundary both to the Latines and Hetrurians. 3 
$. VII. Bur now Lavinia, whom A#neas at his death had left with 
child, entertain'd a ſtrong jealouſy of the ambition of her ſon-in law, P. Hal. B. 1 
whom victory made abſolute in his new dominions, and ſhe feared to ex- F 55 
poſe the infant, ſhe was going to be delivered of, to the danger of his 
politicks. She fled therefore into the woods, truſting herſelf to the care 
ot one Tyrrhenus, chief of her father Latinus's ſhepherds, and was there 
delivered of a fon, who from the place of his birth took the ſirname of 
1/05, But the Queen's flight, who had diſappear'd on a ſudden, occa- 
nonng lulpicions at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of Aſcanizs, 
he cauſed diligent ſearch to be made after her, calm'd her fears, and en . Lider de 
gaged her to return to the town with her ſon, whom he ever after treated 2 3 
as 4 brother. And as Lavinium was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, EIS 


He had three names, Eurilum, Julus, and Aſeanivs. 
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and a demeſn which ought therefore to deſcend to Sylviys, it was, per- 
haps, for this reaſon, that Aſcanius determined to yield it to them, and 
to build another city where to fix his reſidence, This new city he called Aa 
D. Hal. B. 1. Longa ; Alba, as the hiſtorians tell us, from a white ſow which A eas 
12 1 and found in the place where it was built; and Longa, both to diſtinguiſh 
8 it from another town named Alba, and becaufe without having much 
breadth, it extended itſelf the whole length of a lake near which it was 
D. Hal. p. 52. founded. 
P..55. It was thirty years after the building of Lavinium, that Acanius re- 
moved to Aba; and there he died, after a reign of about thirty- eight years, 
twelve of which he had reſided at his new fettlement. He left by a wife, 
whoſe name hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us, at leaft one fon, who was 
born in Alba, and called 14/4s ; fo that there remained of the poſterity of . 
Ancas a ſon and a grandſon, the one Æneas Sylvius, the other this Tulus : 
and between them lay the right of ſucceſſion to the > Zatine throne. . 
p. 56. §. VIII. THE Lanes not thinking it for their intereſt to continue di- 
vided under two governments, reſolved to unite Aba and Lavinium into 
one dominion : and as Sylvius, being the grandſon of Latinus, ſeem'd to 
— have the beſt title to the whole, the people who were the judges, decreed 
3 it to him. However, to prevent diviſions, and to make 7ulus ſome 
„ amends, they entruſted him with the ſovereign power in affairs of religion. 
T It was, perhaps, from hence, that the Zu e eee the prieſt- 
5 hood in their family, and that the Cæſars always aſſumed the =adl 5 of 
1 | high-prieſts, 
i" T Ix. THE kingdom of Alba continued for near 400 years, in an 
1 almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity under Æneas Sylvius and his ſucceſſors, 
without being either conſiderably diminiſhed or increaſed. But as a ſtate < 
| which remained ſo long * afforded little matter for hiſtory, we have 
0 ſcarce any thing leſt us, beſides the names of its Kings, and the number of 
| | | years which each of them reigned. 
| Aneas Sylvius Poſthumus, died after a reign of 29 years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon 
AEneas Sylvius, who governed Latium 31 years. 
| | Latinus Sylvius, who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre for the ſpace of 
tal 51 years, 
16 Alba reign'd 39 
| Capetus (or according to Livy, Atys) 26. 
'þ Capis 28. And 4 
4! Calpetus 13. | 
Tiberinus, who ſucceeded him, being leſs peaceably inclined than his 
Predeceſſors undertook a war which proved fatal to him. In an engage- 


. * Alba was probably ſituated between Mon- where Latinus kept his court at the time of 
K.. f te Cawy and the lake of Caftells Gandolpho, Aucass arrival; if, after all, Lawinium and 
4.# > The Latine ſtate ſeems to have had no Laurentum were not the ſame town. 
|: greater extent, than from Aa to the mouth © This ſtate ſubſiſted, according to D. 
# of the Jer, nor any other towns than La- Hal. about 430 years, reckoning from AZ nea:'s 
1 winium, Alba Lenga and perhaps Laurentum, arrival in Ztaly to the building of Rome. 
1 4 | ment 
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ment upon the banks of the Tyber, which till then was called Adula, he 
was forced into the river, and being carried away by the current, was 
drown'd. This accident of Tiberinus, who reigned but eight years, cauſed 
the river's name to be changed, and ever ſince it has borne no other but 
that of Tyber. . 

Arriba, ſacceſſor to Tiberinus, after a reign of 41 years, left the 
throne to 

Alladius, who reign'd 19 years, and was ſucceeded by 

Aventinus, who reign'd 37 years, and left his name to the hill Aveniinns, 
where he was interred. 

Procas, who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre 23 years. He was the 
father of Numitor and Amulins, and at his death bequeathed the throne 
to his elder fon Numitor. 

» Amulius, who doubtleſs furpaſs'd his brother in underſtanding and 
courage, had no reſpect either to priority of birth, or to the laſt appoint- 
ment of his father. 
made him paſs his days in retirement; but uſed all the cruel precau- 
tions of a tyrant to fecure the throne to himſelf, by extinguiſhing 
his brother's poſterity. Numitor had an only fon named Ageſtus, and a 
daughter called Þ Rhea Sylvia. The tyrant cauſed the firſt to be ſlain at 
a hunting, and to prevent the other from having children, conſecrated her 
to the worſhip of Veſta, by which ſhe was obliged to perpetual virginity. 
But this precaution proved ineffectual; for the veſtal, either by her own 
fault, or by violence done to her, became the mother of twins. The ſtory 
is related after the following manner, 


$. X. RHEA ALVI was called to the performance of ſome religi- p- 61. 


ous ſervice in a temple of Mars near the town. A ſpring of water glided 
thro? the ſacred wood, with which the temple was incloſed ; and the 
prieſteſs, in order to diſcharge one of her ſacerdotal functions, went thi- 
ther to take the neceſſary water for the ſacrifice. Then and there a man © 
diſguiſed in a military habit, like that in which Mars was commonly repre- 
ſented, ſurprized and forced the Veſtal. Amuliuss ill reputation has 
made him ſuſpected by ſome of doing this violence to his niece him- 
ſelf ; not ſo much to gratify a brutal paſſion, as to have a pretence for 
condemning her to that puniſhment which the law had aſſign'd for YVeſtals 
who proved unchaſte. Others are of opinion, that ſhe met a young lover 
there by appointment. Be that as it will, Rhea Sylvia thence forwardab- 
ſtain'd from her functions, and from entering the temple, under a pretence 
of an indiſpoſition. Uſurpers are ever ſuſpicious. Amulius ſoon conjec- 


* Amulius being the younger brother, ſays 
Pluarch, had the gold and ſilver for his 
portion, and Numitor his father's crown. A. 
mulius made uſe of his riches to dethrone his 
brother. 

Sometimes Ia. 

© Some credulous hiſtorians of Nome admit 


the ancient fable, that Mars was truly the fa- 


ther of Remus and Romulus. But Livy ſeems 
to doubt it; he ſays that the Va might per- 
haps have found her account in making her 
ſons paſs for the children of Mars. Plutarch 
makes Amulius their father, Dion. Hal. ſays, 
it was either Amulius, or elſe ſome lover of 


the Veal, with whom ſhe had made an aſſig- 
nation. 
tured 


3 


13 


He not only ſnatch'd the ſceptre from Numitor, and Lv. B. 1. f. 


D. Hal. B. x. 


p. 62. 
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tured what kind of diſorder it was that afflicted his niece, and therefore 
cauſed her to be watched. Nay he ſcrupled not to tax the father and mo- 
ther of the Veſtal as the contrivers of an intrigue, which might procure 
them grand-children, When Rhea cou'd no longer conceal her ſhame, 
ſhe charged the God Mars with being the cauſe of it. The circumſtances 
of the temple, the ſacred wood, and the pretended preſence of that God, 
who was believed to make his reſidence in a ſanctuary conſecrated to him, 
gave a leſs odious colour to the matter, whether her crime, or her misfor- 
D. Hal. p. Gz. tune. But theſe things made no impreſſion on the mind of Amulius. He not 
only placed ſome truſty women about her, but appointed a guard of armed 
men to watch her, which they did till ſhe was delivered of two ſons. The 
tyrant took all advantages of this accident, he laid open the Veſtal's ſhame 
in an aſſembly of the people, exaggerated her fault, and urged both 
religion and the laws againſt her. Rhea was condemned to be firſt 
whip'd, and then put to death; and the fruits of her criminal amour 
to be thrown into the Tyber. But moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Amulius, 
at the interceſſion of his daughter Antho, changed the ſentence againſt 
Rhea into perpetual impriſonment, and that ſhe was not releas'd from her 
confinement till the tyrant was dethroned, As to the twins the ſentence 
againſt them was executed in this manaer : | 

A little wooden trough being prepared, and the two infants laid in it, 
they were carried to the bottom of” Mount Palatine, and there turn'd a-drift 
upon the 'Tyber, which at that time overflow'd its banks and waſh'd the 

8 foot of the mountain. The place where they were expoſed was about 120 

3 _ furlongs from Alba. The little ſkiff floated a while without any accident, 

Calturnias but at length being carried againſt a ſtone by the ebbing of the flood, it 

Piſs, ab was over-let, and the two brothers turned out upon the ſtrand. It has 

D. Hal. B. 1. been the general tradition, that a ſhe wolf hearing their cries came 

p. 63. Sc. and ſuckled them; but it is more probable that Acca Laurentia, whoſe 
huſband Fauftulus, found the two children, and who nurſed them, was cal- 
led by the nick-name of Lupa, or wolf, for her diforderly life, and that 
this gave riſe to the fabulous miracle. 

Fauſtulus was the chief of the King's ſhepherds, and being probably wel] 
acquainted with the birth of the twins, was ſuitably caretul of their edu- 
cation: he ſent them to Gabii, a city of Latium, to learn the Greek lite- 

p. 69. rature. As they grew up, they appeared to have ſomething great in their 


TR Life mein and air, which commanded reſpect, and they aſſumed a ſuperio- 
D. Hal. B. 1. Tity over the other ſhepherds, and the country people. A quarrel hap- 


p. 64. pening between the herdſmen of Amulius and thoſe of Numitor, the two 
brothers took the part of the former againſt the latter, of whom in the fray 
they flew ſome, wounded others, and put the reſt to flight. The worſted 

Alias Tubero, party reſolved to be reveng'd on Romulus and Remus (for ſo the twins were 


3 "> called) and the feſtival of the * Lupercalia yielded a favourable opportu- 
— | nity 


* Valcrius Maximus pretends, that the fe- foundation of Rome. He is contradicted by 
ſtival of the Lupercalia was not older than the Livy, L. I. 5 5. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. oy 
an 
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8 © nity to put their defign in execution. While the two brothers were ſcour- 
3 q ing the plain with their whips in their hands, according to the ceremonies 
8 uſed in this feſtival, Remus was on a ſudden furrounded, taken pritoner, 
: and led away to Numitor, before whom he was accufed of exerciſing a 
I kind of tyranny in the foreſts. The depoſed King for the molt part led a 
, private life in the country, in the utmoſt fubjection to the Ufurper's will. 
\ He durſt not proceed againſt the perſon accuſed, without the conſent of A- 
umu; but he had no fooner obtained it than he condemned the priſoner 


t to death. The fentence was juſt going to be executed, when either out of 
1 E inſtinct, compaſſion, or eſteem for a young ſhepherd, whoſe perſon and 
- courage poke ſomething fuperior to his condition, he found himſelf ftrongly 
- inclined to fave him. He therefore deferred the execution, and reſolv'd to 
1 have a moment's conference with the criminal. He aſked him in what part 
l of Latium he was born, and who were his parents. Remus rephed, that 
r his family and the place of his nativity were equally unknown to him. All 
, T could learn, faid he, from the ſhepherd who brought up my brother Romu- 
t bag and me, is, that we are twins, and that we were found expoſed upon the 
[ bank of the river; an anſwer which immediately ſtruck Numitor with a 
- lively remembrance of his two grandſons : Their age, which was about 


eighteen years, agreed with the time when the two Princes were expoled 
„upon the Tyber, and there needed no more to change his anger and threat- 
t RS nings into tenderneſs. | 
; In the mean time Romulus, impatient at the detaining of his brother, was 
eager to purſue and attack thoſe who had carried him off; but Fauſtulus 
, diſſuaded him from it, and on this occaſion diſcloſed to him his birth; a 
t RX diſcovery which awaken'd in his breaſt ſentiments worthy of his high D Hal B. 1. 
$ extraction. He reſolv'd at all hazards to attempt the delivering of his P. C6. 
© RE grandfather and mother from the oppreſſion they were under. And 
& RX while he was aſſembling the country people, and diſpoling every thing 
por the execution of his deſign, Numitor made the fame diſcovery to Re- 
t mus, concerning his parents, and the injuſtice they ſuffered, preſs'd 
him to revenge it, and then bid him go and fend Romulus to his 
| RX houſe, Romulus came, and the ſhepherd Fauſtulus made haſte to follow, Plutarct's 
- RX raking with him the trough, or ſkiff, in which the twins had been expo- Life of Ra. 
p & icdon the river, in order to ſhew it to Numitor. But as he entered the 5 88 
r RX gate of the city, he was ſtop'd by the guards, who perceiving an air of N 


eee 
8 r 


5 g and Plutarch, who are poſitive that this 


feſtival was brought by Ewander out of 
Greece, The ceremomies obſerved in it were 
theſe. Firſt, two goats and a dog were 
killed; then the foreheads of two young men 
of diſtinction were touch'd with the bloody 
knife, and they were to laugh when they 
were thus touched. When this was done, 
the skins of the victims were cut into thongs 
and whips for the young men ; who, arm'd 
in this manner, and cover'd only with a pair 


of drawers, ran about the city, and the fields, 


ſtriking all they met. The young married 
women ſuffered themſelves to be itruck by 
them, and believed thoſe ſtrokes were a help 
to fruitfulneſs. This feſtival was celebrated 
the 15th of February. The prieſts who pre- 
ſided at theſe facrifices were at firſt divided 
into two colleges, one whereof was for Re- 
mus, the other for Komulus ; but afterwards 
there was a third added in honour to Juliu, 
Cæſar. This feltival was chiefly celebrated 
in the villages. 
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haſte and confuſion in his looks, imagined he was loaded with ſomething 
of conſequence, By chance there was one among them who had been 
at the expoſing of the children, and employ'd in the office; he ſeeing the 
trough which Fauſtulus could not conceal, and knowing it by its make 
and inſcription, gueſs'd at the buſineſs, and without farther delay, telling 
the King of it, brought in the man to be examined. The ſhepherd, 
without loſing his preſence of mind, confeſs'd what his burthen was, and 
own'd that the twins were living, but pretended that they were feeding 
flocks in a remote deſart. This was gaining time, and the brothers made 


Plut. Life of the beſt uſe of it. Remus undertook to raiſe the city, and Romulus to in- 


Nom. 


D. Hal. B. 1. 


p. 70. 


1. 


veſt the King's palace. The country people came at the time appointed, 
and form'd themſelves into companies of an hundred each. Their enſigns 
were bundles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the Lalins at that time 
called Manipuli , and from thence came the name of Manipulares, which 
was originally given to troops raiſed in the country. 

With this tumultuous army Romulus beſet the avenues of the palace, 
forced the guard, flew the tyrant (who had reigned 42 years) and reſtored 
his grandfather to the throne. 

Such was the adventure, according to the common tradition, by which 
the birth of Romulus and Remus came to be diſcover'd. Plutarch concludes 
his account of it with theſe words. Theſe are for the moſt part the relati- 
« ons of Fabius and Diocles Peparethius (who, I think, is the firſt that 
« writes of the building of Rome) which ſome ſuſpect are only fabulous, 
and invented ſtories ; but they are not wholly to be rejected, if we con- 
c ſider fortune, what ſtrange things it ſometimes brings about, and alſo 
ce how improbable it is, that the Roman Empire could ever have arrived 
«* at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs and power, if the Gods had not laid the 
foundation of it, and given it a miraculous beginning. 

$. XI. NUMITO R not long after his re-cſtabliſhment on the throne, 
finding that Aba was overſtock'd with inhabitants by the inundation of 
thoſe ruſtick troops which Romulus had brought thither, propoſed to his 
grandſons, that they ſhould make a ſettlement elſewhere, To this Þ Remus 
and Romulus very willingly conſented, and the King gave them for their 
new ſettlement thoſe lands near the Tyber, upon which they had been 
caſt by the waves, and where they had been brought up. Numior allo 
ſupply'd them with all manner of inſtruments for breaking up ground, and 
with ſlaves, and beaſts of burthen, and granted to his ſubjects full liberty to 
join the two brothers. Upon which, ſome of the beſt families, and among 
the reſt, ſeveral who were deſcended from the Trojans, choſe to follow 
the fortune of Remus and Romulus; ſo that even in Auguſtus's time 


Hence came the word Manipulus for a tion, rather through neceſſity than choice, 
battalion, which at firſt conſiſted of 100, af- being probably diſcountenanced by the people 
terwards 200, and in the decline of the em- of Ala, who had reaſon to fear every thing 
pire of leſs than 100. from ſuch a troop of fugitive ſlaves and out- 

Plutarch thinks it very poſſible that Remus laws as attended the two brothers. 
and Romulus reſolved to feek another habita- 


there 
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there were in Rome fifty great families ſprung from Trojan anceſtors, and 


which had ſubſiſted there ever ſince its foundation. 

As that handful of people, who came from Atba, were of themſelves 
in no condition to found a colony any thing conſiderable, the two brothers 
got together all the inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, two ſmall 


towns, and it was thought proper to divide thoſe who were to be employ d 


in building the new city into two companies, one under the command of 
Romulus, the other of Remus. But this diviſion, which was made purely 
with a view to the publick welfare, and for the better carrying on the 
work, inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed,” gave birth to two rival 
factions, and produced a jealouſy between the brothers. It chiefly broke 


out when they came to fix u a place where to plant their colony. Ro- 


mulus declared for mount Palatine, and Remus for mount Aventine. There 


was no law whereby they could decide their difference; nor could either 


of them pretend a ſuperiority by years or merit. The matter was there- 


17 


fore referred to their grandfather: Numitor being very much þ ea D. Hal. B. 1. 


in favour of Augury, with which the Hetrurians had infecte 
clared it his opinion, that the contending parties ought to have recourſe to 
the Gods, in order to put an end to a diſpute which no man had a right 
authoritatively to decide ; and accordingly they agreed, that it ſhould be 
determined by the flights of birds :. When the day appointed for the ce- 
remony came, ſome perſons were deputed from both fides to be witneſſes 
of the truth of the auguries, and the two brothers poſted "themſelves 
each upon his mountain, Remus upon mount Aventine, and Romulus 


Italy, de- p. 71. 


upon mount Palatine. Vulturs were the birds that were to decide the pj... Life of 


affair; whoever ſhould ſee any of-theſe birds firſt, -or the greater number Rom. 


of them, was to gain his cauſe; for, ſaid they, theſe birds are very ſcarce, 
and ſent by the Gods from foreign countries to foretel extraordinary events. 
Beſides, they remembred that Hercules uſed to judge of the ſucceſs of his 
undertakings from the flights of vulturs. When the two rivals had a 
while gazed round the horizon, watching the-appearance of a favourable 
augury, we ar? told, that Romulus, either to divert his brother's attenti- 
on, or to ſecure to himſelf the publick voice by a fraud, ſent to tell him that 
he had ſeen ſome vulturs. Whilſt the meſſengers were yet on their way, 
Remus actually perceived fix. He ran therefore to mount Palatine to exa- 
mine the truth of his brother's augury; and he had no ſooner got thither, 
than by an unexpected good fortune, twelye vulturs appeared” to Romulus, 
who inſtantly cried out in a tranſport of joy, and pointing to them with 
his hand, be judge, be judge yourſelf, brother, of the truth of what my 
meſſengers have told you. Remus nevertheleſs diſcovered the cheat; he 
was informed that Romulus did not ſee the twelve vulturs, till after he 


* Augury, or the art of divination, and fore- the Hetrurians, and from them to the Latines 
telling future events by the flight, .cries, or and the Romans. Vid. Cictron. de divin. and 
motions of birds, came from the Chaldeans to Orig. J. 4. contra Cel. 
the Greeks, from thence it was tranſmitted to 7 
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. that eagles ſhould be the auſpices of his new colony. 
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himſelf had ſeen fix : and then one inſiſted on the number of birds, the 
other on the time of ſeeing them. The people were divided, each man 
taking the part of his leader; and the diſpute growing warm, from words 
they came at length to blows. | 

The ſhepherd Fauſtulus throwing himſelt unarmed into the crowd to 
part the combatants, an unlucky blow laid him dead upon the ground; 
and ſome hiſtorians are of opinion, that Remus loſt his life in the fame 
ſkirmiſh ; but the greater number place his death later, and ſay that he 
was ſlain by one Fabius, who in a paſſion ſtruck him on the head with a 
mattock, for having, in deriſion, leap'd over the wall of the new city: 
and they add, that the murderer was, from this action, afterwards called 
Celer, i. e. haſty or paſſionate z but Livy ſays, the more common report 
was, that Remus died by his brother's own hand. 

$. XII. ROMULUS being now head of the colony, by the ad- 
vantage of more favourable auguries than thoſe of his brother, or rather by 
having got the better in the late engagement, apply'd his thoughts wholly 
to build the city, which was to be calld Roma a, in alluſion to his name. 
Mount Palatine was the place choſen for its ſituation : and the founder on 
this occaſion perform'd all thoſe ceremonies which the ſuperſtition of the 
Hetrurians had introduced, and made cuſtomary at the building of towns. 
He offer'd ſacrifices to the Gods, and order'd all the people to do the 
ſame, every man according to his abilities : and from that time decreed 
After this, great 
fires were kindled before their tents, and all the people kap'd through the 
flames to purify themſelves. This ceremony over, they dug a trench 
round that ſpot where the Comitia or aſſemblies of the people were aſter- 
wards held, and into this trench they threw b the firſt fruits of whatever 
they were allowed to make uſe of for food, beſides which, every man 
of the colony caſt in a handful of earth, brought either from his own, or 
ſome neighbouring country. This trench they called Mundus (the world) 


* Plutarch, in his Life of Romulus, ſays, 
that authors arenot agreed by whom and for 
what reaſon the city of Roxe was ſo called: 
that ſome are of opinion, the Pe/aſgians, who, 
had over-run the greater part of the habitable 
world, fixed themſelves there; and from their 
own military frength (in Greet Payn, Roma ). 
called the city by that name: that others ſay 
the city was built by fome Trgans, who eſ- 
caping from Troy, were driven upon the coaſts 
of Tuſcany, among whom was a woman of 
diſtinction named Rema, and that the city 
was called fo. from her: but that others ſay 
the Roma from whom the city had its name, 
was daughter of Valus and Lucaria, others of 
Tilephus, Hereules's ſon, and that ſhe was mar- 
ried to /Zncas. Others make her the daugh- 
ter of Aſcanius Rs fon. The ſame author 
{peaks of Romanus the ſon of Uly//es and Circe, 
Romus the ſon of Emathion, whom Diemed lent 


from Troy, and of one Romus a King of the 
Latines, who drove out the Tuſcans ; to each. 
of theſe the building of Rome has been aſcrib- 
ed. Soeljnus beſtows the honour of it upon, 
Ewander, and ſays, that it was in old times 
called Valentia. Others ſay, that it was 
antiently called Febris, after the name of 
Februa, the mother of Mars, witneſs St. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei Lib. 3. But Livy and others 
will have the building of the city to be the 
work of Romu/us, even from the foundation. 

> The deſign of this ceremony, was to ad- 
moniſh the heads of the colony, that it ought 
to be their principal ſtudy to procure for their 
fellow citizens all the conveniencies of life, 
to maintain peace and union amongſt a people 
come together from different parts of the 
world, and by this means to form themſelves. 
into one body, never to be diſſolved. 


and 
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ade it the center round which the city was to be built. Then Romu- Plue. Life of 

-= roking a cow and a bull to a plough, the coulter whereof was braſs, Rom. 
mark'd out, by a furrow a, the whole compaſs of the city ; and 
thoſe two animals (the ſymbols of marriage by which towns are peopled ) 
were afterwards ſlain upon the altars. All the people follow'd the plough, — Life of 
throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plough-ſhare ſometimes ***: 
turned outwards : and when they came to thoſe places where they intend- 
ed to make the gates, they took up the plough and carried it, Hence 
the Latin word, Porta a gate, d portando aratrum. | 

The people's throwing inwards the clods of earth, was a ſignificant cere- 
mony, importing, that plenty in cities is owing to the fruitful lands about 
them ; and withal, how careful the inhabitants ought to be to bring eve- 
ry thing from abroad, which might contribute to the publick welfare. 
The whole length of ground where the plough had paſs'd, was by the 
ancients looked u as ſacred and inviolable. For this reaſon it was, 
chat they thought — obliged to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood 
in defending their walls; and to break through them was a crime of the 
higheſt nature. But the gates were not ſacred; otherwiſe, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, the city could not have been ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, 
without a breach of the law, nor could the filth, dead bodies, and other 
things which they reckoned unclean, have been carried away. 

As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, and was not joined to any other hill, 
the whole was incloſed within the line made by the plough, which form'd 
almoſt the figure of a ſquare, for which reaſon D. Hal. calls it Roma B. 2. p. 121. 
Quadrats. The walls were built upon this Line, which was therefore cal- Liv. H 1. 4. 
led Pomerium, according to Plutarch, from Pone mania : But Livy de- H. 
fines the Pomerium to be that ſpace of ground both within and without 
the walls, which the Augurs at the firſt building of cities ſolemnly conſe- 
crated, and on which no edifices were ſuffered to be raiſed. 

d As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, the hiſtorians differ: 

| about 


a The antients oftentimes deſcribed the And according to Marcus Verrius Flaccus, 


compals of their cities by a train of white 
earth. We read in Strabs, B. 17. p. 1142. 
that for want of this earth, Alexander matꝶ d 
out Hexandria with meal. 

> Chronologiſts are not agreed about the 
exact year of the foundation of Rome. Ti- 
meu of Sicily, by a very palpable miſtake, 
places it much about the time in which Car- 
thage was built by the Tyrians ; that is, thirt y- 
eight years before the firſt olympiad. L. Cin- 
cius fixes it in the fourth year of the twelſth 
olympiad ; Fabius Pictor in the firſt year of 
the eighth. Polybizsand Diodbrus Siculus (ay, 
that Rome. was founded in the ſecond year of 
the ſeventh olympiad; Portius Cato and o- 


chers, in the firſt year of the ſame olympiad : 


the ſuppoſed author of the Capitoline tables, 
and Livy, it happen'd in the fourth year of 
the fixth olympiad. But the majority of the 
beſt Roman writers follow Varro's calculation, 
according to which the foundation of Rome 
is placed near the end of the third year of the 
ſixth olympiad. Plutarch, from the teſti- 
mony of ſome authors, tells us, that an eclipſe 
of the ſun happened the firſt day that Rome 
was founded, which was feen by Antimachus 
of Trac. Tarrutius Firmianus, a famous allro- 
nomer, and who followed the Ezypiian ca- 
lendar, at the perſuaſion of Terentius Varro, 
had endeavoured to determine the day of Ne- 
mulus's birth by an aſtronomicalcmputatioh ; 
the reſult of which was, that this hrt King 
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about it. Varro places it in the third year à of the ſixth olympiad, 
that is, 431 years after the deſtruction, of Trop, and 753 before the begin- 


Val. Max. B. 
4. 


ning of the Chriſtian Era. The Romans, (according to Plutarch, and 
others) began to build on the twenty - firſt of April. This day was then 


conſecrated to Pales, Goddeſs of ſhepherds, ſo that the feſtival of Pales, 
and that of the foundation of the city, were afterwards jointly celebrated. at 


Rome on the ſame day. 
When Rome had received near the utmoſt perfection, which men 
rude and indigent were able to give it, it conſiſted only of about 1000 
r huts, which had no upper ſtories, nor any kind of ornament. 
The walls even of Romulus's palace were made of ruſhes, and it was 
covered with thatch. Every man having choſen his ground to build up- 
on according to his fancy, without any regard to the regularity or beauty 
of the whole, the ſtreets (if they might be called ſtreets) were both crooked 
and narrow. Rome, properly ſpeaking, was at firſt but a ſorry village, 
whereof even the principal inhabitants followed their own ploughs; and 


of Rome had been conceived in the firſt year 
of the ſecond olympiad, on the twenty-third 
day of that Egyptian month, which anſwer- 
ed to April in the Roman' calendar ; and 
he adds, that on this day there had been 
an eclipſe of the fun. The birth of this 
Prince he placed in the month of January, 
and made the firſt year of Rome to be the 
third of the ſixth olympiad. Dionyſus Ha- 
— B. 2. p. 115. mentions ano- 
ther eclipſe which happened the ſame day 
that Romulus died, and ſrom this ſeveral aſtro- 
nomers have attempted, by the help of the 
tables of eclipſes, to aſcertain the true æra 
of the ſoundation of Rome. Vet the fruit 
of all their labours has been nothing but end- 
leſs diſputes, in which every perſon is at li- 
berty to chooſe what ſide he pleaſes. Peta- 
d contends, that Yarro's opinion is the 
moſt agreeable to the rules of chronology, 
Lib. 1. de do. temp. 

a If Rome was built, as Varro believed, in 
the zd year of the 6th olympiad, it muſt, as 
Petavius obſerves, have been in 3960 or 
3961 of the Julian period. For the firſt 
olympiad beginning at the ſummer ſolſtice in 
3938, the third year of the 6th olympiad 
will begin in the ſummer of 3960, and end 
in the ſummer of 3961. And if, as Petawvins 
thinks, Rome was founded in the exd of the 
zd year of the 6th olympiad, that will fall 
in 3961. Father Catrou, in his Rom, Hiſt. 
p. 59. fays it is inconteſtable, that Rome 
was founded 21 April, and yet, that it appears 
to have been ſounded in autumn, and that 


until 


i 2a was then a month in autumn;. and was 
aftcrwards ſet back in the calendar. Upon 
this ſuppoſition, the date of the foundation of 
Rome, according to the Julias period, will 
be 3960. Yet father Rowille, as we ſee in 
the preceding note, which is taken from him, 
tells us, that the majority of the beſt Roman 
writers following FVarro's calculation, place 
the foundation of Rome in the end of the 42d 
year of the 6th olympiad, conſequently, if it 
was in April, April muſt have been a month 
in the ſpring as it is now, andthe year of the 
foundation of Rome will be 3961 of the 
Julian period. 

As to the year of the world, when Rome 
was founded, there is yet leſs agreement a- 
mong the chronologiſts, than concerning its 
date computed by the olympiads. 

According to the uſual way of counting, 
there are 7 10 years difference between the be 
ginning of the Julian period, and that of the 
world, and ſo Rome was built in 3251 of the 
world, that is, ſuppoſing the Ara of its foun- 
dation to have been in 3961 of the Julian 
period. 

But Petavius reckons the world to begin in 
the 731 year of the Julian period, making 
730 years difference detween the two Era's, 
and ſo according to him the foundation of 
Rome falls in 3231 of the world. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his chronology, 
makes the Julian period to exceed the year 
of the world, by only 682 years, and as he 
agrees with Dion. Hal. Solinus, Clemens Alcx- 
andrinus, and Euſebius, in placing the foun- 
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until it was rebuilt after the burning of it by the Gault, did not deſerve the 
name of a city. Such were the Beginnings of the capital of the world. 


| gation of Nome in the iſt year of the 7th lier, ſay, it was founded in 3301 of the 

© olympiad, and 3962 of the Julian period, world. It were endleſs to reckon up the va- 

his year of the world for the building of rious conjectures of the ſeveral hiſtorians and 

Rome is 3280. chronologiſts concerning the age ofthe world. 
Father Catrau, Mr. Vertot, and Mr. Col- 


CHAP. II. 


ROMULUSYS. 


IE Sc. I. Romulus is choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on @ robe of 
+ diſtiuction, and appoints 12 L1icToRs to attend bim. F. III. He di- 
| vides lis colony into 3 TRIBES, and theſe into 30 Curiæ. F. IV. He 
diſtinguiſhts the people into PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PATRONS 
and CLIENTS. F. V. He conſtitutes a SENATE. F. VI. He appoints 
x himſelf a guard of 300 horſemen called Celeres. F. VII. He ſettles the re/- 
F pective prerogatives of the King, Senate, and People. F. VIII. The religious 
laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. F. X. To augment bis co- 
lony, he opens an aſylum for fugitive ſlaves and outlaws. - $. XI. The 
rape of the Sabine women. F. XII. The Sabines endeavour to recover 
tbeir women by a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats the Coeni- 
nenſes, /lays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees himſelf a 
TRIUMPH for bis victory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, 
and gains other advantages. F. XIII. Romulus' war with the Sabines. 
$. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, 
their King, to be his partner on the throne. The followers of Tatius are 
tranſplanted u Rome, and become one people with the Romans. F. XV. 
Tatius creates 100 new ſenators choſen out of the Sabines. The creation 
of the firſt Rowan KNICHTSs. The feſtival of the MaTRONALIA 
inſlituted, Y. XVI. The death of Tatius. $. XVII. Romulus defeats 
the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He renounces the kingdom of 
Alba upon the death of Numitor. F. XVIII. The murder of Romulus 
by the Senate, and the artifice of Julius Proculus ts appeaſe the people. 
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F. I. A S Romulus had not taken upon him the chief command of the Year of 
colony for any longer time than while the city was building, K of ws E. 
he, as ſoon as the work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the form of its future : 
government to the choice of the people. He called the citizens together, Rouwurys 
and harangu'd them in words to this effect: If all the ſtrength of cities lay in Firſt King. 
the height of their ramparts, or depth of thetr ditches, wwe ſhould have great 
ot. "4 : : | D. Hal. B. 2. 
reaſon to be in fear for that which wwe have built. Are there in reality any 
, 22 
walls too high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? And of what uſe are 'ramparts 
in inleſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden incurſions 
from 
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from abroad; but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions 
of foreign enemies are repelPd, and by unanimity, ſobriety and juſtice, that 
domeſtic ſeditions are prevented, Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have 
been often ſeento yield to force from without, or to tumults from within. An exact 
military diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt bar- 
riers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin 
of others, have in a great meaſure been owing to their form of government 

as there but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities that could make 
them happy, the choice would not be difficult. But I have learnt that of the 
various forms of government among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are 
three which are highly extoll d by thoſe who have experienced them ; and yet, 
that no one of * is in all reſpefs perfect, but each of them has ſome innate 
and incurable defect. Cbuſe you then in what manner this city ſhall be go- 
verned ; Shall it be by one man! Shall it be by a ſeleft number of the wiſeſt 
among us ? Or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the people? As for me, I 
ſhall ſubmit to whatever form of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. 
As I think myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo neither am I unwilling to obey. 
Your baving choſen me to be the leader of this colony, and your calling the 
city after my name, are honours ſufficient to content me; honours of which 
living or dead I can never be deprived. 

Thus ſpake the founder of Rome, by the advice of his grandfather N#- 
mitor; and the people having been accuſtomed to kingly government, and 
having lived eaſy under it, were in no diſpoſition to try any other; they had 
likewiſe experienced the courage and capacity of Romulus, and therefore 
when they had conſulted together, they unanimouſly choſe him to be their 
King. | 

As the chief religion of theſe times lay in the regard paid to the prog- 
noſticks, which the * Augurs and Haruſpices drew from thunder, light- 
ning, the wind, the flights of birds, or the entrails of beaſts, the Prince 

elect, 


a It may not be improper to ſay ſomething lungs, ſpleen, and eſpecially the liver. If 


here of the different offices of the Haru/p:- 
ces and Augurs, of whom frequent menti- 
on will be made in the courſe of this hiſto- 
ry. The Roman Harnſpices were all taken at 
firlt from Hetruria, where their art had moſt 
credit. Afterwards young Romans were ſent 
into Hetruria, to be there brought up in the 
ſcience. It conſiſted in foretelling future 
events, by attending to various circumſtances 
of the victims. Firſt, it was an ill omen, 
when the victim would not come to the altar 
without dragging, when it broke its rape, 
fled away, avoided the ſtroke, ſtruggled much 
after it, made a great bellowing, was long a 
dying, or bled but little. Secondly, preſa- 
ges were drawn from inſpecting the noble 
parts of the victim when opened, as the heart, 


all theſe were ſound, if the top of the liver 
was large and well made, and if its fibres 
were ſtrong, it preſaged well for the affair in 
queſtion. Thirdly, Knowledge was alſo drawn 
by the Haruſpices from the manner in which 
the fire conſumed the victim. If the flame 
brightened immediately, was pure and clear, 
roſe up in a groom without noiſe, and did 
not go out till the victim was conſumed ; theſe 
were happy ſigns. Fourthly, The ſmoke 
likewiſe was conſidered; whether it whirled 
about in curls, or ſpread itſelf to the right or 
left, or gave a ſmell different from the com · 


mon one of broil'd meat. Fifthly, It was a 


lucky omen, if the incenſe they burned melt- 
ed all at once, and gave a moſt agreeable ſmell. 
The Argurs or Auſpices were very different 
from 
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Chap. II. 
elect, before he aſcended the throne, would needs conſult the will of the 


Gods by augury. 
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'Tis ſaid, that when he had offered ſacrifice in an open 


lace, à flaſh of lightning glea med from the left, a lucky omen, accord- 
ing to the augural divinity. Be that as it will, it became a cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed by an expreſs law of Romulus, not to raiſe any perſon to the royal 
dignity, the prieſthood, or any of the publick magiſtracies, nor to under- 
take any war, till the Auſpices had been firſt conſulted ; and this practice 58. 
laſted above 700 years. For tho? it owed its origin to nothing but the Cie. 1. 3. 4 
ignorance of thoſe early ages, the prieſts and ſacrificers perſuading the peo- L 
ple, that in the flights of birds, and the entrails of beaſts, they could plain- _ I. 31. de 


y read the deſtinies of men, yet in proceſs of time, it became one of the 


chief myſteries of ſtate policy, as there will be frequent occaſion to obſerve 


in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
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$. II. Romulus being thus declared King of Rome by the voices of the Zu, B. . 


from the Haruſpices. Romulus, who was him- 
ſelf skilled in their art, firſt eſtabliſhed them 
at Rome. There were only three in his time, 
one to each Tribe. Serwins Tullius, who ad- 
ded a fourth Tribe, is alſo faid to have added 
a fourth Augur. But their college (for ſo it 
was called) was afterwards increaſed to 15, 
under a head, or Mafter of the Augurs. Their 
offices, comprized in the augural law, which 
we find in Tull's ſecond book of Divination, 
were theſe. They were the interpreters of 
the will of the Gods, with reſpect to the ma- 
king war and peace. And according to the 
divinity of that time, all were obliged to obey 
them, in ſo important an article. 'They 
drew their predictions from the different ſigns, 
which they ſaid appeared in the air, and up- 
on the earth. Thus what they pronounced 
to be contrary to the intentions of heaven, was 
deem d unlawful; and it was capital to act 
contrary to their deciſions. They likewiſe 
appointed the expiations they thought neceſſa- 
ry, on account of the ſigns the Gods ſeemed 
to give of their anger. And from hence it 
appears how powerful they were in the Ro- 
man tate; ſince by pronouncing any affair, 
any aſſembly of the Comztia, election of ma- 
giltrates, war or peace, to be diſagreeable to 
the Gods, they prevented them. They pre- 
tended to make theſe diſcoveries of the will of 
the Gods ſeveral ways. Firſt, By the flight, 
or chirping of birds, Secondly, By thunder 
or lightning. Thirdly, By the ſetting of the 
wird. Fourthly, By the hunger and different 
poſtures of chickens which were bred up in 
cages on purpoſe for the Fugur's uſe, and 
were carried about in the Roman armies. 
When the Augur, in the execution of his 


people, 


office, was to obſerve the heavens, he AP 
upon ſome high place ; took the augural 
(which was a 2 of croſier, bent at one end) in 
his hand, and mark'd out the four quarters of 
the heavens with it. Then he turn'd to the 
eaſt, having the weſt behind him, the ſouth 
to his right, and north to his left ; and this 
is what the Romans called, Serware de carlo. 
In this fituation he waited for a ſign, whether 
it were given by thunder, birds, or the wind. 
Firſt, as to thunder ; when it was heard to 
the left, when the lightning came from the 
eaſt, and was driven back by the wind to 
the ſame point, without darting forward to 
the weſt; when it did not upon the falling 
ſtrike into the earth, but rebound towards 
heaven : theſe were happy preſages. Second- 
ly, as to birds: ravens, owls, and ſuch like; 
were thought to preſage things by their croak- 
ing and ſcreeching ; but eagles, vulturs, and 
eſpecially wood-peckers, by their flying, 
which they obſerved whether it was from the 
right to the leſt, or from the left to the right. 
Thirdly, as to the wind ; its changes were 
obſerved, eſpecially if ſudden. When theſe 
ſorts of figns fail'd, they had recourſe to the 
chickens, bred in cages, for this pus poſe. 
Betimes in the morning, the augur that was 
make the obſervation, called from thence 
Pullarius (tho perhaps the keeper of the chick- 
ens had rather that name) in the firſt place 
commanding a general filence, ordered the 
pen to be opened, and threw down a handful 
of crumbs or corn. If the chickens did not 
immediately run fluttering to the meat ; if 
they ſcattered it with. their wings; if they 
went by without taking notice of it, or if they 
flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortu- 
nato. 
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The Rowan HIS TORV. 


people, and with the approbation of the Gods, immediately put on a ha- 


bit of diſtinction, to give himſelf a greater air of majeſty. He alſo ap- 
inted twelve lictors or ſerjeants to attend him whenever he ſhould appear 
in publick, each of them bearing a battle-ax ftuck in a bundle of rods, 
which was then the uſual ſymbol of ſovereignty in the petty ſtates of = He- 
truria. But notwithſtanding theſe enſigns of royalty, his power was con- 
fined within very narrow limits. For the form of government eſtabliſh- 
ed by the Romans was, as we ſhall preſently ſee, a kind of mixt monar- 
chy, the ſovereignty being divided between a Head or Prince of the nation, 
a ſenate that was to be his council, and the afſembly of the people. 
Romulus having numbered the citizens of Rome, found them to be about 
3000 foot, and 300 horſe. He divided them into three equal parts, 
which were called Tribes or Thirds, each being commanded by us Præfect 


or Tribune. 


Theſe tribes he divided into ten Curiæ or companies of a 100 b men, 
each company commanded by an officer, whom Dionyſius calls Curio. 

Again, the thirty Curiæ were each ſubdivided into ten Decuria : over 
which were appointed diſtinct officers, named Decuriones. 

As Rome had at firſt no lands belonging to her, but what ſhe got by 
ceſſion from the city of Aha, her territory was very ſmall, not above five 
or ſix miles in extent. Romulus nevertheleſs ſhared it into three parts, 
but not equal. One was conſecrated to the expences of religious worſhip, 
another - reſerved for the King's revenue and the uſes of the ſtate, and 
the third and moſt conſiderable” was divided into thirty portions, to an- 


{wer to the thirty Curie. 


The next thing which Romulus did, was to diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
ple who were better born, more rich or more eminent for virtue, — 
the poorer and more ignoble. The former he called e Patricians, the 
latter Plebeians. All civil and military dignities, and eſpecially thoſe of 
the prieſthood, were to belong to the former, excluſive of the latter. 


nate, and to portend nothing but danger or 
miſchance : but if they leapt preſently out of 
the pen, and fel] to fo greedily as to let ſome 
of their meat drop out of their mouths upon 
the pavement, there was all the aſſurance in 
the world of happineſs and ſucceſs. This au- 
gury was called tripudium quaft terripavium, 
the old word pavire ſignifying as much as 
ferire. We meet with /ripudium Soliftimum 
and tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both derived 
from the crumbs falling to the ground. The 
Avgurs had ſeveral other ways of diving into 
futurity. 

* Livy thinks, that not only the lictors, 
and the number of them; were taken from 
the Hetrurians (who inhabited the country 
now called Tuſcany) but alſo the Sella curulis, 
and the Toga Prætexta. | 

* Diony/as ſeems here to differ from Poly- 


4 


bins and Varro. Theſe tell us, that this di. 
viſion took place among the ſquadrons of 
horſe called Turmæ ; which has made Grwi- 
us ſay, p. 7. of the pref. to 1 vol. of Rem. 
Artig. that D. Hal. is miſtaken. Neverthe- 
leſs we cannot draw thence a deciſive proof 
againſt the Greet hiſtorian. What was done 
in later times, with reſpect to the cavalry, 
does not contradict the order Romulus at firſt 
eſtabliſh'd in the Cariæ 

© Dionyſus (in this place) ſays Naripec, Fa- 
thers ; but this title ſeems to have properly 
belonged to the ſenators only; he himſelf 
telling us (page 83.) that the ſenators were 
choſen out of the Patricians, which ſuppoſes 
the diſtinftion of Patricians and 22 
before the election of the Senators or Patres. 
D. Hal. p. 81, 108. 
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Chap. II. 


But to t the ſeditions which ſuch a diſtinction might produce throngh Year of 
the pride of the higher order, and the envy of the lower, he endeavoured * oa E 
to engage them to one another by reciprocal ties and obligations. Eve- 

ry Plebeian was allowed to chooſe, out of the body of the Patricians, a 2 
Protector, who was obliged to aſſiſt him with his intereſt and ſubſtance, Firſt King. 
and defend him from oppreſſion. Theſe Protectors were ſtyled * Patrons ; 

the protected, Clients. It was the duty of the Patron to draw up the con- 

tracts of his Clients; to extricate them out of their difficulties and perplex- 

ities, and to guard their ignorance againſt the artfulneſs of the "crafty. 

On the other hand, if the Patron was not rich, his Clients were obliged to 

contribute to the portions of his daughters, the payment of his debts, and 

the ranſom of him or his children, if they happen'd to be taken in war. 

The Client and Patron could neither accuſe, nor bear witneſs againſt each 

other; and if either of them was convicted of having violated this law, 

the crime was equal to that of treaſon, and any one might with impunity 

ſlay the offender, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal Gods. 

For more than 600 years, we find no diſſentions nor jealouſies between 

the Patrons and their Clients, not even in the times of the Republick, when 

the pe frequently mutiny*d againſt the great and powerful. 

F. V. THE eſtabliſhment of ab SEN ATE to aſſiſt the King in the D. Hal. B. 2. 
adminiſtration, ſucceeded the inſtitution of the patronage. Romulus com- P. 83. 
poſed it of a hundred men choſen out of the Patricians ; but the choice 
was not made by the King himſelf; < he named only the firſt, who was 
to be chief Governour of the city, whenever the King ſhould be in the 
field; then each tribe elected three, after which each of the thirty Curie 
choſe three, which compleated the number of a hundred Senators. They 
were called Patres, [ Fathers] either upon account of their age, or their fa- 
therly care of their fellow citizens. Thoſe who antiently compoſed the 


Romans thought it unworthy of them to 


Mr. Vertot quoting only Dion. Hal. makes 
be ſell their protection. Of this Plutarch aſſures 


the Patrons to be choſen out of the body of 


the Senate, yet Dion. Hal. ſays, out of the 
Patricians, and he mentions the inſtitution of 
the patronage before the creation of the Se- 
nate: and Plutarch affirms, that the Patron; 
were taken from the wealthier ſort, who were 
not of the Senate. 

According to Plutarch, the word Patron 
comes originally from one Patro, an Arcadi- 
an, a companion of Ent. He was a 
man very aſſiſtant to the defenceleſs, and a 
protector of the poor. Be that as it will, the 
inhabitants of Rome were not the only per- 
ſons who had their Patrons. The colonies, 
and other cities allied to, or conquered by the 
Romans, had afterwards their Patrons alſo at 
Rome. The only alteration in the Patrmage, 
as inſtituted by Romulas, was of the cuſ- 
tom of the Clients ſometimes parting with 
their goods in favour of their Patrons. The 

Vol. I. 


us, 
> Plutarch ſays, that Romulus ſtiled his hun- 
dred Counſellors, Patricians, and the whole bo- 
dy of them the Senate, which ſignifies pro- 
perly (ſays he) a conſiſtory of old men. He 
adds, ſome fay the Patricians were ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they were the fathers of legiti- 
mate children ; others, becauſe they could 
tell who their fathers were, which every one 
of the rabble that poured into the city could 
not do; others from the word Patrecinium, 
Patronage, becauſe they were the defenders 
of the poor and weak, but he ſeems to think 
it moſt probable, that they were ſo ſtiled 
from the peoples calling them and eſteeming 
them as Patres or Fathers, on account of their 
being ſo protected by them. 
© Livy, B. 1. F. 8. aſeribes the choice of 
all the Senators to Romulus. ; 
| council 
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Book 1 


C council of the Republick (ſays Salluſt) had indeed bodies enfeebled by 
6 years, but their minds were ſtrengthen'd by wiſdom and experience.“ 


cians, were the yan Nobility among the Romans. 


$. VI. TH 


Senate being thus eſtabliſhed, Romulus ordered a 


D. Hal. B. 2. draught to be made out of each Curia, of ten horſemen, the whole number 


P. 83. 


p. 84. 


p. 85. 


Ibid. 


1d. 


amounting to three hundred. Theſe were called Celeres, either from their 


firſt . whoſe name was Celer, or elſe upon account of their cele- 


rity or 


wiftneſs, becauſe of the expedition with which they executed the or- 


ders they received. Romulus made them his guard. They fought on 
foot or on horſeback, according as the occaſion required, or the ground 


would allow *. 


by VII. ROMULUS after this immediately proceeded to fettle the 
reſpective powers and privileges of the King, Senate, and People. 
he KING was to be in all religious affairs ſupreme ; he was to be the 
guardian of the laws and cuſtoms, to take cognizance of the weightier 
cauſes between man and man, referring thole of leſs moment to the Senate, 
upon whoſe-decrees he had nevertheleſs a controul. It belonged to the 
ing to convene the Senate and the aſſemblies of the people, propoſe 
affairs to them, give his own opinion firſt, and then do what was con- 


cluded u 


by the majority. He was alſo to command the army in time 


of war with abſolute authority, and he had the care of the publick money b. 
The SznaTE were not only to be judges in private cauſes, but to deli- 
berate upon ſuch publick aftairs as the King propoſed, and to determine 


by the plurality of voices. 


To the AsSEMBL1ES OF. THE PEOPLE three things were committed; 
to create magiſtrates, make laws, and reſolve upon any war that was pro- 


poſed by the King; yet in all theſe things the Senate's approbation was. 


neceſſary, 


The people for many years gave their voices by Curie, in which every 
ivate man had his vote. The majority of votes in each Curia determin- 


ed the ſenſe of that Curia, and what the major part of the 30 Curie agreed 


a Thus far Dien. Hal. concerning the Ce- 
leres. M. Vertot adds, that the ſtate found each 
of them a horſe (Equus) from which they were 
called Eguites, and that they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a gold Ring, and thus he makes theſe 
Celeres or life-guards the firſt Roman Knights, 
and ſpeaks of them as a kind of middle order, 
between the Patricians and the people. But 
Dion. Hal. tho' he mentions the forming of 
this Life-guard, immediately after the creation 
of the Senate, he ſays nothing of the Ring, nor 
of any of thoſe marks by which the Equeſtrian 
Order was afterwards diſtinguiſhed from other 
Plebeiant. And Livy does not mention the 
creation of any Knights till the union of the 
Kemans and Sabines. He ſeems to think, 


that the Celeres or life-guard which Romulir 


kept in pay in time of peace as well as war, 
were not formed till towards the end of his 
reign, when be affected deſpotiſm and tyran- 
ny. Plutarch ſeems alſo of that opinion. 

» M. Vertot ſays (p. 6. Tom. 1.) that he 
directed the diſpoſal of the publick money 
which was under the care of two treaſurers, 
afterwards called 2zeftors ; but I do not find 
this in the authors cited by him, and it ſeems 
not well to agree with what he himſelf fays 
(p-. 59.) of the inſtitution of two treaſurers in 
the time of Poplicola : till then the Kings or 
Conſuls ſeem to have had the keeping of the 
publick treaſure. See the Conſulſhip of Po- 
plicala in this hiſtory. 
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to, was deemed the reſolution of the whole aſſembly, which aſſembly Year of 


- was therefore called Comitia Curiata. R * * 
Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this ſtate, neither purely mo- TA , 
he P AN. 


narchical, nor entirely republican ; the King, the Senate and le, 


were in a fort of mutual dependence on each other, from whence reſulted Firſt King. 


a ballance of power, whereby the Regal Prerogative was reſtrained, a uſe- 
ful authority preſerved to the Nobles, and the liberty of the People ſecured. 

$. VI. ROMULUS conſidering that the happineſs of ſtates depend- 
ed upon the favour of the Gods, which was only to be obtained by the 
piety and virtue of the people, proceeded to the eftabliſhment of reli- 


gious and civil laws. 


With reſpect to Ret1Gron, Romulys did not give it all that form in P. Hal. B. 2 


which it was afterwards modelPd : he only regulated the worſhip of thoſe p. 88. 
Divinities which Evander had introduced, of thoſe which Aneas had 
brought from Phrygia, and of thoſe which the Aborigines had honoured 
in their time. He neither introduced the infamous fables of the Greek Di- 
vinities into the publick faith, nor ſuffered any licentious ceremonies in 
the publick worſhip. He appointed that every Curia ſhould have its own 
temple * (which was itſelf called Curia) and its peculiar God and Prieſt ; 
that the people ſhould aſſemble on certain ſtated days, in Cænacula or 
publick halls butt for that purpoſe, each of which was conſecrated to its 
particular Deity, and that they ſhould there feaſt in common 4 the 
victims offered to the Gods. Romulus likewiſe eftabliſhed feſtivals, 
whereby religion became an eaſe and relief to a laborious people. 

The mmiſters of the Gods were to be at leaſt 30 years old, and none 
but their wives could perform the functions of prieſteſſes. Their ſons, 
to the age of puberty, were to wait at the altars, and their daughters 
ſo long as they continued virgins. The girls were called Camillæ, the 
boys Camilli, When a prieſt had no children of his own, he might chuſe 
the handſomeſt children in his Curia to attend him in the ſacrifices. To 
the ſacerdotal familics were granted diſtinguiſhing privileges. The laws 
exempted them from paying taxes, and from bearing arms. As the Prieſt's 
office was for life, it excited the ambition of many; but Romulus forbad 
all intriguing and caballing to obtain it, as alſo the purchaſing it with mo- 
ney, and the truſting it to the hazard of lots. He left to the Curie the free 
choice of their Prieſts ; and as theſe miniſters of religion were laid under an 


obligation of being well acquainted with the laws and cuſtoms of their , B. 2. 4 


country, and of recording the principal events that happened in the ſtate, gaz. 
they were its firſt hiſtorians and firſt lawyers. 

F. IX. AS to the civil laws of Romulus, we have only ſome few frag- 
ments of them remaining. The firſt relates to marriages ; it decrees that 
the wife ſhall not leave her huſband upon any pretence whatſoever, at the 
lame time that it allows the huſband to put away his wite *, and even to 


_ © The Prieſt who preſided over the ſacrifices in it was called Curio ; whence, without 
d, came the word Curate. 
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puniſh her with death (her relations concurring in the ſentence) in caſe 
ROM E {he were convicted of adultery, poiſòning, making falſe keys, or only of. 
drinking wine bd. Romulus thought it neceſſary to be thus ſevere in the 
N article of wine, in order to prevent adultery, which he looked upon as 
Firſt King. a ſecond drunkenneſs, and a natural effect of that dangerous liquor. 
A. Gellius, C. Each huſband was confined to one wife, and their © goods were in com- 
mon between them, but under the adminiſtration of the huſband. The wife 
was declared univerſal heireſs 4 to her huſband, if he died inteſtate, and 
without children ; but if he had children by her, they were to be equal 


ſharers with her in the inheritance. 


It is very remarkable, that notwith- 


ſtanding the power given to huſbands to put away their wives, there was. 
no inſtance of a divorce among the Romans for 520 years. 
Nothing ever equalled the ſeverity of the law which Romulus made in re- 


lation to children. He gave their 


father by his own private authority could impriſon his children, put them 


a Plutarch in his Life of Romulus, ſays, that 
if the huſband put away his wife for any other 
cauſe, but for 2 his children, coun- 
terſeiting his keys, or adultery, he was to give 
one moiety of his goods to his wife, and con- 
ſecrate the other to Ceres. 

b This law was fo ſeverely obſerved, that, 
according to Valerius Maximus, B. 6. de Se- 
weritate, Egnatius Metellus, who caught his 
wife drinking wine, and killed her upon the 
ſpot, was neither brought to a trial, nor cen- 
Ned for it: And Fabius Pictor mentions ano- 
ther woman whom her relations ſtarved to 
death, ſor having broke open the cheſt in 
which were the keys of the cellar. Aulus 
Gellius and Pliny likewiſe aſſure us, that in 
conſequence of this law, it was cuſtomary 
at Rome for the ladies to be faluted by their 
near relations whenever they met them, not 
ſo much out of civility and friendſhip, as to 
find out by their breath whether they had been 
drinking wine. But in proceſs of time, the 

Pa of this law was ſomewhat abated. 
omen who had drunk wine, were only 
condemned to loſe their portions. 

This community of goods was thus ex- 
preſſed in the marriage ceremonies : The 
perſons to be married came to a ſacriſice, in 
preſence of ten witneſſes; and the prieſt, 
among other offerings preſented a wheat loaf, 
and ſcattered pieces of it over the victim. 
This was to ſhew that bread, the ſymbol of 
all other goods, ſhould for the ſuture be in 
common between the huſband and wife ; and 
this rite was called confarreatio. Hence it is 
{aid in Romulu;'s law, Uxor farreatione viro 


rs an abſolute power over them. A 


juncta, in ſacra & bona ejus wenito. It aP- 
pears likewiſe by the ſame law, that the wife, 
upon marriage, proſeſſed the ſame Gods, and 
the ſame worſhip with her huſband ; both as 
to the houſhold Gods of each family,” and the 
reſpective God of each Curia. The law adds, 
jus devortendi ne co, i. e. let not the huſband 
have an abſolute and unlimited power of 4i- 
worcing his wiſe. This is the ſtrict meaning 
of dewortendi ; but it is alſo ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify a power of refuſing to accept the 
perſon who had only been betrothed. 

d This is what D. Hal. ſays of the wife's 
intereſt (in Romulus's time) in the huſband's 
effects after his deceaſe. But this law is not 
among thoſe of Remulus, which now remain. 
There were two ſorts of marriages among the 
Romans : The firſt was to marry their wives 
without any other covenant but that of keep 
ing them in their houſes. But theſe were not 
truly wives, till they had continued with their 
huſbands a whole year, without three days in- 
terruption: And this was called @ marriage 
by uſe, uſu. The other way was, to marry a 
woman after marriage-covenants had been 
made ; and this was called a marriage by mu- 
tual ſale, ex coermprione. In this caſe the wo- 
man gave her huſband three pieces of money 
called A, to expreſs that ſhe purchaſed of 
him a right of ſharing in his goods ; and the 
huſband gave the wife the keys of the houſe, 
to ſhew he committed to her the care of the 
family. Theſe latter only were called mothers 
of families, matres-familias ; and it is proba- 
ble that they only were ſole heireſſes to their 
huſbands. 
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to Rome, to make it no diſhonour to enter into alliances with her. 


Chap. H. The Rowan HIS rORVx. 29 


to death, and even ſell them for ſlaves three times over, of whatever age Vear of 
they were, or to whatever dignity they had arrived = R ON E 


Plutarch obſerves it as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that calling all 
murder parricide, he ordained no puniſhment for real parricide, believing Rouvurvs 
it an impoſſible crime, and indeed, for near 600 years, it was not once Firit King. 
known in Rome. | 

By another law of Romulus, who knew that the power of a ſtate con- D. Hal. B. 2. 
ſiſts not fo much in the extent of its territory, as in the number of its peo- p. 86. 
ple, it was made criminal to kill an enemy who yielded, or ſo much as 
to fell him. His chief view in making war, was to conquer men, being 
ſure of not wanting lands, it he did not want troops. 

As this Prince was of opinion, that the ſedentary arts and occupations 
emaſculate men's minds, and enervate their bodies, he permitted none but 
ſtrangers or ſlaves to be employ'd in them. He confined the citizens to 
the two profeſſions of war and agriculture ; and conſidering the ill con- 
ſequences that might ariſe from dividing the employments,, he made 
every Roman of free condition exerciſe both. 

F. X. THUS was the colony ſettled ; and the form of its government, year or 
and the wiſdom. of its laws, attracted ſtrangers to Rome from all parts. Rx O M 
But what contributed moſt to people the city, was an aſylum or ſanctuary II. 
of refuge, which Romulus opened for runaway ſlaves, homicides, out- J& V N. 
laws, and perſons plunged in debt. Nor was the appearance of religion g *. 
wanting to cover the King's policy. This ſanctuary was dedicated to a Ph 
new ſort of Divinity, called the AMhlæan God, under whoſe protection all 
ſorts of criminals and diſcontented perſons who fled from their own 
countries to Rome were to live ſecurely. Romulus made them all ſoldiers, 
and Rome in a little time became formidable to her neighbours. The No- 
mans wanted nothing but women to ſecure the duration of their ſtate. The 
King therefore ſent. Deputies to the Sabines b, and the other neighbouring 
nations, to propoſe alliances with them by marriages of their daughters 
with his Romans, He repreſented to them, that new colonies were not year of 
always contemptible, and that the Gods had hitherto ſhewn favour enough x © M E 
But III and IV. 
as the Sabines had begun to look upon Romuluss new ſettlement with 
a jealous eye, they abfolutely rejected his propoſal, and ſome of them ,, B. 1. 6. 
added raillery to the refuſal, aſking the deputies why their Prince did not g. | 
open an aſylum for vagrant women, and ſlaves of that ſex, as he had 


p. 9S* 


and the Apennines. They inhabited divers lit- 
tle towns, ſome of which were governed by 
petty Princes, and others only by — Fa 


* In caſe achild was born with any mon- 
ſtrous deformity, the father might make a- 
way with it ; but if it was a ſon, or an eldeſt 


daughter, he was firſt to adviſe with five of 
his neighbours ; if he did not obſerve this 
rule, the half of his goods were confiſcated to 
the publick uſe. Iaſlit. Juſtin. B. 1. 

The Sabines poſſeſſed that part of 1raly 
which lies between the Tiber, the Teverone, 


and in form of a republick ; but tho' their par 
ticular governments were different, they were 
all united by a kind of league and community 
which formed the ſeveral ſocieties of that na- 
tion into one ſtate. The Sabines were ſome 


of-the neareſt neighbours to Rome. 


done. 
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Year of done for men: your people then, ſaid they, will be well matched; a pack 


XO MH gf vagabond and looſe women will make the fitteſt wives for a crew of 


ue. fugitives loaded with crimes or debts.. 
Rows F. XI. WHEN this inſulting anſwer was brought to Rome, Romn- 
Firſt King. Ius heard it with the quickeſt reſentment, reſolving to be revenged, and 
Livy. to take away the daughters of the Sabines by force. He communicated 
Plus. Life of his deſign to the Senate, and had their approbation of it. The only queſ- 
Rom. tion was, how to ſucceed in the enterprize. It happened, or ſo it was 
retended, that as workmen were digging in a fel near Rome, they 


und a fſubterraneous altar dedicated to the God Conſus, or the God of 
council, who is the fame with Neptune the Creator of the Horſe :. The diſ- 
covery of this altar furniſh'd Romulus with a pretext to proclaim a feſti- 
val and publick ſports in honour of the God. He notify*d the day he had 
fixed for theſe games b in the neighbouring towns, and made all the 3 
pous preparations for them, that the poverty of his colony would ad- 


mit. 


Thoſe of the Sabines who lay neareſt to Rome, flock*d thither in crowds 
upon the day 5 — for the ſolemnity, as Romulus had foreſeen they 
| 


would ; no ſma 


numbers came alſo from the little towns of Cænina, 


Cruſtumerium, and Antemne. The ftrangers were received. by the Ro- 

mans with great demonſtrations of joy. Every citizen had his gueſt, whom, 

when he had treated him in the beſt manner he could, he conducted 

and placed where he might conveniently fee the ſports. The peace and 

harmony that continued for ſome days e, lulPd the ſtrangers into ſecurity ; 

D. Hal. B. 2. for the Romans did not put their enterprize in execution till the laſt day 
96. of the feſtival. They had received orders to come armed that day, but 


P- n 
Plut. Life of 


1 to conceal their arms under their cloaths. When the multitude were moſt 
: attentive to the ſhow, Romulus, who prefided at it in a ſtriped robe called 
Trabea d, riſing from his ſeat, gathered up his robe, and threw it over his 

body. This was the ſignal agreed upon. Inſtantly the Romans drawing their 


a See page 6. 

» As to the nature of theſegames, it is pro- 
bable they chiefly conſiſted of races, wreſtling, 
and the like, ſince this was the manner that af- 
terwards prevailed of celebrating the Con ſualia, 
which were perpetuated at Rome in memory 
of this firſt ſhow given by Romulus, and ac- 
cording to P/utarch, annually obſerved on 
the 18th of Angoft becauſe the rape of the 
Sabines was on that day. 

© The feltival began in the beginning of 
the month Sex7i/is, and did not end till the 
20th reckoning from March, which was the 
firit month of the year in Romulus's calendar, 
the 6th month was Auga/t, which was for 
that reaſon called Scvrilis, even after the re- 
gulations made by Nama PompiGgus and FJ 4 
lius Cajar. 


The learned have wearied themſelves 
with enquiries about the habits of the ancient 
Romans, eſpecially the Trabea, All things 
conſidered, Dion. Hal. and other ancient au- 
thors, incline one to believe it was very like 
the Toga ; with this difference, that it was 
adorned with ſtripes of purple, at due diftan- 
ces, on a White ground. This was the or- 
dinary habit of the Kings of Rome: and it 
will hereafter appear, that the chief magi- 
ſtrates of the republick, and the Roman 
Knights, appeared in it, on certain days of 
ceremony. But there was likewiſe another 
ſort of Tabea, worn only by the Aagur: ; of 
which more in its place. 
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fwords, ruſh'd in am the ſtrangers, and ſeiz'd their daughters. The Year of 
men being unarmed and frighted, ran away, and the Romans who had no 7 EI 


deſign of ſhedding blood, let the fathers and mothers depart in ſafety. In ;*; 
the hurry of the action, ſome Romans of diſtinction perceiving a body of WY 
their people carrying off a young woman of ſingular beauty, envy'd them Fird King. 
ſo fine a prey, and attempting to take her from them, the latter cried out py. 
Thalaſſio, Thalaſſio, meaning that the young perſon was deſigned for Tha- 

laſſins *, a brave and worthy Roman, much eſteemed in the colony; and 

hence it was, that the crying out Thalaſſio became cuſtomary at Rome 

UNE SORE ceremony, as Hymen and Hymenge prevailed among the p. Hal B. 2. 
Greeks, p. 96. 

As this violence had been dictated by publick neceſſity, rather than 
brutal paſſion, Romulus's orders are ſaid to have been obſerved with great 
exactneſs; he had forbid any further attempts upon the women, till marri- 
ages ſhould be ſolemnized in form. For this purpoſe he commanded the 
Sabine virgins (for they were all called Sabine, becauſe the greater 
number was of that nation) to be brought into his preſence the nexr 
day. They were by this time a little recovered from their fright, and the 
King comforted them under the loſs of their relations by words to this 
effect : 

The Romans have not uſed this violence with an intention to diſho- 

„ nour, but to marry you; ſuch methods of procuring wives are antient 
in Greece, and, to women, more honourable than any other. Soften Livy, B. 1. $ 
« therefore the fierceneſs of your anger, impute our offence to your own 9- 
« fathers, who ſcornfully rejected our civil requeſts, and ſurrender your 
hearts to thoſe men to whom fortune has given poſſeſſion of your per- 

« ſons. Wrongs and injuries are often the forerunners of love and friend- 

« ſhip 3; you will find your huſbands behave themſelves with ſo tender 
« an affection, as ſhall leave you no cauſe to regret the loſs either of 
« your parents or your country.” To theſe words of the King the 
young men added carefles and flatteries, pleading violent love in ex- 
cuſe of their fault; of all pleas, ſays Livy, the moſt eaſily admitted by 
womankind, 

After this, Romulus without delay married the women to his Romans: 
by the fame form, which was ever after uſed in marriages, Partake ye of 
your hushand*s fire and water o: and it was not long before they experienced 

the 


This is the opinion of Livy and Plutarch. 
Farre, as quoted by Sex. Pompeius, differs 
from them. He thinks the word Thalaf- 
fo antiently ſignified thoſe little baſkets in 
which the ladies put their work to this day. 
As the Sabine virgins would not afterwards 
give themſelves voluntarily to the Romans, 
but on condition that they ſhould only be 
obliged to work in wool, they carried little 
baſkets to their huſbands houſes, on the day 


of marriage, to put their work in. Others ſay, 


Thalaſſio was the word Romulus had agreed 


to pronounce, when the Romans were to 


begin the rape. 
very well with the God of the fea, whoſe 
ſeſti val they then celebrated: And therefore 
the poets always give bim the ſurname of 


And indeed this cry ſuited 


Thalaſſios. Ariſtophanes ſpeaking of Neptune, 


calls him Oaa'coi®- Herta, 


- Þ It js an antient hiſtorical tradition, * 
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Year of the truth of what Romulus had foretold them. The merit and fondneſs of 
-5 FX. their huſbands made them forget their native country and their father's 
, houſes, 
ouwurcs As to the number of theſe Sabine women, ſome hiſtorians make them to 
Firſt King. have been 683, others 527, and others reduce them to 3o only, deriving 
D. Hal B. the word Curia from Cures, the name of the town of which the wo- 
2. p. 9 men were for the moſt part natives, but no eminent hiſtorian is of this 
Plat. opinion. | 

” 6:9" B. 2. But whatever was their number, it is agreed, that among them all, there 
F. 10% © as only one married woman; whoſe name was Her/ilia, She either was 
miſtaken for a Virgin, or, as ſome ſay, would not leave her only Daughter. 
One Greek hiſtorian, mentioned by Plutarch, ſays, that Romulus made her 
his wife, and had a daughter by her, named Prima, becauſe ſhe was his 
firſt child, and a fon named Abilius. But other writers contend, that Her- 
filia was married to a noble Roman named Hoſtus, and that Tullys 

Hoſtilius the third King of Rome deſcended from her. 
Þ 137; F. XII. THE Sabines are held by ſome to have been a Colony of La- 
ear of cedemonians, tranſplanted into Zaly ; and it is not improbable. At leaft 
R O M E the moderation, wiſdom, and frugality of theſe two nations, gave them a 
Www great reſemblance to each other. Their ſtate was a pretty extenſive one, 
| if compared with the little neighbouring ſovereignties; but the people lived 
moſtly in villages that were open on all fides, or only encloſed with pali - 
ſades. And therefore, thoꝰ their courage excited them to revenge the affront 
they had received in the perſons of their daughters ; yet their prudence made 
them ſeek to repair their honour by a treaty, before they would run the 
hazard of a war. They ſent to demand the reſtoration of their daughters, 
promiſing on that condition to enter into a friendly and neighbourly alliance 
with the Romans, But Romulus was inflexible. He on his part demanded, 
that the Sabines ſhould confirm the marriages of his Romans, which were 
made indeed by violence, but a violence that was become neceſſary. Whilſt 
the treaty, which went on ſlowly, ſuſpended hoſtilities on both ſides, Acron, 
whom the hiſtorians call King of Cenina, prevented the Sabines, 


the brides never ſtepped upon the threſhold, iron and violence gave the firſt Roman: their 
when they went into their huſbands houſes. wives: and the truth of this cuſtom ſeems to 


They were held up to prevent it. be confirmed by Ovid, in theſe words, 
Turritaque premens frontem matrona corn Cemat virgincas haſla recurva comas. 
Tranſiata witat contingere limina plantd. 
Pharſ. B. 2. » Cænina was ſituated on the confines of 


Latium and Sabinia. Plutarch and Stephens 


Varro indeed contends, that it was out of make ita city of the Sabines ; but the authori- 
reſpect to this part of the houſe which was ty of Livy, Dion. Hal. and Feftus, who think 
conſecrated to Veh: but Plutarch ſays, it this a city of antient Latium, is againſt them. 
was to ſhew, that the firſt marriages were Cluverius thinks, that Cenina was on this 
made by rapes. And from hence, ſay ſome ſide the nic, four miles from Rome. Holfte- 
authors, comes the cuſtom of parting the Hair ius places it beyond that river, in the neigh- 
of the new married women with the point of bourhood of Monticcili. 
a lance. This was intended to ſhew, that 
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Chap. II. The Roman HISTO RV. 
and took the field before them. He was a man of valour, and had fig- 


nalized himfelf in many battles. He thought the neighbourhood of X O, M E 


the Romans, which had given him jealouſy from their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
was now indeed become formidable ſince the audacious Rape committed 


upon the Sabine women, and that it was neceſſary to cruſh, in its infancy, Firſt King. 
a colony which otherwiſe would increaſe in ſtrength as it grew in age: PD. Hal. B. 2. 
And for this reaſon he ſollicited the Sabines, as alſo the inhabitants of * Cruſ p. 98. 


tumerium and Antemne, to join their forces with his. Their ſlowneſs made 
him impatient. He imagined he could, without their help, ſubdue a handful 
of Men, got together in a city newly founded, and very little fortified : But 
the march of his army had more the air of an incurſion of robbers, than of 
a regular 7 jo The Ceninenſes having ravaged the lands of the Ro- 


mans, Romulus did not confine himſelf within his walls: He inſtantly march- 


ed out againſt the enemy, and joined battle with them in the open field, 
where the Romans fought for every thing that was dear to them, and even 
for the hopes of poſterity. In the heroic times it had been a com- 


mon cuſtom, and it was not yet aboliſhed, for the two commanders in parc. 


the heat of an engagement mutually to provoke each other with their 
eyes and voices to ſingle combat: Upon which the Armies opened, 
and left a ſpace where their leaders were to fight. Romulus and 
Acron challenged each other, and on this occaſion the former made a 
vow to Jupiter, that if he came off Conqueror, he would erect a 7tro- 
phy b to him of the ſpoils of the conquered. As impreſſions of religion 
frequently exalt a man's courage, the young King performed the hero fo 
well, that he flew his enemy, an experienced warriour, and ſtripped 
him of his armour. The death of Acron was followed by the rout of the 
Cæninenſes; and Romulus purſued them to their town, which they had 
of late ſlightly fortified. The Romans enter'd it with the fugitives, and took 
it without oppoſition. And then did the Conqueror give a ſignal proof both 
of his moderation and his good policy. He ſpared the blood of the con- 
quered, and contented himſelf with < razing Cænina, and carrying the 

inhabitants 


Cruſtumerium and Antemnæ, were either 
ſubject to, or in the neighbourhood of Sabi- 
ia. Some geographers think the former 
was fituated near the place where Marcigha- 
no Vecchio now ſtands. They place the latter 
upon the Tyber, almoſt between the Tiburtine 
and Nomantine ways. But it is uncertain 
where they ſtood. Plutarch ſays, that Fade 
n made a league with Cru/tumerium and Ar- 
temnæ, againſt the Romans. | 

* The uſe of trophies, eſpecially among 
the Greeks, is immemorial. It was cuſtoma- 
ry to erett them upon the field of battle. The 
ancient trophies conſiſted of a poſt, a ſtake, 
or a trunk of a tree dreſſed up with the ſpoils 
of the enemy. The figures of them are to 


3 on ſeveral medals, which were 
"| hs 52 


ſtruck after the gaining of great and im- 
portant victories. In after-times, conque- 
rors erected pillars of braſs, or marble, 
or ſtone, and towers, and triumphal arches, 
with inſcriptions to perpetuate the memory 
of their victories. But according to Pla- 
tarch, in his Reman queſtions, thoſe who 
firſt made uſe of marble and braſs for 
trophies, were abhorred, becauſe, ſays he, 
it ſeemed inhuman to tranſmit the ſhame 
and misfortunes of people to future ages : 
and he adde, that in corſequencecf this, they 
would not ſuffer the triumphal arches to be 
repaired. Theſe monuments were generally 

dedicated to ſome divinity, 
© If we may believe Dronyfius Halicar- 
naſſeus, Romulus preſerved the city, and be 
F the 
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Firſt King. 
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Year of inhabitants to Rome, to augment his colony : And the eſtabliſhment he 
ROME gave them, upon the ſame foot with his firſt citizens, was a rule of conduct 
from which he never after departed on the like occaſions. 
WWD either out of oſtentation, or to animate his people with an ardent love of 


Book I. 


And now, 


glory, he celebrated his victory with a new kind of pomp. He decreed 


himſelf the honours of a triumph; 
ven to Generals at their return from ſucceſsful expeditions, i 
probable, that this example of Romulus triumph, excited the emulation of 


for ſo was called the reception gi- 
Nor is it im- 


ſucceeding commanders, and contributed as much as any thing to the 
conqueſt of the world: But the preparations for this ceremony were ſuita- 
ble to the poverty of the Romans in thoſe days : Romulus did not ride in a 
chariot, but entered Rome on foot®, with his troops marching ſome before 
and ſome after him. His long hair lowed upon his ſhoulders, and his head 
was crowned with lawrel. He had fixed the foils of Acron to the trunk of a 


ſmall oak, and covered it with them. 


This trophy repreſented a man arm- 


ed, which the King carried in triumph on his right ſhoulder, All the people 
cameout of the city to meet the conqueror, ſinging his praiſes; and lined the 
road on both ſides. As ſoon as he enter'd Rome, they preſented him wine, 
and ſpread tables before the houſes, for thoſe of the ſoldiers whohad a mind 
to refreſh themſelves. Romulus proceeded in the fame order he entered the 
city; to the hill Saturnius, where, after the proceſſion was over, he erected 
a {mall temple, of only ten foot long, and five broad; and here the trium- 
phant victor depoſited his trophy, conſecrating it to Jupiter“ Feretrius e. 
This Name was then given to Jupiter, becauſe Romulus had himſelf carried 
thither the preſent he had vowed : And a name of diſtinction was likewiſe gi- 
ven to the ſpoils of the King of Cænina; they were called dopima Spolia, be- 
cauſe they were more honourable than any other, being taken by the Ge- 


the inhabitants their choice, either to ſtay at 
home, or ſettle at Rome : and the ſame au- 
thor adds, that the conqueror thonght fit to 
ſend a colony of three hundred Romans to 
Cænina. 

* This was the firſt Roman triumph. The 
word comes originally from $$:aw6e-, one of 
the names of Bacchus, who conquered the In- 
dies; and who, according to Pliny and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, firſt received the honours of a 
triumph. They who followed the conque- 
rors, made the air reſound with this name of 
Bacchus ; whence the acclamation, I Trium- 
phe ! which is thus expreſſed by Horace: 


Teque dum procedis, Io Triumphe ! 
Non femel dicemus lo Triumphe ! 


Civitas omnis. 


the order, laws, and pomp of the artient tri- 
umphs will be ſpoken of hereafter. 
> Dion. Hal. repreſeuts Romulus as carried 


neral 


in a chariot drawn by four horſes, ri<irr« 
wagte, during the ceremony of his tri- 
umph ; but Plutarchand Zonaras affirm, that 
the elder Targuin was the firſt that triumph'd, 
drawn in a chariot: and the former of thoſe 
writers ſays, there were ſtatues at Rome in his 
time repreſenting Romulus on foot loaded with 
his trophy. 

Plutarch derives the word Feretrizs from 
ferire to ſtrike ; and ſupports his conjecture by 
Romulus's prayer to Jupiter to ſtrike Acron. 
But this interpretation does not very well a- 
gree with what he ſays in another place, that 
the Greek tongue was in uſe in the reign of 
Romulus. What he ſays in his life of Mar- 
cellus, is moſt probable, namely, that Fere- 
trius came originally from Sipere, which fig- 

nifies any machine for carriage. 
* Feſtus derives the word Opima from Ops, 
which ſignifies the earth, and the riches it 
roduces ; ſo that opima Spo/ia, according ta 
im, ſignifies rich ſpoils. But Plutarch de- 
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neral of the Roman army, from the General of the enemy's army, af- Year of 
ter he had killed him with his own hand. R 92 E 


Not long after this, Romulus, with one * Legion, levied in haſte, ſub- 
dued the Antemnates and Cruſtumini, who had taken arms on the ſame ac, s 


count as the Cæninenſes. Herſilia, who was of Antemne, interceded with Firſt King. 
him for her countrymen ; and as lenity ſuited beſt with the King's po- Pit. Lich. 
licy, having firſt conſulted with the Senate, he tranſplanted the inhabi- 
tarts of both the conquered cities to Rome, where they were admitted 
to all the privileges of Roman citizenſhip ; and he ſent colonies from 
thence into their towns. By this conduct, the reputation of his cle- 
mency, as well as bravery, became ſo great, that ſeveral cities of Hetru- 
ia voluntarily ſubmitted to him. Cælius an Hetrurian Leader brought 
to Rome all the troops under his command, and ſettled on a hill near the 
i 5 city, which from him took the name of Mount Cælius. 
Romulus was now obliged to enlarge the bounds of Rome. The 
2M city had hitherto contained only the hill Palatinus, which was encompaſſed 
he with a ſquare wall : But upon this augmentation of inhabitants, ir ſpread 
| itſelf to the Capitol, then called the hill Saturnius; and on the top of 
that hill they built a citadel, which was committed to the government of 
a noble Roman named Tarpeius ; it was ſurrounded on all ſides with 
ramparts and towers, which equally commanded the city and the country : 
They likewiſe built a wall from the foot of the hill Saturmus to the Tyber, 
and opened a gate in it which they called Carmentalis. 
1 $. XIII. BUT this increaſe of the Reman forces and fortifications did year of 
25; not terrify the Sabines. They ſent a ſecond deputation to Romulus, to de- R O M E 
: mand back their daughters, and upon his refuſal, they march'd towards VI. VII VIII 
: Rome with an army of 25000 foot, and 1000 horſe, under the command 
of their King Titus Tatius, The troops which Romulus led againſt them, 
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Y are ſaid to have been not much inferior in number, for he received ſup- 
Y 2 from his grandfather Numitor, and from Hetruria; the Hetrurians 

ing commanded by one Lucumo a brave warrior, or rather by one of 
their 12 Lucumones or governors. Romulus poſted his army on the hills 
Eſguilinus and Quirinalis. 


The word Legion comes from /egere, 


rives it from Opus, as if one had ſaid pe dif- 
feult to be obtain d. This name was given 
only to ſuch ſpoils as the General of the Ro- 
man army had taken from the General of the 
enemy's troops; at leaſt this is Platarch's 
opinion. 'Tho' Varro aſſures us, that not on- 
ly a ſubaltern officer, but even a common 
ſoldier might make a trophy of the ſpoils he 
had taken from him who commanded in chief 
the enemy's army. In the ſpace of about five 
hundred and thirty years after Romulus, only 
Cornelius Caſſus and Claudius Marcellus are 
recorded to have had the glory of carrying off 
thn; ſort of ſpoils, 


which ſignifies to chuſe. And indeed the 
Reman legions were all choſen men. The 
number of men in a legion, was different at 
different times, as will be occaſionally obſerved 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve here, that when Livy ſays, Romu- 
lus led one legion againſt the Antemnates, he 
muſt be underſtood to mean, that he led 
three thouſand foot and three hundred horſe 
againſt them; which were then the belt 
part of the Roman forces. Plutarch ſays, 
that the Reman legion conſiſted at that time of 
three thouiand foot and three hundred horſe. 


F 2 The 
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4 Year of The Sabines advanced in good order, and encamped at the foot of the hill 
i 1 3 * E 11 Saturnius, in that plain ſince called the Campus Martius. Tatius ſeeing, all 
Welte poſts guarded, was extremely uneaſy about the ſucceſs of his enterprize: 
ouvrtys But an unforeſeen adventure extricated him out of his difficulties. As the 
Firſt Kiog. Sabines were roaming round the hill, to find a paſſage whereby they 
| Lucius Pi, might get into the citadel, the Governor's daughter, named Tarpeia, who 
| apud Diony/. went accidentally to draw water for a ſacrifice, was much taken with the brace- 
| & Aurel. Vie. Jets and rings with which the enemies were adorned. She therefore privately 
. ſent one of her maids to deſire a conference with the Sabine General; 
and at night Titus Tatius came to the Poſtern-Gate that had been ſnewn 
1 him, and agreed to give Tarpeia what the ſoldiers wore on their left arms, 
provided ſhe would facilitate their entrance into the citadel, by that very 
= gate. It is probable the young woman, whoſe eyes were at firſt ſo dazled 
8 | with the ornaments of the Sabines, repented of her treachery : And then, in 
order to turn the ſtratagem againſt the Sabines themſelves, ſhe ſent to Ro- 
"1 mulus, deſiring a ſtrong body of troops to oppoſe Tatius, who expected 
it to enter the Citadel the night following, by a gate that ſhe was to open to 
N him. But it unfortunately happened, that the meſſenger proved a traitor, 
4 went to the camp of the Sabines, and informed them of the ambuſh that was 
laying for them. Tatius did not fail of being at the gfte at the time ap- 
pointed, but with a greater hody of men than Tarpeia expected. As ſoon 
* as it was opened, he led in his troops and made himſelf maſter of 
| the citadel] : And then the Sabines are ſaid to have cruſhed Tarpeia to death 
| with their bucklers, which they threw upon her, thinking themſelves to 
u oo diſcharged their promiſe by thus giving her what they wore on their 
| arms. 

From her the hill Saturnius took the name of Tarpeius, which it retained 
till it got that of Capitolinus (from the head of one Tolus, which was found 
there when workmen were digging to lay the foundations of a temple to 
Fupiter.) And even then, the ſteepeſt part of it, down which criminals 
were thrown, continued to be called The Tarpeian Rock. 

The Sabines, now maſters of the Citadel, had the advantage of 
being able to continue the war with more ſecurity. For a long time, only 
light ſkirmiſhes paſt between the two parties without much advantage on 
either ſide. At length both armies reſolved to come to a general engagement. 
The firſt action determined nothing, the ſucceſs being equal on both ſides, 
and the night put an end to it. In a ſecond, the Romans at the beginning 
had the advantage, till a brave Sabine, named Metius Curtius, turned 
the ſcale in favour of his countrymen. He broke into the center of the 
Roman army, and rallied the wings of the Sabines which had been put * 
* into diſorder. But Romulus meeting this brave man, who was already 
„ wounded, engaged him in ſingle combat, and obliged him to quit the field: 
1 Curtius being ſurrounded by enemies on all ſides, choſe rather to throw 
3 himſelf into a pool, which was made by the inundation of the Tyber, than 
5 | to go a great way about. This pool was deep, and full of mud, fo that 
* Romulus, thinking his enemy loſt, rejoined his Army. But the Sabine 30 
3 | taken 
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taken out of the water, and left his name to the place; it was ever af- 
ter called * Lacus Curtius, even when it was dried up, and almoſt in the 
center of the Roman Forum. 

Romulus, upon his return to his army, puſhed the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that they fled in confuſion, and took refuge in the Citadel. The Romans 
followed them, and, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, expected to have re- 
taken it. But the Sabines rolling great ſtones from the top of the hill, 
one of them hit Romulus on the head, and ſtunn'd him, fo that falling down 
ſenſeleſs, he was carried out of the field into the city. This accident reviv- 
ed the courage of the Sabines; the Romans were put to flight in their turn, 
and purſued to the very gates of Rome. However, Romulus having by this 
time recovered his ſenſes, rallied his troops, put himſelf again at their head, 
and drove the enemy back to the Citadel. 

We are told that in the moſt critical minute of the day, when the Romans 
were flying before the enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter in order to ob- 
tain hisfavour for the ſpeedy rallying of his troops, andthat, as fortune would 
have it, they ſtopped at the ſight of their General, upon his return to the field 
battle. Out of a belief therefore, that this was a particular bleſſing of Hea- 
ven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he called Stator, becauſe the Ro- 
mans recovering from their fright made a ſtand, and faced the enemy. 
Livy and Plutarch ſay, that in this very moment the Sabine women com- 
ing out of the city with their hair diſhevelled, and their children in their 
arms, threw themſelves between the two armies, and by their tears and 
intreaties put a check to the fury of their fathers and huſbands. But Diony- 
fins gives a different and more probable account of the part which thoſe 
women had in the reconciling of the two nations. 


F. XIV. NEITHER Romulus nor Tatius was very forward to D. Hal. B. 2. 
Pp. 106. 


hazard another engagement. The Sabines, who remained maſters of the 
Citadel, debated whether they ſhould not content themſelves with only 
ravaging the lands of the Romans, and then return home ; or whether 
they ſhould ſend for new levies from Sabinia to continue the war, till it 
could be finiſhed with more advantage. The Romans, on their ſide, were 
no leſs doubtful and undetermined what to do. Their enemies they knew 
to be a powerful nation, that could more ealily repair its loſs than they. 
But, on the other hand, could the Romans with honour reſtore the women ? 
Would not that be a confeſſion of weakneſs which might render the Sabines 
more haughty and more difficult to treat with? Whilſt both parties were 
thus deliberating and in ſuſpence, the women for whoſe ſake the war had 
been undertaken, met together without the knowledge of their huſbands, 
and, at the perſuaſions of Herſilia, formed a defign of mediating between 
the two nations. Before they could put their project in execution it was ne- 
ceſſary to get it approved by the King and Senate; this, in the preſent con- 
juncture of affairs, they found no difficulty to effect. A decree was paſſed, 


+ Procilius ſays, that the Lacus Curtius was And others think that it received its name 
ſo called, from the famous Curtius, who leap'd from Curtius the Conſul (collegue to M. Genu- 
into the gulph that opened in that place. cus) who wall'd it in, A 

permitting 


Year of 
ROME 
VI. VII. VIII 


RouvLus 


Firſt King, 


D. Hal. B. Zs 
P- 105. 


Aurel. Vier, 
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BY 
itting the women to go upon the negotiation they propoſed, on con- | 


- 8 dition however that they left their children behind them; yet thoſe who 
= 2 had ſeveral were allowed to take one or more with them, as it might be a 


omuLys means to promote the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 
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Firſt King. The women being thus authorized, laid aſide their ornaments, put on = 
mourning, took ſome of their children in their arms, and leaving the city, MY 
advanced towards the camp of the Sabines. They no ſooner arrived there, 
but caſting themſelves at the feet of their relations and countrymen, they by *? 
their tears and lamentations excited a general compaſſion. King Tatius ©? 
having aſſembled his chief officers in council, and ordered the women to de- 
clare the intention of their coming, Her/ilia, in the name of her compa- | 
nions, is ſaid to have made a long and pathetic ſpeech to this effect. 

That if it was love to them which had moved the Sabines to begin the © 
war, the ſame love ſhould now induce them to put an end to it. Wwe 
<« were indeed, ſaid ſhe, unjuſtly raviſhed from our relations by the men 
<< ho are now our husbands ; but you neglected ſo long to revenge tlie 
« injury, that we became engaged by the ſtricteſt ties of affection, to thole | 
« whom we formerly hated : we are full of anxiety for them when they 
« are fighting, and we lament their deaths when they fall in battle. You 
« do not now come to vindicate the honour of virgins, but to force away 
« wives from their husbands, and mothers from their children; this is not 
£ to reſcue us, it is to make us a ſecond time captives.” 

When ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe begg'd a truce, that the chiefs of the 
two armies might have an opportunity to treat of an accommodation, 
As the Sabines wanted only a pretence to lay aſide their reſentments, they 
readily accepted the propoſal, and ſoon after the two Kings had a confe- 
rence, which ended to the ſatisfaction of both parties. A treaty of union 
was made and confirmed by oath. It was agreed, that the two Kings 
ſhould reſide in Rome, and be equal in power; that as many of the 
Sabines as were willing might come hither and be incorporated in the 
Tribes and Curie ; that their commoncity ſhould continue to be called Rome, 
but that the Romans ſhould take the name of Quirites *, till then pecu- 
liar to the Sabines; and that the latter ſhould be admitted to publick 
offices both civil and religious. Three conſiderable Sabine families are 


particularly mentioned to have followed the example of their King, and 
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Dion. Hal. ſays, that each particular ci- The word Quirit, according to Plutarch and 


tizen was to be called Romanus, and the col- 
lective body of them Quirites; yet it appears 
by this antient form of words uſed at funerals, 
Ollus Quiris letho datus eft, that each private 
citizen was alſo called Quiris. 

The origin of the word Quirites, which 
was at firſt peculiar to the Sabines, and 
became, in Romulus's Time, the general 
name of the inhabitants of Rome, has been 
much ſought for ; and the moſt probable ac- 
count antiquity gives us of them, is this. 


3 


ſome others, ſignified in the Sabine language, 
both a dart, 4 warlike Deity armed with a 
dart. *Tis uncertain whether the God gave 
name to the dart, or the dart to the God. 
But be that as it will, this God Qui or Qui- 
rinus, was either Mars, or ſome other God 
of war; and the worſhip of Quiri: continued 
in Rome all Romulus's reign : but after his 
death, he was honoured with the name 2ui- 


rin, and took the place of the God Quiris. 


ſettled 
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ſettled at Rome. The head of one of them was Yalerius Voleſus (to whom 
Plutarch gives the honour of negotiating the peace); of another, Talus 
Tyrannus; and of the third, that Metius Curtius who had figndlized him- 
{elf fo much in the laſt battle: and theſe brought with them a multitude 
of their relations and dependents, 

$. XV. A TREATY ſo advantageous to Rome conſiderably in- 
creaſed the colony, and made it formidable. Dion. Hal. tells us, that the 
number of the new inhabitants equalled that of the old. Tatius, that he 
might imitate and equal Romulus in all reſpects, formed a council of a 
hundred Senators of his own nation. They were ſtyled Fathers, and 
enjoyed the ſame privileges with thoſe who had been inſtituted by the 
founder of Rome. The Roman and Sabine Senators held their firſt afſem- 
blies on affairs of ſtate ſeparately, at the houſes of their reſpective Kings. 
But afterwards they all met together, near the temple of Vulcan, in a place 
which becauſe the Sabines and Romans went thither to form one aſſembly, 
was called Comitium . 

And now it was that, according to Livy, were formed the three centu- 
ries of Roman b Knights, called e Ramnenſes, Tatienſes and Luceres. The 
firſt corps had its name from Romulus; the ſecond from the Sabine King; 
and the third from the Lucus or grove where the Ahlum ſtood, and where 


the Knights of this century had formerly dwelt. Theſe three bodies of 
horſe were incorporated into the Roman legions, which, according to 


* A coeundo, quaſi comeundo. The Comiti- 
um was part of the Forum at Rome; and was 
at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over againſt 
the Capitol, 

* the Knights alone formed the 
body of the Romas or legionary cavalry. 
They, who aſpired to the honour of being ad- 
mitted into this order on account of their for- 
tunes or birth, often ſerved in the army as 
voluntiers ; with this difference, that the 
ſtate furniſhed the former with horſes out of 
the publick treaſury, whereas the latter 
were obliged to furniſh themſelves with 
horſes at their own coſts. This cuſtom con- 
tinued to the time of Marius. Then Rome 
had recourſe to her allies, to ſupply the defi- 
ciency of the Roman Knights : And from 
that time, the provinces furniſhed as many 
horſe, as were wanted to recruit the legions. 
Indeed the Equeſtrian Order never had any 
lettied form, till after the Cenſus appointed by 
Cervius Tullus. They who had the honour 
of being joined to them, engaged themſelves 
to be ſoldiers by profeſſion. They fought e- 
qually on foot or on horſeback, as occaſion 
or the diſpoſition of the ground required. 
They were ſometimes poſted in the advanced 
guard, ſometimes in the center, but more 


Plutarch, 


frequently in the wings, of each legion. But 
in length of time this illuſtrious body dege- 
nerated, and the Roman Knighthood became 
a bare title of honour. Thoſe who enjoyed 
it, were diſtinguiſhed from the P/ebeians, by 
a gold ring they wore on their fingers. In 
the latter times of the Republick, the Roman 
Knights were no more confined to war, than 
any other citizens. On the contrary, they 
undertook to colle& the publick taxes, under 
the name of publicans. But of this, more 
hereafter. 

© Varro, Plutarch, and Feſtus give the 
ſame names to the three tribes eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus, which Livy gives to theſe three cen- 
turies of Knights drawn out of tHe tribes. 
They are eafily reconciled, if we will ſup- 
poſe each century to bear the name of its reſ- 
pective tribe. Dien. Hal. dates the diviſion 
of the colony into tribes, ſrom the firſt year 
of Rome. Plutarch brings it down to the 
time of this union of the Romans with the Sa- 
bines. And what can we infer from theſe 
different accounts, but that Romulus inſtitu- 
ted the tribes from the beginning of his reign, 
thereby to ſettle his form of government; and. 
that each tribe had no particular name, till 
after the concluſion of his treaty with 2 
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40 The Rowan Hi1sTory. Book I, Mm 
Year of Plutarch, conſiſted from this time of * ſix thouſand foot and ſix hundred 4 

R OM E horſe each. But the moſt common opinion is, that the Roman legion did 

VI. VII. VIII. not then conſiſt of above four thouſand men at the mot. 

> Ms Rome could not without ingratitude forger the ſervices that had been done 

Firſt King. her by the Sabine women, who were become entirely Roman, by affection 

as well as marriage. Honourable privileges and marks of diſtinction were 

49 decreed them. Every body was to give way to them when they paſſed 

il along; all immodeſt and too free diſcourſe was forbidden in their preſence: 

" it was a law, that indecent objects ſhould never be brought into their ſight ; 

3 they were exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary judges, in capital 
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caſes; and laſtly, they were N to hang a ball b of gold about their 


childrens necks, to diſtingui 


What confirms this conjecture, is, that the 
ſecond tribe was called Tatienfis, or Titienfis, 
from the name of Titus Tatius. Some authors 
indeed give all the three names, Ramnen/es, 
Tatienſes, and Luceres, an Hetrurian derivati- 
on. But the generality of hiſtorians agree in 


calling the colony of the inhabitants of Alb 


that went to Rome with Romulus, Rammenſes; 
and fo they do, in calling the ſecond tribe, 
Tatienſes. The others who fled into the 4/- 
lum, were called Luceres, if we may believe 
Feftus, from Lucerus, King of Ardea, who, 
according to him, joined with Romulus againit 
the Sabines. 

The mok learned criticks have obſerved, 
that Plutarch is miſtaken, when he ſays the 
Roman legion conſiſted of fix thouſand foot and 
ſix hundred horſe, after the conclufion of the 
treaty between Romulus and Tatius. But it is 
probable, that P/utarch meant no more, than 
that Romulus formed two legions, of the two 
united nations, which conſiſted each of three 
thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. A. 
Ae, ile J 11 b SAN, rr 00 
Ita xc lan. And by the help of the ſame in- 
terpretation, we may explain Dion. Hal. s 
ſaying, that Romulus incorporated into his le- 
gion or army, three thouſand of the Cine 
fes and Amtemmates, Tho' it were true, as 
ſome authors conjecture, that each legion did 
conſilt of above three thouſand three hundred 
men at this time; yet it is certain, that, or- 
zarily ſpeaking, it did not exceed four thou- 
ſand foot; for which reaſon, Feftus calls a le- 
gion /quare; tho this denomination owed its 
origin to their order in battel. I ſay, ordina- 
rily ſpeaking, becauſe on ſome occaſions, the 
legion did conſiſt, if we may believe Vegetius, 
of five thouſand foot, and two hundred, three 
hundred, four hundred, and ſometimes ſeven 
hundred horſe. Livy tells us, the legions 


them from the vulgar. A particular robe 


Was 


which were appointed to go over into Africa 
with Scipio, conſiſted of fix thouſand two hun- 
dred foot, and three hundred horſe. And 
therefore Feſtus is miſtaken, when he ſays that 
Marius ſirit made the Roman legion to conſiſt 
of fix thouſand two hundred foot, and three 
hundred horſe. The number of ſoldiers in a 
legion was different at different times. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is probable, that from Marias 
time, the legions did more commonly conſiſt 
of ſix thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. 
> It is difficult to find out exactly what was 
the form of this ornament, which the Sabine 
women had leave to hang about their children's 
necks. It was called B. Plutarch ſays, 
that this Bulla was like the little bubbles 
which the drops of rain make, when they fall 
upon running water: and it is therefore pro- 
bable, that theſe little golden balls were both 
hollow and light. But ſeveral think, that 
* they were but Ralf globes, with one fide flat, 
and the other globular. Macrobius pretends, 
that Tarquin the Elder extended the right of 
wearing theſe ornaments to all the children of 
the Patrician, and began with hisown. The 
young Romans, when they came to the age of 
manhood, quitted the Bulla, and made an 
oficring of it to the Dii Le, which were 
then called Lares Bullati. Hence Perus 


Cum primum pavide cuſſos mihi purpura ceſfit, 
Bullague ſuccinttis Laribus denata pependit. 


and this ornament was alſo ſometimes conſe- 
crated to ſome other divinity, as appears by 
this inſcription which Gruterus gives us from 
an antient monument: 


JUNONI. PLAc IDR. 
CONSERVATRICI. AUGUST. 
CLAUDIA. SABBATIS. 
BULLAM. D.D. 
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was alſo aſſigned theſe children, called * Pretexta, the uſe of which was 
forbidden to all others. 

For five years together, the two Kings lived at Rome in a ſurpriſing har- 
mony. Romulus had his palace on the declivity of the hill Palatinus ; Ta- 
tius reſided on the hill Tarpeius; and his Sabines had fixed their ſettlements 
on the hill, which they called Qyirinalis, either in memory of their city 
Cures, or in honour to their God Quiris. The ſpace between the hills 
Palatinus and Tarpeius became a common market-place for the two 
united nations, and they gave it the name of Forum, which it retained ever 
after ; and there they alſo held their aſſemblies for publick affairs. 

The union of the two nations ſoon produced a mixture of manners, cu- 
ſtoms, and Religion, Rome readily adopted the Sabine Gods; and Ta- 
tius built temples to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta, Vulcan, Diana, 
and Mars, who was probably the ſame with the God Quiris. Juno Qiaritia 
was introduced to preſide over the public feaſts of all the Curie in Rome: and 
the two nations agreed to inſtitute ſome new feſtivals, by common conſent : 
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Firſt King. 


That called > Matronalia was inſtituted in memory of: the peace, which Pluarch. 


had been brought about by the mediation of the women. The Romans 
alſo changed the form of their bucklers, which were before ſmall, after 
the manner of the Argives, and wore larger ones, like thoſe of the Sabines : 
And the latter conformed themſelves to Romulus calendar c. Ina word, 
never was a more ſudden or more perfect union between two nations which 
had been ſuch bitter enemies. 

During the time that Romulus had an aſſociate on the throne, the con- 
queſt of Cameria, a town in the neighbourhood of Rome, was the only 
military atchievement of the Romans : The Camerini, by their incurſions 

on 


The Roman: uſed alſo to incloſe in theſe Bullæ, youth: and at length, the graveſt of the ma- 
certain preſervatives which 8 had con - giſtrates wore them likewiſe, not only at 
ſecrated, to ſecure their children againſt en- 2 but in the colonies, and Municipia, or 
chantments : and they perhaps attributed this free cities. 

virtue tocertain hie typhicks, or other my- b This feſtival was celebrated on the firſt 
ſterious . it may be, the figures of March. Ovid, in his Faſti, gives other 


of the Deities and of animals were made 
uſe of for this purpoſe 3 as in that particular 
kind of preſervatives, which the Latines called 
Amulcta, whoſe form was arbitary. 

* Theſe robes were laced at the bottom, 
and perhaps on the two lappets, if what Ru- 
benizs thinks be true, that were open be- 
fore. They were called Pretexte, from 
this purple edging or lace. They were worn 
by girls till their marriage, and by boys till 
they were ſeventeen, were the Toga Viri- 


lis, or Manly Robe. But what was in Ro- 

mulus's time a mark of diſtinction for the 

children of the Sabine women, was afterwards 

very common. All, even to the children of 

the Liberti, or men who were made free, 

* 1 bordered with purple in their 
. 


reaſons for the inſtitution of it ; but grants that 
the chief of them was the remembrance of the 
benefits the Romans had received from the Sa- 
bine women. The Matronalia was to the 
Roman wives, what the Saturnalia was to 
their husbands. They now ſerved their ſlaves 
at table, and received preſents from their huf- 
bands, as the husbands did of their wives in 
the Saturnalia, The Matronalia was conſe- 
crated to Mars, and according to ſome, to 
Jus Lucina ; and on it the women ſacrificed 
to theſe two Deities. Plutarch ſays, the two 
Kings inſtituted likewiſe the Carmentalia, in 

honour of the Goddeſs Carmenta. 
© Solinus reports, Chap. 3. that before the 
foundation of Rome, the year conſiſted of thir- 
teen months, and of three hundred and ſe- 
2 venty- 
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"Year of on the Roman territory, gave occaſion to the war. Being twice defeated, 
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4000 of them were tranſplanted to Rome, and a colony ſent from thence 
to Cameria. E 

S. XVI. BUI as it is ſcarce poſſible that concord ſhould be perpetu- 
al in a ſtate Which is governed by two Kings, whoſe powers are equal, and 
whoſe intereſts will at length prove not to be the ſame, the union between 
Romulus and Tatins which policy had formed, and reciprocal condeſcenſi- 
ons maintained, was broke in the ſixth year of their government. The 


occaſion of it was this. Some of Tatius's people having ravaged the terrt- 


tory of the Laviniausa, the latter fent envoys to Rome to demand ſatiſ- 


faction. Romulus declared himſelf for delivering up the aggre ſſors to the 


injured party; but Tatius interpoſed, He alledged, that it was not juſt 
to deliver up Roman citizens into the hands of ſtrangers, their enemies; 
and that the complainants ought to come and plead their cauſe at Rome. 
Nor was his conduct kitherto greatly to be condemned. But ſome of the 
envoys, in their return home, being murdered by the very robbers they 
had complained: of, Tatins ſtil} continued to ſkreen theſe aſſaſſins from 
puniſhment. * However, when the Lavinians renewed their complaints, 
Romulus; of his own authority, ſurrendered up the murderers” to them. 
Tatius looking upon this as an inſult offered him by his collegue, put him- 
ſelf at the head of ſome armed men, purſued the Lavinians, and reſcued 
his people out of their hands. This exceſſive partiality of Tatius to his 
friends, accompanied with ſuch grievous injuſtice, coſt him his life. For 
not long after, going to Lavinium b with Romulus, to offer certain facri- 
fices, as the Kings were obliged to do, to thoſe tutelar Gods of their ſtate; 
which had been brought from Troy, and ſtill remained at Lavinium, the 
relations and friends of the envoys who had been murdered, fell upon him 
and flew him at the foot of the altar with the prieſt's knives and the ſpits 
for roaſting the victims. As for Romulus, he was conducted out of the 
town with the acclamations of the people. He conveyed the body of his 
collegue with pomp to Rome, and afterwards honourably buried it on 
mount Aventine. 

Romulus, being now a ſecond time fole King of Rome, to clear himſelf 
entirely of the violence offered to the ambaſſadors of the Lavinians, pro- 
nounced ſentence of baniſhment againſt the murderers, who on the death 
of Tatius had immediately fled from the city. After this he ſummoned 


venty-four days : nevertheleſs, it is probable, 
that the people of the ſouthern parts of Hal 
followed the Greek calendar, which made the 
year firſt to conſiſt of three hundred and ſixty, 
and afterwards of three hundred and fifty four 
days, whicharea lunar year. Be that as it will, 
the Sabines thought fit to conform themſelves 
to Romulus's calendar. The common opinion 
is, that he made his year to conſiſt of only ten 
months, vis. March, April, May, Tune, 
DQuintilis, Sextilis, September, Oftober, No- 


3 


vember and December. March, May, Quin 
tilis and October, had each thirty one days, 
the other fix months but thirty. 

a Plutarch ſays, it was the Laurentet who 
were injured, and who flew Tatius at Lavi- 
nium. 

b According to Licinius apud D. Hal. Ta- 
tins did not go to Lavinium with Romulus, 
nor to offer ſacrifices, but went by himſelf to 


exhort the Lavinians to pardon the criminals. 
the 


Chap. II. The Roman Hieb 


the Lavinians who had ſlain his collegue, and who had been delivered 
to him, to anſwer for their crime ; but they alledging, that they had 
only taken a juſt revenge for the murder of their ambaſſadors, he allowed 
their plea to be good, and diſmiſſed them with impunity. | 
$. XVII. ABOUT this time a cruel plague, which a famine made 
ſtill more terrible, raged in Rome, and the people of Cameria took advantage 
of the heavy affliction the Romans laboured under, to ſhake off the yoke. Ro- 
mulus conquered them a ſecond time, and on this occaſion had the honours 
of a ſecond triumph. He entered Rome with the acclamations of the people, 
as after the defeat of Acron. After this he vanquiſhed” the Fidenates, who 
had invaded the Roman territory, and took their city, which ſtood about 
40 furlongs from Rome. The Peientes * demanded it back, as a city in 
their dependance, and, upon Romulus's refuſing to comply, laid ſiege to 
it. However, they were defeated in two battles, in which Romulus made a 
vaſt number of them priſoners, together with their commander, who had a&- 
75 a very weak part. And what was now done at the ſale of theſe ſlaves, 
aid the foundation of a cuſtom which prevailed ever after, When the 
people offered facrifices to the Gods, in thankſgiving for any victory, 
they dreſs'd up an old man in a purple robe, with a child's bulla about his 
neck, and cried all around him, * Sardians to ſell. By which cries and 
ceremony, they originally alluded to theſe two things: That the old 
governor of the Veientes had ruled his ſtate like a child: And that the 
Veientes, an Hetrurian people, were a colony of Lydians, whoſe capital 
city was Sardis. 

Romulus, being intent upon making the beſt advantage of his victory, 
paſſed the Tyber, and purſued the Veientes to the gates of their city; 
whoſe ſituation preſerved it. Veii was built upon a ſteep rock, and Romu- 
lus had then neither the troops, nor the proviſions neceſſary to beſiege it. 
He therefore retired, but with a full purpoſe of returning in a little time, 
and reducing to aſhes that city, which had no motive to conſpire againſt 
Rome, except jealouſy or ambition. But two defeats had taught the Yeien- 
les wiſdom; and they prevented their total ruin by their ſubmiſſion, They 
ſent a deputation to Rome to ſue for — and Romulus granted them a 
truce for 100 years, upon their ſurrendring ſeven fmall towns on the 
Tyber, with ſome falt-pits at the mouth of that river, and their ſending 50 
of their principal citizens to Rome, as ſecurities for their fidelity. A war 
lo advantageouſly ended obtained him a third triumph. 

This was the laſt military exploit of Romulus. It is ſurprizing, and not 
caſy to be accounted for, that this Prince, who ſeemed ſo eagerly bent up- 


Ve, the city of the Yeientes, ſtood about nia, he brought ſo great a number of ſlaves 
100 furlongs from Reme. D. Hal. compares from thence, that for a great while together, 
it to Athens for extent and riches. nothing was to be ſeen in the markets but 

This account is taken from Plutarch. Sardinians, or Sardi, to be fold: Which 
But Sinzins Capito gives the cuſtom a later gave riſe to the proverb, Sardi wenales, alius 
date. He ſays, that when Tiberius Semproni- alis nequior. That is, Sardinians 7 fell, eve- 
«: Gracchus the Conſul had conquered Sardi- ry one worſe than his fell. 
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Year of on extending his domination over his neighbours, ſhould, after the death 
R Sa E of his grandfather Numitor, leave Alba in poſſeſſion of her laws and li- 
XXXVI I. berty. The ſovereignty of that ſtate devolved upon him, and he might 
J have ſubjected it to the Roman laws; yet he reſerved to himſelf no other 
ouurus power over it, than that of naming annually a magiſtrate, with the title of 


* King. Dictator, to govern it, in form of a republick. 
mar $. XVIII. SO great an inſtance of moderation in the firſt King of | 
Rome is the more extraordinary, as the hiſtorians all agree, that being f 
elated with his continual proſperity, he now affected an abſolute tyranny. 2 
He paid no longer any deference to his great council; the Senators 
were aſſembled merely for form ſake; he made himſelf the ſole arbiter in 
all affairs. Having erected a judgment ſeat in the Forum, he there ad- 
miniſtered juſtice, or rather exerciſed cruelty, attended by his 300 * Celeres, 
and his 12 Lictors, the miniſters of his deſpotic will. But that which 
more than all things elſe provoked the Fathers was, that, of his own au- 
thority, and without 2 them, he ſhared the conquered lands among 
the ſoldiers, as he pleaſed; and, even againſt their opinion, reſtored the 
Veientes their hoſtages. The Senators not able to endure that the go- 
vernment ſhould be thus changed into a direct monarchy, conſpired his 
deſtruction; and it was not long before they effected it. 
On the ſeventh day of July, in the thirty-ſeventh year of Rome, Romu- 
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. Hal. B. 2. 4 
8 & Platarch. lus (now ſixty years old, or, as ſome ſay, only 55.) appointed a review 240 
1 Vear of of his troops in a plain, without the city; the Senate for the greater 2 
1 Nn ſtate attended him thither. Whilſt the King was haranguing his army, ⁵⁶ 
Fi 2 near a pond, called Goats-pond, a ſudden ſtorm of hail and thunder came E 
| | upon them. The ſtorm diſperſed b the ſoldiers; and the Senators remain- : 8 
If ing alone with the King, thought this a favourable opportunity of execut- 8 


ing their deſign. The King was < ſlain, and his body conveyed out of 
fight in an inſtant. Some pretend, that, the better to conceal the fact, 
the Senators cut him into pieces, and that every Senator carried away one 
under his robe. Be that as it will, the circumſtance: of the ftorm 
gave occaſion to the fable which the aſſaſſins ſpread among the people, 
that the King was all on a ſudden ſurrounded with flame, and —— 


* 'The three hundred horſe which Romulus 
had for his guard, were the firſt Corps of the 
Roman ſoldiery. They were choſen by the 
thirty Curiæ, each furniſhing ten men; and 
Romulus divided them into three companies, 
under the command of a general officer cal- 
led Tribunus Celerum. The particular captain 
of each company was ſtiled Prefetus Cele- 
rum. The Tribunus Celerum had great au- 
thority in Kome, and may be faid to have 
been the ſecond perſon in the ſtate next the 
King. 
—— on preſſing occaſions. 

b This adventure, according to Plutarch, 
gave riſe to the Caprotine Nones, or Populi fu- 


3 


He had a right of aſſembling the 


gium, a feſtival in the Roman calendar on the 
Nones of July. But other authors give ano- 
ther origin to this feſtival. 
The hiſtorians are not a about the 
manner in which Romulus was aſſaſſinated. 
Some ſay it was done by the people, who 
were enraged at the King for ſhewing more 
favour to thoſe who were newly come to 
Rome from the conquered cities, than to the 
old inhabitants: whilſt others pretend, the 
Senators ſtabbed him in full Senate, and. ha- 
ving cut his body in pieces, every one took 
a port of it, and carried it away under his 
robe. 
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up in it from earth to heaven. The credulous were contented with a ſtory Year of 
which made the founder of their colony a God; but the more penetrating COLES 
conceived juſt ſuſpicions againſt the murderers ; inſomuch that the Senate * 
became odious to all the better ſort in Rome. This made it neceffary to Nouv ruf 
find out ſome ſecret to ſtop the complaints, and appeaſe the anger of the Firſt King. 
multitude : And Julius Proculus, a conſiderable man among the Fathers, 
was the perſon whom the Senate ſuborned to impoſe upon the people. He 
was eſteemed a man of probity, and his word had the more credit, as he 
had always been thought a friend to Romulus, having come from Alba with 
him, and preferred the doubtful fortune of his unſettled colony to the 
certain advantages he 3 in his own country. When the Cu- 
riæ were aſſembled, he told them the following ſtory, and ſwore to 
the truth of it. That as he was travelling along, Romulus ſuddenly 
appeared to him : His ſtature was taller than that of mortals, and his. 
armour caft a dazling brightneſs: The apparition filled him with 
a religious dread, and he addreſſed himſelf to it in theſe words. Where- 
fore, O King, and for what crime of ours have you thus expoſed us to 
the moſt unjuſt and grievous ſuſpicions * Why baus you ſo ſuddenly for- 
ſaken a city, which by your abſence is univerſally plunged in the deepeſt ſor- 
row? To which Romulus replied : It pleaſed the Gods, O Proculus ] that 
I ſhould continue among —— till I had put Rome into a condition of riſing 
to the higheſt pitch of power and glory, and that I ſhould then return to Hea- 
ven, from whence I originally came. Go therefore and admoniſh my Romans 
to love temperance and war- like exerciſes ; for it is by theſe that they will one 
day become maſters of the * world. 
This fable averred for trath by a man who was thought ſincere and ho- 
neſt, removed all ſuſpicions ; the people were tranſported with joy; di- 
vine honours were decreed to the new Deity z and the Senate concurred 
to make a God of him whom they could not endure for a King. 
Such was the end of Romulus, the founder of Rome: A Prince, as 
we have ſeen, of uncertain birth, brought up by ſhepherds, and whoſe 
firſt empire, was over a promiſcuous, undiſciplined rabble : A Prince, who,, 
when he had built a city, peopled it chiefly with robbers, out- laws, run- 
away ſlaves, and fellows of deſperate fortunes, from all quarters; whom 
though he reſtrained by laws from injuring one another, yet they ſubſiſted 
by rapine, and got every thing by violence, not even their wives excepted : 
A Prince, who by his policy and courage, in a reign of 37 years, brought 
a colony from ſuch beginnings to be formidable to all the ſtates around it, 
having before his death increaſed his ſubjects from 3 300 men to 47000, 
all ſtout ſoldiers, and all actuated by the ſame views of preſerving their 
own liberty, and invading that of their neighbours: To conclude ; a 
Prince, who of a gang of ſlaves and profligates formed a people which in 
time became maſters of the world, and, what is worthy to be remarked, 
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* A feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, at Rome, called Zuirinalia, It was celebrated 4 
on the 17th of February. 4 
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Vear of more. illuſtrious by their virtue, than by the number of cheir victories, or 
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the extent of their empire. 


WES In the relation here given of the firſt ſettle- 


Firſt King. 


ment of the Roman government, the acts and 
inſtitutions of Romulus, &c. D. Hal. has been 
chiefly, tho not entirely followed, with reſpect 
to the order in which thoſe events are placed. 
As the accounts left us by that author, Livy and 
Plutarch, of the beginnings of the Roman ſtate, 
do not perfectly agree, either as to matter, or 
time, it may perhaps be a ſatisfaction to the 
reader to let him ſee by a ſummary of each, 
in what particulars they differ. 
DIONYSIUS, 

aſter the building of Rome, and a formal elec- 
tion of Romulus to be King of it, mentions 

1. The diviſion of the colony into tribes, 
Curie and Decurie. 

2. The diſtinction of the people into Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. | 

3. The inſtitution of th. Patronage. 

4. The conſtituting of a Senate. Of 100 
Senators, the King chuſes but one, the Tribes 
and Curie the rel 

5. The appointment of the 300 Ce/eres for 
the King's life-guard. 

6. The ſettling of the reſpective powers 
and privileges of the King, Senate, and aſ- 
ſemblies of the People. 

7. The opening of the Alum, or ſanctua- 
ry of refuge. 

8. Romulus's religious and civil laws. 

9. The erecting of a judgment-ſeat in the 
Forum, where the King adminiſtred juſtice, 
attended by his 300 Celeres and 12 Liddors, 
with their faſces and axes. 

10. The rape of the Sabine women, the 


union of the Sabines and Romans, and the cre- 
ation of 100 new Senators by Tatius. 


N. B. D. Hal. makes no mention of the 3 
centuries of Knights, elected, according 
to Livy, in the time of Romulus and Ta- 
tius, nor of any other herfemen, but 
the 300 Celeres, till the reign of Targuin 
the Elder, when he ſays, this King would 
have created 3 new tribes of Horie-men, 
and was oppoſed by Nawius the Augur. 
He afterwards tells us, that Servint 
Tullius compoſed the Equites or Knights 
of thoſe citizens who were moſt eminent 
by birth and riches, and divided them 
into 18 centuries. 

1 
ſpeaks of Romulus and Remus, as being both 
ſaluted Kings, by their reſpective followers, 


Book I. 


before the building of Nome. Aſter the build - 
ingof the city and the death of Remus, he re- 
tes, | 
. 1. Romulus's making religious and civil 
ws.” 

2. His putting on a habit of diſtinction, 

and being attended by 12 Lidfors. 

3. His opening an A/lum. 

. His conſtituting a Senate of 100 men, 
he himſelf naming all the Senators, who were 
ſtiled Patres, and their poſterity Patricians. 

5+ The rape of the Sabine women, and the 

union of the two nations; after which, 

6. The diviſion of the citizens into 30 

Curie. | 

7. The inſtitution of 3 centuries of Knights, 

the Tatien/es, Ramnemſes, and Luceres.' 

8. Livy does not mention the Celeres till 

the cloſe of Romulus's reign. 

N. B. Livy ſays nothing of Ta InEs, till he 

comes to the 4 Tribes of Servits Tullius; 
nor ever mentions the 100 new Senators 
created by Tatius. 

He ſays, p. 45. that Targuin the Elder, with- 
out increaſing the number of Romulus's 
Centuries of Knights, increaſed the num- 
ber of the Knights to 1 800, which were 
ſill called three Centuries: And p. 51. 
he tells us, that Serwius Tullius made fix 
Centuries of the three inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus, but that they retained the old 
names; and that theſe fix with 1 2 other 


Centuries of Horſe-men made a 2 . 


the firſt and richeſt of Serwius's 
PLUTARCH 
does not ſpeak of any formal election of Ro- 
mulus to be King, but he being ſuppoſed ſuch, 

1. Opens the Ahlum, foon = ca the firſt 
foundations of the city were laid, and thereby 
greatly augments his colony. 

2. Liſts all who were fit to bear arms into 
military companies, each com confiſtin 
of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. hes —— 
nies were called Legions, from the word Le- 
gere, to chuſe, becauſe they were ſelect and 
choſen men. The reſt of the multitude were 
called Populus (People). 

3. Chuſes 100 Senators, whom he tiles 
Patricians and Patres. 

4- Diſtinguiſhes the reft of the wealthier 
ſort from the common people, by making the 
former Patrons to the latter, who are called 
Clients. 


5. Than 
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5. Then follows the rape of the Sabine 7. Then the religious and civil laws are 
women, and the union of the two nations. mentioned 
After which, | 8. Plutarch ſpeaks for the firſt time of Ro- 
6. The people are divided into 3 Tribes, mulus's robes of ſtate, his Ce/eres and Lifors 
called Ramnen/es, Tatienſes and Luceres, (the juſt before his death, and as proofs of that 
names Livy gives to his 3 Centuries of haughtineſs of ſpirit which provoked the Se- 
Knights.) | nators to murder him. 


C HAP. III. 


NU M A. 


$. I. The death of Romulus ts followed by an interregnum, A deſcrip- 
tion of that ſort of government. The people grow weary of it; where- 


upon it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a King. F. II. The character of 


Numa Pompilius, @ Sabine philo/opher. F. III. He is elected to ſucceed 
Romulus; but. is with difficulty perſuaded to accept of. the kingdom. He 
conſults the will of the Gods by augury. F. IV. Numa 7s no ſooner upon 
the throne, than he applies himſelf to quiet the diſſentions at Rome, and 
to moderate the warlike ardor of the Romans by the impreſſions of reli- 
gion. F. V. He divides the miniſters of religion into eight claſſes. The 
Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs, F. VI. Veſtals. F. VII. Salli. 
§. VIII. Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. F. X. He direfts an eſpecial re- 
verence to be paid to the God Janus; and makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. 
$. XI. He introduces @ new ſort of Gods, called Termini or Boundaries. 
$. XII. He amends ſome of Romuluss laws; and makes new ones. 
$. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſoldiery to cultivate the lands conquered by 
Romulus. F. XIV. He diſtributes the citizens into diſtinft companies, 
according to their trades. F. XV. He reforms the calendar. F. XVI. 
Numa dies, and his books are buried with him. 


F. J. R MUL Us dying without iſſue, the kingdom, which, had he 


left a ſon, might perhaps have proved hereditary, as that of Alba 
had been, continued elective; and Rome was greatly divided about the 
choice of another King. The minds of the antient Romans, and of the 
new inhabitants, were not at preſent in fo perfect a union as formerly; 
there were diverſities of factions among the commonalty, and jealouſies and 
emulations among the Senators. All agreed, that it was neceſſary to have 
a King; but what perſon, or of what nation, was the diſpute. Thoſe 
who had been builders of the city with Romulus, though they had yielded 
a ſhare of their lands and dwellings to the Sabines, thought it by no means 
adviſable to reſign to them the regal authority. On the other hand, the 
vabines alledged, that they after the deceaſe of Tatius, having peaceably 
ſubmitted to Romulus's government, it was but juſt, that the King ſhould 
be choſen out of their nation: nor did they eſteem themſelves interior to 
the Romans, or to have contributed leſs to raiſe Rome to that pitch of wealth, 


and power to which ſhe was arrived. 
During 


Year of 
ROME 
XXXVII. 


Plutarch. 
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Year of During theſe diſputes, the Senators , to prevent anarchy and confuſion, 
YES took the ſovereign power into their own hands. They divided themſelves 
WIC into decuries or tens, and each ten poſſeſſed the fupreme authority alternate- 
: ly five days, yet ſo as one perſon only of the governing ten had the badges 

; rung 755 of ſovereignty at one time, and when he had been honoured with them twelve 
JO hours, he reſigned them to another. This fort of government, which was 
called Interregnum, laſted little more than a year ; for the people grew 
weary of ſuch a frequent change of maſters, who had not all the fame 
views and inclinations z and they. were likewiſe jealous of certain of the Fa. 
thers, who ſeemed to aim at the eſtabliſhing themſelves in the ſupreme 
power. The Senate therefore finding it neceſſary to proceed to the electi- 
on of a King, the Inter- rex for the time being, ſummoned the people, and 
addreſſed himſelf to them, in theſe words. Elec yourſelves. a King, 0 
Romans ! the Senate give their conſent, and if you pitch upon a Prince worthy 

to ſucceed Romulus, the Fathers will confirm your choice. 
In order to this important election, a general aſſembly of the Roman 
people was held. By an Aſſembly of the People is to be underſtood a conven- 
tion not only of the Plebeians, but of the Senators, Patricians, Knights, 
and all the Roman Citizens without exception, who had right of ſuffrage, 
of what rank or condition ſoever. Nevertheleſs, what was done in theſe 
Aſſemblies, was properly ſaid to be the act of the Plebes, or Commons, be- 
cauſe they being here more numerous than all the reſt, had in reality the 
deciſion of all affairs: Their decrees however in theſe early times were of 

no effect, unleſs they were afterwards approved by the Senate. 

The Fathers having thus left it to the people to chuſe a King, the latter 
bl! | were ſo well pleaſed with the conceſſion, that in return they remitted the 
1 0 choice to the Senate. But the old difficulty ſtill remained, whether the So- 

"Nt vereign to be elected ſhould be a Sabine, or one of the ancient Romans. 
1 At length they came to this concluſion: That the Romans ſhould chuſe the 
4 Pluterch. King, but ſhould be obliged to chuſe a Sabine. 
* 8. II. THERE was at this time in Sabinia a man of diſtinguiſh- 

Fr ed birth and virtue, who led a retired life, and had no thoughts of em- 

* pire, but over his own paſſions. His name was Numa Pompilius. He 
a was the fourth ſon of Pompilius Pompo (an illuſtrious Sabine) and born 
| the year that Rome was founded. He had married the daughter of King 
4% Tatius, but had not followed his father-in-law to Rome. Tatia having 

i the ſame inclinations with her huſband, had preferr'd the tranquilli- 

i ty of a private life to the honours and ſplendour of a Court. She lived 
with him thirteen years, at Cures, and after her death he gave himſelf u 
entirely to the ſtady of wiſdom, and the ſearch of the one God. He 
left the city, and in a ſolitary manner frequented thoſe groves and foun- 

1 tains which religion had made ſacred. And hence doubtleſs came the 
15 fable, which was very early received among the Sabines, that Numa lived 
* 


* P/utarch reduces the number of the Se- er the truth, fince it is certain, that 777. 
nators who divided the regal power between Jatius added 100 Senators to the 100 created 
them to 150, and Livy to 100, but Dior. Hal. by Romulus. 
makes them 200.3 which ſeems to come near- 


in 
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in familiarity with the Nymph Egeria *. It is certain, that when he was Year of 
upon the throne he took advantage of this general perſuaſion to give cre- RO ME 
dit to his laws, and bring about a reformation at Rome. Ay 

F. III. THE Romans having pitched upon this man to be King, two 
Senators, Julius Proculus and Valerius Voleſus, the firſt of Alban, the | 
other of Sabine extraction, were deputed to go and make him an offer 
of the kingdom. They addreſſed him in few words, imagining there 
needed no long arguments to perſuade him to an acceptance of it: But, 
contrary to their expectations, they found themſelves obliged to uſe many 
reaſons and intreaties to allure him from his quiet and retired life. In pre- 
ſence of his father and of his kinfman Martivs, he returned the deputies an 
anſwer to this effect. Since in every alteration of a man's life the ſuc- ph. 
« ceſs is doubtful, it would be madneſs for one who is eaſy, and pro- 
«« yided with all things neceſſary and convenient, to endeavour after any 
change of his condition, or even to conſent to it; were there nothi 
« more in it than this, that he prefers an uncertain ſatisfaction to an aſſured 
« tranquillity. It is not difficult to form a judgment concerning the 
<« temper of the Roman Frs, by what happened to the late King, who 
did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of having plotted againſt the life of his 
«© Collegue, Tatius; nor is the Senate free from the accuſation of having 
treaſonably murdered their Prince Romulus. And yet Romulus had 
the advantage to be thought of divine race, and to be preſerved in a 
«+« miraculous manner in his infancy : Whereas my deſcent is merely hu- 
% man, and if I have gained any reputation, it is for ſuch qualities as 
are in no wiſe proper to make me ſhine upon athrone 3; a love of 
peace, retirement, ſtudy, and divine worſhip. But as Rome is envied 
by her neighbours, and threatned with foreign wars (for which Romulus 
a 3 gave no provocation) ſhe has need of an active and warlike 
Prince to govern her. What benefit could you receive in theſe circum- 
© ſtances from a King who would be wholly employed in eſtabliſhing 
«« peace, juſtice, and the neglected worſhip of the Gods? Such a Prince 
«« muſt needs appear deſpicable to a people entirely actuated by views of 
ambition, and the inſatiate deſire of conqueſt. 

The deputies perceiving by theſe words, that he refuſed the kingdom, 
became now more urgent with him, intreating him not to ſuffer them to 
relapſe again into their former ſeditions and civil diſcord, which they muſt 


* Some perſons not favourable to Numa's allegorical interpretation to theſe t 
reputation, have thought that under his affec- meetings between Numa and Egeria. He lays, 
ted paſſion for woods and caves, was conceal- that this King being verſed in hydromancy, 
ed another which was more real and leſs chaſte. ſaw ſeveral D-2mons in the water, whom 
Hence Juvenal, ſpeaking of the grove, called conſulted, and from whom he received the 
Lucus Egeriæ, ſays, laws he propoſed to his people; and — be- 

* 8 cauſe Numa drew water for his magica - 

Hic ubi nocturnæ Numa conflituebat amicæ. rations, eo quod aquam egefſerit ; —_——- 
Sat. 3. cafion to the fiſtion, that he had married the 
But St. Au/tin, building upon a paſſage taken Nymph Egeria, who took her name from the 
out of Yarre's book of antiquities, gives an Latin word Egerere. 
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Year of unavoidably do, if he continued to ect their offer, there being no 
* me E other perſon on whom both parties could agree to fix their choice, His 
WW father likewiſe, and Martius, taking him aſide, endeavoured to perſuade 
| him to accept the kingdom, as conferred on him rather by Heaven than 
by men. Though you are contented, ſaid they, with your own for- 

& tune, and court neither riches nor power, ought you therefore to pay no 

«© regard to the appointment of the Gods, who have choſen you to fill a 

« throne? Have they indued your heart with ſo great a love of equity, 

«* only to lie uſeleſs in a deſart? The throne is an eminent place, from 

«© whence virtue ſhews itſelf to advantage, and exerciſes a power which 

*« ſubdues and captivates the hearts of men. Tativs, though a foreigner, 


« was higly eſteemed by the Romans; and the memory of Romulus was 


6 ſo precious to them, that after his death they voted him divine honours. 

„% And who knows but Rome, influenced by the royal example, may mo- 

« derate her pride and fury, and the love of arms be ſucceeded by a re- 
* ſpect for religion. 

This diſcourſe made ſome impreſſion upon the philoſopher, and when 
his own countrymen, the people of Cures, underſtood what meſſage the 
Roman ambaſſadors had brought him, they earneſtly preſſed him on all ſides 
to accept the offer, as the only means to appeaſe all civil diſſentions, and 
effectually incorporate both nations into one body. Numa yielded at 
length to theſe reaſons and perſuaſions, and, having firſt offered ſacrifices 

Dian. Hal. to Heaven, ſet out for Rome. He was met in the way by the Senate and 
people, who with an impatient deſire came forth to receive him; and 
the women alſo welcomed him with acclamations of joy. Spurius Vettius, the 


Inter-rex for the day, having aſſembled the Curia, Numa was elected King 


in due form, and this choice was unanimouſly confirmed by the Senate. 
Plutarch. But when the royal robes were brought to the new Sovereign, he refuſed 
to be cloathed with them, till (like Romulus) he had firſt conſulted the will 
of the Gods by augury. He was conducted therefore to the top of the 
hill Tarpeius, and was there ſeated upon a ſtone, with his face to the ſouth, 
and his head covered with a veil. The chief of the augurs ſtood behind 
him, and, ſtretching his right hand over the King's head, turned himſelf 
to the caſt and pray'd for him. Then gazing around to diſcover a fa- 

vourable omen, he ſaw ſome birds, which were preſumed to be fortunate ; 
and this was ſufficient, The King came down from the hill, the people 
renewed their ſhouts and acclamations; and, what ſeldom happens to a 

ſtate that receives a new maſter, the joy was univerſal and ſincere, 
Year of $. IV. THE reader is not here to expect the hiſtory of a reign me- 
ROM E morable for battles and conqueſts. Numa's particular glory was his quiet- 
þ 1 © ing all contentions at home, reforming the manners of the Romans, and 
aA, 1, eſtabliſhing good policy among them. 

Numa At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, there were ſome diſputes and 
Second King. heart-burnings between the Senators of Romulus's election and thoſe which 
D. Hal. B. 2. Tatius had added to them; the former claiming certain honours and pre- 


p. 118. eminences, which deſtroyed that perfect equality for which the latter pe 
6 tended. 
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tended. Many of the new-comers among the Plebeians were alſo greatly Year of 
diſſatisfy d. Romulus had left them utterly unprovided for; and the want 2 ME 
of a. neceſſary ſubliſtence made them ready to join in any ſedition by —_— 
which they might hope to better their fortune. Numa had no ſooner , 
taken into his the reins of government, than he ſilenced the com- Numa 
plaints of theſe poor Plebeians, by diſtributing ſome of the conquered lands Second King. 
among them; nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his endeavours to quiet the ani- 
moſities among the Patricians : And when the citizens of Rome were all 
brought to a perfect concord and harmony among themſelves, ſo as to 
have no view but the publick good, and when he had enlarged the city, 
by incloſing within its walls the hill Quirinalis, he applied himſelf to form 
ſuch regulations as might preſerve peace, and make juſtice flouriſh among 
his. ſubjects, 
He began his reformations with himſelf, diſmiſſing the three hundred 
Celeres, whom Romulus had made his guards; for, he ſaid, it would ill 
become him to reign over a people he diſtruſted, and as ill to diſtruſt a 
people that compell'd him to reign over them. And being ſenſible, that 
the chief ſource of the diſorders in the ſtate had been the too paſſionate 
love of arms, he laid a ſcheme for moderating the warlike ardor of the 
Romans, by the impreſſions of religion. 
Plutarchtells us, that Numa acknowledged a firſt Principle of all things, 
who is impaſſible, inviſible, incorruptible, and purely intelligible ; and for 
this reaſon forbad the Romans to repreſent God in the form of man or beaſt ; 
and he adds, that there was no painted or graven image in their temples 
and ſanctuaries, for the firſt 160 years. Numa likewiſe prohibited all 
bloody ſacrifices ; and appointed loaves and meal to be preſented to the 
Gods, with Libations of wine and milk. And becauſe Pythagoras, the 
Samian, brought the like ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been thought 
by ſome to have learned them from him; but Livy, Dion. Hal. and Plu- 
tarch are all againſt this opinion : And indeed it ſeems highly probable, 
that Pythagoras did not live till long aſter Numa's time. 
But notwithſtanding the right notions which this Prince had of the Deity, 
he did not introduce the worſhip of him ; he authorized both the Alban and 
Sabine ceremonies of religion, and contented himſelf with eſtabliſhing or- 
der and decency in the performance of them, 
F. V. THE miniſters of religion he divided into eight claſſes. ne 
The firſt was the Curiones, they were the particular Prieſts of each p. 120 
Curia: and as there were thirty Curie in Rome, ſo Mie there thirty Cu- id 
riones. 
The ſecond claſs was the Flamines *, who took their names, as ſome ſay, 
from the flame-coloured tufts upon their caps: But Plutarch tells us, that 


theſe 


Ihe Flamine: were ch ſen by the People: abſolutely ſubject. Tacir miniſtry was con- 78 
aer Which, they received an inauguration, or fined to one particular God, whoſe name they x 
ther a fort of conſecration, at the hands of took. All other prieſtly ofhees were incom- 4 
Herbie Maximus, to whom they were patible with that of F/amen ; a dignity f il 
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Year of theſe Prieſts were firſt called Pilamines, from the Latin word Pileus, which 
R O M ignifieck ſuch a picked bonnet as they wore, and that Flamines was only 
a corruption of Pilamines. In Romulus time there was a Flamen called 
Dialis , becauſe he preſided in the worfhip of Jupiter; and another called 

Nowa Meartialis b, becauſe conſecrated to the worſhip of Mars. To thete Numa 

Second King. added a third, in honour of Romulus, who had been deified under the name 
of Quirinus. 

| The third claſs conſiſted of thoſe three hundred Celeres who had been 


of a Patrician family, as 


from which they cquld not, but for very He was 


— — 


reaſons, be depoſed, In this caſe they 
— degraded, which: the Romans called 
Flaminio abire. It was a crime for the Fla- 
mines to appear in publick uncovered, or to 
offer ſacythce bare - headed. Val. Maximu 
ſpeaks of one Su/pitivs, who was depri ved 
of the office of Flamen, for having let his bon- 
net fall off whilſt he was facrifcing, The 
body of the Flamines did not form a ſociety 
or particular college, as the Augurs and Pon- 
tifices did: but they were ſummoned, and 
took their ſeats as judges, whenever an affair 
was to be determined, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the college of the Pontif- 
ces. Tully pro domo fua, addreſſes himſelf to 
his judges thus : Diſcite orationem Pontifices 
& wos Flaminez. In civil life, the Flamines 
were tied up to ſeveral trifling practices, 
which the extravagance of paganiſm had 
made facred. Their wives, who were called 
Flaminice, partook of the Prieſthood of their 
huſbands, and ſhared with them the care of 
the ſacrifices: as we learn from A. Gellius, 
and ſome of Gruter's antient inſcriptions: and 
a Flaminica could not be divorced on any ac- 
count whatſoever. Death alone could ſepa- 
rate a Flamen from his wife ; and upon her 
death he loſt his ſacerdotal dignity. They. 
had under their care ſome young girls and 
boys, to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices. Theſe forts 
of Acolythes, whoſe fathers and mothers muſt 
be living, were called Flaminii and Flaminie. 
The number of the Flamines was at firſt but 
three; afterwards they increaſed to twelve, 
and to fiſteen. 

The Flamen Dialis was the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of any, both by the pre- eminence of 
his rank, and the God he ſerved. The en- 
gagements he entered into, as Prieſt of Jupi- 
ter, were inconſiſtent with his bearing civil 
offices, which he could neither ſollicit, nor 
accept. But to make him amends, he had 
the privilege of being guarded by a Lictor, 
and wearing a magnificent robe: to which 
were added the honours of the Curule Chair. 


alſo the Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen 

wirinalis and therefore theſe were called 

amines Majores, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Flamines Minores, who were Plebrians. The Ha- 
mien Dialis was ſubject to very troubleſome 
laws, the particulars of which we have in 4. 
Gellius. Among other things, he was forbidden 
to ride on horlback, or caſt his eyes upon an 
army drawn in battalia. It was unlaw. 
ful for him to ſwear, and therefore his taking 
the oaths appointed by the laws, was diſpen- 
ſed with. His word alone was a ſufficient 
teſtimony, according to that form of words 
uſed by the Prætar, which had the force of 
a perpetual edit : Sacerdotem YVeſtalem, & 
Flaminem Dialem, in omni mea juriſdifione 
jurare non cogam. He could not attend fune- 
ral ſolemnities, but with the utmoſt precauti- 
ons. To be abſent but one night from Rome, 
to touch a dead body, and a thouſand other 
actions, which are in themſelves indifferent, 
were thought to be ſo many conſiderable 
faults in the Flamen Dialis. But in order to 
lighten this heavy yoke, great marks of di- 
ſtinction were annexed to his office. He wore 
a hollow or pierced ring on his finger ; he 
had the privilege of wearing the Pretexta, 
and ſitting in a Curule Chair in the Senate; 
and only a freeman could cut his hair. In 
ſome caſes, the reſpect ſhewn him was carri- 
ed to extravagant ſuperitition. Witneſs this 
law : . Dialis, & capilli Segmina, 
fubter Arborem felicem, terra integunts. 

> The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in 
rank among the Flamines. It was not law- 
ful for him to go out of 7taly, at leaſt in the 
firſt ages of Rome. We learn from Livy and 
Val. Maximus, that Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul 
and Flamen Martialis, could not get leave 
of Cæcilius Metellus, the Pontifex Maxim, 
to command the Roman army in Africa. The 
Flamen Quirinalis was alſo ſubject to the ſame 
law. Liv. B. 37. gives us an inſtance of it 
in the perſon of Q. Fabius Pier. 


Romulus 
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Romulus's guards. Numa changed this military body into a company of Year of 


Sacrificers. 


The * Augurs compoſed the fourth claſs; their functions extended far- 
ther than — ſcems to imply. They did not only foretel future 


events by the flying or finging of birds; all ſorts of divination were with- Nuwa _ 
in their — They interpreted dreams; drew preſages from feveral Second King, 


Phenomena both in the Heavens, and on the Earth, fuch as monſters, 
earthquakes, &c. and their miniſtry was equally made uſe of by the pub- 
lick, and by private perſons. 

F. VI. T HE Yeſtals made the fifth clas: Tho Numa was not the 
firſt inſtitutor of theſe, yet he was the firſt who erected a particular 
temple to b Vea, and cauſed a © fire to be kept always burning in it. 
This fire was looked upon by the Romans, as ſacred in itſelf, and the ex- 
tinction of it fatal to the Republick. The care of ſupplying and preſerv- 
ing it was committed by the King to tour © virgins, whole names were 
Gegania, Verena, Canuleia, and Tarpeia. So that Numa, though a Sa- 
bine, ſeems to have had more regard for the remains of the Trojan reli- 

ion, than his predeceſſor, who was deſcended from Aas. But Romu- 
2 is fajd to have had his reaſons for not inſtituting at Rome this college 
of Virgins, which had been eſtabliſhed in Alba before his time: He was 
afraid leſt the faults of the Veſtals ſhould call to remembrance what had 
happened to Rhea Sylvia, his Mother. Numa, not having the ſame re- 


* See what is ſaid of the Augurt, page 22. 
Numa allowing of no bloody ſacrifices, inſti- 
tuted no Haruſpices. 

> It is probable, that the antients under- 
ſtood by Yefla, the whole world, or the uni- 
verſe to which they attributed a ſoul, and 
which they looked upon as the only Divini- 
ty, ſometimes under the name of ro Tar, and 
ſometimes under that of wwe, that is to ſay, 
Unity. This was the myſtical fignification of 
V:/ia, though the vulgar worſhipped her as 
the Goddeſs of the Earth and of Fire. And 
with a view to repreſent the univerſe, un- 
der the name of Vela, Numa Pompilius built 
a round temple in honour of this Goddeſs : 
under which form, the temples of this God- 
dels are ſtill repreſented in medals. In the 
midſt of the temple Numa placed. the altar of 
the ſacred fire, which was ever burning, out 
of a perſuaſion, that the proper region of 
hire was the center of the world. In all pro- 
bability, this King did not think the earth 
Immoveable, but fanc.ed it was always rolling 
round the fire ; that is, the ſun, which he 
thought placed in the center of the univerſe. 
And Platoembraced this opinion towards the 
end of his life ; as did Pythagoras, and his 
Uiciples, So that, if we believe Plutarch, 


who relates all theſe as, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the ſyſtem which has fince been 
adopted by Copernicus, was known in tal, 
ſo early as in the days of Numa Pompilius. 

© The keeping up of a ſacred fire had al- 
ways been a part of religion, indifferent nati- 
ons. The fire ſhall ever be burning upon the 
altar, ſaith the Lord, it Gall newer go out, 
Lev. vi. 13. Sucha fire was r the 
temples of Ceres at Mantinea, of Apollo at 
Delpher and Athens, and in that of Diana at 
Echatan among the Perfians. Setinug com- 
mitted the care of the ſacred fire in the temple 
of Minerva, and of the ſtatue of Pallas, toa 
ſociety of young women. The Magi had the 
charge of keeping a fire always burning on 
altars erected in the middle of thoſe little tem- 
ples which Sabo calls wya2its, A lamp 
was always burning in the temple 77 wpiter 
Ammon. And, if we may believe Diad. Si. 
culus, this cuſtom came from the Egypt 
to the Greets, and from them to the Romans, 
who made it a principal point of their reli- 

ion. 

a * Tarquin the Elder added two more, and 
this number was never increaſed. The 
tals were choſen from fix to ten years of age. 
None beyond that age yere admitted. 
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Year of ftraint, thought fit to make this eſtabliſhment, and he gave the Yeſtals 


CES E rulesand privileges. 
Iii. All converſation with men was not forbidden theſe Virgins z they were 
permitted to receive viſits from them by day; by night, none but perſons 
Nuwa of their own ſex were ſuffered to come into their apartments. They 
Second King. ere obliged to ſtrict continence for thirty years; of which the firſt ten 
were employed in learning the ceremonies of religion, the next ten in the 
performance of them, and the ten laſt in teaching them to the younger 
Veſtals. After this, they were permitted to quit the functions of Prieſteſſes, 
and marry. But as theſe late marriages were obſerved not to be very hap- 
Py, few of them left their old profeſſion, even after the time of their mi- 
niſtry was expired. And indeed the reſtraints of their condition were 
ſufficiently compenſated by the honours that were annexed to it. They 
never appeared in publick, but attended by Lifors, in the ſame manner 
as the Kings. If they chanced to meet a criminal going to execution, 
they had the privilege of pardoning him, provided they made oath, that 
their meeting him was purely accidental. It was a capital crime to enter 
with them into the litters in which they were carried. At what age ſo- 
ever they were admitted Veſtals, they became immediately miſtreſſes of 
their own fortunes. And laſtly, they had a right of making their wills, "= 

even in their father's life-time. 

But then, as the honours done them were great, ſo were the puniſh- 
ments of their faults. The leaſt levity in their behaviour, the ſmalleſt ne- IC: 
glect in the diſcharge of their office, was, after proof made of it before 5 
the Pontifices, puniſhed, at their command, with ſeverity. That puniſh- pe 
ment eſpecially which was inflicted on them for proſtituting their ho- 
nour, had ſomething in it inexpreſſibly terrible. The whole city was in 
a conſternation at it, and the ſight was indeed very mournful. The offen- 
der, wrapped up in cloths, and ſwathed fo tight as to be deprived of the 
uſe of her voice, was carried in a litter croſs the Forum, and thence thro? 
the Colline Gate, to the place where ſhe was to be buried alive. Her 
friends and relations walked before her in tears, in the ſame order as in a 
funeral proceſſion, nll they came near the vault, in which ſhe was to end 
her days. In this vault was a little bed, a lamp burning, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of proviſions. The Pontifex read ſome prayers over her, with a 
low voice; but without the luſtrations and other expiatory ceremonies 

which were uſed for the dead. This done, they let her down into the 
vault, and bricking up the entrance, covered it with earth, It is not | 
certain, that this cuſtom of burying the Veſtals was ſo carly as Numa. * 
Some authors ſay, they were burnt; and others that they were ſtoned. As NV 
tor the accomplice in the crime, he was whipped to death. 

To ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out, was alſo an unpardonable piece of 
negligence in the Yeſtals. The whole city was alarmed at it, and 
thought it foreboded approaching ruin, Freſh fire, kindled, according to 

4 Feſtus, by rubbing two pieces of wood together, or, according to Plu- 
5 tarch, by the rays of the ſun, was brought into the temple of Yea, after 
48 many 
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many purifications z and the Pontifices examined into the cauſes of this 


wicked neglect, that it might be puniſhed with ſeverity. Feſtus ſays, the ROME 


offender was whipt by the Pontifex through a veil. 

$. VII. THE fixth claſs cftabliſhed by Numa was, the Salii, For 
their origin we muſt go up as high as Evander, who brought a company 
of muſicians from Arcaat 
Saling. Their office at firſt was only to ſing at the ſacrifices: But it was 
afterwards changed to dancing to the ſound of the flute, in honour of thoſe 


33 


Vear of 


XLI to 
LXXXIL 


Numa 


a into [taly; the chief of whom was named Second King. 


Genii, on whoſe favour ſucceſs in war depended. - Numa Pompilius laid Dian. Hal. 
hold of an opportunity that offered, to revive. this order, and make it Plalarcb. 


a religious one. In the eighth year of his reign, a peſtilence which ravag- 


ed Italy was ſeverely felt in Rome. Fear increaſing the- ſuperſtition of 
the people, Numa took advantage of it for the promoting of his views, 
with reſpect to religion. He made them believe, that a ſhield of an ex- 
traordinary make fell down from Heaven to him, and that the Nymph 


Egeria and the Muſes had told him, that the health and proſperity of 


Rome depended upon the preſervation of that ſhield. For fear therefore 
that ſo pretious a Depoſitum. ſhould be ſtollen, and that it might be the 


more difficult to. diſtinguiſh it, he ordered a ſkilful workman, named 


Mamurius, to make eleven more, exactly like it. He pretended, that 
the Nymph Egeria and the Mules had directed this, and alſo that the 
fountain where he uſed to converſe with them, and the fields about it, 
ſhould be conſecrated 3 and that the Veſtals ſhould from that fountain 
draw all the water with which they. ſprinkled their ſanctuary. The twelve 
ſhields, called Ancilia, were hung up in the temple of Mars, and twelve 
young Romans, taken out of good families, were appointed to be the 
keepers of them, Their name of Salii was agreeable to. their miniſte- 
nal office; for the deſcent of the miraculous ſhield, to which the ſtopping 
of the contagious diſtemper was aſcribed, was annually celebrated by them 
on the firſt of March, with publick * dancings, 


In this feſtival, the twelve Salli marched with their javelins upon their ſhields. In the 
out of the temple in good order, each carrying choice of the Salli, Numa would have theſe 
one of the ſacred ſhields on his leſt arm, and a two rules obſerved : %, That they ſhould be 


javelin in his right hand. They were dreſſed natives of Rome, and free-born. 24%, That 


in habits ſtriped with purple, and girded with 
broad belts, claſped. with braſs buckles ; on 
their heads they wore helmets, or high bon- 
nets, which terminated ina point. As they 
marched, ſometimes they ſung in- conſort, 
and ſometimes they danced, to the ſound of 
inſtruments, martial entries, which they di- 
verſiſy d 1 enough. Sometimes one 
only danced, who was called Præſul, he was 
the head of the company, and both led the 
dances, and regulated them. Sometimes they 
joined together, anddiverted the ſpectators 
with their martial attitudes, and their quick 
and lively motions. They were particularly 


expert in beating juſt time, which they did 


their fathers and mothers ſhould be alive. By 
this means he made ſure of their fidelity, their 
rents being their ſecurity. The feſtival 
aſted ſeveral days. During which, the firſt 
Romans were ſcrupulous of undertaking any 
ſerious and important affair. It was not then 
lawful for them to marry, or undertake a 
journey, or any military expedition, In the 
latter ages, they ſhook off the yoke of this 
ſuperſtition, and became lefs ſcrupulous. The 
Salii ended all theſe: days of ceremony with 
repaſts, in which no coſt was ſpared. Hence 
Tully uſes the words, Saliarem in modum c 
nare, to ſignify a ſplendid entertainment. 
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g. VIII. T HE ſeventh claſs of miniſters dedicated to religion, were the 
Fetiales; whoſe employment being of importance to the ſtate, and their 
authority great, and for life, care was taken to chuſe them out of the beſt 


families, It is probable, that a war, with which this pacihck King was 
threatned by the Fidenates, occafiohed his thinking of this eſtabliſhment. 


Second King. Notwithſtanding the revolt of Fidena, and the depredations committed by 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 2. p. 126. 


its inhabitants, on the Noman lands, Nu ma thought himſelf obliged to at- 
tempt an accommodation by treaty, before he had recourſe to arms. The 
better therefore to aſcertain the equity of this war, if he ſhould undertake 
it, and of all ſuch as Rome Thould for the future engage in, he eftabliſh- 
ed a ſacred college of 20 perſons, Who were to be in ſome meaſure the 
arbiters of war and peace: It was not lawful to commit any hoſtilities on 
the lands of the neighbouring nations, till all means of an amicable accom- 
modation had been'firſt tried, without ſucceſs. In cafe the Republick had 
ſuffered any injury from a foreign ſtate, theſe Feciales, or Heralds were 
diſpatched to demand ſatisfaction, and their manner was this. When one 
of them had been choſen by the college, under the name of Pater Patra- 
tus *, they gave him a magnificerit habit, and made him carry a ſort of 
ſceptre, or Caduceus, in his hand, to diſtinguiſh him from his collegues. 
In this manner he went out of the city: And when he arrived at the 
enemy's frontiers, he called Jupiter and the other Gods to witneſs, that he 
came only to demand juſtice in behalf of the Roman people. Then he 
advanced into the country of the aggreſſors, and took a ſecond oath, that 
he would ſay noching at the place whither he was deputed to go, but 
what was true, and require nothing but what was equitable. He told the 
firſt ſtranger de met, that he had taken theſe oaths, and then went on to- 
wiirds the city, of Which he was to demand ſatisfaction. As he entered it, 
he repeated the ſame oaths at the gate, in preſence of the officer who was 
upon guard, or at leaſt of ſome of the inhabitants. From thence he went 
on to the place of publick concourſe, and there declared the reaſons of his 
coming. This done, he deſired a conference with the magiſtrates: And if 


they ſubmitted to reaſon, and delivered up to him the perſons who had 
been guilty of the inſult offered to Rome, he carried them away with him. 


If the magiſtrates aſked time to deliberate, he gave them ten days ; and, 
when theſe were expired, ten more; and ſo on to thirty, But if, after 
the 30 days, they ſtill continued to refuſe him juſtice, he called the Gods 
of Heaven and Hell to witneſs againſt them ; and forthwith declared, 
that he was going to make his report at Rome, where it would be conſi- 
dered of at leiſure. Upon his return to the Senate, he reported, that he 
had performed all the duties of his office, and that nothing hindred the 


No perſons were Ever deputed to treat of according to Plutarch; who adds, that this 
or war, but ſuch, whoſe fathers were law was a political invention of Numa. This 
iving, and who were themſelves the fathers King thought, that a man who had a father 
of ſeveral children. And from hence comes and children alive, would be the more inclin- 
the name of Patris Patrati, i. e. Fathers in ed to be faithful to his country, and promote 
reality, [or perhaps, Fathers <vbo had Father:] its intereſts. 
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Romans from declaring war ; and then was the time for the Senate to 
come to a reſolution. But before - theſe formalities had been obſerved, it 
was not lawful for either King, or Senate, military tribunes, or ſubaltern 
officers, to attempt any thing againſt the enemy. In this manner did Nu- 
na, perhaps a little at the expence of his own authority, put a check to the Numa 
precipitate ſallies of the Romans, who attended more to the ſuggeſtions of ond King. 
their ambition, than the rules of equity, in making war. It was proba- 
bly owing to theſe regulations, that the Fidenates.cſcaped the reſentment of 
the Romans; for the latter undertook no war in Numa's time, 
$. IX. THE eighth, and moſt venerable of all the different bodies 
conſecrated to religion, was the Portifices b; the origin of which name is 
| uncertain, Their e office was, to give judgment in all cauſes relating to 
E 2 religion; to enquire into the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts, and 
q to puniſh them if they ſaw occaſion 3 to. preſcribe rules for publick wor- 
ſhip ; to regulate the. feaſts, ſacrifices, and all other ſacred inſtitutions; 
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2 If the Senate determined to declare war, 
the Feciales returned to the -enemy*'s country, 
and, in the preſence of three witneſſes, Who 
were arrived at the age of Puberty, declared 
the cauſe of the war. After which he commit- 
ted the firlt act of hoſtility, by throwing a 
bloody javelin : and at the ſame time uttered 


this ſorm of words, which A. Gelllus has pre- 


ſerved : The Hermondulian people, and thoſe 
of this country, have offered violence to the Ro- 
man people, who for that reaſon declare war 
againſt them, The name Hermondulian is of 
no determinate fignification, and was then 
univerſally an to all nations. 

> Moſt of thoſe who have written of the Ro- 
max antiquities, derive the word Pontifices, 
from Pons and facere, the repairs of the 
bridges being committed to their care. Bridges 
were then thought ſacred. The moſt ſolemn 
ſacrifices were performed them. The 
bridge Sublicius is ſaid to have been built, pur- 
ſuant to the directions of an oracle, which for- 
bad the uſe of iron in the framing it, and 
commanded that the parts of it ſhould be 
joined together with wooden pins. But Pla- 
tarch finds fault with the abovementioned ety- 
mology of the word Pontifex. He ſays, this 
word was in uſe at Rome before there were any 
bridges there. That wooden bridge it ſelf, 
Which was the firſt that was built at Rome, 
and called Sublicius, was of ſo late date, as to 
be the work of King Ancus Marcius, Numa's 
grandion : whereas the word Pontifex was in 
uſe ſo early as in Numa's time. Plutarch there- 
tore gives another derivation of the word Pon- 
tifex ; he derives it from Potnis, which, in 
old a, ſignified powerful, or abſolute ma- 
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fer: ſome authors derive it from the two 
words, . pots and facere, underſtanding-by the 
word facere, to ſacrifice. T5 | 

From Numa's time, to the middle of 
the fifth century, after the foundation of 
Rome, there were but four Pontifices. Afﬀ- 
terwards, at the requeſt of the people, who 
were deſirous of ſharing the honours of the 
prieſthood with the Patricians, four others of 
Plebeias families were added to them. To 
theſe eight Sy added feven more. The 
firſt eight were, according to ſome, ſtyled 
Pontifices majores, and the reſt Pontifices mino- 
res. According to others, theſe titles diſtin- 
— the Patrician Pontifices from the Ple- 
cian | 


It will a in the latter ages of the re- 
publick, that the people claimed the right of 
chuſing the inferior Pontifices: for as to the 
Pontifex Maximus, he ſeems to have been al- 
ways choſen by the people, aſſembled in their 
Comitia. At leaſt, we find inſtances of this 
kind in Livy, eſpecially in B. 25. at the ve- 
ry time when the inferior Pontifices were cho- 
ſen by the pontifical college. The Peontifex 
Maximus was alſo — y taken out of the 
other Poxtifices. The Emperors aſſumed this 
dignity from Ofavias's time; and the Chri- 
ſtian Emperors continued to bear this title, to 
the time of Gratian, who (as we learn from 
Zozimus) abſolutely reſus'd it. 
© Tully, in his oration, pro domo ſua, tells the 

Pontifices, that the honour and ſafety of the 
commonwealth, the liberty of the people, the 
houſes and fortunes of the citizens, and the 
very Gods themſelves, were all committed 
to their care. 

to 
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to determine what works ſhould be deemed lawful, and what unlawful, 
on feſtival days. Their Prefident had the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and 
his office was.one of the moſt honourable in the common-wealth. Some 
fay, the King reſerved this eminent dignity to himſelf; and others, that 
he conferred it on his kinſman Numa Marcius. 

$. X. SUCH were the eight claſſes into which Name divided the 
prieſts and miniſters of ſacred things, multiplying the ceremonies and 
amuſements of religion, in order the more effectuaily to divert the Ro- 
mans from the purſuits of ambition, and the violence of arms. It was 
with the ſame view, or at leaſt to give a check to the haſty proceedings 
of this fierce and rugged people, ever ready, upon the Qightett occaſions, 
to begin a war, that he cauſed a particular reverence to be paid to * Janus, 
whole two faces being the ſymbol of prudence, which looks backwards 
and forwards, and conſiders the cauſes and conf - of things, . were 
to be a memento to them, to recollect themfelves, before they gave 
way to their fury. He ordered the temple of that God to be kept ſhut 
in time of peace, and in time of war. | 

But there is no part of Numa's management, which Dionyſius admires 
ſo much, as his contrivance to make the Romans honeft, by turning 
Good Faith into a Goddeſs,, and appointing, her a divine worſhip, 
It was a new invention unknown both to Greeks and Barbarians, and con- 
tributed greatly, as that hiftorian obſerves, to bring the republick to be 
faithful to her treaties, and the private citizens to their contracts with one 
another, into: which they —— without witneſſes. A ſcrupulous regard 
to truth became in time ſo univerſal among them, that the magiſtrates fre- 
quently determined doubtful cauſes between man and man by the bare 
affirmation, ex fide, as it was called, of the plaintiff or defendant. This 
veracity, and this ſtrictneſs in the performances of covenants were. virtues 
ſtil] ſubſiſting among the Romans in the time of Polybius, who gives 
them the glorious teſtimony; that they inviolably kept their word, making 
witneſſes and ſecurities needleſs; whereas ten ſecurities, twenty promiſes, 
and as many witneſſes were no fence againſt the knaveries of the Greeks. 

$. XI. THE fame ſpirit of equity in Numa made him likewiſe intro- 
duce other Deities, under the name of Termini or Boundaries, In Ro- 
mulus's time, neither the Roman territory in general, nor the eſtates of 
private perſons had any fixed limits. That ambitious Prince would have 
betrayed his own cauſe; and his encroachments on his neighbour's lands 
would have been too manifeſt; had he fet bounds to his own. But Numa, 
having no views of enlarging his dominion, ordered ſtones, dedicated 
to Jupiter Terminalis, to be placed on the borders of the Roman tate, 
to mark the juſt extent of it. The ſame was done with regard to the 


Liuy leaves it uncertain, whether Numa be erected, after the treaty made between him, 
built the temple of Janus, or not. Dion. Hal. and Titus Tatius ; and that he gave this God 
and Plutarch fay nothing of it. Ferro, as two faces, to ſhew, that at Rome two Kings 
quoted by St. Auftin, ſays, that Romulus reigned at the ſame time, and two nations 
cauſed the firſt temple of Janus, in Rome, to were united, and become one. 71% 
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of private property, and theſe land- marks bęcame themſelyes-akind Year of | |} 
1 To ne them was deemed. a ſacrilege of ſo 22 a 4.6 £7 
nature, that any man might with impunity. ſlay the: tranſgreſſor. And, in LAXXIT 5 
order to render the law yet more inviolable, Numa inſtituted a feſtival, pry | 
called Terminalia, in honour to the Diz*\Termini: It was celebrated Numa | ©! 
the 22d or 23d of the month of February.” The owners of lands Second Ks.“ 
met on the confines of their eſtates, and there made their offerings, 
not indeed of bloody victims, as was afterwards the cuſtom, but of 
loaves, and the firſt gatherings of their fruits and harveſts. Thus did this 
wiſe King make a great variety of ſuperſtitions ſerviceable to the purpoſes 
of equity. 

Theſe following laws of Numa, concerning religion, ſubſiſted in Rome 
ever after: Let none appear in the preſence of the Gods, but with a pure 
heart, and ſincere piety. Let none there make a vain ſhew and oftentation of 
their riches, but fear leſt they ſhould thereby bring on themſelves the vengeance 
of Heaven. Let no one have particular Gods of his own, or bring new ones 
mito his houſe, or receive ſtrange ones, unleſs allowed by ediff. Let every 
one preſerve in bis own houſe the Oratories eftabliſhed by his Fathers, and pay 
his domeſtick Gods the worſhip that has always been paid them. Let all bo- 
nour the antient Gods of Heaven, and the — whoſe exploits have carried 
them thither, ſuch as Bacchus, Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus. 

I Let altars be erefted to the virtues which carry us up to Heaven; but never 

40 vices. | 

9 $. XII. BUT though religion was Numa's chief care, the explain- 
ing and amending of the Civil Laws took up a great part of his at- 
tention : particularly, he reformed that law of Komulus which gave fathers 
an unlimitted power over their children; he would not ſuffer them to ſell 
their ſons after marriage, becauſe it was very unjuſt, that a woman who 
had married a freeman ſhould be conſtrained to live with a ſlave. 

This King in his regulations had an eſpecial regard to the preſerving of 
modeſty in women. He excluded them from all publick affairs, in ſo much, 
that a woman having appeared in a court of juſtice to plead her own cauſe, 
it was looked upon as one of thoſe prodigies which foreboded danger to 
the ſtate, and as an ill omen which ought to be averted by expiations. 
He alſo forbad proſtitutes to enter into the temple of Funo. Nevertheleſs, 
he permitted husbands to lend out their wives after they had had children 
by them, It was a ſort of temporary divorce, in favour of thoſe men 
whoſe wives were barren, but the husbands ftill continued to have the fame 
power over them, and could call them home, or lend them to others, as 
they pleaſed. | 

Numa, obſerving that the expences in mourning habits and funeral b Ce- 

remonies 


| * The Di Termini invented by Nama, with ſtatues repreſenting human figures, 


| were in his time nothing more than ſquare were crowned with flowers, and with 

| ſtones, or poſts, to which a religious worſhip perfumes. 
| was paid. Afterwards they were adorned The dead were antient!y carried on — 
12 ral- 
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remonies were carried to,exceſs, put a reſtraint upon that kind of extrava- 
gance. Nor would he ſuffer the dead to be buried or burnt within the 
walls of Rome. He forbad the mourners at funerals to make loud lamen- 
tations, and aboliſhed the mad cuſtom of the womens tearing their 
faces upon the death of their children or huſbands; and laſtly, he limited 
the time of mourning to ten months. 

$. XIII. NOR were theſe the only reformations made by Numa. 
Romulus having employed his people in continual wars, his ſucceſſor was 
much embarraſſed with a ſoldiery, who had been accuſtomed to plun- 
der, and who were now without buſineſs. He ſhared therefore among 
them thoſe lands which the late King had obtained by conqueſt, and had 
left uncultivated. And the better to keep them -conſtantly attentive to 
the improvement of their farms, he diſtributed them into Pagi, or vil- 
lages, over each of which he appointed a Chief or Super- intendant. The 
buſineſs of the Super-intendant was, to have a watchful eye over the huſ- 
bandmen, to e e them when diligent, and to puniſh them when 
ſlothful. He was allo to make a report of the progreſs of agriculture in 
his diſtrict to the King, who, judging of every man's 1 for pub- 
lick affairs by his prudence and œconomy in the management of his farm, 
frequently advanced the induſtrious huſbandman to the firſt dignities in 
the ſtate. Plutarch obſerves another great advantage ariſing from this 
manner of employing the idle fſoldiery ; that hereby they were not only 
inured to fatigue, as in time of war, but became accuſtomed to a peace- 
able and regular way of living; for there is nothing which ſo reconciles 
the minds of men to peace, as huſbandry and a country life; it makes 
them abhor all violence, at the ſame time that it gives them courage and 
reſolution to defend their ploughed lands and paſtures from the encroach- 
ments of their neighbours. 

$. XIV. BUT the maſter - piece of Numa's policy, according to Plutarch, 
was his * diſtribution of the tradeſmen of . Rome into diſtinct corporations. 
The city had been long divided into two factions, occaſioned by the mix- 
ture of the Sabines with the firſt Romans. Hence aroſe the diflentions of 
the Interregnum ; and it was an inexhauſtible fource of diſcord. Numa 
therefore to remedy this evil, and to aboliſh the very names of Tatian 
and Romuliſt, made all the artiſts and tradeſmen of Rome, of whatſoever 
nation they originally were, enter into ſeparate companies, according to 
their reſpective profeſſions. The muſicians had the firſt rank; doubtleſs 
becauſe they were employed in the offices of religion, and contributed 


oned by Livy, or Dion. Hal. and indeed it 


ral-beds, which were adorned with flowers 
and crowns. And when luxury prevailed, 
the Romans took a pride in multiplying theſe 
beds, adorning them in a coſtly manner, and 
expoſing the images of the anceſtors of the 
dead upon them, to make the proceſſion the 
more ſtately and magnificent. 

a This regulation of Numa's is not menti- 
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ſeems inconſiſtent with what the latter ſays, 
B. 2. p. 95. That only two ſorts of employ- 
ment, War and Agriculture, were permitted 
to the freemen by Romulus, and that all other 
occupations were for a long time look d upon 
by 4 native Romans as diſhonourable, and 
left to ſlaves and ſtrangers. 
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to the pomp of the ſacrifices, The Goldſmiths, Carpenters, Curriers, 
Dyers, Taylors, &c. formed allo diſtinct communities. He ordained par- 
ticular ſtatutes for each of them, and granted them peculiar privileges, 
and a power of making by-laws. Every corporation was permitted to Ny a 
hold lands, have a common treaſury, and to celebrate feſtivals and facri- Second King. 
fices proper to itſelf; in a word, to become a fort of petty republick. CLWWI 
By this means, ſays Plutarch, the Sabines and Romans forgetting all their 

old partialities and party names were brought to an entire union. 

$. XV. THE laſt reformation which this ſecond King of Rome un- 
dertook, was that of the calendar : And it he did not bring it to its ut- 
moſt perfection, he at leaſt purged it of its groſſeſt faults. 

The year is ſaid to have conſiſted, before his time, of but 304 days; Varro, Ma- 
which is neither agreeable to the ſolar nor lunar year. Numa therefore . Oc. 
did his utmoſt to make it agree with the courſes both of the ſun and 
moon : And he took this method in order to it. He knew the Junar year 
conſiſted of 354 days, and he made his to conſiſt of 335: The addi- 
tional day was given to it out of ſuperſtition ; Numa being perſuaded, 
that the Gods were pleaſed with odd * numbers. And upon the ſame 
principle, when he added b 7anuary and February to the old year, which 
conſiſted of only ten months, he appointed that the months which before 
contained, ſome of them more than 35 days, others fewer than 20, 
ſhould now have each 29 days, or 31. February only conſiſted of 28; 
and it was therefore looked on as a fatal month, and conſecrated to the 
infernal Gods, who were thought to be pleaſed with even numbers. 

Numa appointed likewiſe, that the year, which before begun with the 
month. of March, ſhould henceforwards begin with that of January. 
And after he had in ſome meaſure regulated his year by the courſe of 
the moon, he turned his thoughts to make it agree with that of the 
jun, He was not ignorant that the courſe of the fun took up about 
eleven days more than that of the moon: And therefore he appointed 
that every two years an intercalary month of 22 days ſhould be added to 
the reſt ;, which month the Romans called < Mercidinus. And as _ 

nſible 


This whimſical notion was built on the 
moſt chimerical foundation. The Pagans 
looked on an even number, as the ſymbol of 
divifion, becauſe it could be divided into two 
equal parts: whereas an odd number was, 
for the contrary reaſon, the ſymbol of con- 
cord, This prejudice gave birth to a thou- 
{and ſuperſtitious practices, ſome of which are 
continued even among thoſe whom reaſon, 
enlightened by religion, ought to have un- 
deceived, Twas a notion that came originally 
from the Egyptian: 

> fanuary had its name from Fans. Fe- 
bruary was ſo called from the expiations ſig- 
nined by the word Februa, which were in 
this month performed, March had its name 


from Mars, the ſuppoſed father of Romulus, 
which upon that account had been placed 
firſt. April from Aphrodite or Fenus, becauſe 
of the ſuperſtitious worſhip then paid to her. 
May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom this month was made ſacred. Tune, 
from Juno, or as ſome will have it, from 
Juventus, becauſe the ſeaſon is warm, or as 
it were, judentile. The reſt had their names 
from their order, as Qvinilis, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. 
Only 2uinti/is and Sextilis were afterwards 
turned into Fuly and Auguft, by Julius Cefar 
and Auguſtus. 
c Plutarch, in the life of Tui Czar, 
calls this month Mercedani us. And Feftus tells 
us 
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ſenſible that tie ſolar year conſiſted of three hundred ſixty five days and 
ſix hours, and that theſe fix hours made a whole day, in four years ; he 
therefore commanded that the month Mercidinus after every four years, ſhould 
conſiſt of twenty three days. Thus did this learned Prince remedy the 
diſorders of the calendar, as far as he could, and put it into a condition of 
more eaſily admitting of new corrections. 

F. XVI. NUMA had now filled the throne near 43 years; and was 
about 82 years old when he died of ſome chronical diſtemper, which gra- 
dually wore him away, without leſſening the vigour of his mind. Dur- 
ing his whole reign no declarations of war had obliged the Romans to 
open the temple of Janus. He became the arbiter of all the differences 
among his neighbours ; and his virtues ſeemed to have communicated 
themſelves to all the nations round about Rome. As to the Romans them- 
ſelves, it might be literally ſaid, that their weapons of war were changed 
into inſtruments of husbandry. No inteſtine ſeditions, no ambitious de- 
fires of the throne, nor attempts upon it, nor ſo much as any murmurs 
againſt the perſon, or adminiſtration of the King, appeared among them. 
When he died, they lamented him as ſincerely, as if every man had loſt 
his own father; and the concourſe of ſtrangers to Rome, to celebrate 
his obſequies, was exceedingly great. Numa had forbidden the Romans 
to burn his body ; they therefore put it into a ſtone-coffin, and, purſuant 
to his own orders, buried the greateſt part of the * books he had written, 
in the ſame ſepulchre with him. In conſequence of the law he had made, 
that no dead body ſhould be interred within the city, he himſelf had choſen 
a burial-place beyond the Tyber, at the foot of the Faniculum : And 
thither he was carried on the ſhoulders of his Senators, and followed by 


us of certain days, which he calls Mercedo- 
nies Dies, becauſe they were the time ap- 
pointed for the payment of workmen and do- 
meſticks. The intercalary month began the 
day after the Terminalia. A little aſtronomy 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that Numa's year could 
not agree with the courſes of the ſun and 
moon. The exact periods of the revolutions 
of the fun and moon were not then known. 
There would have been a difference of ſeveral 
days, between 19 folar years, which make 
6939 days, 18 hours, and 235 moons, which 
make 6939 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, and 
upwards : tho' according to the exacteſt cal- 
culatious, that difference ſhould be no more 
than one hour and almoſt an half. Li 
writes, that Numa firſt inſtituted the days the 
Romans called Faſii and Nefaſti. Macrobius, 
B. 1. diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of days, which 
he calls Fefii, Profefti, and Intercifi. The 
firſt were conſecrated to the worſhip of the 
Gods, the ſecond ſet apart for publick and 
private buſineſs ; the laſt were divided be- 
tween both, 
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a Theſe books, when dug up ſome time 
after, were burnt by a decree of the Senate. 
He had therein explained his reaſons for the 
novelties he had introduced into the Roman 
worſhip. | We are indebted to Varro for this 
account. He tells us, that one Terentius had 
a_piece of ground near the Janiculum : and 
that a huſbandman of his, one day acciden- 
tally running his plough over Nume's tomb, 
turned up ſome of that Legiſlator's books ; 
— gave his reaſons for eſtabliſhing 
the religion of the Romans upon the foot on 
which he left it. The — wad carried 
theſe books to the Præter of Rome, and the 
Prator to the Senate; who, when they had 
read the frivolous reaſons he aſſigned for his 
religious eſtabliſhments, agreed, that the books 
ſhould be deſtroy'd according to Numa's in- 
tentions : and it was accordingly decreed, that 
the Prætor ſhould throw them into the fire. 
Varro, apud S. Aug. lib. 7. de Civit. Dei. cap. 
24. St. Auſtin thinks there were ſome foot- 
ſteps of magick in theſe books; of which Ns- 
ma had in his life-time been ſuſpected. aj 
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all the People, who bewailed their loſs with tears. He left no children, Year of 
except a daughter, named Pompilia, who was married to Numa Martins *2 ME 
(the ſon of his Kinſman Marcius, who had perſuaded him to accept of the An 
government) and was the mother of Ancus Marcius, fourth King of Rome. A 
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CHAP. IV. 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


$. I. Tullus Hoſtilius a man of a generous and martial diſpoſition is elected 

by the Romans to fucceed Numa. F. II. The rivalſbip between Rome 
and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the famous 

combat between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the 

latter are all flain, and two of the former. F. IV. The ſurviving 

Horatius in his return to the city, in triumph, ſtabs his own ſiſter, 

for reproaching him with the death of her Lover. He is tried by 

the Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the People, and they 

mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in conjunction with the Albans, en- 

gages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of 
the Albans. Tullus demolifhes Alba, and tranſplants the inhabitants to + 
Rome. F. VI. He vanguiſbes the Fidenates, Sabines, and Latines; 
and inſtitutes thg, Saturnalia. F. VII. In his old age, be falls into ſuper- 

ſtition, and ſtudies magick. He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. 
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F.. T HE two factions of the Romuliſts and Tatians, whoſe quarrels ſuſ- Year of 
pended for ſo long a time the election of a ſucceſſor to Romulus, ROME 
deing now no more, the Interregnum which followed the death of Numa — 
proved very ſhort. Tullus Heftilius, a man of a warlike genius, was Tr ruste⸗ 
unanimouſly choſen King by the People, and accepted by the Senate. T111vs. 
He was grandſon to a noble Roman, named Hoſtus Haſtilius, who is ſaid Third King. 
to have ſignalized his courage in Romulus's time, in the ſecond battle with 
the Sabines, and to have married either the famous Herſilia or her 
daughter. | 
Tullus having riches enough in his own patrimony, both for the main- 
tenance of his houſhold, and the expences of the publick worſhip, was 
no ſooner upon the throne, than he diſtributed among ſuch of the citizens 
as remained unprovided for, thoſe portions of the conquered lands which - 
his predeceſſor had reſerved for the royal demeſnes, or conſecrated to the 
== uſes of religion: And thus he began his reign by a ſhining act of gene- 
= roſity, which gained him immediately the univerſal affection of his people. 
* This Prince being not only generous and brave, but of an enterpriz- 
ug genius, found in himſelf a greater inclination to tread in the ſteps of 
* Romulus than thoſe of Numa: But the laws eſtabliſhed by his pacific 
== Prececeſfor laying fuch reſtraints upon his martial ardor, as he could 
| Ot inttantly break through, he waited till fortune ſhould be ſo favourable. 
2. 
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Year of as to ſet him free: And it was not long before ſhe furniſhed him with a 
ROME pretext to open the temple of Janus. | : 
LAXXI- 6. II. THE Albans, upon the death of Romulus, ſeeing the race 


93 of their antient Kings extinct, had reſumed their independence upon Rome; 


and they choſe their own Governours. Czlius or (according to Livy) 
Cluilius was now at the head of affairs in Alba. He is ſometimes ſtyled 
King, by the hiſtorians, and ſometimes Dictator. His jealouſy of the 
growing greatneſs of Rome, which by the conqueſts of Romulus, and the 
wiſe adminiſtration of Numa, was already become equal to any city in 
Italy, made him impatient to put a ſtop to its progreſs ; and having no 
plaulible reaſon at preſent to give his people for engaging them in a war 
with the Romans, he made uſe of the following ſtratagem to bring them 
into his ſentiments and meaſures. He privately commiſſioned ſome of the 
vileſt and moſt indigent of his ſubjects to go and ravage the Roman lands, 
not doubting but Rome would immediately fly to arms to revenge her ſelt, 
and thereby give him a fair opportunity to make her paſs, in the minds of 
the Albans, for the firſt aggreſſor, and the beginner of the war. Nor 
was Cluilius diſappointed in his expectation. A Roman army entered the 
territories of Alba, attacked the robbers, flew many of them, and took 
abundance of priſoners. Cluilius being now ſufficiently provided with 


matter for his purpoſe, convened an aſſembly of the people, inveighed 


againſt the Romans, produced a great many of the wounded, as alſo the 


relations of thoſe who had been killed or taken, and by exaggerating the 


loſſes which Alba had ſuſtained, Hay a brought the Aſſembly to this 
concluſion : That an embaſſy ſhould be firſt ſent to the Romans to demand 
ſatisfaction of them, and in gaſe they refuſed it, that then war ſhould 
be declared. 

When the Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, Tullus, gueſſing at their errand, 
reſolved to prevent them, and be the firſt who ſhould demand ſatisfaction; 
that ſo he might throw upon the Albans all the odium of the breach between 
the mother city and the colony : For it had formerly been agreed between 
them, that they ſhould never make war againſt one another, till a repa- 
ration of the damages ſuſtained on either ſide had been previouſly asked 
in a friendly manner. It was for this reaſon that Cluilius had haſtened the 
departure of his deputies ; but Tullus, no leſs artful than he, made uſe of 
various pretences to defer giving them audience; and he contrived to have 
them ſo agreeably entertained in the houſes where they were lodged, that 
they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor had any uneafineſs about theſe delays. 
In the mean time, the Roman King ſent an embaſſy to Aba, with orders 
to require ſatisfaction on the part of Rome, and to preſs the concluſion of 
the affair. A Fecialis was at the head of the Ambaſſadors, who, ſetting 
out at ſun-riſing, reached Aba the fame morning. They found C{uilr: 
in the midſt of the publick Forum, and there diſcharged their commiſſion, 
putting him in mind to conform himſelf to the old treaty of alliance : 
To which Ciuilius briſkly anſwered, Ir is you alone who violate the treaty 
my par! has been already performed 3 T have ſent Ambaſſadors to your __ 
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to no effeft 1 and I t ore declare war againſt you. The PFecialis Year of 

— 14 ether thee Kin „of the two, who firſt refuſed to hear SAM 
the other's complaints, was not to be thought guilty of the firſt breach of A 
the alliance? and upon Cluilius's replying, Without doubt; he called the Toriys Ho- 
Gods, who were guardians of the treaty between the two nations, to wit- TiLWws | 
neſs, That the Romans had been firſt refuſed their demands, and that Thhd King: 
they might therefore declare war, without any offence to religion: after 

which proteſtations, the Ambaſſadors inſtantly ſer out for Rome. 

They were no ſooner returned thither, but Tullus ſent for the Aan De- Ly, B. 1: 
puties, received them in an obliging manner, and then enquired into the | 
deſign of their embaſſy. They civilly made long excuſes for the diſagree- 
able commiſſion with which they were charged ; and declared that they 
had accepted it contrary to their inclinations, and were very ſorry ta 
find themſelves under a neceſſity to demand ſatisfaction of him, and to 

declare war, in caſe of a refuſal. To which Tullus . Co, tell your 
King, that the King of Rome calls the Gods to witneſs, whether of the two na- 
tions did firſt refuſe the other ſatisfattion, that upon that nation they may heap 
* all the miſeries of this war. | 
= The Roman Fecialis had given Cluilius but thirty days ſpace, before 
ö hoſtilities were to begin: and theſe were employ*d on both ſides, in ma- 
king preparations, and getting ſuccours from their allies. At length, 
both armies took the field; Cluilius pitched his camp five miles from 
Rome, and fortified it with a good ditch, which continued long after, Y. Hal B. 
and was called Foſſa Cluilia; as for Tullus, he poſted his Romans on an 
advantageous ground, within view of the enemy. | 
But now, whatever was the cauſe of it, the two armies were no ſooner 
in ſight of each other, than their ardour for fighting cooled, and 
they both kept cloſe within their intrenchments. This inaction made the 
Albans begin to murmur at their Commander as the cauſe of a fruitleſs war; 
inlomuch, that being incited by their reproaches he reſolved at length to 
offer the enemy battle; but the next morning, he was found dead in his 
tent with all his guards about him, and without any ſigns of violence. 
Upon the death of Cluilius, Metis Fuffetius was ſaluted Dictator by the 
army, He was a man of the ſame turbulent character, and in the fame 
views with his predeceſſor ; but receiving advice that the Fidenates and 
Viizntes intended to fall upon both armics when they ſhould be weakened 
by a battle, he, inſtead of purſuing the war, defired a conference with 
Tullus, in order to a reconciliation. Tullus having received the ſame in- 
tormation, Was not averſe to the propoſal ; and accordingly the two com- 
manders came to a parley. Both of them expreſſed a willingneſs to have 
union formed between the Albans and Romans; but in order to make it 
durable and perfect, Tullus propoſed, that all, or the chief of the Alban 
tamiuies ſhould remove to Rome; or in caſe they were unwilling to leave 
their native city, that at leaſt one common council ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
o govern both cities, under the direction of him of the two Sovereigns 
ao ſnould be able to contribute moſt to the publick good, Fuffetius 
Yor, I. K having 
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Year er having liſtened to this motion, took aſide thoſe who attended him, to con- 


ROME fult with them upon it. The latter would by no means conſent ts leave 


LXXXIII. 


* LLus Ho- 
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Alba, but they were very ready to come to a union with the Romans, 
The only difficulty remaining, was to. ſettle which city ſhould have the 
command over the other. Fuffetius ſpoke in favour of Alba, making this 


Third King. his chief plea, that ſhe was the mother-city, from which Rome was but a co- 


lony; and Tullus urged in behalf of Rome, her ſuperiority of ſtrength and 
grandeur. In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he offered to terminate the diſpute by 
a: fingle combat between himſelf and Fuffetiuss The Alban General 
not being brave, or perhaps not thinking himſelf a match for Tully, 
brought ſeveral prudential reafons, to prove that it would be better to 
chooſe three champions out of each camp, whoſe ſwords. ſhould deter. 
mine the conteit between the two cities, than to hazard the lives of the 
Generals. This propoſal Tallus accepted, and the Chiefs retired into their 
entrenchments, 

F. III. AS ſoon as the conditions of the union of Aba and Rome were 
known in the two armies, there was in both of them a ftrong emulation 
among the young warriors, for the honour of being choſen to this impor- 
tant combat. But Dianyſius tells us, that Fuffetius caſt his eyes on 


brothers, whom he imagined the Gods themſelves had pointed out to be 


the champions for Aba; believing alſo, that three brothers who were then 
in the Roman camp, were under the like deſtiny of being the champions for 
Rome. It was theextraordinary circumſtances of their birth, which made 
Fuffetius entertain this notion. Sequinius, an illuſtrious Alban, had two 
daughters; one he married to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, the other to 
Horatius, a citizen of Rome: and theſe two women were brought to bed 
on the ſame day, each of three male children. The Horatian and Curia- 
tian brothers were now in the flower of their age, and all fix remarkable 
for their ſtrength and dexterity in fighting. The Alban General having 
fix d his choice on the three Curiatii, and gained their conſent, commu- 
nicated his thought to the King of Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon 
the three Horatii. Fate, ſaid he, appears to have brought three champs 
ons on each fide into the world, on purpoſe to decide by their ſwords the 
fortune of their countries. Tullus propoſed the matter to the Horatian fi- 
mily, but would lay no reſtraint upon them. Old Horatius, the father d 
the three brothers, was full of that Roman virtue, which had indeed ſome- 
thing rough and fierce in it, but did not ſtifle all ſenſe of humanity. He 
felt a reluctance at the thoughts of a combat, wherein ſo much of the 
blood of his family would be ſpilt: but the love of his country getting the 
aſcendant of all other conſiderations, he left his children to their ow! 
choice : and when he underſtood, that they, following the example of the 
Curiatii, preferred a glorious death, or important victory, to an ingloriow 
life, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and embracing his ſons, cried out, / 
am a bappy Father ;, and then commanded them to declare his conſent i 
the King, 

When the day appointed for the combat came, Tullus led the Horai 
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and employed all their __ and fears. The triple combat began; and D. Hal, 
eld an even balance. At length, the eldeſt of 


champions had the ſame fate, and expired upon the body of his brother, 
Upon this the Albans gave a great ſhout, while conſternation and deſpair 


ſpread themſelves through the Roman camp. But the® three Aan brothers % B. .. 


were all wounded, and the remaining Horatius was yet unhurt, and un- 
daunted. However, not thinking himſelf able to ſuſtain the attack of 
the three brothers at once, he made uſe of a ſtratagem to ſeparate them: 
He pretended fear, and fled before them. The Curiatii purſued him, but 
at unequal diſtances, and as their wounds would permit. Horatius turned 
ſhort upon the nimbleſt, and flew him. He then flew to the next, and 
at one ſtroke cut off his arm; after which he ran him thro? the body. 
The third was in no condition to cope with him; being deſperately wound- 
ed he could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf on his buckler, Horatius cried 


The form of this treaty eſcaped the inju- 
ries of time, till Lias days: he gives us the 
following account of it; and it ſerved as a 
pattern for the greateſt part of the treaties 
which were afterwards made · by the Romans. 

Firit, one of the col! of the Fectales, 
named Marcus Valerius, 3 of King 
Tullus, Whether he gave him orders to conclude 
a peace with the Pater Patratus of the Albans ? 
The King aniwered, He did. Give me 
then, replied the herald, /ome Vu vein, [the 
ſign of his commiſhon]. Yes, anſwered the 
King, bring me ſome that is pure. At theſe 
words, the Fecial;s went and gathered ſome 
Vervein on a little hill, brought it, and went 
on thus: Do you then appoint me to be Fecialis 
and Plenipotentiary of Rome 7 the Albans, 
and "Lage to protect my equipage and retinue ? 
Fes, replied the King, as far as ii conſiſtent 
with my intereſt, and thoſe of the Roman pro- 
pie: and then YValerius the Fecialis appointed 
Spwrius Fufins to be Pater Patratus ofike trea- 
ty, by crowning him with Vervein. His 
ofice was to pronounce aloud the words of the 
0ath, in the name of the Reman King and peo- 


ple, and to repeat the whole form of the treaty. 

After this ceremonial, which paſſed only a- 
mong the Romans, the Pater Patratus read 
the articles of the convention in the preſence 
of the Albans; and then expreſſed himſelf 
thus : Hear, O Jupiter, hear O Pater Patra- 
tus of the Alban people, hear O Alban people ; 
Of theſe articles as I have juſt now read them 
out of theſe waxed tablets, without fraud or 
deceit, and as they hade been from one end to 
the other clearly underſtood, the Roman people 
will never be the firft violators. If they ſhould 
violate them by publick authority, and by fraud, 
may Jupiter at that inſtant ride them, as 1 
ſhall now ſtrike this bog ! May thy ſtroke, great 
Jupiter! be as much heavier, as thy power is 
greater. At which words he kill'd the hog, 
[that was to be offered up in ſacrifice, in con 
tirmation of the treaty, ] by a blow on the head 
witha flint. The heralds of the Alban took the 
like oaths, and alfo offered their facrifices. 

* Dionyſus ſays, that there remained only 
two of the Curiatii, and that one of thoſe 
three brothers was killed in the beginning of 
the fight. 
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out, To-the glory of Rome I ſacrifice thee, ſtruck him on the throat, 
and, big with victory, ſeized the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed.. Thus ended 
this famous combat, which gave Rome the ſuperiority over her mother 
a. Fuffetius immediately ſaluting King Tullus as his maſter, asked 


Horatius him, what were his commands? I command you nothing, ſaid Tullus, 


Third King: put to keep the Alban youth in readineſs to march at my. orders, in caſe I 
mate war with the Veientes. He likewiſe endeavoured to comfort the 


Albans, who were grievouſly caſt down, by aſſuring them, that he would 
change nothing in their laws or form. of government. 

$. IV. BUT now in the height of young Horatius's joy, and when 
his glory was bright enough to dazzle. his own. eyes, and make him 
almoſt» forget that he was a man, he met with an accident that occaſioned 
him a ſevere mortification. As he was returning to the city in a ſort of 
triumph, his temples encircled with, a crown the King had put _ his 
head, and his ſhoulders loaded with the ſpoils of the three Curiatii, he ſaw, 
with ſome ſurprize, his ſiſter, in the crowd, unattended, and without her 
mother. He excuſed, in his own mind, the uncommon indecency, by 
imputing it to her impatience to ſee a victorious brother. But the zeal 
which+ had brought her from home was of another kind: One of the 
Alban champions had been her lover, and was to have been her huſband, 
Upon the firſt report of his being ſlain, ſhe had ſtolen from her mother, 
and was come running like one diſtracted out of the city; and when ſhe ſaw 
the conqueror bearing in triumph her lover's military robe (a robe which 
ſhe had wrought with her own — all ſtained with his blood, ſhe tore 
her hair, beat her breaſt, and reviled her brother in the bittereſt manner. 


ITbomn monſter 4 wickedneſs, ſhe cried, how couldſt thou dip thy hands in the 
ela 


blood of thy relations, whom thou haſt ſo often called thy brothers ? How coulaſt 
thou murther the man thy ſiſter ſhould have married? Horatius was till 
warm- with flaughter, and being enraged at theſe reproaches, and the un- 
timely grief of his ſiſter, Go then to thy lover, ſaid he, with thy unſeaſon- 
able paſſion : Is it thus that thou forgeiteſt thy dead brothers, thy living 
brother, and thy country? Thus let every Roman periſh, who laments the 
death of an enemy to Rome! As he uttered theſe laſt words, he ſtab'd her 
with his ſword, and went on trait to his father's houſe. The father ap- 
proved of the action, and refuſed to let his daughter be buried in the ſe- 
pulchre of her family. 

Nevertheleſs, when Tullus returned to Rome, Horatius was arraigned be- 
fore him upon an accuſation of murder, and ſome of the moſt eminent of 
the citizens concerned themſelves in the proſecution. They thought it of 
dangerous conſequence to ſlacken the rigour of the laws in favour of any 
man, meerly on account of his bravery or ſucceſs in battle; and the 
law expreſly forbad to kill any perfon whatſoever who had. not been firſt 
condemned. This affair threw the King into ſome perplexity, being divid- 
ed between his regard for the laws, eſpecially in the caſe of murder, and 
the deſire he had to ſave the young warrior, who had done him ſuch im- 
portant ſervice, To avoid the odium he might bring upon himſelf by 

| 4 either 
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either acquitting or condemning the criminal, he, as Livy tells us, turned Year of 
the affair irto a ſtate crime, and, having called the people together, named x MZ 
two commiſſioners or Daumviri to try him as a traitor, This was con- 9 
formable to the law, in caſes of treaſon, The law ran thus. Let two Tor kos 
Commiſſioners be appointed to try ſtate crimes, If the criminal appeal from Hos ir tus 
the 2 theſe judges, let his appeal be received. If their ſentence be Third King, 
confirmed, let bim be hood-wink'd and hanged with a rope upon a curſed 
tree, having been firſt ſcourged either within or without the pomerium. The 
fact of which Horatius was accuſed being notorious, and not diſowned by 
the priſoner, the Duumviri, without delay, pronounced ſentence againſt him 
in theſe words: Horatius, we judge 7 to be guilty of treaſon, Go, Liftor, 
tie his hands The executioner had already laid hold of him, hen Ho- 
ratius, by the King's advice, appealed to an Aſſembly of the People 3 and 
this ſhews, that the authority of the People was ſuperior to that of the King. 
Horatius appeared there with the fame undaunted reſolution that he had 
ſhewn in his combat with the champions of Aba, and his father pleadin 
for him, and even juſtifying the fact, the ſentence againſt the — 
was revoked, but rather, ſays Livy, through admiration of his courage, 
than for the juſtice of his cauſe. However, that the crime might not go 
wholly unpuniſned, Horatius was condemned to paſs under the yoke, 
an ignominy with which it was uſual to treat priſoners of war who had 
cowardly ſurrendered their arms. (The yoke was a kind of gallows, in 
form of a door-caſe.) The King alſo appointed expiations to pacify the 
anger of the Gods; and the Pontifices erected two altars, one to Fung, 
the protectreſs of women, and another to aus (who was perhaps deemed 
one of the guardian Genii of men) ftyled Curiatian Janus, from the 
name of Horatiuss couſins, whom he had ſlain, An annual commemora- 
tion of the thing was likewiſe ordered to be obſerved, with facrifices on 
theſe altars, which altars, with the yoke under which Horatius paſſed, were 
til] remaining in the time of Auguſtus. All the honour done to Horatius 
for his victory was the erecting a ſquare column in the middle of the 
Forum, on which the ſpoils of the Curiatii were hung. 
$.V. TULLUS did not forget the treacherous deſigns of the Fide- LXXXVN: 
nates, during his war with the Albans, and he at length refolved to take 
his revenge. But to proceed regularly, he firſt cited them to ap- 
pear before the Senate of Rome, and anſwer for their conduct. They be- 
ing conſcious of guilt, and in fecret intelligence with Fuffetius, who hoped 
to free himſelf from the Roman power, refuſed to obey, and, in conjunction 
with the Veientes, took the field. Fuffetius, in obedience to Tullus's or- 
ders, joined him with the Alban troops; but, the day before the battle, he 
imparted to his chief officers his ſecret intention, which they approved. It 
was to ſtand neuter till fortune had decided the day, and then to "{ tia that 
ide which ſhould be routed. Accordingly, juſt before the action began, 
he retired with his men to a hill. Tullus had notice of his deſertion ; 
and in this diſtreſs privately made a vow to add twelve prieſts to the col- 
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lege of the Salii, and to build a temple to Fear and Paleneſs. Then telling 
his men, in the hearing of the enemy, that the motion Fuffetius had made 
was by his order, he confidently attacked the Fidenates, who being 
diſheartened by the apprehenſion of treachery in the Albans, were eaſily 


HosrTiLL1vs routed, and then Fuſfetius poured down from his hill upon the fugitives, 
Third King. Tullus concealed his knowledge of Fuffetius's treachery, went privately 


XCII. 


in the night to Rome, conſulted the Senate, and returned to camp 
before break of day; inſtantly he detached Horatius with a choſen band 
of horſe and foot to go and demoliſh Aba; and while theſe orders 
were executing, he commanded both the Roman and Aban troops to 
attend him unarmed, but with private inſtructions to the Romans to 
bring their ſwords under their clothes. When they were all aſſembled, 
he made a ſpeech to them, in which he laid open the perfidiouſneſs of 
Fuffetius, and in the concluſion ordered him to be faſtned to two cha- 
riots drawn by horſes, and ſo to be torn aſunder. His chief accomplices 
were alſo put to the ſword ; but the reſt of the Alban ſoldiers and ci. 
tizens were tranſplanted to Rome, and the principal of them were even 
admitted into the Roman Senate. Of theſe the hiſtorians particularly 
mention ſix families; the Fulii, Quintii, Servilii, Geganii, Curiatii and 
Clzlii : Others were promoted to the dignity of Knights, and all without 
exception enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens. 

This new increaſe of inhabitants obliged Tullus to enlarge the limits of 
the city; he took in mount Cœlius, and allotted it for the Albans to ſettle 
upon (without excluding them from other parts of the city) and built his 
own palace there. | 

$. VI. THE PFidenates perſevered in their revolt, and Tullus ſpent 
the winter in making preparations to attack them early in the ſpring, 
He then took the field, defeated them under the walls of Fidene, and 
obliged him to retire into the city ; where by cutting off all ſuccours and 
proviſions from it, he reduced them to ſuch extremities that they ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, He puniſhed the heads of the revolt, but ſuffered the reſt 
to continue in their city, under the ſame form of government, only in 
dependance upon Rome. This compleat victory procured him the ho- 
nours of a triumph, in which the ſpoils of the enemy were carried as 
trophies. : | 

And now the Romans, fluſh'd with ſucceſs, and ſtrengthened by their union 
with the Albans, demanded ſatisfaction of the Sabines for the inſults which 
ſome Roman citizens had formerly ſuffered from them at the temple of the 
Goddeſs Feronia, (i. e. Hora, or Preſerpina) which ſtood at the foot d 
mount Soracte, upon the banks of the Tyber, and was frequented by both 
Sabines and Romans. The Sabines not being able to get ſuccours, kept 
themſelves for ſome time on the defenſive only. At length they came to 
ſo bloody a battle with the Romans, that both armies, terrified with the 
numbers of their ſlain, retired into their own countries, and attempted 
nothing more that campaign. The next year the war was renewed with 


greater fury. The two armies met near Eretum, a town about 13 miles from 
4 Rome, 
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Rome, and the battle continued long in ſuſpence; till Tullus making a 


vow to * Saturn and Ops, to inſtitute a feſtival to their honour, ſo raiſed 2 3 EF 


the courage of his men thereby, that he obtained a complete victory, The 
gabines fubmitted, and the Senate preſcribed the conditions of a treaty with 
them, which were written on pillars erected in holy places, to be laſting 


monuments of the ſuperiority of Rome. | 
So much ſucceſs carried the Romans to make new pretenſions. They 


ſummoned all the Latin towns, which had been dependent on Aba, to 


ſubmit to the Roman laws. Upon this, an affembly of the Latin nation 
was held at b Ferentinum, where it was reſolved not to bow under the yoke 
of Rome; and two Generals were choſen to command their forces. The 
Romans however did not make war upon them in a regular way, but at- 
ter the old manner of inroads and incurſions, deftroying their harveſt. 
Medulia, which had fubmitted to Romulus, and ſince revoked, was the 
only town taken by King Tullas. 

The Sabines, ſome years after, thinking themſelves in a condition to 
take revenge upon Rome, invaded the Roman territory, and ſpread them - 
ſelves all over it in ſmall parties, to pillage ; and the little oppoſition they 
met with, encouraged them to think of beſieging Rome. But Tullus 
marched agamſt them, and once more entirely defeated them near the Ma- 
lefaftors Foreſt. 

$. VII. TUL LUS, being now grown old, fell into ſuperſtition and 
credulity, and being impoſed upon by ſtories of prodigies, and voices 
from heaven, ordered expiatory ſacrifices for nine days, the uſual time ever 
after employed in expiations, when the people were frightned with prodi- 
gies, He is ſaid alſo by ſome to have ſtudied magic, and to have 
hid himſelf in a private place to perform a magical ſacrifice, in order to 
raiſe Jupiter © Elicius ; but that omitting ſome part of the neceſſary cere- 


a Theſe feſtivals of Saturn, and Ops, or 
Rhea, were kept at Rome, in the month of 
December, under the name of Saturnalia, 
and Opalia. They, properly ſpeaking, were 
but one and the fame ſolemnity, continued 
for ſeveral days together. The feſtival ap- 
propriated to Saturn, was fixed to the 16th of 
the calends of January; and that of Ops, 
which was likewiſe a part of the Saturnalia, 
to the 14. D. Hal. attributes the origin of 
them to Tullus Hoſtilius's vow. Becauſe all 
the fruits of the earth were gathered in in De- 
cember, the Romans therefore fixed the ſeſti- 
val of theſe Deities in that nionth, one of 
which repreſented the Heavens, and the other 
the Earth, to whoſe united influences and 
power all fruits owe their production. Theſe 
feſtivals were celebrated with mutual enter- 
tainments; the ſlaves themſelves eat at their 
mallers tables. Which was not only to re- 


monies, 


ward them for their labours in cultivating the 
earth, and gathering the fruits of it, but 
likewiſe to renew the remembrance of the 
golden age, in which all men were equal. 
Servants had at this time a right of being 
ſerved by their maſters, wearin ir Clothes, 
and reproving them for their faults. In this 
ſenſe we are to underſtand Herace's applying 
himſelf to his ſervant, 


Age, libertate Decembri, 
(Quando ita majores woluerunt) were : narrd. 
Sat. 7. B. 2. 


b The Ferentinum here ſpoken of, was in 
Latium near Monte Albano, in the ſame place 
where Marine now ſtands. 

* The art of raiſing ſome Dæmon, under 
the name of Jupiter Elicius, was known in 


ltah, from the times of the old Kings of the 
Aborigines, 
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monies, the God in a ſet his palace on fire by lightning, and the Ki 
his wife and children al periſhed in the flames. But others are of ns 
that Tullus died by the hands of Ancus Marcius, his ſucceſſor ; who, 
watching an opportunity when the King and his whole family were met to 
rm a domeſtic ſacrifice, went to the place, firſt flew them, and then 


Third King. ſet fire to the palace, to conceal his crime. 


* 
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ROME 
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Fourth King. 


Tullus, having been more inclined to the buſineſs of war, than to works 
of peace, left few new laws behind him. The only one mentioned is, that 
whenever three male children ſhould for the future be born ata birth, they 
ſhould, in memory of the Horatii, be brought up at the publick expence. 

Though the laſt years of this Prince be allowed to have caſt ſome ſtaing 
upon his memory; yet it muſt be granted, that few Kings have ſurpaſſed 
him in courage. Romulus had firſt tried the Roman valour, Numa had 
depreſſed and ſunk it, and Tullus revived and improved it, reſtraining 
himſelf a little by the rules of war. His greateſt fault was his want of 
expedition in pręventing the enemy. He thought himſelf fo ſure of victo- 
ry, that he ſcorned to prepare himſelf beforehand for the battle : Burt in the 
action, his neglect of precaution was ſupplied by his preſence of mind, 
In a word, by a continued courſe of victories throughout the 32 years of 
his reign, he reſtored the Romans to all their firſt ambition, and that mar- 
tial ſpirit which inceſſantly puſhed them on to the conqueſt of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. 


Aborigines. We are aſſured, that Fauna and a ſpring in Zaly, and were by him enabled 
Picus practiſed it in their time ; and that, by to raiſe a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
their enchantments, they forced this pretend- when they pleaſed. Arnob. B. 5. 

ed Divinity to appear to them by the fide of 


CHAP. v. 


ANCUS MARCIUS. 


$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Numa, is choſen to ſucceed Tullus 
Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed 
by Numa. He vanquijhes the enemy in ſeveral battles, and takes many of 
their towns. F. II. He ſtrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and build; 
Oftia at the mouth of the Tyber. He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, 
Veientes and Volſci. F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition 
of Lucius Tarquinius, à foreigner from Hetruria, who had ſeitled at Rome. 


§. J. 5 HE deceaſed King being look'd upon as a man ſtruck by the 
Gods, no honours were done to his aſhes. After a ſhort Inter- 

regnum, the People and Senate unanimouſly choſe * Ancus Marcius (fon 
| of 


a Every Roman had ordinarily three, and ſhewed thefamily from which he was deſcend- 
fometimes four names. The firſt was called ed; the Prenomen and Copnomen were wften 
Prænomen, the ſecond Namen, the third Cog- nick-names, taken from the circumſtances of 
namen, and the fourth Agnomen. The Nomen the perſon's birth, or his defects, or his bo- 
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Chap. III. 


reign, 


The Roman His rox. 


of Pompilia, the daughter of Numa) to ſucceed Tullus. 
by endeavouring to reſtore Rome to the 


The new King 


which Numa had left it, to revive husbandry, and the neglected worſhip 
of the Gods. But the natural temper of Ancus was not pacific ; and as he 


found that his devoting himſelf wholly to works of 


e, drew upon him 


the contempt of the neighbouring nations, he reſolved at length to give 


way to his martial inclination. 


The Latines pretending that their treaty with the Romans was no longer 
binding, than while King Tullus lived, had committed hoſtilities in the CxvII. 


territory of Rome. 


Ancus therefore determined to revenge 


it; nevertheleſs 


out of reſpect to the laws of Numa, he obſerved all the * forms appointed 


by him to be uſed in declaring war. 


dily qualities. And the laſt names were to 
ſome titles of honour, as thoſe of Africans, 
Germanicus, &c. Thus the Prince of the No- 
man orators was called Marcus Tallius Cicero. 
The Prænomen Marcus ſignified that he was 
born in the month of March. His Nomen, or 
name Tullins, was that of his family; and his 
Cognomen, or fir-name Cicero, denoted the 
mark or wart he had in his face, which was 
like a Fetch, called Cicer. Valerius aſſures 
us, that Ancus Martius had his name of Ancus 
from the Greek word d, becauſe he 
had a crooked arm. 

« Theſe forms were as follow. A Feciali 
was deputed to go to the Latines: he no ſoon- 
er arrived on the borders of that people ; 
but he cried out, Hear great Jupiter, hear ye 
confines of the Latine nation, let juſ ice hear. 1 
am a publick meſſenger from the Roman people, 
1 come juſtly and religiouſly commiſſioned 3 let 
credit therefore be given to what 1 ſay. Aſter 
which he laid open his demands ; and then, 
having called Jupiter to witneſs, he added 
theſe words: VI have wnjuſftly, and impiouſly 
made theſe demands [which were of perſons or 
goods to be delivered up to him] may ft thou 
never ſuffer me to return to my own country. 
He repeated theſe words at his entring the La- 
te territory, then to the firſt perſon he met, 
then at the gate of the city, then in the mar- 
ket place, If in about thirty days his de- 
mands were not ſatisfied, he aid, O Jupiter, 
Juno, thou Romulus, and all ye Gods of Hea- 
den, of Earth, and of Hell; hearken ! I call you 
all to witneſs, that the Latines are unjuſt. 
We will therefore enter into deliberations at 
Rome, on the proper means of obliging them to 
grve us juſt ſuti faction. 

No looner was the Fecialis returned, but the 
King referred the affair to the Senate : which 
Vol. I, 


He then raiſed an entirely new army, 


he did in the form preſcribed by Numa, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to every particular Senator, 
m — very words : Say, what think you of 
the refu/al which the Pater Patratus, and cubole 
nation of the Latines have given the Pater Pa- 
tratus of che Romans, of refforing and grant? 
us what we demanded of them? To whic 
every Senator gave this anſwer : Let ws agu 
demand our rights by jaſ and lawful war : 
This is the opinion for which 1 declare myſelf. 
And when the greater part of the Senators had 
declared their opinions in this manner, the 
war was conſidered as unanimouſly concluded 
on. Then the Fecialis went to the confines 
of the enemy's country, carrying in his hand 
a javelin, which was either headed with iron, 
or burnt at the end, and dipped in blood. 
When he came to the territory of the Latines, 
he pronounced the — preſcribed form 
of words, in the preſence of at leaſt three per- 
ſons, not under 14 years of age. On account of 
the damages which the antient Latines have done 
the Roman people, and in obedience to 4 decree 
made by the Senate and people of Rome, imperr- 
ing, that way be declared againſt the antient 
Latines ; I, and the Roman People declare it and 
begin it. At which words, he threw a dart 
upon the enemy's lands. All this ceremonial 
had been inſtituted by Name ; tho that Prince 
having never engaged in any war, had never 
put it in practice: and Tullus, who was of an 
active ſpirit, had not confined himſelf to theſe 
tedious formalities. But Ancus Marcius efta- 
bliſhed the uſe of them ; and from his time 
they were always practiſed. And it ought 
here to be obſerved, that at this time, ne uſe 
was made of the King's name or authority in 
treaties : we find nobody mentioned in them, 
but the Senate and the People. 
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Ancus 
Maxcius 


Fourth 


King. 
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Year of marched to Politorium, a Latine city, and ſurprized it. He ſhed no blood, 


nor deſtroyed the city, but tranſplanted the inhabitants to Rome; and theſe, 
with the inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two other cities of Latium, 
which he likewiſe took, he ſettled on the hill Aventinus, which he incloſed, 


Mazxcivs and made a part of Rome, but without conſecrating the boundaries, as had 
Fourth King. been cuſtomary. | 
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The next year the Latines repeopled Politorium, which obliged Ancus to 
beſiege it again; and upon the ſecond reduction of it, he demoliſhed it en- 
tirely. After this he led his troops four years ſucceſſively to the ſiege of 
Medulia, and at length took it and plundered it. He then laid a ſecond fiege 
to Ficana, which he had neglected to demoliſh. It was with great difficulty 
that he became maſter of it, and now he deſtroyed it with fire and ſword, 
The Latines, not-diſcouraged, appeared in the field again, but being de- 
feated in one pitched battle, they durſt not venture another. They di- 
vided their troops into ſmall parties, and contented themſelves with 
making inroads into the Roman territory; and Ancus, to oppoſe them, 
made the ſame diviſion of his army, which he left to the conduct of Tar- 
quinius, (a foreigner lately come from Hetruria) and returned to Rome, 
tull of glory. 

$. II. Rome was exceedingly enlarged in this Prince's time, for, no! 
content with carrying its walls round the Aventine hill, he likewiſe en- 
compaſſed the hill Janiculum, (which ſtood on the other fide of the 
Tyber) with a wall, and made it a fort of citadel for Rome; and in 
order to have a communication between the city and the new citadel, he 
built the bridge, called Sublicius, (the firſt perhaps known in [taly) over 
the Tyber, in that place where it wafhes the foot of the hill Auen. To 
ſuppreſs the licentiouſneſs of the people, he next built a priſon in the Roman 
Forum, And laſtly, obſerving that Rome lay open to ſurprizes from an 
enemy, in thoſe places where the country about it was low and flat, he or- 
dered a wide ditch to be dug there, which was ever after called Fa Qui- 
ritium, becauſe all the people were employed to make it. 

When Ancus had finiſhed theſe works of peace, the firſt enemies that 
telt the return of his martial diſpoſition were the Fidenates, who being 
rebels, he did not ſend a Fecialis to them, but marched ſtrait to 
Fidenæ, which he beſieged and took by Sap; this being the firſt inſtance 
we meet with in Roman ſtory of that kind of attack. He next marched 
againſt the Sabines, who, ſince the death of King Tullus, believing them- 
ſelves diſcharged from the * they had entered into with Rome, 
had renewed hoſtilities. He quickly forced them to ſue for 2 and they 
obtained it on eaſy terms. The four following years Ancus employed in enlarg- 
ing the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, in building the port and city of Oſtia, 
and in digging falt-pits on the fea-ſhore. The diſtribution of ſalt which he 
made among his ſubjects at this time gave riſe go thoſe publick liberalities, 
called Congiaria, from the word Congius, a meaſure in uſe among the an- 
cient Romans, containing about a gallon. After this he twice ted the 


Veientes, and was decreed a triumph by the Senate; and, to reward 3 
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Chap. VI. The Roman HisToORY. 


merit of Tarquinius, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of the Reman Year of 


cavalry, the King promoted him to the rank of a Patrician, and Senator. The 


Volſci were next attacked, and Velitræ, their capital, beſieged by Ancus ; 


but the inhabitants, being reduced to extremity, and ſending out their old 


men as ſuppliants, obtained firſt a truce, and afterwards a peace. The King Mazcws 
of Rome then turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not Fourth King. 


yet been conquered, Succeſs attended his expedition, and he returned 
* 1 to Rome, where he paſſed ſome time in tranquillity, 


II. ANCUS, after a reign of 23 or 24 years, (in which he ſhew- cxxxrx. 
ed himſelf not inferior to any of his predeceſſors, either in civil or mili- Life Numa. 


tary government) is ſaid by Plutarch to have died by violence; but other 
writers ſpeak of his death as altogether natural. He left two ſons, one 
an infant, the other near fifteen years of age, and both under the guardian- 
ſhip of Tarquinius, an able politician who had found the ſecret to make 
himſelf equally the favourite of his maſter and of the people. 


#1; Þ- be 6. 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


$. I. The politick management of Tarquinius to obtain the kingdom. He is elef- 
ed King, and adds to the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of the Plebe- 
ians. F. II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. Tarquin, by 
repeated viftories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At his return 
to Rome, he builds @ Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally 
ſubdues the 12 Lucumonies of Hetruria, F. IV. He applies himſelf to 
cleanſe and beautify Rome. F. V. He renews the war with the Sabines. 
He increaſes the number 7 the Roman Knights. The adventure of Navi- 
us the Augur. F. VI. Tarquin ſubdues the Sabines. $. VII. He 
marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the 
bill Tarpeius, afterwards called the Capitol, He marries one of his 
daughters to Servius Tullius. $. VIII. The ſons of Ancus conſpire the 
death of Tarquin. He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. The ſtratagem 
of Queen Tanaquil, to ſecure the kingdom to ber ſon-in-law, who takes 
poſſeſſion of it, without being legally elected to the throne, 


= 5. 1. TAR QUINIUS was the ſon of Damaratus, a merchant of Co- 


rintb, who to ſecure his great wealth from Cypſelus, the Tyrant 
of that place, had retired with it to Tarquinii, one of the moſt famous ci- 
es of Hetruria, The Greek merchant married there a woman of diſtinc- 
tion, by whom he had two ſons, Arunx and Lucumo. The elder died 
betore his father; and tho? he left his wife with child, yet his father not 
knowing it, and dying ſoon after him, left all his wealth to Lucumo : So 


nat the poſthumous ſon of Arunx, diſinherited before he was born, . 
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The Roux HIS TORV. 


the melancholy name of Egerius, from egere ro wanT. Lucumo being 
in poſſeſſion of all his father's immenſe riches, aſpired to the higheſt dig 
nities in Targuinii; and his wife Taxaquil was no leſs ambitious to 

him advanced. But being looked upon as a ſtranger in Hetruria, he was 
thereby hindered from rifing to any confiderable poſt : and therefore, at 
the inſtigation of his wife, he reſolved to remove to Rome, where ſtranger 
had been choſen Kings, and where merit never failed of being rewarded 
with honours. He was no fooner admitted-a citizen of Rome, but he endea- 
voured to appear entirely Roman. He changed his names of Lucumo Da- 
maratus, for thoſe of Lucius Tarquinius ; and by his polite addreſs and 
liberalities, quickly became popular. He artfully inſinuated himfelf into 


the King's favour ; and leſt his great wealth ſhould create ſuſpicions, of- 


fered to depoſit it in the publick treaſury, to ſupply the wants of the city. 
Beſides all this, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military exploits, the ſureſt 
ſteps to greatneſs, and appeared to be no leſs able in council, than for. 
midable in arms. 

Targuin thinking the demiſe of Ancus a critical time to attempt the throne, 
contrived to bring on the election of a new King with the utmoſt expedition, 
before the elder of the late King's ſons ſhould be full fifteen ; and to keep 
him out of the ſight of the mow during the Comitia, he ſent him a 
hunting in the country, This aſpiring Greek was the firſt who introduced 
into Rome the cuſtom of ſolliciting for offices, and openly making intereſt 
to obtain them. Nay he did not ſcruple to extol his own merit in a pub- 
lick harangue, and to propoſe himſelf to the people for a ſucceſſor to An 
es. As he had already gained them by money and careſſes, he was cho- 
ſen by a majority of votes, and the Roman people commanded him (for 
that was the term then uſed) to fit down at the helm of affairs. And 
then to ſtrengthen his party in the Senate, he created an hundred new 
Senators, who were called Senatores Minorum Gentinm, becaufe choſen out 
of Plebeian families. But this name was never authorized by any publick 
act. They had the fame authority in the Senate as. the other Senators, 
and their children were deemed Patricians. 

$. II. ALMOST all the nations ſubdued by the Romans, 
that their treaties with them were no longer binding than during the lives of 
thoſe Princes by whom they had been ſubdued, Tarquin had inevitable 
wars to fuſltain. The Latines were the firſt who attacked him, but not the 
whole nation of them jointly. Targuin beſieged Apiole, took it by ſtra- 
tagem, and ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves. The Cruſtumini, who had 
revolted, repented and fubmitted ; the King treated them mildly, but ſet 
tled a Roman colony among them. Nomentum likewiſe experienced the 
clemency of Targuin upon its ſubmiſſion. Collatia being more obſtinate, 
was not ſo gently treated; the inhabitants were diſarmed, and taxed, and 
a garriſon was left there to keep it in ſubjection. The King gave the ſo- 
vereignty of this city to Egerius, his brother Arunx's ſon, who from. thence 
took the name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. C. 
niculum was beſieged next, and after a brave reſiſtance, was carried by 
form, and reduced to aſhes. Tarquin* 


Book I. 
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Tarquin's ſucceſs made the reſt of the Latine cities very uneafy, and ſe- 12 | 


veral of them united their forces to oppoſe his progreſs : But the King de- Kr 
feated them in a bloody battel near Fidene ; and then taking advantage of 
the fright his victories-occaſioned, follicited thoſe cities to enter into alli- 1001. 
ance with him, to which ſome of them conſented, chufing rather to fub- Fifth King. 
mit to a ſort of dependance upon Rome, than to run the hazard of being b 
reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. This ſubmiſſion ſpread ſuch an univerſal terror CXLV. 
throughout Latium, that in a national aſſembly held at Ferentinum, the 
Latines came to a reſolution to raiſe all their forces and employ their whole 
ſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that threatened them; and they engaged all 
Sabina, and a part of Hetruria to join with them. However, Targuin 
defeated the confederate armies in two actions; and then thoſe Latine ci- 
ties which had refuſed his alliance, ſued for it and obtained it. 

Tarquin at his return to Rome after ſo many victories, had the ho- 
nour of a triumph, and he applied the wealth he had brought from the 
conquered cities to the building of a Circus for the Roman Games, other- 


CL.. 


r 


wiſe called the Great Games. 


he place choſen for this Circus, was in the 


valley which reached from the Aventine to the Palatine hull. 


* Tarquin was of a Greek family : and this 
led him to think of building a Circus at Rome, 
in imitation of the chief cities of Greece. The 
firſt Circus which was ever built, and was a 
pattern to all the reſt, ob do where the 
Oq mic games were cele 8 

the Roman were alſo cal- 
led, The great games: Livy aſſures us of it. 
Nevertheleſs, we muſt not from thence con- 
clude, that all the ſports which were celebrat- 
ed in the Circus, and which were called Cir- 
cenſen, were the great games. Some were Ce- 
lebrated in the Circus, to Ceres, Apollo, &c. 
which were different from the great or Roman 
games: Nor were thoſe called Megalen/es, the 
lame with the great games. The former were 
celebrated before the Nones of April, and the 
latter on the eve of the Nones of September. Be- 
hides, the Roman games were inſtituted in ho- 
nour of the great gods, whence they were 
called he great games and theMegalenſes only 
in honour of Cybels. Laſtly, the great games 
were inſtituted by the elder Targuin ; and 
the Megalenſes, not till Junizs Brutus's time, 
who appointed them to the honour of Cybele, 
then called wrya>oia, or the Great Goddeſs. 

The Circus had four fronts ; one at the 
bottom of it, where the ſtood, round 
which the chariots were obliged to turn, one at 
the oppoſite end where the chariots ſtarted, and 


ſcribed a portion of a circle : and it's probable 
the oppoſite front where the chariots ſtarted, 
was {emi-circular. But that is not abſolutely 
certain. 

Dion. Hal. plainly tells us, that this Circus- 
was three Stadia and ahalf long and four Ja- 
gera broad: and that 1 50000 men could fit in it 
at their caſe : but Pliny makes it only three 
Stadia long. He probably omitted the half 
Stadium, mentioned by the Greek hiſtorian, 
for the fake of a round number. Nothing 
therefore remains, but to compute how long 
and wide the Circus was, according to our 
meaſures. Now Plim tells us, B. 1. ch. 3. the 
length both of the Roman Stadium and F uge- 
rum. The former, according to him, con- 
tained fix hundred — Roman ſeet, 
each of which feet contained twelve inches, or 
ſixteen fingers · breadths: ſo that conſequently 
the Circus, as it was three Stada and an half, 
muſt have been two thouſand one hundred and 
eighty-ſeven Roman feet long. And it being 
four Fugera broad, each of which Fugera 
contained, according to him, two hundred and 
forty Roman feet; it is from thence eaſy to 
infer, that the Circus was nine hundred fixty 
Roman feet broad, and conſequently was above 
twice as long as it was wide. So that the- 
length of the Circus was ſomewhat more than 
three Engiis furlongs, very near half an 


ne at each fide, where the fi tors fate in 
to great galleries. It is certain, that at leaſt 
that front, where the turning-poſts ſtood, de- 
3 . IL THE 


ltalian mile, or about a quarter of a French 
league. 
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The Roman HisToRy. 


F. III. THE long war which this King waged with the Hetrurians, 
ROME and the ſignal victories he gained over them, greatly advanced his glory, 


- 


and both enabled and inclined him to introduce magnificence into his 


Ay, 1 Court. Hetruria was a very large country, extending itſelf from the Hy- 
ing. Hhenian fea to the Apennine hills, and from Liguria to the 7 'yber. The 


Latines called the inhabitants of it ſometimes Tuſcans, and ſometimes 


2 Pliny, Hetrurians ; but the Greeks more frequently, Tyrrbenians; who poſſeſ- 
Mela. 


ſing ſo much of the ſouth coaſt of Taly, gave their name to the ſea, which 
waſhes it. This great ſtate was divided into twelve cantons called Lucumo- 
nies , which were ſubject to twelve heads, who governed them with a ſort 
of ſovereign authority, under the name of Lucumones. Sometimes one 
Lucumony made war with its neighbours by itſelf ; and ſometimes the He- 
trurians all joined in a national body, in defence of their common inte- 
reſts. It is ſurprizing that the Romans ſhould have been ſo early in a 
condition to oppole ſuch a erful and warlike people. 

The advantages which Targuin gained over ſome of the Hetrurian Lu- 
cumonies, awakened the jealouly of the whole nation. Beſides, they had 
reaſon to complain of the want of juſtice in the King of Rome, who had 
not only refuſed audience to the Ambaſſadors they had ſent to him to de- 
mand back their priſoners, but had detained them as ſo many hoſtages 
for the obedience of the Hetruriuns. The twelve Lucumomes therefore 
came to a reſolution to make war upon the Romans, and it was decreed, 
that if any city of Hetruria ſtood neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off 
from the general alliance, They then took the field, made themſelves 
maſters of Fidenz by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, and ra- 
vaged the Roman territory. Tarquin not being prepared to engage them, 
ſuffered them to go on without oppoſition 3 but the next year he put him- 
ſelf into a condition to repair his loſſes. He divided his army into two 
bodies; the Romans he commanded himſelf, and gave the command of 
the allies to his couſin Collatinus, who by his ill conduct ſuffered a defeat. 
But Tarquin was more ſucceſsful z; he routed the Hetrurians firſt near Veii, 
and then under the walls of Czre, 

Fidene being a key to the dominions of Rome, the conqueſt of it was 
of the utmoſt importance to ker. The Romans therefore bent their forces 
that way, and came to a ſharp engagement with the enemy, who knew the 
conſequence of preſerving that poſt. The latter were defeated z and then 
the Romans belieged the place, and took it. All thoſe of the Fidenates 
who were ſuſpected to have been concerned in betraying it to the enemy, 
were whipped to death ; the reft ſent into baniſhment, and their lands 
diſtributed by lot among the Roman foldiers. Then Targuin haſtened to 
attack the Hetrurians once more, before the whole ſtrength of the new ar- 


»The names of the capital cities of the V. Hetruria was long the mother of all 
twelve Lucumonies were, according to C/u- the learning and politeneſs of the Romans. 
werius and Holftenius, Clufium, Perufia, Cor- Before they had conquered Greece, they ſent 
tona, Arretium, Volaterra, Vetulonium, Ruſe!- their children thither to ſtudy and cultiva 
le, Tarquinii, Volfinii, Care, Falerii, and their minds. 
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my they were raiſing could be got together. He came up with them 
near Eretum, a ſmall city of the Sabines, and gave them an entire over- 


throw; for which the Senate decreed the King a triumph. 
the Lucumonies deſpairing of any future ſucceſs againſt the Romans ſent an T\zquin I. 
ask peace, which Targuin granted without inſiſting Fifth King. 


humble deputation to 


And now 


on any other condition, than their owning his ſovereignty over them, To 
this they readily agreed, and ſent him all the enſigns of authority they had 
among them: A. crown of gold; a throne of ivory; a ſcepter with an 
eagle on the top of itz a tunick embroidered with gold and adorned with 
the figures of * palm branches; and a purple robe enriched with flowers 
of ſeveral colours. But the King deferr'd the making uſe of theſe ſtate- 
ly ornaments, till the People and Senate had conſented to it by an expreſs 
law ; he then employed them in the decoration of the triumph which had 


been decreed him, and never after laid them aſide. 
rode in a gilt chariot drawn by tour horſes. 
F. IV. TARQUIN having now an interval o 


In this triumph he 


--arned his thoughts to the fortifying, cleanſing, and beautifying the city. He 
built che walls of Rome of hewn ftone, and made thoſe famous common- 
ſewers >, which were afterwards thought one of the wonders of the world. 
He likewiſe adorned the Forum, ſurrounded it with galleries (in which 


were ſhops 


for bankers and money-changers) erected temples there, 


ſchools for the youth of both ſexes, and halls for the adminiſtration of 


publick juſtice. 


a This the Latinet called Tunica palmata. 
It is true, authors ſometimes confound it with 
what they alſo called Tg pie : but theſe 
were two different ornaments worn by thoſe 
who triumphed ; and it is neceſſary to ſhew 
here the difference between them. The 
Tunica palmata was not, properly ſpeaking, a 
long hanging robe, but Lora. veſt, which 
was partly hid under the robe. It at firſt had 
no ſleeves, and afterwards but very ſhort ones. 
As all the Romans wore Tunicks, they ſhewed 
the difference of their rank, by that of their 
Tunic. Some ſewed upon theirs purple 
flowers, which were ſtuck on like the heads 
of nails; and hence comes the word Laticla- 
dn Only the chief magiſtrates, and Sena- 
tors, and General Officers of the army, could 
wear theſe. The inferior Magiſtrates, the 
Reman Knights, and ſome other officers in 
the army, wore indeed Tamicks with purple 
flowers; but theſe flowers were ſmaller than 
the others ; and from bence comes the name 
2 As * thoſe who triumphed, 

whom we are now ing, they, inſtead 
of embroidered Fd, op. ie Palm 


Branches upon their tunicks, or Tunice palma- 


4. As to the Tg pita, ſome think it was 


$. v. BUT 


a robe common the Romans, only of 
a purple colour : And as to the robe in gene- 
ral, it was nothing but & fort of very long 
mantle, which hung in great folds quite down . 
to the ground, which they put on upon 
their right ſhoulders, and threw one Lappet 
of it over the left. The robes of the Sena» 
tors were adorned with great purple flowers, 
as well as their Tunicks ; and thoſe of ther 
Knights with ſmaller. And the Robes of 
thoſe who triumphed were likewiſe probabl 
adorned with palm-branches, as their Tunic 
were. At leaft, it is certain they were made 
of rich tuffs, and had ſome gold in them ; 
and they were called Toge pie. Only two 
perſons ever had the privilege of wearing 
them out of a triumph, and in common, who 
were Paulus Emine, and Pompey. 

b He made all the arches of thele common- 
ſewers of hard ſtone, and {| neither ex- 
pence nor labour to make the work durable. 
Their height and breadth were ſo conſiderable, 
that a cart loaded with hay, could eafily paſs 
through them under ground. But the greateſt 
difficulty of the work was, to convey the wa- 
ters (which through theſe ſewers were to 
carry off the filth) into the Zyber, It was 

neceſſary 


f reſt from his wars, CLXE 
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$. v. BUT theſe works were no ſooner perſected than he entered into 
a new war with the Sabines, on pretence of their having aſſiſted the Hetry. 
rians, and he came to a battle with them, which laſted the whole day, 
The advantage was ſo equal on both ſides, that the two armies ſtood in 


ing. awe of each other, and retired into their reſpective countries, without com. 


D. Hal. B. z. 
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mitting any further hoſtilities the reſt of the campaign. During this cefſi- 
tion of arms, Tarquin, conſidering that he had often been hindred from 
ſufficiently purſuing the advantages of a victory, for want of horſe, re. 
ſolved to add ſome new bodies of Knights to thoſe of the firſt inſtitution : 
But as the firſt diviſion of the horſe into three Corps, had been deter- 
mined by Auguries, Attius Navius, the moſt famous Augur of that time, 
oppoſed the King's deſign as irreligious. Targuin could not perſuade him. 
ſelf that the Augur was ſerious in this oppoſition, and therefore ſent for 
the diviner into his preſence, being reſolved to confound and diſcredit 
in him this divining art, which ſuperſtition maintained to the diminuti- 
on of the Royal Authority. 

As ſoon as Navius appeared before Targuin, in the midſt of the Forun, 
and in the ſight of all the people, the King ſaid to him, Diviner, can thou 
diſcover by thy art, whether what I am thinking of can be done, or nit? 
Go and conſult thy birds, The Augur did as he was ordered, and return- 
ing quickly, anſwered, 2s, Tarquin, my art tells me that what you ar: 
thinking of may be done. Upon which Tarquin, pulling out a razor from 
— robe, and taking a flint in his hand, replied with a contemp- 
tuous ſmile, was thinking whether it cas poſſible to cut this flint with 
this razor. I have taken thee in thy own craft ; the introducing the God 
into thy deciſions, is all cheat and impoſture. If thou canſt perform what 
is impoſſible, do. At theſe words the people burſt out a laughing: whilſt 
Navius alone diſcovered no ſurprize. On the contrary, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the King with an air of aſſurance, and faid, Put the razor ts th: 
flint, and try. I readily ſubmit to any puniſhment, if you don"t»do what you 
thought on. In ſhort, Tarquin, contrary to his expectation, ſaw the hard- 
neſs of the flint gave way to the edge of the razor, and he cutthrough it with 
ſo much eaſe, that the ſtroke reached his hand, and drew blood from it. 
Upon this the people gave a great ſhout, and the King's contempt for 
the Augur was turned into admiration. The art of Augury gained new 
credit in Rome, and Tarquin afterwards erected a ſtatue of braſs to the 
memory of Navius, in the place called Comitium, where the publick af. 
ſemblies were held, and there it continued till Auguſtus's time. The razor 
and flint, which were kept as monuments of the miracle, were buried 


neceſſary to cut through hills, and under the comparable work was never ſo well under: 
city, through rocks, a channel large enough flood as when it came to be repaired. Ti 
for a navigable ſtream, and covered with Cen/or: gave no leſs than a thouſand Talents © 
arches ſtrong enough to bear the weight him who undertook to cleanſe theſe ſewers. 
of houſes, which were often built upon a Livy ſays, Nawius took the flint into bis 
them, and ſtood as firm as on the moſt ſo- own hands, and cut it, in Targuin's preſence. 
Hd foundations, The expence of this in- 

near 
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Chap. II. De Roux Hremoky. 
near it *, under an altar, at which witneſſes were afterwards ſworn, in civil 


cauſes, 

And now Tarquin laid aſide his project of increaſing the number of the 
Corps of horſe, — increaſed the number of the Knights in each Corps 3 
making the Roman cavalry amount in all to x 800 men. 

$. VI, WITH this reinforcement the King marched out to renew the 

ar with the b Sabines, who had got ſuccours from Hetruria, and were 
encamped near Fidenæ, by the place where the Anio joins the Tyber. - The 
Hetrurians were poſted on one bank of the Tyber, and the Sabines on 
the other, and they had a communication by a bridge of boats. Targuin 
having poſted himſelf above the Anio, at a little diſtance from the place 
where it diſcharges itſelf into the Tyber, perceived, that the current of that 
little river would carry into the Tyber any thing, which was ſent down it. 
He likewiſe foreſaw, that if the ſame wind which then blew, continued, it 
would, with a little help, carry barks up the Tyber againſt the ſtream, and 
bring them to the bridge of boats. With this view, he built flat- bottom 
boats, like rafts, and loaded them with dry. wood, ſulphur and roſin : 
and in the night, while the wind continued favourable to his deſign, he 
ſent theſe fire-ſhips, ſome down the Anio, and others up the Zyber, at the 
ſame time: ſo that the enemy's bridge being thus inveſted on both fides 
with fire, was quickly all in a flame. The Sabines ran inſtantly to extin- 
guiſh it, and, as is very frequent on ſuch unforeſeen and ſudden accidents, 
left their camp unguarded. Then Targquin came and attacked it with the 
beſt part of his forces. He had marched out of his intrenchments be- 
fore the day dawned, and by break of day-he made himſelf maſter of the 
$abine camp. On the other bank, a detachment he had ſent away, and 
which had paſſed the Tyber in the night, came and fell ſuddenly upon the 
camp of the Hetrurians, in the inſtant that the bridge of boats took fire, 
which was the ſignal the King had given. The enemy being on both ſides 
of the river diſconcerted and routed by this able conduct of Tarquin, ſome 
of them periſhed by the flames, ſome by the ſword, and ſome by leaping 


8r 


Year of 


R © 


ME 


CLXVII. : 


mto the Tyber, to ſave themſelves ; and their arms which went floating Livg, B. 1, 


The reader will no doubt think it ſirange 
that an event related with ſo many circum- 
ſtances, reported by all the writers of the 
Roman Hiſtory, and adopted even by ſome 
of the Fathers of the church, who without 
queſtioning it, imputed it to magick, ſhould 
be a mere fabulous invention : and yet this is 
the judgment which Tully himſelf formed of it, 
tho" an Augur. Look with contempt, ſays he 
to his brother Quintus, hook with contempt on 
the razor and flint of the famous Attius ; when 
We reaſon as philoſophers, we ought to lay no 
freſs upon fables. Cic. B. 1. de Div. 

* This war of the Sabines in conjunction 
with the Hetrurians, may perhaps be thought 
milplaced, the Reman; having made Peace 


Vor. I. 


a h — * 


with the Lucumonies of Hetruria, from the 
time that Tarquin triumphed for his victory 
over them. Nor is it improbable, that this 
war of the Sabines againſt Rome, might 
be ſome years before their other wars 
which are mentioned immediately after 
it. But as the hiſtorians have not given us 
the exact dates of theſe Sabine wars, they are 
here related in one continued chain, to the 
triumph of Tarquin the Elder, upon the en- 
tire reduction of the Sabines. We have by this 
means in one view, thoſe events which did 
not perhaps immediately follow one another: 
which may ſerve for an excuſe to the reader 
for the anachroniſm, ſince he has notice given 
Lim of it. 

M down 
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Vear of down the ſtream, carried the news of the victory to Rome, before the 
33 couriers diſpatched by the King arrived. a 
Aſter this, Tarquin would give his enemies no reſt, but immediately en- 
N wed the territory of the Sabines whoſe misforruncs had not yet abated 
Fi King. their courage. They ventured to face the Romans again, with an army tu- 
multuouſly aſſembled. Being once more routed, they ſued for peace; but 
the Romans did not chink He to grant them more than a truce. 

This truce was no ſooner expired, than the Sabines paſſed the Auio, and 
made incurſions on the Roman lands ; but tho' they were equal to their 
enemies in numbers and bravery, yet the Romans in a * battle de- 
feated them by the ſtratagem of detaching a body of horſe, which fetched 
a compaſs and came upon their rear during the action. The Sabines im- 

CLXIX. puting their ill ſucceſs to the incapacity of their General, choſe a more 
experienced Commander for the next campaign. Tarquin appeared early 
in the field, and ſhewed himſelf to the enemy: and when he found that 
their new General not having got together all his troops, avoided a battel, 
and kept within his camp, he blockaded him there, and reduced him 
to the utmoſt extremity tor want of proviſions : however, the latter taking 
the advantage of a dark ſtormy night, marched his army ſecretly out of 
his entrenchments, and fo the campaign ended. 

CLXX. - be next year, the Sabines, pleated with the conduct of their General, 
took courage again, enliſted all their youth capable of bearing arms, and 
formed a numerous army, which they divided into two bodies. Targuin 
on the other {ide augmented his forces with troops from Latium, Hetruria, 
and all his allies, and divided them into three armies, which were always 
to encamp near each other. He commanded the Romans himſelf, put his 
nephew Arunx at the head of the Hetrurians, and gave the command of 
the Latines and other allies to Servius Tullius, a foreigner who had been a 
flave, and had ſince obtained the privileges of a Roman citizen, The 
batte] was fought the whole day, and Targuin obtained the victory; but 
not till he had inſpired his men with freſh courage, by making a vow to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to build them a magnificent temple. W hile 

CLXXI. he was marching afterwards to beſiege the Sabine cities, they ſent Depu- 
ties to him to ſue for peace, offering to give him poſſeſſion of their forti- 
fied places, and of all their country, if he would grant them tolerable condi- 
tions. The King treated them favourably, as he had done the Hetruri- 
ans, and then returning to Rome, entered it in triumph, and in the ſame 
ſtate as after the conqueſt of Hetruria. 

$. VII. TAR WIN, being grown old, thought only of enjoying the 
ſweets of repoſe, yet he did not forget his vow to build a temple to Ju- 
piter, Juno and Minerva. He level'd the top of the hill Tarpeius (for- 
merly Saturnius) marked - out the plan of the temple, and laid the foun- 
dations of it. Navius the Augur having been conſulted about what part 
of Rome Jupiter would like beſt to be placed in, had declared for the 
hill Tarpeius : but then a difficulty aroſe about removing the Gods who 
had already got poſſeſſion of this hill, without giving them offence. * 

c 


kad 


Chap. VI. De Roman HisToRY. 
the help of Augury, it was diſcovered, that they were all willing to be re- 


moved, except the God Terminus, and the Goddeſs Zouth, who having ROME 


C 
This famous Augur ſoon after diſappeared. He was ſuppoſed to be mur- Fifth King. 
dered; and the people were very inquilitive after the authors of his death. CLXXII. 


no mind to go, were afterwards incloſed within the walls of the temple, 
the Aren of which was now dedicated by Navins. 


The ſons of Ancrs Marcinsendeavoured to fix the calumny upon the King, 
and accuſed him publickly, Tarquin attempted in vain to appeaſe the 
tumult which they excited; Servius Tullius was obliged to uſe all his 
intereſt to quiet the rage of the people. At length the falſeneſs of the ac- 
cuſation being known, the ſons of Aucus were deteſted for having raiſed 
the ſlander. However, Targuin pardoned them, in conſideration of the 
favours he had received from their father. 

He was more ſevere to Pinaria, a proſtitute Veſtal. He ordered her 
to be buried alive, and the man who had diſhonoured her, to be whipped 
to death. Nevertheleſs, he did not loſe his eſteem for the college of YVeſtals ; 
on the contrary he added two to their number, and augmented it to ſix. 

F. VIII. TAR Q UTN was now eighty years old and had reigned 37 3 
and as he drew nearer his end, the ambition of the ſons of Aucus grew 
more active. They always remembered with indignation the arts by 
which their guardian had ſecured to himſelf their father's kingdom, nor 
could they brook to ſee a foreigner fit upon the Roman throne to their pre- 
judice: But when they perceived that the kingdom was not like to return 
to them even after the death of Tarquin, but that Servius Tullius, who 
had married one of the King's daughters, would probably ſucceed his fa- 
ther-in-law, they no longer ſet any bounds to their reſentment. M bat! 
laid they, while we, the ſons of Ancus, are living, ſhall the Roman throne lye 
open, not only to ſtrangers, but even to ſlaves? Nevertheleſs, they bent 
their fury rather againſt the lite of Targuin than of Servius, both becauſe 
the revenge of a King was more to be dreaded than that of a private man, 
and becauſe, ſhould they deſtroy Servius, Tarquin might provide himſelf 
another ſon-in-law to ſucceed him. The method they took to compaſs 
the death of the old King was this. They hired two young men who 
dreſſed themſelves like peaſants, with hatchets on their ſhoulders as if 
they were wood-cleavers : Theſe going near the King's palace pretended 
to have a quarrel about ſome goats. The noiſe they made reaching the 
inmoſt rooms of the palace brought the officers of the Court about them, 
who carried them before the King, to whom they both appealed. At firſt 
they began to bawl and rail at each other till they were reſtrained by a 
Lifor and ordered to ſpeak by turns. Then one of them began to tell 


his ſtory, and while the King was wholly intent to what he ſaid, the 


other lifting up his hatchet gave him a great cut in the head and leaving 
his weapon in the wound they both ran out of doors. But while ſome of 
ine company haſtned to aſſiſt the wounded King, others purſued the 
ruffians and ſeized them, and being put * the torture, they W by 
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Year of whom they had been employ' d. By this time there was a great condourſe of 


ROME 
CLXXIV. 


ram I. Sh 


people at the palace wondering what the matter was. 
_ Tanaquil did not loſe her preſence of mind upon this accident. 
e cleared the palace of the crowd, ſhut her ſelf up in the apartment of 


Fifth King. the expiring King, with only her ſon-in-law Servius Tullius, his wife, and 


2 


Ocriſia his mother, and preſſed him to aſcend the throne, that Targuin's 


two grandſons * might be ſafe under his protection. Servius, if thou art a 
man, ſaid ſhe, the kingdom is thine, — not theirs who have committed the 
greateſt villany by the hands of other men. Take courage then, and follow 
the Gods thy conductors, who foretold thy future glory by the divine fire 
which ſhone round thy bead; let that celeſtial flame now warm thee, rouze 
thyſelf in earneſt ; we that were ſtrangers have reigned bere; think who thou 
art, not of whom thou waſt born; and if thy counſels are at a ſtand by reaſon 
of this unexpected accident, follow mine. She then opened the window 
which looked upon the ſtreet, and bid the people be in no concern; ſhe 
told them that the wound was not deep, that — King was ſtunned with 
the ſudden blow, but was come to himſelf again, and ſhe hoped they 


would ſee him very ſhortly; that in the mean time he ordered them to 


obey Servius Tullius, who would adminiſter juſtice to them, and perform 


all other Kingly Offices. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The report being 


ſpread, and believed, that the King would ſoon be well again, and ap- 
pear in publick, it terrified the ſons of Ancys, and they went of their 
own accord into baniſhment. 

The ſecond day after the murder of Targuin, Servius Tullius ſat on the 


throne in the royal robes, attended by the Lictors, and heard cauſes ; 


ſome he decided, and upon others he pretended he would conſult the King. 
As it became him to revenge the attempt againſt the perſon of his So- 


_yereign, he accordingly cited the ſons of Aucus to appear before his tribu- 


nal; and upon their non- appearance, they were declared infamous, and 
their eſtates confiſcated, The Regent continued for ſome time to act 
this part, and he ſo managed his affairs, as to gain the hearts of the Ro- 
mans, by his prudent adminiſtration. At length, when he thought his au- 
thority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, the death of Tarquin was proclaimed as a 
thing recent, with loud lamentations, and Servius performed magnificent 
obſequies for him: after which, without being legally elected King, either 
by b Scnate or People, he continued to hold the reins of Government, ap- 
pearing in publick with a ſtrong guard, and with all the enſigns of royalty. 


lt is much conteſted whether the chil- for the latter opinion. 
dren here ſpoken of, Lucius Tarquinius and > Livy ſays, that Servius Tullius took ' 
Arunx, were the ſons or grandſons of Tarqui- ſeſſion of the kingdom with the conſent of che 
aus Priſcus, Dion. Hal. contends warmly Fathers. 
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C HAP. VII. 


SERYIUS TULLIUS. 


$. I. The Birth and Education of Servius Tullius. The honours be pays to 
the Goddeſs Fortune upon his elevation to the Throne. F. II. The Patri- 
cians conſpire to diſpoſſeſs bim. He gains the people to his intereſt, is le- 
gally elected King by the Curiæ, and though the Senate refuſes to con- 
firm this election, keeps poſſeſſion. F. III. Servius defeats the rebellious 
Hetrurians. He enlarges Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three old 
ones. He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of ſlaves, He divides the 
Roman territory with its inhabitants into TR1BEs. He marries his 
two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the grand/ons of the 
late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. Servius divides the 
Roman citizens into fix CLAassEs, and theſe into CENTURIES. He in- 
ſtitutes the Census and the LusTRUM, and coins money. F. V. He 
gives the LiBeRTI or Freed-men the privilege of Roman Citizens. 
$. VI. He reforms the =—_— Power and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to 
tbe Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of the Latines and Sabines. F. VII. 
The wicked intrigues of Tarquin and the younger Tullia, Tarquin 
accuſes the King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius pleads his cauſe 
there, but appeals to the People, and is by them confirm'd on the throne. 
$. VIII. Tarquin regains the King's favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after 
cauſes him to be murdered and uſurps the kingdom. 


$1. FE RVIUS Tullius, the ſixth King of Rome, was the ſon of Ocriſia, Year of 
a woman of extraordinary beauty and diſtinguiſhed virtue, taken ROME 
captive at the ſacking of Corniculum : but who his father was is uncertain, pk 
Diony/ius reports that one Tullius a warrior of royal extraction, and killed 
in the defence of that city, was the huſband of Ocriſia, and at his death Szavius 
left his wife with child of this ſon. Tarquin made a preſent of the fair Tur rue 
captive to Queen Tanaquil, who being ſoon after apprized of her quality Sixth King. 
and merit, conceived a particular eſteem for her and reſtored her to free- B. 4. p. 198. 
dom. Nevertheleſs, Ocriſia's fon being born while ſhe was yet in a ſtate 
of /ervitude had thence the name of Servius. This is Diony/ius's account. 
But Plutarch will have Ocriſia to have been a virgin at the time of her p. de Fore. 
falling into captivity, and to have afterwards married one of the King's Rem. p. 323. 
clients, by whom ſhe had Servius Tullius. Nor have there been wanting 8% D. Ha. 


writers who have given this Prince a divine origin and made him the ſon B. 4. p. 199. 


of Vulcan, a fable which probably owed its riſe to another fable, report- 
ed for truth by 7 anaquil and Ocriſia, of a ſudden flame, in form of a crown, 
which ſurrounded the head of Servius when he was a child and aſleep. 
From ſuch different accounts, as alſo from the ſilence of the Capitoline 
marbles on this head, *tis pretty certain that nothing was leſs known to the 
Vor, I, N hiſtorians 
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The Roman Hisfory. Book 1. 


hiſtorians than the true * deſcent of Servius; in theſe things however they all 
agree, That King Tarquin and his Queen had the ſame tendernels for the 
ſon of Ocriſia as if he had Ueeh their owh offipring and took the ſame care 
of his education; and that yet, notwithſtanding ſo powerful a protection, 
it was chiefly to his own wiſe, noble, and uniform conduct that he owed his 
gradual elevation to the Higheſt ſtep of hohour. 

Servitts Tullius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military atchievements, even 
before he wus arrived to the age of manhood. The 2 of a brave 
warrior which he then acquired, increaſed as he advanced in years, and this 
with his amiable polite manners, His eloquence, and his extraordinary abi. 
lity in council ſo gained him the eſteem and affection of the peaple, that 
with uhanimous approbation he was raiſed to the rank of a Patrician and 
to a place in the Senate. The King and Queen nevertheleſs did not ori- 
ginally-intend him the honour of an alliance withthe Royal Family. They 
married him to Gqgania a Roman lady of illuſtrious birth; and it was on- 
ly after her death that they firſt thought of giving him their daughter Tar- 
quints for a wife: but after this alliance the King repoſed an intire confi- 
dence in him for the management both of his domeſtick concerns, and the 
affairs of the publick; in which latter Servins acquitted hitnſclf fo well, 
that the people were quite indifferent whether they were governed by him 
or Tamuin; und this it was that made it ſo eaſy for him to ſeat himſelſf on 
the throne upon the death of his father - in- law. 

As the modeſt Srrvius, notwithſtanding his ſuperior merit, looked upon 
himſelf to be wholly indebted to Fortune for his grandeur, the firſt ho- 
mage he paid after he was King was to this Goddeſs, and he erected an in- 
credible number of altars and temples to her, ſtiling her b y various epi- 
thets: And being reſolved to make the peaceful Numa his pattern, and 
aſpire to fame by eſtabliſhmg as much order in the civil polity of Rome a 
that wiſe Prince had done in the religious, he like him pretended to have 
private converſations with a Goddeſs, and Fortune was his Egeria. 

F. II. BUT how much ſoever Servius had been favoured by his God- 
deſs in poſſeſſing himſelf of the government, the beginning of his reign was 
not without difturbances. The Patricians eſpecially were much diſlatisfy'd 
wich the little reſpect he had ſhewn to the antient uſages, upon the demiſeot 
a King. He had aſcended the throne without being elected to it, and onlyas 
a Regent; there had been no Interrægnum as formerly. Complaints of theſe 
things were firſt drop'd in private aſſemblies, but ſoon improved into almoſt 
a general conſpiracy ; and the Senators agreed among themſelves, that the 
firſt time they met, they would force the King to lay aſide his royalty. Servius, 
in this emergency, 3 himſelf to gain the people, and employ their power 
againſt that of the Patricians. Among his other natural endowments, be 
had a ready and lively eloquence, proper to make impreſſions on a multi- 
tude, Having therefore called the people together, and placed one of 


Father Carr thinks it ſtrange that none been more ſtrange if any of them had, fince 
of the hiftorians' have made Targuin himſelf - Tarquin thought fit to marry him to one df 
the Father of Serwis; but would it not have his daughters? = 
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two grandſons of the late King on each fide of him, he made a Fer of | 
— 5 to the aſſembly to this effect. See here, illuſtrious Romans, the at. E i 
tender off 5pring of one of your greateſk Kings. The bare ſight of them will CLX q 
bring to your remembrance the virtues and victorias of their grandfather. e 
A melancholy death, and cruel parricide robbed you of hin, and left his po- Saw | 
ſterity expoſed to the artifices aud fury of his aſſaſſins. I alone receivad a N j 
charge from the dying King to protect theſe helpleſs children in their infancy, : Ns. : 
and to this I found myſelf pre-engaged, both by the alliance I had made in 
Tarquin's family, and the favours beap d on me by that generous Prince, Be | 
Romans their joins guardians with me, and whatever gratitude you owe | 
ma for the Jervices I have formerly. done you, which Ineed not remind you of, let | 
it all be transferred to theſe my pupils. But why ſpould I employ many, words 
with you in their favour * You know what is fit to be done and will do it. 
I ſhall only tell you now the benefits I have reſolved to procuxe for ya, and it 
was for this reaſon I called you together. You ſhall no longer be the ſlaves of 
your creditors, nor bear the chief burthen of the publick taxes. F will provide 
a remedy for bath theſe evils. Ii is not juſt, that the lands which are conquer- 
ed at the expence of your toils and blood, ſhould be diſtributed only among ths 
moſt audacious of the great; whilſt you continue without a foot of land of your 
own, and are obliged to cultivate the eſtates of others for bire. Nu Dave long 
enough born. the contomptuous uſage of the Patricians who hardly look upon, you 
as freemen becquſe you are poor. I will never ceaſe till I have eſtabliſhed you 
in perfect liberty. Nor was this harangue of the King mere empty words: 
for a few days after he commanded all thoſe who were in debt, to ſend him 
an account of their debts, and the names of their creditors, and then order- 
ing compting-houſes to be opened in the Roman Forum, he there paid all 
the debtors bills with his own money. He likewiſe publiſhed an edict, com- 
manding all ſuch as had uſurped the lands belonging to the publick, to quit 
them at an appointed time; and ordered the citizens of Rome, who had no 
lands of their own, to petition for them. And laſtly, he revived many 
of the laws of Romulus and Numa, which diſuſe had in effect aboliſhed ; 
and he made ſeveral new ones in favour of the common people. By theſe D. Hal. B. 4. 
laws they were put upon an equality even with the Senators in every thing P. 236. 
that concerned law-ſuits and the differences they might have with them; re- 
wrenching certain pretended privileges which the Patricians made ule of 
to vex and oppreſs the Plebeians in caſes of contracts between them. 
But though the inclinations of Servius Tullius led him more to works of 
peace, and the eſtabliſhment of an exact polity in Rome, than to military 
exploits ; yet he found himſelf obliged to embark in a long war, which 
brought much glory both to the Roman people, and the King of Rome. 
The Veientes, who with the reſt of the Hetrurians had been often ſubdued 
boy Tarquin the Elder, had lately ſhaken off the yoke. The Deputies Rome 
had ſent to them, to engage them to acknowledge her ſovereignty, had 
been treated with ſcorn. We entered, ſaid they, into uo treaty with the ſon 
o 4 ſlave; ner will we ever ſubmit to Servius's dominion. Tarquin is dead, 
and our obligations to be ſubject to the Romans are dead with bim. Thi 
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Year of This confidence of the Veientes proceeded partly from the hopes they 
ROME had of being able to turn the diſſentions between the Senate and King of 
= Rome to their advantage. They therefore prepared for war, and drew 

two other Lucumonies, viz. thoſe of Cære and Targuinii, into their arty, 
 Suxvivs But the confederates were briſkly attacked by Servius, and ſubdued by his 

TvuLLivs conduct and valour: and the conqueror judging it proper to make theſe 
— eſſors examples of ſeverity, en them of their lands, and tranſ- 
D. Hal. B. 4. ferred the property of them to ſuch of the new citizens of Rome, as had 
8 yet no lands of their own : After which, being ſupported by his own glo- 

and the favour of the people, he obtained the honours of a triumph, in 

ſpight of the hatred of the Senate. Servius, with all the pomp which 

Tarquin had introducted into thoſe proceſſions, entered Rome on the ſixth 

of the calends of December, in the hundred and eighty-ſecond year of the 

foundation of Rome. 

CLXXXIIIto The Senators now finding the People entirely well affected to the King, 

CC. ſuppreſſed their Inns, leſt if they inſiſted on an Interregnum, it 

ſhould occaſion a legal election of Servius by the Curiz. This Prince had 

too much penetration not to ſee into the myſtery of their policy, and there- 

fore reſolved to make advantage of the preſent favour of the multitude, to 

render his title to the throne leſs diſputable. He afſembled the citizens, 

and in a moving ſpeech, which drew tears from their eyes, complained of 

a deſign formed by the Patricians to take away his life and to bring back 

the ſons of Ancus, And this, ſaid he, for no other reaſon but the kindneſs I 

have ſhewn to the people. In the concluſion of his harangue he left the king- 

dom abſolutely to their diſpoſal, and begged them to determine between 

him and his pupils on one ſide, and their competitors on the other. If you 

give ſentence againſt us, ſaid he, theſe children with the reſt of Tarquin's fa- 

mily and blood ſhall immediately leave the city. As for me, I have lived long 

enough for the views of virtue and glory: nor when I have once loſt the hearts 

of you my people, which I value above all things elſe, will I conſent to drag on 

an ignominious life among ſtrangers. Take then theſe faſces, and if you ſo think 

Fit, give them to the Patricians; I will trouble you no more with my preſence. 

As he ended theſe words he ſteppꝰd down haſtily from the Tribunal, in order 

to leave the aſſembly z but they called to him to ſtay, intreated him to be 

their King, and even uſed violence to ſtop him. Some cried out, Let 

the Curiæ be afſembled, that we may eleft Servius without delay. Accord- 

ingly a day was appointed, and he was choſen King, with a greater unani- 

mity than any of his predeceſſors. However the Senate could never be 

brought to confirm this election; and their faction was ſo formidable, that 

Servius deliberated with himſelf, whether he ſhould not renounce the dig- 

nity conferred on him by the people : but imparting his perplexities to 

Plut. de Fort. Tanaguil, ſhe encouraged him, and even took an oath of him whereby 

Rom. he engaged himſelf not to reſign the kingdom. This great Queen and 

Heroine died ſoon after ; and the King, to immortalize her domeſtick 

virtues, the truc glory of a woman, hung up her diſtaff in the temple of 
Hercules. | 
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hap. VII. 
—_— 4. 1. AS Servizs was now reſolved to continue on the throne, the re- 
abo Hetrurians furniſhed him with an opportunity to raiſe his glory. 
SSH fubducd them and obtained the honour of a ſecond triumph. The in. y 
of reſt after this victory he dedicated to the enlarging and adorning 1 g 
SF Rome. Romulus had incloſed at firſt only the hill Palatings, and aſter- ONS 1 1 
a added the hill Tarpeius; to theſe Numa joined the Quirinalis : 22 WW 
. 
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Year of 
ROME 
CLXXXIIlto. 

, CC. 


300M. By 


gt from all labour. 


be three tribes of Romulus's di viſion were 
alled the tribe of the Rhamnen/es or Tribus 
alatina ; the tribe of the Tatienſe; or Tribus 
_ and the tribe of the Laceres or Tribus 
ollina. 
As taxes were raiſed by laying a certain ſum 
hn each Tribe, it was hence, as Varro tells us, 


hat thoſe taxes were called Tributes and Con- 


rieution: ; though Livy ſays that the Roman 
= were ſo called from the Tributes levied on 
em. 

* What the number of theſe tribes was into 
ich Serwvizs divided the freemen of Rome 
bo lived in the country ſeems to be uncer- 
m. The learned Jeſuits, Fathers Catrou and 


* 


on which maſters gave their ſlaves 


Por che ſecurity of thoſe who lived in the country, and to eſtabliſh equal 
er throughout the Roman ſtate, Servius diſpoſed into diſtinct Þ tribes 
che citizens that dwelt in the territory of Rome, and he ordered, 

hat in each of theſe country tribes there ſhould be one place of refuge 

tuated on a ſteep hill to ſecure the effects of the peaſants upon ſudden 
arms, Theſe ſtrong holds he called Pagi, which ſignifies villages or 
boroughs 3 and he appointed a feſtival, called Paganalia, to be held 


Rouills, make it to be juſt 15, but they give 
no reaſon for their conjecture. They offer 
good reaſons why the number could not be 31 
as Diomyſius (following YVenomius an antient Au- 
thor) believed. For according to the ſame 
Dionyſius there were in all, including the 4 
city tribes, but 21 who voted at Coriolanu is 
tryal many years after. Livy and Flarus ſpeak 
of mk augmentation of the tribes in the year 


258, after which augmentation the number 
was but 21: and Livy afterwards ſpeaks of 
another addition of tribes. Now the whole 
number of Roman tribes never exceeded 35» 
which number would have been compleat ia 
Servius's time, according to Venonius's account. 


every 


us Hoſtilius took in the hill Cælius; Ancus Marcius incloſed mount King. 
entire and joined the Faniculum to the city by a wooden bridge; Tar. 
„ Priſcus only built the walls of Rome of hewn ſtone, without enlarg- 
is bounds; but Servius incloſed within its limits the hills £/quilinus 
Sod Fiminais, on the firſt of which he fixed his own palace, in order to 
as inhabitants thither; and he added a fourth tribe to the three of 
ales diviſion, and called it Tribus Efquilina, | 
SS This King, in order to have an exact regiſter of the inhabitants of Rome, 
Sbliged every one to ſtay in the Tribe wherein he was born; and he like- 
iſe made a law, That a piece of money ſhould, upon every death, be, 
aid into the temple of the Goddeſs Libitina, who preſided over funerals 
ber into the temple of Juno Lucina, upon every birth; and another 
ato the temple of Youth, as ſoon as any perſon was paſt the ſtate of child- 
is means the number of Roman citizens was known, and it 
nas eaſy to diſtinguiſh ſuch as were able to bear arms, ; 
It was partly perhaps to do honour to his firſt condition, that Servius 
de an inſtitution in favour of ſlaves; He erected little wooden oratories 
all the croſs-ways, dedicated to the Dit Compitales, or Gods of the croſs- 
Ways, and commanded that ſlaves only ſhould be prieſts to theſe Gods, 
nd they had their particular feſtival, 
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Year of every year in each of theſe Pagi. All the peaſants of the feveral tribes 


Srxvrvs a third fort, to be paid into the hands of thoſe who preſided at the ſacrifi- 
TvrLws ces, By counting theſe pieces of money they learnt the exact number, 
n age and ſex of the perſons belonging to each tribe. 

In the widſt of his cares for the publick ſaſety, this provident King did 
not forget his own. His two wards Lucius Targuinius and Aruns being now 
ſufficiently advanced in years to be capable of difturbing his government, 
thould they prove ill affected to him, he the better to ſecure their fidelity, 
married them to his two daugheers : And though the elder of theſe daugh- 
ters, being of a mild and virtuous diſpoſition, reſembled in character the 
younger of his pupils, as the elder of his pupils did the younger of his 
daughters who. was violent and vicious, yet he thought it moſt adviſable to 
match them according to priority of birth, that fo the mildneſs and diſcretion 
of the elder Tullia might reſtrain the dangerous itmpetuoſity of Lucius, 
er quicken the unambitious indolence 

Ms. 

During the publick rejoicings for this double marriage, the Hetrurian: 
were preparing to make war upon the Romans in a national body. The 
hiſtorians have not been particular in their accounts of this war; they only 
tell us that Servius, by repeated victories over them, reduced them to aſk 

, and to fubmit to him upon the fame conditions on which they had 
bmitted to his predeceſſor: and that for this ſucceſs he was honoured 
with a third triumph. 

CC to $. IV. AFTER this the King returned to the purſuit of his political 


CCXIX. ſchemes. Taxes had been hitherto lyvied upon the people at ſo much a a 
head, without diſtinction of rich and poor; and as both forts were equally ( 
obliged to ſerve in the field at their own expence, it was often very hard t 
upon the poorer ſort. There was likewiſe this farther inconvenience in the 0 
preſent government of affairs, that, as war and peace, the creation of al 

and the making and abrogating of laws were determined by 2 0 
majority of the Cwrie aſſembled, and as in theſe Curiæ the Rich and the In 
Poor, the Patrician and the Plebeian were mingled without any diſtinction, 0 
and every man's voice was of equal value, the indigent and ignoble, though 
leſs qualified to judge, and more eafily corrupted, yet being vaſtly the w 
more numerous, in theſe aſſemblies a greater ſhare in all decrees than ar 
the noble and wealthy. Servins formed a project to remedy theſe evils. He di 
ordered all the Roman citizens under the ſevereſt penalties ro give an ac- ty 
count in writing of their names and ages, with thoſe of their fathers, wives, 
and children, He further obliged all the heads of families to deliver in up- D 
on oath a juſt eſtimate of their effects, and to mention the places of ther 70 
reſidence, whether in town or country, Having got information of thele ble 
4 he undertook to eaſe the poor, by burthening the rich, and yet to hel 
pleate the latter, by augmenting their power. To it 
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To this'end, he divided the Roman citizens into fax Claſſes : and as all Vear f 
the ſoldiery was to be ruiled out of cheſe, he appointed chem offcntwe and & 0 ME 
defenſive arms, according to their dignity and pre-emitence. The firſt XIX 
Claſs conſiſted of thoſe, whoſe <ftates in land and effects were worth at 1 
leaſt a hundred thouſand Afes of brats, according to the Latin way of Srxvms 
computing, or ten thouſand Druchmie, according to the Greek, This TuLLrvs 
firſt Claſs was ſubUivided into fourſcore Centuries, or companies of foot, Seth King, 
forty of which companies were made up of young menʒ that is, of ſuch as 3227. 18-5. 44. 
were from ſeventeen to forty ave yearsof age, and theſe alone were obliged 
to take the field: the'dther forty companies of the ſame claſs were old men; 
that is, ſuch as were paſt forty-five, whoſe only duty was to defend the city. 

Every ſoldier of this firſt and moſt honourable body of the Roman infantry 
was defenſively armed wich a ſmall oval ſhield after the Greet faſhion, an 
helmet of brats, a cuiraſs, and owiſſes of the fame mertle; and their weapons 
were a'pike, a javelin and a ford. To thefe fourſcore Centuries of Foot, 
Servius joined eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, who fought on horſe- 
back, Till-chis foxth King of Rome's'time, the Romans had had but three 
Cemuries of Knights, What number of men they contained is uncertain. 
Livy tells us, that vf theſe three Centuries Srrvius made fix, and added 
twelve new Centuries to them, and appointed that this conſiderable body 
of horſemen ſhould be at the head of the rich-C/aſ5': becauſe, doubtleſs, the Liv. B. r. 
eſtates of theſe Knights ec ed ed the ſum neceflary for being admitted into 
this firſt C/aſ5, But th& they were rich, yet the publick ſupplied them 
with horſes ; and a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt from all 
other contributions, for maintaining their horſes. This firſt Claſs, including 
infantry and cavalry, conſiſted of ninety- eight Centuries. 

The ſecond Claſs comprehended thoſe Romans, whoſe eftates were worth 
atleaft 75000 Aſſes of braſs, or'7500 Drachme. It was divided into twenty D. Hal. B. r. 
Centuries of ſoldiers, all foot : Ten of young men, and ten of old. And to ibid. 
theſe twenty were joined two other Crntiries of carpenters, fmiths, and 2421. 35. 94. 
other artificers for the engines of wur; ſo that the ſecond Claſs contained in © — 
all 2 Centuries, The foldiers of this'Cla/s were armed like thoſe 
of the former; with this only difference, that they had no cuiraſs, and 
inſtead of the ſmall oval ſhield had a buckler of the ſigure of an oblong 
lquare, which abmoſt covering their whole body made the cuiraſs need leſs. 

In the third Claſs were thoſe, who were eſteemed worth go Het, or 1 61 1. 97 244 
which amounts to the ſame, 5000 Drachmæ. Theſe wore no defenſive 4burhrer. 
armour but the helmet and ſquare buckler; but they fought as the others 
did, with the pike, javeli and ſword. Theſe were alſo divided into 
twenty Centuries. 

The fourth Claſs conſiſted of fuch as were worth .25000 fees, or 2.500 801. 145. 74 
Drachmæ, and this likewiſe contained twenty Centuries, ten old and ten Arbathme. 
young ; and to theſe were added two other Centuries of trumpets and 
blowers of the horn, who ſupplied the whole army with this martial mu- 
ick. The ſoldiers of this Claſs had no defenſive arms but a fquare buckler ; 
heir offenſive ones were the fame with thoſe of the former. . 
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Turrivs not worth ſo much as the ſoldiers of the fifth Claſs. 
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In the fifth Claſs were included thoſe whoſe whole ſubſtance did not amount 
ROME to more than 12500 Aſſes, or 1250 Drachme. 
thirty Centuries, fifteen old, and fifteen young. They were not ſuffered to 
wear any defenſive armour, and their only weapons were ſlings and darts, 
The ſixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who either had no eſtates or were 


Book J. 


They were divided into 


The number of them 


Sixth King. as © great, as to exceed that of any of the other Claſſes, yet they were 


}. . d. reckoned but as one Century. 
49 7 343 

Aul. Gel. B. 

16, 


ft may be proper here to explain, once for 
all, the difference between — three ſorts of 
Comitia ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
government, with the manner in which the 
people gave their votes in theſe aſſemblies. 

The Comitia, according to Sigeniuss defini- 
tion, were general aſſemblies of the people la- 

fully called by ſome magiſtrate, for the enjoin- 
ment or probibition of any thing by their votes 

The proper Comitia were of three ſorts; 
Curiata, Centuriata, and Tributa 5 with re- 

ference to the three grand divifions of the city 
and people into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: 
For by Comitia Calata, which we ſometimes 
meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the Comitia in general; the word 
Calata, from xa or calo, being their com- 
mon epithet ; tho' 'twas at laſt reſtrained to 
two ſorts of aſſemblies, thoſe for the creation 
a of prieſts, and thoſe for the inſpection and re- 
gulation of laſt wills and teſtaments . 

The ComiT14 CuriaTa owe their origi- 
nal tothe divifion which Romulus made of the 
people into thirty Curie ; ten being contained 
under every Tribe. They anſwered, in moſt 
reſpects, to the pariſhes in our cities, being 
not only ſeparated by proper bounds and li- 
mits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different 

laces ſet apart for the celebration of divine 

rvice, which was perform'd by particular 
prieſts (one to every Curia,) with the name 
of Curiones. 

Before the inſtitution of the Comitia Centu- 
riata, all the grand concerns of the ſtate were 
tranſacted in the aſſembly of the Curia's ; as, 
the election of Kings, and other chief officers, 
the making and abrogating of laws, and the 
judging of capital cauſes. Aſter the expulſion 
of the Kings, when the commons had ob- 
tained the privilege to have Tribunes and . 


By this enumeration we ſee that the Roman people were, in Serviuss 
time, divided into one hundred and ninety-three Centuries *, reckoning 


the 


diles, they elected them for ſome time at theſe 
aſſemblies : Butthat ceremony being at length 
transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, the Curie 
were never convened to give their votes, ex 
cept now and then upon account of making 
ſome particular law, relating to adoptions, 
wills, and teſtaments, or the creation of offi- 
cers for an tion ; or for the electing of 
ſome of the prieſts, as the Flamines, and the 
Curio Maximus, or ſuperintendant of the Cs 
riones, who themſelves were choſe by every 
particular Curie. 

The power of calling theſe aſſemblies, be 
longed at firſt only to the Kings ; but upon the 
eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the ſame 
privilege was allowed to moſt of the chief 
magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the Pontifices. 

The perſons who had the liberty of voting 
here, were ſuch Roman citizens as belonged 
to the Curie; or ſuch as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the cuſtoms and rites 
of their proper Curia all thoſe being exclud- 
ed who dwelt without the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their own country, 
though they had been honoured with the 7u 
Civitatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome. } 

The place where the Curie met was the 
Comitium, a part of the Forum as has been 
already mentioned 5. 

No ſet time was allotted for the holding ai 
theſe or any of the other Comitia, but only a 
buſineſs required. 

The people being met together, and con- 
firmed by the report of good omens from the 
Augurs (which was neceſfary in all the aſſem. 
blies,) the Rogatio, or buſineſs to be propos'd 
to them, was publickly read. After this (! 
none of the magiſtrates interpoſed,) upon the 
order of him that preſided in the Comitis, 
the people divided into their proper Curia, 
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and conſul ted of the matter; and then the 
Curia's being called out, as it happened by 
lot, gave their votes, man by man, in an- 
cient times v voce, and afterwards by Tab- 
lets j the molt votes in every Curia going for 
the voice of the whole Curia, and the moſt 
Curie forthe general conſent of the people +. 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata 
were ſo much out of faſhion, that they were 
formed only by thirty Lictors repreſenting 
the thirty Curie 3 whence in his ſecond ora- 
tion againſt Rullus, he calls them Comitia 
adumbrata. 


THE Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted 
by Servius Tullius ; who obliging every one 
to give a true account of what they were 
worth, according to thoſe accounts divided 
the people into fix Ranks or Claſſes, which he 
ſubdivided into 193 Centuries. The firſt C/af 
+ containing the Eguites and richeſt citizens, 
conſiſted of ninety eight Centuries. The ſe- 
cond, taking in the tradeſmen and mechanicks, 
made up two and twenty Centuries. The 
third, the ſame number. The fourth, twen- 
ty. The fifth, thirty. Andthe laſt, filled up 
with the ſort, had but one century . 

And this, though it had the ſame name 
with the reſt, yet was ſeldom regarded, or 
allowed by any power in publick matters, 
Hence 'tis a common thing with the Roman 
authors, when they ſpeak of the Class, to 
reckon no more than five, the ſixth not being 
worth their notice. This laſt Ciafis was di- 
vided into two parts, or orders, the Proleta- 
du, and the Capiis Ce. The former, as 
their name implies, were deſigned purely to 
lock the commonwealth with men, ſince they 
could fupply it with ſo little money. And the 
latter, who paid the loweſt tax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhalled by their heads, 
than their eſtates 5. 

Perſons of the firſt rank, by reaſon of their 
pre-eminence, had the name of Claf/ici ; 
whence came the phraſe of Claffici Authores, 
vr the molt approved writers. All others, of 
= Claſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infra Claſ- 


The aſſembly of the people by Centuries 
vas held for the electing of Can ſuli, Cenjorr, 
ud Pretor;; as allo for the judging of per- 
3 Tabille, Re #, J. 7 c. . , 2+ 
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che whole ſixth Claſs as but one Century: And, after a full enquiry, it ap- 


peared 
ſons accuſed of what they called Crimen Per- 
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dAuelhoms, or actions by which the party had Senvius 


ſhow'd himſelf an enemy to the ſtate ; and for Tur ties 


the confirmation of all ſuch laws as were pro- Sixth Kin 


poſed by the chief magiſtrates, and which had 
the privilege of calling theſe aſſemblies. 

he place appointed for their meeting was 
the Campus Martius becauſe in the primi- 
tive times of the commonwealth, when they 
were under continual apprehenfions of enemies, 
the people, to prevent any ſudden aſſault, went 
armed, in martial order, to hold theſe afſem- 
blies ; and were for that reaſon forbid by the 
laws to meet in the city, becauſe an army was 
upon no account to be marſhalled within the 
walls: Yet in latter ages, 'twas thought ſuffi- 
cient to place a body of ſoldiers as a guard in 
the Janiculum, where an imperial Randard 
was erected, the taking down of which, de- 
noted the concluſion of the Comitia. 

Tho! the time of theſe Comitia for other 
matters was undetermined ; yet the magiſtrates, 
after the year of the city 601, when they be- 

n to enter on their place on the kalends of 

anuary, were conſtantly defign'd about the 
end of Jus, and the beginning of A. 

All the time between their election and con- 
firmation, they continued as private perſons, 
that inquiſition might be made into the electi- 
on, and the other candidates might have time 
to enter objections, if they met with any ſuſ- 
picion of foul dealing. Yet at the election of 
the Cenſors, this cuſtom did not hold; but as 
ſoon as they were pronounced elected, they 
were immediately inveſted with the honour 4. 

By the inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Serwius 
Tullius ſecretly conveyed the whole power 
from the commons : For the Centuries of the 
firſt and richeſt claſs being called out firſt, who 
were three more in number than all the reſt 
put together, if they all agreed, as general. 
they did, the buſineſs was already decided, 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs and inſigni- 
ficant. However the three laſt ſcarce ever 
came to vote *+. 

The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, 
to rectiſy this diſadvantage, obtained, that 
before they proceeded to voting any matter at 
theſe Comitia, that Century ſhould give their 
ſuffrages firſt, upon whom it fell by lot, with 
the name of Centuria Præregativa ; the reſt 
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peared that .the number .of freemen who were capable-of bearing arms, 
amounted to eighty- four thouſand, ſeven hundred “. | 


| e being to follow according to the order of their 


Turrtus 


Claſſes. After the conſtitution of the five and 
thirty Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their 
Centuries were divided, in the firſt place, the 


D. Hal. B. 4. T;ibes caſt lots, which ſhould be the Preroga- 


p- 216, 


tive-Tribe ; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, 
for the honour of being the Prerogative-Centu- 

. All the other Tribes and ies had 
the appellation of Jure vocatæ, becauſe they 
were called out according to their proper 


The 22 being choſe by 
lot, the chief magiſtrate fitting in a Tent 
in the middle of the Campus Martius, ordered 
that Century to come out and give their voices: 
upon which they preſently ſeparated from the 
reſt of the multitude, and came into an ineloſed 
apartment, which they termed Scpta, or Ovi- 
lia, paſſing over the pontes, or narrow boards, 
laid there for the occaſion ;. on which account, 
2 is to be denied the privilege of 
voting, and perſons thus dealt with, are called 
Nepontani. 

At the hither end of the Pontes, ſtood the 
Diribitores (a ſort of under-officers, called ſo 
from dividing or marſhalling the people) and 
delivered to every man, in the election of 
magiſtrates, as many + Tablets as there ap- 
peared Candidates, one of whoſe names was 
written upon every Tablet. 

A fit number of great cheſts were ſet ready 
in the Septe, and every body threw in which 


Tablet he.pleas'd. 
By the cheſts were ſome of the pub- 
lick ſervants, who taking out the Tablets of 


every Century, for every Tablet made a prick, 
or a point, in another Tablet which they kept 
by them. Thus the bufineſs being decided by 
moſt points, gave occaſion to the phraſe of 
emne tulit punctum , and the like. 

The ſame method was obſerved in the ju- 
diciary proceſſes at theſe Comitia, and in the 
confirmation of laws ; except that in both 
theſe caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to 
every perſon, on one of which was written 
U. R. and on the other . in capital letters ; 
the two firſt ſtanding for Uri Rogas, or, Be it 
@s you defire, relating to the magiſtrate who 
propoſed the queſtion ; and the laſt for Anti quo, 
or, {forbid it. 


* Tabernaculum. f Tabelle, I Hor, de Arte Poet, 


Theſe 


Tis remarkable, that though in the electi. 
on of magiſtrates, and in the ratification of 
laws, the votes of that Century, whoſe Tablet 
were equally divided, fignified nothing; yet 
in trials of life and death, ifthe Tablets pro and 
con were the ſame in number, the Was 
actually acquitted F. 


THE diviſion of the people into ile, 
was an invention of Remu/us, after he had 
admitted the Sabine; into Rome ; and ho he 
conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the 
ſtate increaſed in power, and the city in num- 
ber of inhabitants, they roſe by de to 
five and thirty. For à long tune . this 
inſtitution, a Tribe fignified no more than ſuch 
a ſpace of ground with its inhabitants. But a 
laſt the matter was quite Altered, and a Trib: 
was no by r 282 ciwitatis; not 2 
quarter city, but a com of citizens 
living where they pleaſed. This 7 — 
For 


y occaſioned by the 23 

between the Fribes in point of honour. 
Romulus having committed all ſordid and me- 
chanic arts to the care of ſtrangers, ſlaves, and 
libertines, and reſerved the more honeſt labour 
of agriculture to the free-men and citizens, 
who by this active courſe of life might be pre- 
pared for martial ſervice; the Tribus Ruſics 
were for this reaſon eſteemed more honourable 
than the Urbane: And now all perſons 
* the more creditable 
viſion, and being ſeveral ways of accom- 
pliſhing their wiſhes, as by adoption, by the 
power of the Cen/ors and the like; that Rufic 
Tribe which had moſt worthy names in its 
roll, had the preference to all others, tho of 


the ſame general denomination, Hence all 
of the ſame great family, bri themſelves 
by degrees into the ſame vibe, gave the name 


of their fatnily to the Tribe they honoured ; 
whereas at firſt, the generality of the Tribe: 
2 1 their names from perſons but 
The firſt lnb of che Tribes we meet 
with, is about the year of Rome 263, conven'd 
by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the commons, upon 
account of the trial of Corielanus. Soon after 
the Tribunes of the commons were ordered to 
be elected here; and at laſt all the inferior 
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Theſe regulations being made, the troops were no 
many men each Tribe, nor were taxes levied at ſo much a head as 
ly; „ furniſhed ſo many men and fo much money; and the 
frſt and ric Claſs, being more numerous in Centuries * than all the reſt 

, furniſhed of conſequence more men and more money for the pub- Sexvws 
lick ſervice than the whole Roman: ſtate beſides. However, that ample Tvuruws | 
amends might be made this Claſs for the weight laid on it, Serviies gave it r King: 
in effect the whole authority in publick affairs, by aſſembling the People 
in Comitia by Centuries, inſtead of Comitia by Curie. For the votes in 
theſe aſſemblies being reckoned by Centuries ; and this Cla/3contaming more 
Centuries than all the other five; had con y every ching at its diſpoſal. 
The votes of this Claſs were the firſt taken, ſo that if the 98 Centuries hap- 
— ,, in opinion, ot only 97 of chem, the affair was determined, 

auſe theſe made the majority of the 193 Cemuries which com the 
6 Claſſes. There was very rarely any ocraſion to go ſo low as the fourth 
Claſs tor a majority of votes. After this time the aſſemblies of the Curie 
were only held for the election of the amines,” and the chief Curio; and 
tor ſome other matters of no great moment. 

Servius having eſtabliſhed this diſtinction among the citizens according 
to the * cenſus, or valuation of their eſtates, commanded them to apprar on · From Cenfie 
a day appointed, under arms, and according to their Claſſes and Cemuries to rate or va- 
in the Campus Martius, which was a large plain field, lying wirhout the lue. 
city near the Tyber.. It had been conſecratet by Remnius to the God Adars. 
Here by the King's ordet was made a folemn luſtratĩom or expiatory ſacrifice 
in the name of all the people. The facrifice conſiſted of à ſow; à ſheep 
and a bull, whence: it took the name of Sdusvelnurilia. The whole cere- 
mony was called Luftrum, d luendo, from paying, - expiating, dlaurinę, or 
perhaps from the Goddeſs Laa (ſo named from the verb lu to whom 
vervius is ſaid to have built a temple. She was invoked in all expiations, 


magiſtrates and the collegiate . The 
ſame Comitia ſerved for the ing of laws 
_ to war and peace, and all others pro- 
poſed by the Tribune and Plebeian officers, 
tho they had not properly the name of Leges, 
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any candidate was found to have moſt Tablets 
for a magiſtracy, he was declared to be de- 
4280 or elected by the preſident of the aſ- 

bly : And this they term'd renunciari Con- 
ful, Pretor, or the like: And that the laft 


but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd 
by the Tribunes of the commons; bat the ſame 
Far was allowed to all the chief magi- 


They were confined to no place, and there - 
fore ſometimes we find them held in the Co- 
mtium, ſometimes in the Campus Martins, 
and now and then in the capitol. 

The proceedings were in moſt reſpects an- 
ſverable to thoſe already decribed in the ac- 
count of the other Comitia, and therefore 
need not be infiſted on only we may farther 
odſerve of the Comitia in general, that when 


Vol. I. 


ſort of the Comitia only could be held wich- 
out the conſent and approbation of the Senat, 
which was neee to the convening of the 
other two ®. Kennet's Antiq. P. 2. B. 3. c. 16. 

It is uncertain whether the Centuries of 
the firſt Claſi contained each of them ſo many 
as one hundred effective men; but if they did, 
"tis certain that the Centuries of all the other 
Claſſes mult have each contained more than 
one hundred; otherwiſe, the tevies being made 
by Centurieis, the richer Centuries would have 


been ſubject to no greater contributions than 


the poorer. 


* Diory/. l. 9. 
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Year of and when people made up their accounts and paid their debts. Becauſe of 
ROME the continual change of mens eſtates, it was ordered, that the Cenſus ſhould 
* +. be renewed every 5 years, and it being uſually cloſed by the Luſtrum, it 
un bence that this word came to fignity that term of years. Tis proba. 
San vis ble, that the firſt coined money ever known in Rome was ſtruck at this time. 
Torrus The facrifices of the Luſtrum might perhaps lead Servius to ſtamp the fi- 
Sixth King. gures of the animals there ſlain on pieces of braſs of a certain weight. lt 
is undoubted, that money was called Pecunia, from the word Pecus, i. e. 


Cattle. 

$. V. THIS wiſe Prince contrived alſo to augment the number of 
the citizens, by an expedient which none of his predeceſſors had ever 
thought of. Remembering his former ſervile ition,” he commiſera- 
ted the caſe of thoſe whom an unſucceſsful war had reduced to ſlavery, and 
who were often perſons well born. He judged, that ſuch of theſe unfortunate 
people, who by long and faithful ſervices to their maſters had deſerved and 
obtained their freedom, were much more worthy to be made citizens of 
Rome, than untractable vagabonds from foreign countries, who were uſually 
admitted without diſtinction. He gave the Freed-men their choice there- 
fore, either to return to their own countries, or continue at Rome. Such 
as choſe to continue there he divided into four Tribes, and ſettled them within 
the city. They were ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the other Plebeians, by their 
old name of Liberti, or freed-men, but enjoyed all the privileges of free 
Citizens, The Senate at firſt took offence at this regard ſhew'd to ſuch 
mean people; upon which the King having aſſembled them, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to them in the following manner. 

If nature bas made any diſtinction between ſlaves and ſuch as are born fre, 
we ought indeed to obſerve the order ſhe has eſtabliſhed, and to divide theſe from 
the reſt of mankind whom ſhe bas ſeparated from them : but if the placing ſome 
ina ſtate inferior to others, be owing to fortune only ; does it not become your 
wiſdom to refify the capricious determinations of a blind Goddeſs ? Has thi 
Fortune, who now inſpires you with ſo much contempt for men taken in war, 
2 f n happineſs ſhall be perpetual? Are you ſure you and 
| your children ſhall uninterruptedly enjoy this proſperity which renders you fi 
| baughty ? Brave and illuſtrious nations have been often known to experience 
; | the viciſſitudes of the fortune of war. Such as have play'd the tyrant over 
| thoſe they had __—_— have been themſelves reduced to * tyranny and 
| a oppreſſion from them in their turn. How many inſtances of theſe unerpelled 
revolutions have we in Greece, and the barbarous nations? © But to return 
| to our Romans; how inconſiſtent are their proceedings, when they grant li- 
| berty to thoſe very men, whom they refuſe the right of citizenſhip ? If your 
flaves were vicious, why did you ſet them free? And if they were men of 

bity, why are they not to be incorporated with our citizens * We ought 0 
q h judge of and eſteem men, by the rules of equity and truth, and not by ibe 
| frowns of inconſtant fortune. You have bitherto admitted to be citizens, all 

fuch perſons of the neighbouring nations as the love of your laws has drawn 40 
| your city. And have you enquired whether their birth wa not 1 
| 5 
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the ſlavery which their fathers underwent ? then are you carried 
with thoſe reflettions to the diſadvantage of — — which have no mile 
with you againſt fugitrves who are utter ſtrangers? In ſhort, if ue muſt 
compleat the peopling of Rome, let us fill it with ſuch as have for the moſt 
part breathed its air their infancy, ſuch as education has already made 
entirely Roman, whoſe probity bas ſhewn them worthy of recovering their 
liberty. The publick intereſt invites you to this, and it is the private intereſt 
of every noble family, that it ſhould be done. The more of your freed-men you 
made citizens of Rome, and incorporated in our itia, tbe greater 
credit and ware will you _ there. —— not be able in gratitude to 
refuſe you their ſuffrages;, a r authority will encreaſe in proportion to the 
— 4 your — This — and judicious diſcourſe entirel 
appeaſed the Senators, and they paſſed his inſtitution into a law whi 
ſubſiſted ever after. 
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When Servius had thus eſtabliſned order among the le, and en- 


couraged the ſla ves to virtue, he came at laſt from a love the publick 
good to reform the Regal Power. His predeceſſots had reſerved to them- 

ves the cognizance of all cauſes both publick and private. It is true, the 
Senate and People decided in publick affairs by their votes, but it was the 
King's buſineſs to draw up in form and report the matters that were to be 
laid before them. So that in reality the whole weight of the government 
lay upon the King: and he finding the duties of his office too much for one 
man to diſcharge them as he ought, transferred to other judges choſen out 
of the Senate the care of hearing and deciding all private cauſes, excepting. 
ſtate crimes z but he preſcribed to theſe judges certain rules and laws by 
which they were to . 

All theſe regulations at home being finiſhed, Servius Tullius then 
turned his thoughts abroad, and he laid a ſcheme for ſecuring more effectu- 
ally the friendſhip and fidelity of the Latines and Sabines, by ſuch ſocial; 
ties as ſhould be d by religion. He ſummoned the ſeveral cities 
of Latium and Sabinia to ſend their deputies to Rome. When they were 
come, he propoſed to them to build a temple to Diana, at which the 
Latines and Sabines ſhould meet every year, and join with the Romans 
in offering ſacrifices to the Goddeſs; that this feſtival ſhould be followed 
by a council, at which all diſputes which had happened between the cities, 
ſhould be amicably determined; that there proper meaſures ſhould be taken 
to purſue their common intereſts ; and laſtly, that in order to draw the com- 
mon people thither, a fair ſhould be kept, at which every one might fur- 

' niſh himſelf with what he wanted. To this reaſonable propoſal the depu- 
tes readily conſented, leaving to the King to chuſe a proper place where to 
erect the ſanctuary. Servius choſe the hill Aventinus, the temple was fi- 
niſhed, and aſſemblies were annually held in it. The treaty of alliance 


with the Latines, the laws ordained to be obſerved in thoſe aſſemblies, as 


alſo their decrees were engraved on a pillar which in Auguſtuss time was 


ill to be ſeen in the temple of Diana. 


F. VII. TO compleat his work of making the Roman people ihe 
rec, 
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free, this republican King is ſaid to have come to a reſolution in the latter 
part of his life, to abdicate the throne and fediice the government to a de- 
mocracy. But whatever ſcheme he might have of this kind, it was fru- 
ſtrated by the ambition and violence of Tarquin, the elder of his ſons- in- law, 
afterwards ſurnatned the Proud, Tarquin's wife endeavoured by all the 
ways of ſweetneſs and inſinuation, to moderate and ſoften the 
flerceneſs of her huſband, and to divert him from all criminal enterprizes ; 
while her younger ſiſter, a very fury of a woman, was ever urging the 
quiet, the good-natured Arunt to the moſt villanous attempts, in order to 
reach the throne. She loudly lamented her fate in being ty'd to ſuch an 
indolent and droniſh huſband. Similitude of temper and manners formed 
by degrees a great inti between her and Tarquin. At length ſhe pro- 
— to him nothing leſs than the murdering of her father, ſiſter, and 

uſband, that they two might meet and aſcend the throne together; and 
their oonvet ſation on this head ended in their anticipating the pleaſures of 
an inceſtuous marriage. Shortly after they contrived the 322 he of 
his wife, ſhe of her huſband ; and then impudently asked the King's and 

ueen's conſent to their marriage. Servius and Tarqwinia, though they 
did not give it, were ſilent, through too much indulgence for a daughter, 
in whom now was their only hope of poſtetity. Theſe criminal nuptiak 
were followed by intrigues againſt the King. The Patricians apprehenſive 
of the King's deſigns in favour of the people, were many of them eafily 
brought over to favour the pretenſions of Tarquin ; and by the help of mo- 


_ ney he gained alfo great numbers of the poorer citizens to his intereſt. 


Servins, being informed of what was doing, had frequent conferences in 
private with his ſon-in-law and daughter, to perſuade them by reaſon to 
deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, and to wait for the kingdom till his death: 
But Targuin and Tullia loved violent meaſures, and to make a noiſe ; 
they defpiſed the counſels of the King, and reſolved to lay their . 
ſions before the Senate. So that the affair came to a formal — phonr 
Servius was obliged to ſummon the Senate to hear it. Taręrin reproached 
his father-in-law, that he had placed himfelf upon the throne, without 
ſuffering a previous Interregnum; that he had bought the votes of the peo- 
ple, and had deſpiſed the ſuffrages of the Senate. He then urged his own 
right of inheritance to the kingdom, and the injuſtice of Servius (who was 
only his tutor) in keeping poſſeſſion of it, when he himſelf was of an 
age to govern, To this Servius anſwered, that he had not been entruſted 
with the Regal Authority under an obligation to preſerve it for his pupils, 
but to ſecure their lives againſt the ſons of Ancus; who, if there could be 
an hereditary right to the ſcepter, had a much better one than the grand- 
ſons of the late King, who muſt himſelf have been an uſurper. Take your 
choice, ſaid he, either to lay aſide all hopes of reigning till after I am dead, 
or to ſubmit from this inſtant to obey the murderers of your grandfather. But 
I am ſurprized, that there ſhould be any among you, Fathers, who <woula j011 
with this man in endeavouring to dethrone me. What injuſtice have I done 


you? Is there any vidence, any oppreſſion, any ene tyrannical act you can ac. 
c 
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your former Kings ever ſbeed that moderation in- the exerciſe of power R © 
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ebildren ? Have I not relinquiſhed ſame part of the Regal Authority to you, 


and remitted all private cauſes to your cognizance and judgment * You have Szxvivs 


nothing to accuſe me of but my kindneſs to the people. This is my only crime, Tur 
and with regard to this, I have often juſtified my ſelf to you. But it is 
needleſs to mention theſe things at preſent. If this Tarquin ſeems to you better 
qualified to govern, . I will not envy the ſtate @ better prince than Tam. I re- 
ceived the kingdom 2 the 7 to them I will reſtore it, and will en- 
deavour to ſbew, reduced to the condition of a private man, that as 1 
knew how to govern, I know haz to obey. 

When Servius had thus ſpoken, he immediately diſmiſſed the Senate, 
and 1 an aſſembly of the People, which was proclaimed by he- 
ralds all over the city. The Roman Forum was ſoon fled with auditors, 
and the King harangued them in ſuch a manner as gained all their affec- 
tions. He with an account of his exploits in war : he gave them 
the particulars of the battles he had fought, the victories he had won, and 
the triumphs he had obtained. And then paſſed on to the wholſome inſtitu- 
tions of which he had been the author. The People repeated their ap- 
plauſes upon the mention of every action of Servius, and were a great 
while in ſuſpence, not knowing to what this long preamble tended : Till, 
after an exact enumeration of all the — which the publick was 
indebted to his government, he fell at laſt upon Tarquin. A new competi- 
lar for the throne, ſaid he, offers himſelf to you, — comes to diſpute with 
me the remains of a reign which I haue dedicated to the happineſs 7 the pub- 
lick. He pretends that his dying grandfather bequeatbed the kingdom to him, 
and that you bad no right to diſpoſe of the property of another. Can you hear 
this witbout indignation * Will you ſuffer your rights to be called in queſtion ? 
As for me, if the hardſhips of a tyrannical adminiſtration have made you 
weary of me, ar if the virtues of Tarquin baue made bim more worthy ts 
reign, 1 conſent that you reſume the ſceptre which I received from you: but 
1 don't think myſelf at liberty to reſign it into any hands but yours, and to you 
therefore I raſtore it. As he ended theſe words, he would have immedi- 
ately left the tribunal, but the people ſtopped him, and they all cried out 
to him nat to yield the throne to another. And amidſt their confuſed 
noiſes, theſe words were likewiſe heard, Let Tarquin periſh, let bim die, 
let us kill bim! This language frightened the proud Prince, and he retired 
to his houſe in great haſte : whilſt the King was conducted back to his 
palace with the acclamations of the people. 

$. VIII. A ND now Targuin Fading the ill ſucceſs of violent mea- 
lures, acted a new part. By careſſes and fubmiſſions he entirely regain- 
ed the King's favour, and lulled him into an agreeable ſecurity. Tranquil- 
lity ſeemed for ſome time to be- re-eſtabliſhed in the royal family; but it 
was not long before the cruel Tutlia put an end to it. To reflect that 
Tanaquil a foreigner had made two Kings of Rome ſucceflively, and os 
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ſhe herſelf a King's daughter was not able to make one, were ſuch afflicting 
thoughts as would allow her no repoſe, She fancied her huſband grown 
ſtupid and inſenſible, ſhe upbraided him with cawardice and rouzed him 
up to act every crime which could ſerve ambition. I thought, ſaid ſhe, 1 
have found in you a man of ſpirit, a true Tarquin, one who had rather have 
than hope for à kingdom. If thou art the man whom I thought I married, 
I muſt call thee King as well as huſband. Rouze thy ſelf. Thou baſt 15 
need like thy . to come from Corinth or Tarquinii to ſeek a kingdom, 
Thy houſhold Gods, the Gods of thy country, the royal palace, the regal throne 
in that palace, the name of Tarquin, create and call thee King. But if thou 
art unmoved by all this, why doſt thou deceive the expectations of the People? 
Why doſt thou ſuffer them to regard thee as a man of a princely ſoul ? Gy, 
coward, get thee hence to Tarquinii or Corinth, thou 20 more in thee of thy 
brother, than of thy grandfather. 

Targuin — by theſe reproaches of his wife, renewed his intrigues 
among the Senators. He went from houſe to houſe to beg votes, and 
made his own houſe a rendezvous of pleaſure for the young Patrician. 
Having formed his party, he choſe the time of harveſt (when moſt of 
the principal citizens were in the country) to put in practiſe a ſtratagem 
which ſurprized the People by its novelty, and ſucceeded by the bold- 
neſs of its execution. He cloathed himſelf in royal robes, and cauſed 
Faſces to be carried before him by ſome of his domeſticks. He was followed 
by a great number of his party, who had ſwords under their robes; and 
with this train he croſſed the Roman Forum. When he came to the gate 


of the temple where the Senators were wont to aſſemble, he ſent expreſſes 


to them all, commanding them, in King Targquin's name, to repair im- 
mediately thither. He then advanced with a grave , and ſeated him- 
ſelf on the royal throne, Thoſe of the Senators —— of his faction 
he found already in their places, having given them private notice to be 
there early, and he exhorted them to ſtand out reſolutely againſt the oppo- 
ſition of an old man. In the mean time, the 2229 
made all the haſte they could to the place to which they were ſummoned. 
The greateſt part of them thought Servius was dead, ſince Tarquin aſſumed 
the title and the functions of King; and no one durſt keep away from the 
aſſembly, for tear his abſence, in the beginning of a reign, ſhould be 
made a crime. When the Senators were got together, Targuin repeated 
the invectives they had fo often heard him utter againſt his father-in-law. 
That being a ſlave and the ſon of a ſlave, he bad after the cruel murder of 
Tarquin the late King, poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom, not by the free voices 
of the People, or the approbation of the Senate; but by the meer artifice of a 
woman. That thus born and thus created King, he bad ever been a favourer 
of mean wretches like himſelf, and out of hatred to the Patricians, for ther = 
noble birth, had ſtript them of their eſtates to give them to the vileſt of the 
People; that the burdens which were before common to all be had heaped on 
the nobles alone; and had inſtituted the Cenſus for no other reaſon, but that 
the fortunes of the rich might be more viſible to the eye of envy, and that be might 
bave them ready to beſtow on beggars whenever he pleaſed, White 
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While he was yet ſpeaking, Servius Tullius ap . He had been 
informed of the part his ſon-in-law was acting in the Senate, and immedi- 
ately haſted thither with but few attendants, and with more boldneſs than 
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diſcretion. As ſoon as he beheld Targuin on the throne, he cried out at a CN 
diſtance, and with a loud voice, bat is it, thou moſt flagitious of men, Turrios 
that has made thee thus audacious to convene the Senate, and take poſſeſſion Sixth King. 


of my throne, while I am alive? It is thy impudence, Servius, replied Tar- 
quin, it is r T fill the place of my grandfather, which thy vileneſs 
was not aſhamed to uſurp. Is a King's grandſon or his ſlave the more 
wortby to inherit his kingdom ? A ſlave that has been too long ſuffered to inſult 
licentiouſly bis maſters? Theſe words threw the old King into a tranſport of 
paſſion, which made him raſhly give way to the motions of his courage, 
without conſidering his ſtrength. He drew near the throne to — Targuin 
down trom it. This raiſed a great ſhout in the aſſembly, and the people 
crowded into the temple ; but no body ventured to part t two rivals. Tar- 
quin, who was now under a neceſſity of coming to extremities, being more 
ſtrong and vigorous, ſeized the old man by the waiſt, and hurrying him 
through the temple, threw him down from the top of the ſteps into the Fo- 
um. The King, who was grievouſly hurt and covered with blood, raiſed 
himſelf up with ſome difficulty, but all his friends had deſerted him; only 
two or three of the people, touched with compaſſion, lent him their armsto 
lead him to his palace. As they were ſlowly training him along, the 
cruel Tullia appeared in the Forum. She had come haſtily in her chariot, 
upon the report ſhe had heard of what paſſed in the Senate. She found 
her huſhand on the top of the ſteps of the temple, and being tranſported 
with joy, was the 1 who ſaluted him King, and her example was im- 
mediately followed by the Senators of Targuin's party. She then took her 
huſband aſide, and ſuggeſted to him the thought of not leaving his work 
imperfect; upon which he inſtantly diſpatched ſome of his domeſticks, to 
overtake the old King and deprive him of his ſmall remains of lite. 

Tullia having heard the orders given for the parricide, mounted her 
chariot again with an air of triumph to return home. The way to her houſe 
was through a narrow ſtreet called Vicus Cyprius *, or the good ſtreet. The 
aſſaſſins had left the King's body, which was {till panting, extended a-croſs 
it, The charioteer perceived it, and being ſtruck with horror, checked his 
norſes and made a ſtop. y den't you goon ? cried Tullia to him. What 
it that flops you? The charioteer turned about to her, alas] faid he, 
i is the body of the King your father. At theſe words Tullia catching up 
4 ſtool which was in the chariot, and throwing it at his head ; Go on, 
dillein, ſhe cried, are you afraid of driving over a dead corps? The 
charioteer obeyed 3 and the blood of the father is ſaid to have dyed the 
chariot wheels, and even the cloaths of the inhuman daughter. And from 
hence the ſtreet was called ever after Vicus Sceleratus. 

Such was the deplorable end of Servius, a Prince of ſo excellent a conduct, 


_ © The word Cyprius, according to Varro, who had inhabited this quarter, gerd or 
ignified in the old language of the Sabines, happy. 
Vol. I, P ſays 
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Year of ſays Livy, that even a good ſucceſſor, a reaſonable King, would have found 
#0. it difficult to emulate him. He ſubdued all the enemies of Rome, and nevet 
madeihis buſinets to create her new ones. He did not conquer forthe 
Sunvius fakeof z he rated the value of his conqueſts only by their w 
Turtivs the = ick good. One triumph did not beget the ambition of obtaining 
Sth King, He made Rome more formidable, by twenty. years of peace, than 
his predeceſſors had done by many victories, and the facking of a hun- 
dred cities. He introduced order in the Militia and publick revenues; he 
rectified the confuſion of the aſſemblies of the People; he extended the ju- 
riſcliction of the Senate, and yet kept its authority within due bounds, 
He diftinguiſhed the rich, only to make them bear the heavieſt burdens; and 
he eaſed the poor, that he might keep them contented, and without murmur- 
ing, in their inferiority. In a word, he was beloved by the People, efteem- 
ed by the Patricians, and perhaps would have had no enemies if he could 
have preſerved the affections of his. own family. He died at ſeventy- four 
years of age, after he had reigned forty-four. Tarquin refuſing to ſuffer 
the uſual obſequies to be performed for him, leſt it might ion a dan- 
rous commotion among the People, Tarquinia conveyed the body of her 
— privately by night to his tomb; and the night following ſhe 
died herſelt; but whether of grief, or by her own hands, or by the 
wickedneſs of Tulliaß is uncertain. The veneration the people had for 
the memory of Servius ſeems to have placed him —_ the Gods, The 
ſlaves annually celebrated his feſtival in the temple of Diana Aventins, 
on the day he loſt his life. 


C HAP. VIII. 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


F. I. The tyranny of Tarquin who gets the ſurname of the PRoup. Hi 
haughty treatment of the Latine deputies and treacherous contrivance to 
deſtroy Turnus Herdonius. F. II. The Latine affociation, and the in- 
ſtitution of the FERI LATIN. Tarquin affi/ted by the Latines de- 
feats the Volſci and ſubdues the Sabines. He finiſhes the Common- 
SEWERS and Circus Max1mvs at Rome. F. III. His war with the 
people of Gabii, and the cruel ſtratagem whereby he becomes maſter of thai 
- $. IV. The adventure of the woman with the SyB11's Books. 

riſe of the written civil law, Tarquin builds the temple of Jup1TER 
CariToLinus. F. V. He ſends two of his ſons with Brutus to conſult tbe 
oracle at Delphos. F. VI. The rape of LuckeT1a., The Tarquins 
are baniſhed, and a COMMONWEALTH eſtabliſhed at Rome. 


1 0 11 2 O F the ſeven Kings, who ſucceſſively governed Rome, the four firlt 

CCXX. only ſeem to have aſcended the throne by the people's free choice, 
according to the original conſtitution of the State. The elder Targus 
Tang King - (diſtinguiſhed after this time by the ſurname of Priſcus) had indeed the 


Seventh Ki voices 


99288 
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voices both of the Curiæ and of the Senate for his ele vation, but as he bought Year of 
theſe voices, he in reality bought the kingdom: His ſucceſſor Servius Tullius R O M E 
(cho his merit entitled him to * ay be faid to have artfully ſtole it: and , . 
25 for the preſent Targuin, the laſt of the Roman Kings, he feized upon it LP 
us his property, a right that was due to him by inheritance. He who had Seven King. 
r a CAP + My | | 
election to the government, diſdained any title to it himſelf, but 
of inherent birth- right or poſſeſſion acquired by regicide. 

The whole feries of this Prince's reign was ſuitable to the manner of 
his acceſſion to the throne, Scarce had he feated himſelf there, when for 
his capricious humour and arrogant behaviour he got the ſurname of the 
Proud. He communicated no affairs of ſtate either to Senate or People. 
Having made ſure of a ſufficient number of ſoldiers, partly ſtrangers, to 
guard his perſon and to execute his pleaſure, all his proceedings were by 
acts of power; and how grievous ſoever was the oppreſſion, the oppre 
were denied the privilege of complaining. Informers were diſperſed through- 
out the City 3 rr wealth and merit 
became unpardonable crimes. Of this latter the Tyrant gave a remarkable 

oof in the murder of M. Jumus, a venerable old man, the father of the 
— Brutus, who afterwards deftroyed the Regal Power. This Junius 
vas deſcended of a noble family and had an ample patrimony, upon which 
conſiderations the firſt Tarqum had given him his youngeſt daughter in 
marriage. The new King to get of his eſtate cauſed both him 
and his other ſon to be aſſaſſinated, and Brutus eſcaped only by counter- 

i idity. In ſhort, Tarquin carried his tyranny to ſuch exceſs, that 
the flower of the Senate went into a voluntary bamiſhment, to avoid the 
effects of his cruelty and avarice, The People, who had rejoiced at firſt 
to ſee the Senate humbled, were now in their turn as il-treated as the 
Patricians, and all the laws made in their favour were annulled. The 
poor were conſtrained to pay the ſame taxes as the rich. No Cenſus, no 
Luſtrum, no diviſion of the citizens into Claſſes and Centuries. All 
aſſemblies of the people, even for diverſion and recreation, were prohi- 
bited, both in town and country. . 

But now Targuin being ſenſible that all the orders of men in a ſtate could 
not be long under oppreſſion, without uniting againſt the oppreſſor, turned 
his thoughts to gain foreigners to his intereſt, And to this end he married 
his daughter to Ofavius Mamilius, a man of bravery and experience in 
war, and of the moſt conſiderable intereſt of any among the Latines. 
Mamilius procured his father-in-law many friends of the chief perſons of La- 
um; but Targuin had like to have loſt them again by his haughty behaviour. 
He had deſired the Latines to convene a national Council at Ferentinum, 
where he would meet them on a day appointed by himſelf. The deputies 
came and took their places in the — grove of the temple of Hora. There 
they waited many hours, but Targuin did not appear. The aſſembly grew 
impatient, and Turnus Herdouius, an enterprizing eloquent man, who hated 9. F/ B. 4. 
Tarquin, and was jealous of Mamilius, laid hold of this occaſion to . 

P 32 agal 
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Year of againſt the King. I am not at all ſurprized, ſaid he, that Rome has given 
8 — 7 Tarquin the ſurname of the Proud. What can be a greater inſtance of pride 
'\ than thus to trifle with the whole Latine nation, to ſummon hither the Latine 
Tag IN ll. Chiefs to meet bim, and not to appear himſelf? Doubtleſs be means to put 
Seventh King. 0ur patience to the teſt, and to judge by our manner of bearing bis infults, how 
Livy, B. 1. far be may oppreſi us when he has brought us under his yoke. F my advice may 
bave any weight with you, let us return home and take no more notice of the 
aſſembly-day than he who appointed it. But Mamilius roſe up and excuſed his 
2n-law, by imputing his abſence to ſome unforeſeen and urgent 
affairs which hindered his coming, and he prevailed to have the council 
adjourned to the next day *.. Then Targuin appeared, and being put 
in mind by thoſe who were near him to make ſome excuſe to the Latine; 
for having diſappointed them the day before, I was engaged, ſaid he very 
coldly, in making up a difference between a father and his ſon. Of all dif- 
ferences, replied Herdonius briſkly, there is none requires ſo little time and 
ſo few words to compoſe it. There needs only to tell the ſon, that unleſs he 
obeys his father ſome dreadful miſchief will befall kim. This beginning did 
not pleaſe Targuin, but he his reſentment for the preſent, and 
proceeded to tell the aſſembly, that his deſign in calling them together was 
to claim his right of commanding the Latine armies, a right which he 
derived by inheritance from his grandfather : but which he deſired might 
be confirmed to him by them. Theſe words were ſcarce ended when 
Herdonius ſtepping, forth into the midſt of the aſſembly, with. great 
warmth renewed his inveCtives againſt the King and oppoſed his demand. 
What ! ſaid he, does Tarquin the Proud pretend to an hereditary right to 
govern us? Needs there any ſtronger proof, than fuch a claim, of the in- 
Juſtice and wickedneſs of him who makes it? Was it then a condition in the 
treaties we made with his gramtifather, that we. ſhould be ſubjef to his poſie- 
rity? Was this the meaning of the voluntary and temporary conceſſion we 
made to bim Tarquin employs the ſame pretence of bereditary right againſt 
us, which be has improved to the ruin of Rome. Latines o bearken 
to him, your ſlavery is as certain as that of the Romans. will 'it be 
leſs ſevere ? His own ſubjefts have been ſome of them murdered by him, others 
baniſhed their country, others ſtript of their eſtates ; the very beſt among the 
Romans have been thus treated, and all in general are deprived of liberty. 
Will ſtrangers find Tarquin a leſs cruel and leſs covetous maſter ? Fudge of 
the fate you are to expect by that of Rome. 

Tarquin was diſconcerted by the boldneſs of this orator, and deſired that 
the aſſembly might fit again the following day, when he promiſed to give 
an anſwer to the invectives of Herdonius. In the mean time, he corrupt- 
ed ſome of Herdonius's domeſticks, and engaged them to hide a great 
22 of arms in their maſter's baggage. The next morning he entered 


aſſembly with an air of confidence; he told them that one word was hay 
ſufficient to deſtroy all the calumnies of Herdonius. In reality, ſaid he, my — 
| ther 

* Livy ſays, B. 1. That the aſſembly was formed early in the morning, and that Targui® Pon 


arrived the evening of the ſame day. acchſer 
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accuſer bas himſelf 1 me. Were I ſuch a perſon as he repreſents me, would Year of 


PA 1 


further into my juſtification. Tour own interreſts, your own ſafety, your Se 


he have ſought an nce with me? He earneſtly ſollicited me to give bim 
my daughter in marriage; but for good reaſons I refuſed to accept him for a 
1-in-law, and here is the ſource of his malice. But this is no time to enter 


liberties and lives demand at preſent all your attention. He then accuſed 
his adverſary of having laid a plot to cut off all the Deputies there preſent, 
and to uſurp a tyranny over the Latine cities; and as a proof of this, 
he informed them of the arms in Herdonius's baggage. An accuſation 
of ſuch importance threw all the afſembly into a fright, except the accuſed, 
who knowing nothing of thoſe arms, and believing that his innocence 
would quickly appear, defired his baggage might be ſearched ; and he de- 
clared his conſent to be judged guilty, if the fact alledged in evidence of 
the crime proved true: accordingly an examination was made; and the arms 
being found and brought into the aſſembly, it put the Deputies into ſuch 
a rage, that without ſuffering Herdonius to make his defence, they imme- 
diately ſentenced him to be thrown into a baſon at the head of the ſpring of 
Ferentinum, where a hurdle being laid upon him and ftones heaped upon the 
hurdle he was preſſed down into the water and drowned. 

$. II. BUT the death of an enemy was not the only advantage Tar- 
quin drew from this monſtrous treachery : The Latines look'd upon him 
a5 their deliverer, renewed the treaty made with his grandfather and de- 
clared the King of Rome General of the Latine armies. And ſoon after this, 
the Hernici, and two Cantons of the Volſci, entered into a league with 
him upon the ſame terms. In order to keep theſe confederates firm to 
their engagements, Targquin with their approbation erected a new temple in. 
the midſt of them to Jupiter Latialis, It ſtood on a hill near the runs of 
Alba, There the Diets of the united Canton, were annually to aſſemble, 
and ĩt was agreed that the ſeveral nations in league ſhould upon no pretence 
do any act of hoſtility againſt each other during that time, bur there E 
offer ſacrifices to Jupiter and feaſt together in token of union. Theſe aſ- 
emblies were called Latia; and the day appointed for their annual meeting, 
which was the twenty-ſeventh of April, was called Feriæ Latine. The 
Romans, as the chief members of the alliance, always preſided at the ſa- 
crifices and deliberations. The Diet conſiſted of forty-ſeven Deputies, 
om ſo many cities, who formed that Latine aſſociation, which was after- 
wards the beſt part of the Roman ſtrength, and contributed more than all 
the reſt of Italy to the — of the world. 


Tarquin, thus ſtrengthen'd and ſupported, reſolved to make war upon thoſe Ccxxiv. 


of the Volſci who had refuſed to enter into alliance with him. But ke did 
not raiſe his army upon the foot of Servius's diviſion of the Roman ſol die- 
ty by Centuries, nor were the allies any longer a ſeparate corps. Not 
taving ſufficient confidence in the fidelity of his Romans, he choſe only a 
imall number of them, ſuch as he could moſt depend on, and blended 
dem with the Latines in the ſame Legions. The inhabitants of Sueſſa 
Prmetia, one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the Volſci, having commit- 
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Year ff ted ſome depredations on the Lat ines, Tarquin laid hold of this 


ROME 


ENNIS. 


vin II. piter Capitolinus, | 
Deen Eng He n inſt the Sabines, who had divided all their 


| Faft. Cap. 
CCXXX. 


CCXXXV 
to CCXLI. 


out of their ſhops, and obliged to painful drudgeries, vith ſhort allow- 


pretence 
to begin the war, He defeated their army, took their city by ſtorm, and 
gave the plunder of it as free booty to the ſoldiers, reſerving only the 
tenth of the ſpoil towards the expence of finiſhing the temple of 74. 


forces into two. bodies, | poſted them, one near Eretum, the other 
near Fidenz. By his maſterly conduct, he entirely defeated both armies, 
and made the whole Sabine nation tributary. And it is be that 

victory 


the King at this time decreed himſelf two triumphs, one 

over the Yolſci, the other for having ſubdued the Sabines. 
Upon his return to Rome, he ſet the people at work to finiſh the com- 

mon ſewers, and the great Circus. He thought an idle 5 

did not love their Prince, dangerous. The artificers were likewile taken 


ance: but by theſe vexatious methods, he brought to perfection thoſe 


two ſtructures which his grandfather had 


$. III. IN the mean while, a great number of diſcontented Patricions, 
who fled from their own city, took refuge at Gebii, a city of Latium, 
about 100 furlongs from Rome in the way to Præneſtr; and the inhabitants 
being touched with compaſſion to ſee ſo many conſiderable perſons under 
perſecution, reſolved to make themſelves parties in the-quarrel, and begin 
a war with the King of Rome. Targuin was informed of their | 
ons to take the field, and ſuſpecting againſt whom they were 
raiſed a 8 bulwark (much boaſted of in after -· ages) to cover the 
ity on the ſide of Gabii. This war between the Romans and the Gabin 
2 75 with various ſucceſs ; but the inroads and devaſtations 
e on es, being a hindrance to all ſowing and reaping, produced 

at length a ſcarcity. The famine was chiefly felt at ——— com- 
plaints were made by the people, that they ſuffered not by any hatred of 
their neighbours to them, but to the King, and they demanded either 2 
peace or proviſions ; and theſe murmurings were fomented by the emiſſa- 
ries from the exiles at Gabii. Tarquin being much perplexed by the people's 
clamours, which tended to a general ſedition, his ſon Sextys Targquimics 
propoſed, and, in concert with him, put in practiſe an expedient 
equally artful and diſhonourable for reducing Gabii. He 00 
be upon very ill terms with his father, and openly inveighed againſt him 
as a tyrant, who had no compaſſion even for his own children; upon 
which the King ordered him to be beaten publickly in the Forum as 3 
rebel. This diſcontent of the fon, and barbarity of the father, were fe. 
ported at Gabii by truſty perſons ſent thither on purpoſe, who by artful 
management made the Gabini very defirous to have Sextus among them. 
Accordingly a ſecret negotiation was ſet on foot for that end, and Seh. 
tus was at length prevailed upon to accept the invitation of the Gabini, upon 
their ſolemn promiſe never to deliver him up to his father, upon a 
pretence whatſoever. Wien 


F 8. 


WS 
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When he was come to Gabji, his whole talk, both in publick and pri- 


rate, turned the tyranny of the King of Rome; and he ſuited his R 


actions to his diſcourſe. No enemy of Rome was more active and vigo- 
rous. He frequently made inroads on the Roman lands, and came back 
loaded with ſpoil ; his father contriving to gain him honour, by always 
ſending againſt him weak parties which mult infallibly be worſted. By 
this means, Sextus came at length to ſuch a high degree of credit am 
the Gabim, that he was choſen General of their army, and was as muc 
maſter in Gadii, as Targuin was in Rome. And now finding his autho- 
rity ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he diſparched a ſlave to his father, to enquire 
what he ſhould do. The King, unwilling ro ſend an anſwer either in 
writing or by word of mouth, took the ſlave into a garden, and there (in 
imitation of Thrafpbulus the Milefian) ſtruck off the of all the talleſt 
ies. This done, he ſent back the meſſenger. Sextus underſtood 
the ine, aſſembled the Gabini, and pretended to have diſcovered a plot to 
deliver him up to his father. The people in a rage preſſed him to declare 


the conſpirators, and with much di ty he ſuffered them, as it were, to 


extort from him the name of Antiſtius Petro, a man whoſe merit had 
made him the moſt conſiderable perſon in his country. Antiſtius deſpiſed 
the accuſation 3; but Sextus had bribed his ſervants (in the fame manner 
a Tarquin had formerly done thoſe of Herdonius) to convey among his 
papers ſome letters from the King of Rome; which being ed 
read, the populace, without further examination, immediately ſtoned 
him; and to Sextus was committed the care of diſcovering his accompli- 
ces, and pou their puniſhment. Upon this he ordered the city 
gates to be 
heads of all the eminent men, and flower of the Nobility, without _— 
And in the midſt of the deſolation and confuſion cauſed by this dreadful maſſa- 
cre, he the gates to his father, to whom he had given timely notice 
of his deſign ; and Farguin entered the city with all the pride of a conqueror. 
The Gabini no ſooner ſaw themſelves thus totally at the mercy of the 
Tyrant, but they fell into the loweſt depths of deſpair, and there was no 
evil which they did not expect to ſuffer. However, their misfortunes 
were not ſo great as their fears. Targquin this occaſion conſulted good 
policy more than his revenge. Not one of the citizens was put to death by 
bus orders. He granted them life, liberty, and eſtates, and even entered 
into a treaty with the city, the articles of which when it was ratified, were 


Written on a ſhield made of the hide of an ox facrificed on that occaſion. 


(This treaty was yet to be ſeen at Rome in Auguſtus's time.) 
It was one part of Tarquin's refined politicks to keep his ſons at a diſ- 


tance from him. He left Sextus therefore in Gabii, and made him Ring 


of the place. Two other of his ſons, Titus and Arunx, he ſent away un- 


der pretence of making them the founders of two colonies *, The firſt 


was 


hiſtory, on what occaſions the Romans colonies enjoyed. The Roman never ſent out 


their 


ut, and ſent officers into every quarter of it, to cut off the 


5 A. is proper to declare, in the beginning ſent out colonies, and what privileges thoſe 


Fon 


geventh King 
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Year of was to build a ci at Signia, and the other at Cirerum, a 


promontory 
ROME ö 1 
erde ſhore of the Tyrrbene ſea, and both theſe to keep the Volſci in awe. As 


King. Romans were become accuſtomed to the yoke of an imperious maſter ; and 
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for his fourth ſon Lucius Tarquinius, he was probably too young to give 
him —_— : | 
F. IV. TAR QUIN now enjoyed. a profound peace at Rome; the 


the weight of oppreſſion made them ſilent. It was at this time that an un- 
known woman appeared at court, loaded with nine volumes, which ſhe 
offered to ſell, but at a very conſiderable price. Targuin refuſing to give 
it, ſhe withdrew and burnt three of the nine. Some time after ſhe returned 
to court, and demanded the ſame price for the remaining ſix. This made 
her look'd upon as a mad woman, and ſhe was driven away with ſcorn, 
Nevertheleſs having burnt the half of what were left, ſhe came a third time, 
and demanded for the remaining three, the ſame price which ſhe had asked 
for the whole nine. The novelty of ſuch a proceeding made Targuin curious 
to have the books examined, They were put therefore into the hands of the 
Augurs, who finding them to be the oracles of the Sybil of Cumæ, de- 
clared them to be an invaluable treaſure. ** this the woman was paid 
the ſum ſhe demanded, and ſhe ſoon after diſappeared, having firſt ex- 
horted the Romans to preſerve her books with care. They ſoon began to be 


religiouſly reſpected at Rome. Tarquin appointed two perſons of di- 


ſtinction *, to be guardians of them. 


heſe were ſtyled Duumviri, When 


the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was built, the books were locked up 
there in a vault, and were afterwards burnt with the temple it ſelf, 


their citizens to found colonies, but either to 
enlarge their limits, or to curb ſome nations 
who were yet unſubdued, or to eaſe their city 
of too a number of inhabitants, or to get 
rid of a multitude who were inclined to 
ſedition, or to reward the old ſoldiers of 
the Roman legions. Before theſe colonies ſet 
out from Rome, a certain quantity of land 
was aſſigned them, in the place where they 
were to ſettle, which was to be their own — 
perty. And the number of families ſent from 
Rome was proportioned to the quantity of 
ground which was to be given them. The 

rſons ſo tranſplanted were generally ſuch as 
had neither land nor houſes, either in city or 
country. They marched to the place of their 
new habitation, in order of battle. There 
they either built them a city themſelves, or 
took poſſeſſion of one already built, which 
was left empty for them. Here they lived 
agreeably to the Romanlaws, but immediately 
Joſt the right of ſuffrage they had had in the 
Comitia. Nor could they ſtand for any office 
in the Commonwealth, unleſs they were again 
made Citizens of Rome, 


* Theſe officers were afterwards encreaſed 
to 10 (Decemwviri), and then to 15 (Nun 
decemwviri). It was their buſineſs to conſult the 
Sybilline books, whenever the Senate thought 
it proper. But recourſe was never had to 
them, unleſs when under ſome great publick 
calamity, as when a dangerous ſedition 
threatned the ſtate, when the Roman armies 
had been defeated, or when any of thoſe pro- 
digies appeared, which were thought fatal to 
Rome; as for inſtance, an eruption of the 
fire of Veſuvius or tua, or ſome monſtrous 
birth of man or beaſt. Then the Duunviri 
had the care of putting in execution, whatever 
they thought commanded by the books of the 
Sybils. They preſided over the facrifices, and 
publick ſports, which they appointed, to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of Heaven. And laſtly, they 
ordered every thing that related to the Lad 
Secalares. Their office was for life, and they 
were exempted from taxes, as well as from 
civil and military employments. This ſortof 
magiſtracy continued at Rome till the time of 
Theods/eus, when it was aboliſhed with te 
reſt of the Roman ſuperſtitions. 
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It was 2 time, that the chien civil law had its Year of 


riſe among the Romans. Papirius, a Senator, collected all the laws . . 
ne > body, which rale? e laws, II. 


Rome continuing in peace, Targuin laid hold of the opportunity to 

carry on the f work his had begun, the temple NN. 

the © Capitol. I neceſſary for it had been laid by ever ſince the Seventh King. 
taking of Sueſſa Pometia. He hired architects and ſkilful workmen from 
Hetruria ; and as to the laborious part, he made his ſubjects the drudges, 
25 he had often done before; but as this was a religious undertaking, they 
affiſted in carrying it on with more chearfulneſs than uſual. | 
F. V. WHILE Targuin and the Romans were thus employed, a cruel 
plague raged in Rome, and this with ſome other extraordinary events made 
an impreſſion upon his mind, that he reſolved to ſend his ſons Titus and 
Aruns to conſult the oracle of Delphi upon the cauſe and cure of the con- 
tagion. The Princes prepared magnificent preſents for Apollo ; and Zunius 
Brutus (the idiot) being to attend them for their amuſement 
and to make them ſport, reſolved to carry his offering too. The preſent 


he choſe for the 


o Some pretend, that Papirius's work did 
not continue long in uſe, ſince the laws of the 
Kings did not ſurvive Targuin the Proud, but 
were aboliſhed with the regal power. But 
this opinion ought to be confined within juſt 
bounds, It is true, the laws that favoured 
the monarchic ſtate were aboliſhed after 
the revolution, which changed the govern- 
ment of Rome into a Republick. But the laws 
which related to good polity in general, ſuch 
as thoſe of Servint Tullius, concerning com- 
merce, contracts, the Cenſus, and the Luftra, 
always continued in force. It may likewiſe 
be affirmed, that the laws of Romulus, Numa, 
and other Kings were ſtill reſſ , andever 
continued to be, as it were, the ground-work 
of the Roman law. 

* The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
ſituated on the top of the hill Tarpeius, which 
tad been long fince made a part of Nome. 
The original of the new name of Capitol, 
given to this bill, is by hiſtorians ſaid to be 
this. As the workmen were digging the foun- 
ations, or levelling the 4rea of the temple 
of Jupiter, they are ſaid to have found very 
deep in the earth, the head of a man, whoſe 

were preſerved entire, and the 
blood of it was red as if but newly ſhed. 
This the Romans looked on as a prodigy, 
and the Hetrurian diviners being conſulted 
upon it, declared it to preſage, that Rome 
vould ſome time or other become the mil- 
4 fon ＋ of Hay. The prodigy, and 
Vol. 1. 


was an elder-ſtick, and this was matter of diverſion 


the anſwer of the Augurs therefore encou- 
raged Targuin to ſpare neither pains nor coſt, 
in the raiſing a ſtructure to the honour of 
thoſe Gods, who were the authors of ſo glo- 
rious a deſtiny. Accordingly, the foundations 
of it were marked out, and the temple was 
built of almoſt a ſquare form ; for it was but fif- 
teen foot longer than it was broad. It is 
reckoned to have been two hundred foot broad, 
and about two hundred and fifteen foot long. 
The front of this great building was to the 
ſouth, that is, it faced the hill Palatiuus, and 
the Forum Romanum. An hundred ſteps led up 
to it from the Forum, which were divided at 
certain diſtances, by large half-paces, or 
landing-places, to give thoſe who went up 
time to breathe, betore they came to the top 
of the hill, and the foot of the Portico, This 
front conſiſted of three rows of pillars; and 
the two ſides of the temple were adorned with 
a Perifiy/e, conſiſting of a double row of pil- 
lars. It was, in aſter- ages, burnt down more 
than once; and the Romans always rebuilt It, 
ſtill preſerving the ſame proportions : till at 
laſt, the embelliſhments that were added to it, 
made it one of the richeſt ſanctuaries in the 
world. The whole arch of this prodigious 
building was gilt, both within and without. 
It contained three chave!s, one dedicated to 
Tupiter, another to June, and the third to 
Minerva, or was rather three temples under 
the ſame rcof. | 


Q 


to 


Year of to the whole court. However, as he knew that the Gods of thoſe times, 
ROME or their miniſters, were much affected with valuable offerings, he had the 
CCXXXV t precaution to incloſe a rod of gold in his ſtick, without any body's know. 
* — And thus it was a true emblem of his own mind and conduct, 
Tazquin II. who under a contemptible outſide concealed the richeſt gifts of nature. It 
Seventh King. is probable that the Oracle told them, among other things, that there would 
| uickly be a new reign at Rome; becauſe it is ſaid, that when they had per. 
— their father*s commiſſion they enquired which of chem ſhould ſucceed 
Tarquin, and that the God declared, that the government of Rome was deſtin- 
ed to Him who ſoould firſt give a kiſs to his mother. Upon this, we are told, 
that the two brothers either drew lots, which of them at their return to Rom: 
ſhould firſt kiſs his mother Tullia, or agreed to do it both together, that they 
might reign jointly ; but that Brutus, imagining the Oracle had another 
meaning, pretended to fall down by chance and kiſſed the earth, the com- 
mon mother of all living. Whether theſe things be entirely fabulous or not 
the revolution which aboliſhed the Regal Power, happened ſoon after their 
return to Rome. They found che city in a commotion, on account of the war 
in which the King was engaged with the Rutuli. In hopes of recruiting his 
exhauſted treaſury, he had marched his army to Ardea, their capital, about 
20 miles from Rome, thinking to take it without oppoſition : but he 
found himſelf obliged to beſiege it in form. This put him under a re- 
ceſſity of laying a heavy tax upon the people; and this tax greatly in- 
creaſed the number of the malecontents, and diſpoſed them to a revolt. 
$. VI. THE ſiege being carried on very ſlowly, the general officer 
had a good deal of leiſure for diverſions, and they mutually made enter 
tainments for one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus Tarqui- 


CCXLIII. 


company, the converſation happened to turn upon the merit of wives. 
Every one extoll'd the good qualities of his own 3; but Callatinus affirm'd, 
that his Lucretia excelled all others. It was a kind of quarrel, and in 
order to end it, they took the method which mirth and wine inſpired ; 
which was to mount their horſes, and go and ſurprize their wives : and 
it was agreed, that ſhe whom they found employed in the manner molt 
becoming her ſex, ſhould have the preference. Away therefore they gal. 
loped firſt to Rome, where they ſurprized the King's daughters-in-law all 
together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions ; and the Ladies ſeemed 
much diſconcerted by the unexpected return of their huſbands. From 
Rome they haſted away to Collatia, the place where Collatinus reſided in time 
of peace, (He was the grandſon of Egerius, that nephew * of Targuinius Pri 
cus beforementioned, to whom that King gave the city and territory of Collatis 
in property.) Though the night was far advanced when the Princes arrived 
there, they found Lucretia up, with her maids about her, ſpinning and 
working in wool. The company her huſband brought her of a ſudden 
did not diſcompoſe her; and they were all pleaſed with the reception ſhe 
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nius was entertaining his brothers, their kinſman Collatinus being of the 
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gave them. Sextus was ſo captivated with her beauty, and ſo inflamed Vea of 
with paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty made the more violent, ® © M # 
that he became exceedingly unwilling to leave the place ; but there was an : 
abſolute neceſſity for his appearing at the camp before Ardea. However 8E 
he found a pretence to return very ſoon to Callatia; and went to lodge at Seventh King, 
his kinſman's houſe. Lucretia, in her huſband's abſence, entertained him 
withgreatcivility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted to his apart- 

ment. When all were aſleep he ſtole into Lucretia's chamber, and coming 

with his drawn ſword to her bed-ſide laid his left hand upon her breaſt and 

wakened her: Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarquinius, if you ſpeak 8 

word you die. Then he declared his paſſion, and by intreaties mixed with 

menaces endeavoured to make her yield to his deſires. And when he found 

that all was in vain, and that even 4 fear of death could not prevail upon 

her to conſent, he threatned her alſo with infamy, He told her that he 

would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by her when ſhe was dead, 
and then declare to all the world that he had only revenged the injured ho- 

nour of Collatinus. The dread of ignominy was too powerful for Lucre- 

tia's conſtancy 3 Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and early the next morning 

appeared again in the camp. Lucretia, though ſhe had eſcaped 

what ſhe dreaded as the greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the 

thoughts of life after the violence ſhe had ſuffered. She dreſſed herſelf 

in mourning, took a ponyard under her robe, wrote to her huſband at 

the camp to meet her at her father Lucretiuss houſe, and then mounting P. Hal. B. 4. 
her chariot came to Rome. People were ſurprized to ſee her wearing all 

the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, and often asked her as ſhe paſſed — 

what was the cauſe of her grief. She anſwered them only by weeping, 

and when the ſame queſtion was put to her at her father's houſe, ſhe ſtill 

refuſed to diſcover the matter till there ſhould be a full aſſembly of her 

friends and relations whom ſhe deſired might be called together. Upon 

the firſt ſummons great numbers of the Nobility crowded to the houſe, 

and among the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards Poplicola) and Lucius Junius, 

who ſeems to have waited for this moment to throw off that maſk of ſtupi- 

dity, which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When the aſſembly 

was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed her ſelf to her huſband Collatinus, 

diſcloſed in few words the whole ſecret, her own ſhame and his diſho- 

n0ur, and the treacherous author of both: She proteſted the unſpotted 

innocence of her heart, but at the fame time declared her firm reſolu- 

tion not to live, and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Targui- 

#145 go unpuniſhed : All who were preſent gave her one by one their ſo- Liv. 

mn promiſe to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſuffered ; they alſo endeavoured 

o comfort her, by telling her, that the body could not fin, and that there 

could be no guilt, where the mind was unconſenting; but nothing 


: According to Livy, ſhe ſent to defire her kouſe, and it was at Callatia that ſhe killed 
wer and huſband to come to her at her own herſelf. 


Q 2 could 
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Year of could divert her from the deſperate reſolution ſhe had taken: No, ſaid ſhe, 
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King. breaſt. Her father and huſband ſtarting cried out as ſhe fell at their feet ; a 


no woman ſhall hereafter ſurvive ber honour, and ſay, Lueretia was ber 


example; and then having embraced her father and her huſband, as one that 
bids a laſt farewel, ſhe immediately plunged the concealed dagger into her 


mixture of compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole aſſembly; and the blood 
which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her innocence, or repair her glory, ſerved 
likewiſe to cement the union of thoſe illuſtrious patriots who gave 
liberty to Rome. For Brutus going near to the dying Lady, drew the 
3 out of her boſom, and ſhewing it all bloody to the aſſembly, 
es, faid he, I ſwear by this blood, which was once ſo pure, and which 
nothing but royal villany could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius 
Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and 
feword, nor will ever ſuffer any of that family or of any other whatſoever 10 
be King in Rome; Ze Gods, I call you to witneſs this my oath ! —— This 
ſaid, he preſented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the 
reſt of the company, and engaged them to take the ſame oath. Theſe 
noble Romans, ſtruck with amazement at the prodigious appearance of 
wiſdom in an idiot, look'd on him as inſpired, and ſubmitted entirely to 
his conduct. He then let them know, that his folly had been only 
feigned, he exhorted them to defer lamenting the death of Lucretia to 
another time, to behave themſelves now like men and Romans, and think 
only of revenging it; and he adviſed themto begin by ſhutting the gates 
of Rome, and placing a truſty guard to ſecure them, that no body might 
go out of the city to give notice at the camp of what was doing, This 
counſel was approved, and as Lucretius had been left governor of the 
_— by Tarquin, was put in execution without difficulty, 
hen Brutus, cauſing the yet bleeding Lucretia to be carried to the 
place where the Comitia were uſually held, and placing the corps where 
it might be ſeen by every body, ordered the people to be called toge- 
ther, By a ſurprizing inſtance of good-fortune, he happened to be legally 
inveſted with the power of aſſembling the Comitia ; this right was 
annexed to the office of Tribune, or chiet commander of the King's horſe- 
guards, which Targuin had given him, becauſe he thought him incapable 
of uſing it to his rims When the multitude were aſſembled, the 
imagined idiot, to their great ſurpriſe, addreſſing himſelf to them, began 
with an apology for his preſuming to ſpeak in publick on ſo important an 
occaſion ; he in few words explained to them all the myſtery of his paſt 
conduct, and the neceſſity he had been under for more than twenty years 
together, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to preſerve his lite 
after the murder of his father and elder brother. He then procezded to 
tell them the reſolution the Patricians were come to of depoſing the T y- 
rant, and preſs'd them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that deſign. 
He enumerated the crimes by which Tarquin, in concert with the wicked 
Tullia, had made his way to the throne. He put them in mind of Au 
Targuinius (the Tyrant's brother) and the elder Tullia, both perſons of E 
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ly diſpoſitions, and both treacherouſly poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent Year of 
, ſhe. by her huſband the preſent King; the criminal nuptials that RO ME 
followed theſe ſecret murders, and the horrid tragedy that followed thoſe CAILAII- 
nuptials: Servius Tullius, the juſteſt, the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of $M. 
Kings, openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tillia riding in triumph over the Seventh Kin 
body of her expiring father: O execrable fact! ye Gods, the avengers of |;vy and 
injured parents, IE beheld it. But wwby ſhould I dwell on theſe crimes com- D. Hal. 
mitted by the Tyrant againſt his own family and blood ? The wrongs he has done 
bis COUNTRY, bis cruelties to every one of you in particular are in- 
ſufferable aud without end. With what an utter contempt of all our laws 
did he uſurp an electiue Kingdom? And how is it that he has maintained 
himſelf in his illegal fm ? By murders, by baniſhments, by the oppreſſion 
of all his ſubjetts. As for the Patricians———you ſee the condition to which we 
are reduced; — hall ſay nothing of i. ur greateſt enemies could not 
bebold it without compaſſion. And as for you Plebeians, what is become of 
your rights and privileges? Are you ever called together to afſiſs at the 
ſacrifices? to eleft your magiſtrates ? or to give your ſuffrages in publick 
affairs Have you not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves ? The victorious Ro- 
mans, victorious over all the nations around them, are condemned at home to 
undergo the moſt painful drudgeries, to be hewers of ſtone, to ſweat under heavy 
burthens, to work in mines, and breath the unwhol/ome air of ſinks and common 
ſhores. And are theſe miſeries, theſe indignities never to have an end? Or 
if you ever propoſe to aſſert your freedom, how long will you delay it? Is it for 
arquin's death that you wait? What benefit could accrue to you from that ? 
Has he not three ſons, more wicked, if poſſible, than himſelf * By what the 
eldeſt of them has juſt now done, you may judge what is to be expected from 
ſuch a race. There ! Romans, turn your eyes to that ſad ſpectacle - ihe daughter 
if Lucretius—Collatinus's vibe died by ber own band. See there a noble 
Lady, whom the luſt of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of being ber own exe- 
cutioner, to atteſt ber innocence. Hoſpitably entertained by her as a kinſman of 
ber bushand's, Sextus, the per fidious gueſt, became her brutal ravijher. The chaſte, 
the generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the inſult. Glorious woman ! But once 
only treated as a ſlave, ſhe thought life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a 
woman, diſdained a life that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſtall we, 
{oall men with ſuch an example before our eyes, and after five and twenty 
years of ignominizus ſervitude, fhal! we, throngh a fear of dying, defer one 
/mgle inſtant to aſſert cur liberty? No, Romans, now is the time z, the fa- 
wearable moment, we have ſo long waited for, is come. Tarquin is 
nt at Rome. The Patricians are at the head of the enterpriſe. The city 
5 abundantly provided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. There is 
nothing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own courage does not fail us. 
Aud jhall thoſe warriors who bave ever been ſo brave when foreign ene- 
mies were to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts were to be made to gratify the 
emmuicu and avarice of Tarquin, be then only cowards, when they are 
eiter themſelves from ſlavery ? Some of you are perhaps intimidated by 
"ve army which Tarquin now commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
«axe the part of their General. Baniſb ſo groundleſs a fear, The _ of 
werly 
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Year of liberty is natural to all men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight 


ROME 
CCXLIII. 


Seventh King. 


D. Hal. B. 4. 
p. 264. 


preſſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in Rome. They will a; 
A's ſeixe the 5 — of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant there 
may be ſome among them, who through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or à bad educa- 
tion, will be diſpoſed to favour the Tyrant. number of theſe can be 
but ſmall, and we have means ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon. 
They have left us hoſtages more dear to them than life. Their wives, their 
children, their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. Courage Ro- 
mans, the Gods are for us, thoſe Gods whoſe temples and altars 1 impi- 
ous Targuin has profaned by ſacrifices and libations made with polluted hands, 
polluted wwith blood and with numberleſs unexpiated crimes committed againſt 
his ſubjects. O ye Gods who protected our fore-fathers, and ye Genii who 
watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage 
and unanimity in this glorious cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your 
worſhip from all profanation. 

Brutus harangue was often interrupted by the acclamations of the peo. 
ple. Some wept at the remembrance of paſt ſufferings ; others out of joy, 
at the hopes of a more happy government ; and every one called out for 
arms. But Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the people, till they had 
firſt confirmed, by their ſuffrages, a decree of the Senate, which was to this 
effect: It deprived Targuin of all the prerogatives belonging to the re- 
gal authority, condemned him and all his poſterity to 1 baniſh- 
ment, and devoted to the Gods of hell every Roman who ſhould hereaf- 
ter by word or deed endeavour his reſtoration. The Curie being aſſembled 
_ the matter propoſed, they were all unanimous in cbnfirming the Senate's 

ecree. 

And now the adminiſtration was reduced to an Interregnum, and the 
97-27 by another vote, declared Lucretius Inter-Rex ; fo that it was his 

uſineſs to prepare every thing for the choice of new Governors. The 
next queſtion was, what kind of government was moſt eligible. And 
here again Brutus diſcovered himſelf to be a conſummate politician : Ex- 
perience, ſaid he, has fhewn us in the examples of Romulus and Numa, 
and ether good Kings, that it is by no means proper that Rome ſhould be 
withcut ſupreme Magiſirates, to keep an even balance of the Senate's ani 
People's power; but it is neceſſary that the ſovereign authority ſhould neither 
center in one man, nor be perpetual; let it be divided between two, who may 
Jointly make the intereſts of the publick their chief concern: they «vill be a 
check upon each other, and have a mutual emulation in the diſcharge of thetr 
duty. Ilotever, let us take particular care, not is continue their poteer ic 
long, leſt they abuje it, and become unwilling to part with it, Let us change 
the very names of King and Kingdom, and give the two heads that are 10 
govern us, the name of Conſuls , and the Roman ſlate that of py 
7 


* Pomponius the Civilian contends, that the word cen/ulerr, but in a different ſignification, 
name of Conſul was taken from the word con- namely, as importing te conſult, or ak cown- 
fulere, as ſignifying, To watch for the publick fel; hecauſe the intent of thoſe who firſt inſt 
good. Farre derives this name from the ſame tuted the Conſuls, was, that they * do 

nothing. 


3 
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45 aboliſh the pompous b enjigns of regal power, {ceptres, crowns, and Year of 
9 let our Conſuls only fit ph ee 2 a white —_ ROME 
be attended by twelve Lictors . But what am I /aying ? I am not for ut- — 
terly aboliſbing the venerable name of King, which was conſecrated by the 2 
ſame auſpices as Rome bherjelf at ber foundation, Let us give it to that Ma- Seventh King. 
giſtrate io <wbom wwe commit the ſuperintendency of religion; let bis ice be 
far life, and let bim be called King of Sacred Things 4. The heads of the 
conſpiracy approved of this {cheme, and the people being again aſſembled 
by Curie, eſtabliſhed the new form of adminiſtration by a law. 

But to loſe no time, and to put the finiſhing hand to the revolution, 
the people were once more called together, not by Curiæ, but by Centu- 
ries, and directed to come armed to the Campus Martius, in order to the 
election of the two firlt Conſuls. There Junius Brutus, the head of the 
conſpiracy, and T, uy 24 Collatinus the huſband of Lucretia, being pro- 
poſed to the people by Lucretius the Inter. Rex, were unanimouſly choſen 
to the new dignity, the Romans believing they could no where find more 
irreconcilable enemies to the Targuins. Then the cruel Tullia ſeeing her 
huſband's throne over-turned, and that ſhe could no longer be ſafe in Rome, 
left it, to go to Targuin. She was hooted at, and curſed by the populace as 
ſhe paſſed through the city, yet they forbore to offer her any violence. 
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In the mean time Tarquin being informed by ſome who had got out of 


nothing, but with the advice, or counſel, of 
the people, and the Senate. The law which 

the Con ſul at the head of the Repub- 
ick, calls them alſo Pretors and Judges. 
We have this law yet remaining, as quoted 
by Tally in his Third Book of Laws. When it 
was made in the Comitia, which changed the 
Monarchy into a Republick, it is ſaid to have 
run thus: Reges imperio duo ſumo, nique pre- 
endo, judicando, & conſulendo, Pretores, Ju- 
dices, Conſules, appellantur. Militie ſum- 
mam jus habento. Nemini parents. Ollis ſa- 
tu popult furmma lex eflo. 

b The Confuls were only denied the com- 
mon ule of the ſceptre, crown, and an habit 
of diſtinction. Livy, B. zo. aſſures us, that 
the Carſuls, on the days of their triumphs, in 
the publick ſports, and at folemn ſacrifices, 
wore the crown of gold, the ivory ſtaff or 
keptre, and the habit ſtriped with purple, as 
the Kings did. 

© We read in the fourth book of Yalertus 
Maximus, that the Conſuls at firſt retained as 
many Lictors as the Kings, and that they had 
twenty-four. And he adds, that the Conſul 
Poplicala reduced them to twelve. But each 
Conſul was not attended with twelve Lictors; 
neither did they divide them ſo as to have 
each of them fix, They were only guarded 


by the twelve Lifors alternatively, each in 
his month. This we learn from Livy. This 
ceremonial began with the two firſt Conſul. 
The Conſul, who was the oldeſt, or had moſt 
children, or moſt ſuffrages for the Conſul/hip, 
had the Lifors the firſt month. It appears 
by a line in Yirgi/s 6th Book, that Brutus 
was firſt attended with the Faſces, before his 


collegue Collatinus. 


Conſulis imperium hic primus ſæwa ſue ſecures 
Accipiet 


* The Rex Sacrorum, or Rex Sacrificults, 
was a conſiderable dignity a the Romans, 
tho' inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus. 
For fear the name of King ſhould make him 
too proud, they made him but a ſubordinate 
officer, even in the affairs of religion. His 
wife was called Queen. This office was never 
conferred on any, but in the Comitia of the 
people, aſſembled in the Campus Martius, by 
Centuries, Nor could any but a Patrician be 
choſen for it. The King of the Sacrifices was 
not ſuffered to intermeddle in flate-affairs. In- 
ſomach, that when, in the Comitia, the ſa- 
crifice over which he prefided, was ended, he 
withdrew from the aſſembly. 
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Rome before the gates were ſhut, that Brutus was raiſing commotions 


to his prejudice, came in all haſte to the city, attended only by his 
ſons, and a few friends ; but finding the gates ſhut, the people in arms 
upon the walls, and that Lucretius refuſed him entrance, he returned with 


equal expedition to the camp. There to his extreme ſurprize he found 
that the conſpirators had, during his ſhort abſence, gained over the army 
to them. The Conſuls not doubting but Tarquin would, upon the firſt no- 
tice of the revolt, haſten to the city, had ſent · letters to the camp, giving 
an account of the reſolutions taken at Rome, and exhorting the troops to 
ſhake off the tyrant's yoke. Theſe letters Titus Herminius and Marcus 
Horatius had read in a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers convened by Centurie;, 
and the matter being put to the vote, it was unanimouſly agreed to adhere 
to the decree paſſed in the city; ſo that Tarquin being both driven from his 


capital, and rejected by his troops, was forced, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, 


to fly for refuge, with his wife and three ſons to Gabii b, that city of La- 
tium, of which he had formerly made his fon Sextus governor, inveſting 
him with a kind of regal power. Here he continued ſome time, but not 
finding the Latines forward enough to eſpouſe his cauſe, he retired into 
Hetruria, the country of his mother's family, where he hoped to find 
more friends, and a readier aſſiſtance for attempting the recovery of his 
throne, | 


o Livy ſays, that Brutus went in perſon to 
the camp on this affair, but to avoid meeting 
Targuin, ſhunn'd the high road; and that he 
arrived before Ardea at the ſame time that 
Targquin appeared at the gates of Rome. 

> Targuin's fult retreat, according to Livy, 
B. 1. c. 60. was to Cre in Hetruria, whither 
he was followed by only two of his ſons. Sex- 
tus (he adds) retiring to Gabii, as his king- 
dom, was there ſlain by ſome of the inhabi- 
rants, in revenge of his former treachery and 
won OP alſo re mg — to be the 

oungeſt of Targuin's ſons, whereas Diony/ius 
—_— him the eldeſt. The — cer 
author brings Sextus frequently upon the ſtage 
after this time; nay he introduces him 14 
years after the expulſion of his father, at the 
battle of Regillus, where he is killed. The 
actions which Diomſius aſcribes to Sextus in 
that battle, the Fathers Catrou and Rowilli 
give to a fourth ſon of Targuin named Lucius : 
yet neither Diomſius nor Livy mention more 
than three ſons of that King. Levy B. 1. c. 52. 


p. 262, makes Brutus ſay to the people in his 
ſpeech on the affair of Lucretia, that Targuin 
had three ſons more wicked than himſelf: and 
B. 5. p. 268, Tarquin after his baniſhmtnt 
wanders ſiom place to place with Þis thre 
fons. Theſe three ſons were Sextus, Titus and 
Aruns. If indeed we ſuppoſe with Livy that 
Sextus was lain by the Gabini, and yet ſup- 
poſe with Dionyſus, that Targuin had two 
ſons living at the battle of Regi//us, we mult 
unavoidab y allow him to have had, in all, four 
ſons ; for it is agreed, that Arum was killed 
in his encounter with Brutus in the firit bat- 
tle after the regifuge : but it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that Dionyſus who makes two of Targuin's 
ſons to be in the battle of Regi/lus, makes 
Sextus to be one of the two; and Livy, who 
ſuppoſes Sextus to be ſlain before this time, 
ſpeaks but of one ſon of Targuin in that battle. 
However as the learned Fe/vits do frequently 
ſpeak of Targuin's having four ſons, doubtleſs 
they have ſome good authority for it. See 
Cat. and Row. Rom. Hiſt. B. 4. p. 468. and 


calls Sextus, minimus ex tribus. D. Hal, B. 4. p. 494+ B.6. p. 132. n. 4. and p. 171, n. 4. 
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REMARKS, &c. 


In the foregoing hiſtory of the 7 Reman 

ings the events are ner ac- 
— to the chronology obſerved by the 
Fathers Catrow and Noni. Theſe learned 
writers have, in a matter of ſo much uncer- 
rainty, made it their buſineſs with judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh tbe more „ follow- 
ing ſometimes one author, and ſometimes 
another, as they were directed by the rules of 
criticiſm. However, in _— at large ſo 
copious a ſubjeR as a iſtory of Rome, 
chich - to be taken from 
various authors, frequently diſagreeing with 
one another, and ſometimes even with them- 
ſelves, it was next to impoſſible to avoid fal- 
ling now and then into ſome inconfiflency]; 
. 
to engage a very cloſe attention. We have 
an i or two of this kind ee 
neſs in the Jeſuits complete hiftory of the 
—— le errors not bein 2 
fied in this ſhorter account of the Roman 
Kings, it may be proper, at the cloſe of it, 
juſt to mention them. 

Father Catrox (B. 2. p. 133.) has followed 
Plutarch, in fixing Romulus's death to the 
47th year of Rome, and (p. 144.) he has 
followed the ſame author, in fixing Numa's 
birth to the very day that Rome was found- 
ed, and in making him about 40 when he 
was offered the kingdom: (by the words 
about 40, he means, he was in his 4oth 
year, as appears by the date in the margin; 
and ſo Plutarch, Erec iM dar NH 
rent. Nevertheleſs, as the learned 


Father allows with Dioxy/as, but about a year 
to the Inter ; theſe things are incom- 
2 F Ronilli therefore in his note 

. 2. p. 144.) agrees with Petavins, in ſay- 


calculation in placi 

the foundation of Rome in April in the 14 
year of the 6th olympiad, and the death of Ro- 
mulus in Fu inthe 1ſt year of the 16th olym · 
piad. ifference between theſe two dues 
15 38 years and ſome months. Nama was 
therefore in his 39th year, when his prede- 
ceſſor died, and the Interregnum 1 
a year, he was in his 40th year when he was 
choſe King. | 

A I ” Father Catrou has placed the tale · 
ing Corniculum by Tarquinius Priſcus in the 
5th year of his reign, yet it is plain from 
the whole number of years given to Tarquin's 
reign, wiz. 37 or 38, and the age of 
his ſueceſſor Servius Tullius, when he [Serwies] 
aſcended the throne, wiz. 30, that Cornica- 
lum could not have been taken before the 
7th or 8th of Tarquin's Government; becauſe 
— not yet born, when that city was 


deſtroyed. 

N. B. In ſpeaking of the Interregnam, 
p. 48. of this work, it ought to have been 
obſerved, that Dionyſus in his account of 
that ſort of government differs from Livy and 
Platareb. The two latter give but 5 days to the 
duration of the reign of each Decury of Inter- 
Kings, whereas Diomſius makes each man of 
each Decury to reign 5 days, and conſequent- 
ly each Decury 50. | 
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Remarks, occaſioned by Sir 1/aac Newton's 


jections 


to the ſuppoſed 244 years duration of the regal ſtate 


of Rome. 


17 E number of years aſſigned in antient kiſtory, to the lives and reigns of 


the ſeveral Kings 


of Rome, muſt for the moſt part be meerly conjectural, 


that Romulus reigned above 38 years. 
They follow e, lai 


and even falſe, if we admit Sir Iſaac Newton's computations concerning the 
duration of the regal ftate. And that his computations with regard both to 
tbe 7 Kings of Rome and to the 14 Kings of Alba are near the truth, ene 
can bardly help being diſpoſed to believe, for the ſake of Virgil, becauſe they 
clear him from that monſtrous anachroniſm [of near 300 years] which be has 
ben ſo often reproached with, as a licence unpardonable even in a poet, and 
nate neas and Dido contemporary, 
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REMARKS, occaſioned by 


When the Greeks and Latines (ſays Sir Jſaac, p. 128.) were forming their 
technical chronology, there were great diſputes about the antiquity of Rome: 
the Greeks made it much older than the olympiads : ſome of them faid it 
was built by eas; others by Romus, the ſon or grandſon of Latings 
King of the Aborigenes ; others by Romus the ſon of Ulyſſes, or of Aca- 
nius, or of Ttalus : and ſome of the Latines at firſt fell in with the opinion 
of the Greeks, ſaying that it was built by Romulus the ſon or grandſon of 
AEneas. Timaus Siculus repreſented it built by Romulus the grandſon of 
Fneas, above an hundred years before the olympiads; and ſo did Nevius 
the poet, who was twenty years older than Ennius, and ſerved in the firſt 
Punic war, and wrote the hiſtory of that war, Hitherto nothing certain 
was agreed upon, but about 140 or 150 years after the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, the to ſay that Rome was built a ſecond time by 
Romulus, in the fi age after the deſtruction of Trey: By ages 
meant reigns of the Kings of the Latines at Alba, and reckoned the 
fourteen reigns at about 432 years, and the following reigns of the 7 Kings 
of Rome at 244 years, both which numbers made up the time of 676 years 
from the taking of Troy according to theſe chronologers ; but are much 
too long for the courſe of nature : and by this reckoning they placed the 
building of Rome upon the 6th or 7th olympiad; but this can ſcarce be 
reconciled to the courſe of nature: for I do not meet with any inſtance in 
all hiſtory, ſince chronology was certain, wherein ſeven Kings, moſt of 
whom were ſlain, reigned 244 years in continual ſucceſſion. The 14 
reigns of the Kings of the Latines at twenty years apiece one with another 
amount unto 280 years, and theſe years counted from the taking of Trey 
end in the 38th olympiad : and the ſeven reigns of the Kings of Rome, 
four or five of them being ſlain, and one depoſed, may at a moderate 
reckoning amount to fifteen or ſixteen years apiece, one with another : 
let them be reckoned at ſeventeen years apiece, and they will amount 
unto 119 years, which being counted backwards from the regifuge, end al- 
ſo in'the 38th olympiad : and by theſe two reckonings Rome was built in 
the 38th olympiad, or thereabout. The 280 years and the 119 years to- 
gether make up 399 years; and the ſame number of years ariſes by count- 
ing the twenty and one reigns at nineteen years apiece : and this being the 
whole time between the taking of Troy and the regifuge, let theſe years 
be counted backwards from the regifuge, An. 1. Olymp. 68. and they 
will place the taking of Troy about 74 years after the death of Solomon ; 

which death of Solomon Sir Jaac places 979 years before Chriſt ; ſo that 

e fall of Troy, after which Anecas began his voyages, will be about 905 
years before Chriſt ; and as Sir Jaac makes the building of Carthage by 
Dido to be 883 before Chriſt, there are according to him little more than 
20 years betweeg theſe two laſt-mentioned events.] 

Might not ſomething be collected from the antient hiſtorians themſelve: 
againſt their own chronological reckonings about the duration of the regal ſtate 
of Rome, and in favour of Sir Iſaac Newton's calculations? 

For Inſtance. The hiſtorians give 37 or 38 years to the reign of = 
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Sir Is AAC NewToN's Book of Chronology. 
lus 3 yet if they bad not explicitly fixed that date to it, one ſhould never have 
gueſſed, 4 any thing they relate of bis life or death, that bis government was 
of near ſo long a duration: on the contrary, one ſhould have been apt to con. 
clude from what they themſelves have written concerning bim, that be reigned 
little more than 17 years. For, | 


I. IT SEEMS pretty evident from Plutarch, that: Romulus's ſriumpb over 
the Veientes was about the 17th year of his reign. This author having related 
how Romulus took Fidenæ, and ſent thither a Roman colony on the 1des of 
April, goes on to tell us, that quickly after a plague broke out, and that be- 
fore the plague ceaſed the Camerini invaded the Romans; that Romulus 
without delay marched againſt them, defeated them, took Cameria their city, 
Ar balf its inhabitants to Rome, and ſent from Rome double the 

er to Cameria; and that this was done on the kalends of Auguſt ; fo 
many citizens, /ays Plutarch, had he to 2 after ALMOST SIXTEEN 
years time, that he had inhabited Rome. It was then before the 17th year 
of Rome, according to Plutarch, that Romulus reduced Fidenz and Ca- 
meria, The ſame author proceeds immediately to relate, that the Veientes 
being alarmed at this increaſe of the Roman power, made Fidenz the pre- 
tence for beginning a war with Rome. They demanded Fidenz back as a 
city belonging to them; and their demand being ſcornfully rejected, they took 
the field, dividing their forces into two bodies : One attacked the garriſon of 
Fidenæ <vith ſucceſs ; the other marched againſt Romulus, and was defeated 
by bim. One battle more put an end to the war: Romulus obtained à deciſive 
vigory, for which he triumphed on the ides of October. Plutarch does not 
indeed expreſiy name the year, but there is nothing in bis relation, or in the 
circumſtances of the war, to make us think the war of any long continuance, or to 
incline us to place the triumph of Romulus later than the 17th year of Rome, 
where Pighius has placed it in his edition of the capitoline tables, as may be ſeen 
at the end of this volume, Onuphrius Panvinius, in his commentary upon his 
own 5th book of Faſti, p. 347, having cited Plutarch's authority for placing 
the triumph of Romulus over the Camerini in the 16th of Rome, and for 
Placing the ſame King's triumph over the Veientes on the ides of October, 
declares that he cannot ſo much as conjefture in what year Romulus had 
this laſt triumph ;, yet one would think For Plutarch's account of the occaſion 
of the war, and the progreſs of it, that Panvinius bad ſufficient rea- 
Jon not to place this war 1 Jate as the 21ſt year of Rome, which be has 
dne in bis firſt book of Faſti, p. 1. 

Net only Plutarch, but Dionyſius alfo and Livy make the taking of 
Fidenze the pretence to the Veientes for beginning the war; they ſpeak of 
iois war as begun ſoon after the reduction of that town, and they neither 
sf them ay any thing «which ſhould induce us to believe that the war was of 
any conſiderable duration; ſince therefore the taking of Fidenæ was in the 
16th or before the 16th of Romulus, there is no rea/on whatſoever to quarrel 
Ub Pighius's conjecture, which places the triumph of Romulus over ile 
Veientes in the 17th of Rome. | 
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120 RE MAR K 8, occaſioned by 
II. IT APPEARS from Dionyfius, Livy and Plutarch, that the ye. 
ductian of the Veientes (which Pighius with good reaſon places in the 17th of 
Rome) was the laſt military exploit of Romulus's life. | 

Dioxys1vs having related the particulars of the war with Veii, the de. 
| ciſive victory gained by Romulus, and his triumpb on that occafion, \concludes 

1. | with words to this 4 : Theſe are the moſt memorable wars of Romy. 

' 4} int; an untimely „ven he was in the bloom of his military glory, 

bindered him from ſubduing any of the other neighbouring nations: 

4 { Livy, when be has ſpoken of the ſame war, goes an much in the ſame 

1 manner with Dionyſius > : Theſe were almoſt all the atchievements at 

| home and abroad during the reign of Romulus; and then ſpeaks of bi; 


death. And 
PLuTarcH ſays expreſiy, that this war [with the Veientes] was the haft 
war that Romulus ever waged ©. | 


| * theſe two points be granted, that Romulus's war with Veii wa; 
bis laſt war, and that this was ſiniſbed about the 17th year of Rome, it will 
fellow, that the 20 laſt years of bis reign, if be rei 37, were year; 
of PEACE. But is it probable, that a Prince of fo unbounded an ambitinn, 
fo active and enterprizing a ſpirit, ſhould paſs twenty years in peace with al 
bis neighbours whom be bad ſo much provoked, ani who had fo much reafm 
to be jealous of the growing ſtrength of Rome? Or if the Romans when ther 
fent an offer of the "TAS, to Numa, bad of 37 years, the whole periad 
fince the birth of their ſtate, been the laſt 20 in peace, how could be, uit 
any appearance of juſtice, in bis anſwer to the deputies, ſpeak of the Romans 
at a people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, ever in war and mſatiably eager of conquel ? 
Plutarch tells us, that the Romans, when Numa aſcended the throne, wer: 
become bard as iron by war; and that this Prince thought religion the en 
means 10 ſoften fuch ſtubborn minds, and moderate their martial fury ;, ani 
Livy calls them animos militia efferatos. There is nothing in any of . 
&iſtorians to favour the ſuppoſition of Rome*s continuing 20 years in peace u 
Romulus's time, except ibis only, that they fix his death to the 27th year of i 
ey, whereas bis wars ſeem to bave ended in the 171h. 

If to the ſuppoſed 20-peaceful years of Romulus's reign, wwe add the 4; 
of Numa*s, we muſt ſay, that the Romans bad been 63 years in pear, 
tuen Tullus Hoſtilius came to the throne: And if fo, we ſhall perber: 
bave more reaſon to admire him for his own martial ſpirit and that arc 
love of war with which be could ſo quickly animate all his countrymen, «wo 
ſuch a long habit of peace may well be ſuppoſed to have rendered unapt to milita 
exerciſes; I ſay we ſball perhaps have more _ to. admire him for bar; 
been able ta make bis Romans ſoldiers, than to admire Numa for only confun- 


Od roi owvicyoay Di Prjpvhc yevteFou Wot. p. 114. | 
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Sir Isaac NRzWTOx's Book of Chronology. 
ine them peaceful citizens and bushandmen, which had already been for 
x. years paſt. The eaſe with which Tullus Halle revived the — 
ſpirit of the Romans may perhaps give ſome cauſe to doubt whether Numa's 
reign, which is by all agreed to have been @ reign of uninterrupted peace, did 
in reality laſt 4.3 years. 
But to return 10 Romulus. | 
III. MAY 1T not be fairly collected from all the three hiſtorians before- 
mentioned, that Romulus's victory over the Veientes was not only the laſt 
military exploit of bis life, but an exploit which did not long precede his 
death, at leaſt not 20 years ? It bas been already obſerved, that Dionyſus 
and Livy paſs immediately from the concluſion of the Veientan war to the 
| King's aſſaſſination. Plutarch does the ſame; and it is farther to be re- 
' marked, that Plutarch and Dionyſius make the affront which Romulus put 
upon the Senators, when without conſulting them, he reſtored to the Vei- 
entes 50 hoſtages (which they bad given bim to ſecure the performance of 
their engagements by the treaty of peace) to be one of the chief provocation: 
ephich incited the Senators to murder bim. And this offence is mentioned as 
a thing recent at the time of bis death. His ſudden diſappearing ſoon af- 
ter this, ſays Plutarch, brought the Senate under ſuſpicion and calumny. 
Plutarch mentions another recent offence given the Senate, which ought not 
to be paſid over, That the King by his ſole authority ſhared among the 
ſoldiers the lands acquired by the war. Now, tho it is not ſaid at what 
time the King gave the Senators theſe provocations, wwe cannot eaſily ſuppoſe 
it to be @ great while after the war; and it will be very hard to ſuppoſe it 
20 years after, Hoſtages are not uſually detained very long after poſſeſſion 
Nielded of the intereſt intended to be ſecured by ſuch pledges ; nor is it uſual 
to defer, for a long time, the yielding of ſuch poſſeſſion to a victorious ene- 
my. The Veientes were to yield to the Romans ſome lands on the Tyber 


called the 9 villages, and alſo ſome ſalt-pits at the mouth of that river: 7 


make theſe ceſſions required no long time. However, as Dionyſms tells us, 
that thoſe hoſtages were to be a ſecurity that the Veientes ſhould not make 
any new attempt, this argument loſes ſomething of its force. But as to the 
aber provocation, mentioned by Plutarch, if would be highly unreaſonable 


t5 ſuppoſe that the conquered lands with which Romulus rewarded bis ſoldiers, 
were not given them till 20 years aſter the conqueſt. 


TO COME NOW to the ab King of Rome, Tarquinius Priſcus, 
* is ſaid to have reigned 38 years, and to have been 80 years old when be 

ed ; 

Dionyſius has ſbewn the many abſurdities which follow the ſuppoſition of 
this Firſt Tarquin's being the father of Tarquin the Proud: Net be tells us, 
that this is the opinion of Fabius Pictor, and of all the other hiſtorians, except 
Lucius Pifo. Livy ſays, the point is not clear, but that he believes what 
the hiſtorians generally relate, ¶ that Superbus was the ſon of Priſcus, and 
nat the grandſon.) Plutarch, th? be bad double read Dionylius's rea- 
herings, declares himſelf to be in ſuſpenſe upon the malter. 
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RE MAR K 8§, occaſioned by 
M bence could it be that Livy ſhould adbere to an opinion ſo full of abſur- 
dities, and Plutarch be in doubt, but that the authorities for that opinion 
were too conſiderable to be rejected! | 

The abſurdities with cvubich Dionyſius has ſhewn that opinion to be attend- 
ed, ariſe wholly from the great number of years given to the reigns and lives 
of ſome of the Kings, ſo that if with Sir Iſaac Newton wwe ſhorten thoſe lives 
and reigns the 400 culty vaniſhes, and the ancient and common tradition with 
reſpett to the point in queſtion will have its proper weight. 

The ſubſtance of Dionylius's reaſoning is thts. | 

Tarquinius Priſcus was 80 years old when be died, after a reign of 38 
years. His wife Tanaquil who came with bim from Hetruria to Rome at 
his age of 25, and who ſurvived him, was but 5 dw younger than be, 
conſequently 75 at his death. She cannot be Juppeſe to have children 
after 50. Aruns the brother of Tarquin the Proud, was 2 years younger 
than be; conſequently if Tarquin the Proud was her ſon, ſbe cannot have 
been more than 48 when ſhe bore him, If ſo, Tarquin the Proud muſt have 
been 27 when bis father died, and as Servius Tullius, whom Tarquin fucceed- 
ed, reigned 44 years, Tarquin muſt have been 71 at the time of his acceſſion 
to the throne ; and ſince he reigned 25 years, be muſt have been 96 when 
he was expelled ; and ſince after bis baniſhment, he carried on the war 14 
years againſt the Romans, during which war be is ſaid to have been in every 
action, he muſt have kept the field till be was 110. | 

New, ſays Dionyſius, would Tanaquil have placed a ſtranger on the throne 
preferably to her own ſon, if her own ſon had been of an age to govern? A 
ſtranger that was but 3 years older than her ſon ? (for Servius was then but 
30.) Or would Tarquin, a man of ſo much ſpirit, have quietly ſuffered it ? 

Can Tarquin be eee to have been 71, when with ſo much ſtrength 
and vigour he ſeized Servius Tullius by the middle, burried him in his arms 
through the Senate-bouſe, and caſt him headlong from the top of the ſteps at 
the entrance of it ? 

Or is it credible, that Tarquin at 96 ſbould be at the head of an army per- 
forming all the functions of a General, as it is agreed he did at Page 4 of 
Ardea, at the lime of bis dethronement ? 

Or that from 96 to 110, be ſhould conſtantly be in war, and in every 
action of that war? 

All theſe things, ſays Dionyſius, are incredible ; and thus it is that be 
combats the 22 that the 2d Tarquin was the ſon of the 1ſt ; and it 
ſeems impoſſible to avoid his concluſion any other way, than by denying the 
premiſes, that is, by cutting off ſome of the 80 years given to the hfe of 
Tarquin, and of the 38 of his reign, and alſo of the 44 years allowed to ile 
reign of Servius Tullius. 

ionyſius bimſelf ſeems to furniſh an argument for abridging the dura- 

tion of Servius Tullius's government. He tells us in the very beginning of 

his hiſtory of Servius's reign, (and he plainly ſpeaks of the beginning of ibis 

Prince's reign) That the Patricians being much diſſatisfied to find, that Ser- 

vius having taten the reins of government into his bands only as a 11115 
ende 
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intended to hold them as a King, came to this reſalution; That the very 
time be aſſembled the Senate, they would oblige bim to lay down the faſces and 
all the. ot enfegn: of royalty, and would chuſe Inter-Kings, in order to 
roceed to a legal election of a ſucceſſor to Tarquin : That Servius being ap- 
priſed of their deſign, applied A gain ibe People to ſupport bim; and, 
that to this end, having aſſembled the People, be among other benefits promiſed 
to caſe them with regard to the publick taxes, by aſſeſſing every one in 
portion to his ſubſtance, it being unreaſonable (as he — that the 
r ſhould contribute equally with the rich to the expences of the ſtate. 
bervius in conſequence of his PROMISE, when they bad choſen him King, and 
he had made ſome previous regulations, inſtituted the Cenſus, dividing the 
Citizens into Claſſes and Centuries, &c. by which inſtitution the burden of 
the taxes was thrown all upon the great and the rich. 

As the Senate obſtinately refuſed to confirm the People's choice of Servius to 
be King, and as Servius depended wholly on the People's affections for the 
preſervation of his authority, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he put 24 years 
diſtance between ſo important a promiſe and the performance? Now if the 
Cenſus, which was to be renewed every 5 years, and to be always cloſed 
ya Luſtrum, was inſtituted in the beginning of Servius Tullius's reign, 
How came it to paſs that there were no more than 4 Luſtra during the 44 
years of this Prince's adminiſtration ? That this was the number of Luſtra 
in Servius's time, Pighius, (p. 48.) ſays, may be collected from the Capito- 
line marbles ; and we have alſo Val. Maximus's authority for it, B. 4. 
Would Servius neglef the obſervance of his own inſtitution ? An inſtitution 
that was his maſterpiece of policy, and his chief glory? To have 4 Luſtra 
in bis reign required ftritly but 16 years, the firſt Luſtrum being at the 
time of the inſtitution z and ſhould we ſuppoſe that be was killed juſt before a 
new Cenſus ſhould have been taken, ſtill the 4 Luſtra could demand but 20 
years, If therefore it might be granted that this inſtitution was ſo near the 
berinning of Servius Tullius's reign, as the 5th year of it, (and certainly 
Dionyſius ſeems to favour ſuch a conjecture) we may by this way of reaſon- 
ing cut off about 20 years of the 44 aſſigned for the duration of his govern- 
ment. 

That the firſt Luſtrum was in the 11th or 12th year of Servius, 1. e. inthe 
year 186 or 187 of Rome, Onuphrius Panvinius zells us, may be collected 
from a paſſage in Cenſorinus's book, De Die Natali, cap. 13. where it is 
ſaid, that there were 640 years between the firſt Luſtrum and the 75th, which 
75th Luſtrum was in the year 826. The difference between 186 and 826 15 640. 
And this ¶ that the firſt Luſtrum was in the year 186 or 187 of Rome,] adds 
Panvinius, is confirmed by Livy*s placing the inflitution of the Cenſus juſt 
after Servius Tullius had vanguiſbed the Hetrurians : For (as be goes on to 
obſerve) the 2d triumph of Servius over the Hetrurians is marked in the 
Capitoline tables in the year 186. 

ow as to Livy's authority in this matter, it will be as good for placing 
the firſt Luſtrum juſt aſter the firſt triumph of Servius over the Hetrurians 


(which according to the Capitoline tables was in the year of Rome 182, i. e. 
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RE MAR K 8, occaſioned by 
the 7th Servius Tullius) as for placing it after the ſecond triumph, 
Nay, Zvi Father Rows make uſe of this ſame authority for placing 
it after the third triumph over the Hetrurians, and but little more than 20 
years before the death 3 who is ſaid 10 have reigned 44. 

It is to be obſerved, that Panvinius p. 54, Pightus p. 48, and Father 
Rouille B. 4. p. 385, ſeem all inclined to believe, that the 4 Luſtra of Ser. 
vius Tullius followed one another regularly according to the inſtitution, and 
that the Cenſus was renewed every 5 years. Panvinius ſays expreſily, that 
it is probable Servius did in the firſt Luftra obſerve the order which he 
himſelf had eſtabliſhed : And therefore, as be places the firſt Luſtrum in the 
12th year of Servius, he places the 4th Luſtrum (the laſt that was performed 
in that Prince's time) in the 27th year of his reign. But now whatever force 
of argument there is in this probability of Servius's obſerving regularly his 
own 8 ſupporting Panvinius's dating the Luſtra as be does, 
the ſame there will be for the confetture, that Servius did not reign 44 years: 
For by Panvinius's own way of reckoning, the King muſt bave ordered no 
Cenſus from the 27th to the 44th year of his government, and conſequently 
have ſhewn a great neglect of the inſtitution in queſtion. 

As the cutting off ten years from Servius Tullius's reign, and the giving 
them to Tarquia the Proud, might in ſome meaſure remove the difficulties 
which have been here ſtarted koncerning the ſmall number of Luſtra in Servius's 
time, it may not be improper to examine what authority there is for ſuch re- 
trenching and giving. Panvinius p. 52, ſays there is ſome controverſy between 
authors concerning the number of years that Servius reigned; and on one ſid: 
he draws up Dionyſius, Livy, and Solinus; ond on the other, Meſſala 
Corvinus, Sextus Rufus, Eutropius, Euſebius, Caffiodorus and Bede. One 
would imagine at firſt, that theſe ſix laſt- named writers, who, be tells us, 
give but 34 years to Servius Tullius and 35 to Tarquin the Proud, were fo 
many diſtintt authorities concurring for ſome good reaſon in one ſentiment : 
But the truth is, that this manner of dividing 69 years between the two 
Kings bas nothing to ſupport it but Euſebius's chronicle, which Caſſiodorus 
and Bede have only copied. 

As to Meſſala Corvinus, Voſſius in lib. 1. cap. 18. de Hiſt, Lat. ob/erves, 
that the book De Auguſti Progenie [where that diviſion of the 69 years is 
made] is falſiy aſcribed to Meſſala.eſt is ſcriptor plane ſuppoſititius. 

And as to Sextus Rufus and Eutropius, Panvinius has made a miſtake; 

for both thoſe writers follow Dionyſius and Livy in this particular. See Sex. 
Ruf. p. 1. and Eutrop. B. 1. 

So then we have in reality no writer to oppoſe to Dionyſius and Livy but 
Euſebius; and that be no where aſſigns any reaſon for differing from thee 
hiſtorians one may ſafely believe without being at the pains of bunting over ai 
bis works, ſince Scaliger has been put to it to find a reaſon for him. Scall- 
ger ſuppoſes that what induced Euſebius to make ſuch a diſtribution as has bets 
mentioned, of the 69 years, was the difficulty be found, without it, of rang- 
ing certain events, recorded by _ authors, under the Reigns of thoſe kings 
in whoſe times they are ſaid to have happened. Sine dubio ideo hos ann 
regum Rom. mutilavit Euſebius, quia quæ a quibuſdam ſcriptoribus nota 
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videbat, ſub regibus Rom. non poterant convenire, niſi annos aliorum re- | 
gum truncaret, alios extenderet. Ses p. 92 of Scaliger's Animadverſions on 
Euſebius's Chronicon. 

If therefore the objeftion that bas been raiſed from the few Luſtre in 
Servius's reign, bas any ſtrength in it, the authority of thoſe tho take 10 years 
from that Prmce and give them to Tarquin the Proud, will not in any de- 

er weaken it. | a . 

To concluae theſe Remarks. * 

IT HAS been already > — Sir os 3 calculations, 

nded on experience and the courſe of nature, wi ly juſtify Virgil with 
—_ to the contemporality of neas with Dido. p OE | 

And «ve have alſo ſeen, that the ſhortening the reigns of ſome of the Roman 
Kings, in conformity to Sir Iſaac's ſcheme, will, in drvers reſpedts, render 
the accounts left us, by the hiſtorians, of the Regal State of Rome more credible 
and conſiſtent. 

It will free us from the hard neceſſity of ſuppoſing that ſuch a rough, rapa- 
cious, impetuous people as the firſs Romans were, paſſed 63 years from the 
17th of Rome in continued peace. 

It wwill juſtify the moſt ancient Latine Hiſtorians in making Tarquinius 
Priſcus to be the Father of Tarquin the Proud; a matter that puzzled 
Dionyſius, Livy. and Plutarch. 

And it will remove the difficulty concerning Servius Tullius's neglect of 
his own wiſe inſtitution, 

THERE IS yet another difficulty with which Dionyſius, Livy and 
Plutarch were embarraſſed, and whick will alſo be removed by Sir Iſaac's 
calculations. 

Thoſe three biſtorians do all take notice, that it was a commonly received 
tradition, that Numa and Pythagoras, the Samian, were contemporary, 
and that the King got ſome of his rare lights from the Philoſopher. This tra- 

dion they all three oppoſe. Nevertheleſs it would ſeem, that there was ſome- 
thing very ſtrong to ſupport it, ſince Plutarch, rather than entirely rejeft 
tbe contemporality of Pythagoras with Numa, is willing to believe, that there 
as @ certain Pythagoras, who was prior to bim of Samos, and who did in: 
deed live in that King's time, and communicate to bim ſome uſeful knowledges, 
Dionyſius alſo mentions this way of ſolving the difficulty, but at the ſame time 
leclares, that he knows of no author of credit, Greek or Roman, who men- 
lions this other Pythagoras. 

The reaſon which the three hiſtorians give for denying the Samian Philo- 
ber to be Numa's inſtructor is the manifeſt anachroniſm, into which ſuch a 
conceſſion would lead them. | 

Livy ſays, that it is plain, it was above 100 years afier Numa, and in 

've time of Servius Tullius, that Pythagoras [the Samian] kept a School 

if young ſtudents upon the remoteſt coaſt of Italy, about Metapontum, Hera- Z,, B. i. 
and Crotona. p. 22. 

PLuTARcn tells us, that ſome affirm Pythagoras lived five ages after p,, x... 
* 8 is to ſay, five reigns of Kings, And 
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22 contends, that N — 5m not a few 
rs, entire generations, is to ſay, reigns ngs, or about 
_ pong (as be yo on) Numa began W reger towards the middle 
pro 1p Pythagoras did not teach in Italy till after the 50th 
— if with Sir Iſaac Newton we fix the foundation of Rome in the 
38th olympiad, or thereabout, and allow to Romulug's reign about 20 year; 
or 5 olympiads, Numa's acceſſion to the throne will have been in the 43d 
olympiad, or thereabout ; from which time to the 51/t olympiad, which ſcems 10 
be the date fixed by Dionyſus for Pythagoras's coming into Italy, there will 
be no more than about 28 years : ſo that by theſe reckonings Numa and Py. 
thagoras will have been contemporary, and the anachroni/m with which th: 
common tradition, before-mentioned, bas been loaded, vaniſhes. 

The whole difficulty in this matter we ſee aroſe from the biſtorians adbering 
too ſtrictly to their artificial chronology, a manner of reckoning, which Plu- 
tarch an ſome occaſions ſoems to make light of, as in the following paſſage in 
bis life of Solon, quoted by Sir Iſaac Newton, (p. 49.) The 
« of Solon with Creſus ſome think they can confute by chronology. Bu 
« a hiſtory ſo illuſtrious, and verified by fo many witneſſes, and which is 
« more, 3 to the manners of Solon, and worthy of the greatneſs 
« of his mind, and of his wiſdom, I cannot perſuade my ſelf to reject 
<< becauſe of ſome Chronological Canons, as they call them, which hundreds 
« of authors correcting, have not yet been able to conſtitute any thing 
certain, in which they could agree amongſt themſelves, about repugnan- 
« cies.” 

Sir Iſaac's words, immediately after citing this e from Plutarch, 
will not improperly cloſe theſe Ss T pee 

As for the chronology of the Latines, that is ſtill more uncertain [than 
that of the Greeks.) Plutarch repreſents great uncertainties in the originals 
of Rome, and ſo doth Servius d. The old records of the Latines were 
burnt © by the Gault, an hundred and twenty after the regifuge, and 
fixty four years before the death of Alexander the Great; and Quintus Fu- 
eu, Pictor, the d oldeſt hiſtorian of the Latines, lived an hundred years 
later than that King, and took almoſt all things from Diocles Peparethius, 
2 Greek. | 


* Plut. in Rem. and Num. 
> is Enid. 7. v. 678. 
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SECOND BOOK. 


From the eſtabliſhment of the Rouan CoumonweAtTH 
in the year of Rome 244, to the re-building of the 
City in 365, after the burning of it by the Gawls. 


CHAP. I. 


J. I. The ſlate and condition of Rome on the abolition of the Regal 
Power. F. II. Tarquin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in 
Hetruria to ſend an Embaſſy io Rome in his favour, with a letter from 
bim to the Roman people. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from the Tar- 
2 to the Romans. The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the young 

icians in a plot againſt the new government. It is diſcovered by 
Vindicius @ ſlave. Brutus condemns his own ſons to death and ſees the 
execution. F. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the Conſulſhip ; and 
Valerius is choſen to ſucceed bim. F. V. Tarquin having ſtirred up the 
Tarquinienſes and Veientes to take arms in his cauſe, they come to a battle 
with the Romans, in which Brutus is ſlain. F. VI. The people entertain 
4 /ealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give him the name of Po- 
plicola or Popular, on account of the laws he makes in their favour, to the 
diminution of the Conſular Authority. 


.. H E baniſhment of the Targuins delivered Rome from her v. of R. 244: 
domeſtic tyrants, but it raiſed her many enemies abroad, Bef. J. C. 508. 
and by occaſioning the defection of her allies, reduced her Jv*1vs Buv- 

| empire almoſt within the ſame limits where Romulus had left (,7.,viCor- 

it. What might properly be called the Roman territory, had always been arm, 
confined to a very narrow circuit. In the ſpace of 243 years, the Romans Conſuls 
though conſtantly victorious in war had not gained land enough to ſupply 

their city with proviſions. The main ftrength of the ſtate lay in the 

number of the citizens of Rome, which the cuſtom of tranſplanting the 

S 2 inhabitants 
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J. of R. 244- inhabitants of the conquered cities thither had ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, 
—— Ri. that it put the Romans in a condition of uſurping an authority over other 
P- nations, the moſt inconſiderable of which had an extent of country far ex- 


ceeding theirs. By frequent incurſions and depredations they ſo haraſſed 
the petty ſtates of Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were conſtrain. 
ed to enter into treaties with Rome, whereby they obliged themſelves to 
furniſh her with auxiliaries whenever ſhe ſhould-be to invade and pil. 
lage the lands of her other neighbours. Submiſſions of this kind the 
making alliances with her; and theſe uſeful alliances ſupplied the want of 
a larger territory. But now upon the change of her government, all her 
allies forſook her at once and either ſtood neuter or eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the baniſh'd King; ſo that ſhe was left entirely to her fe}f to maintain the 
liberty ſhe had aſſumed. | 

Rome however enjoyed a profound peace in the beginning: of the new 
adminiſtration. The Army which had been employed in the ſiege ef 
Ardea marched home under the conduct of Herminius and Horatius, who 
had made a truce with the Ardeates for 15 years. Upon this increaſe of 
ſtrength by the return of the troops which had ſerved under Targuin, the 
Conſuls thought it expedient to convene the people again by Centuries in 
the Campus Martius, and when they had in long ſpeeches exhorted them 
to concord, the decree, paſſed ſome days before againſt the Targquins, 
was confirmed. Nor was this all. The Conſuls ſtanding before the altar 
where expiatory facrifices had been juſt offered, took an oath in the 
name of t an? Mars their children and poſterity, that they would- never re- 
call King Targuin, nor his children, nor their poſterity from baniſhment, 
nor create any other King of Rome, nor ſuffer any to be created; and 
they made the people take the ſame oath. After this the Comitia proceeded 
to elect a Rex Sacrorum to preſide at the facrifices ; and many of the laws 
of Servius Tullius were revived to the great joy of the people, who were 
reſtored to their ancient right of deciding by their votes in all important affairs. 

Brutus, being jealous of ſome in the Senate, put all the Senators likewiſe 
to the teſt of an oath. In this venerable body Valerius was the man of the 
greateſt weight. He had expected to be named Conſul at the firſt election, 
and being highly diſpleaſed at the preference given to Collatinus, had for ſome 
time withdrawn himſelf from publick affairs ; infomuch that he began to 
be ſuſpected of favouring the baniſhed King: But he removed theſe appre- 
henſions, by the remarkable zeal he ſhewed for liberty, when the day came 
for the Senators to take the ſame oath which the people had taken, He was 
the firſt man who ſwore never to favour the pretenſions of the Targuins, and 
his actions foon after proved the ſincerity of his oath. * 

$. II. IN the mean time the Tarquins were uſing their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſtir up the neighbouring ſtates to take arms againſt Rome. Having 


* Livy and Dion. Hal. » or in fixing the (which the Fathers Catreu and Rowil/e con- 
Conſulſhip of Brutus and Collatinus tothe year ſtantly follow) fix it to the year 244- 
of Rome 245; but the Capitoline Tables, 
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wandered from city to city, the old King at length made Targuini in V. of R. 24 
Hetruria his place of reſidence; and by moving words he fo raiſed * 


compaſſion of the Tarquinienſes as to engage them to ſend an Embaſſy to 
Rome, with a modeſt, ſubmiſſive letter from himſelf, directed to the Roman 
people. The Ambaſſadors arriving, ſented to the Senate in ſuch ſtrong 
terms the reaſonableneſs of letting the King be heard, before he was con- 
demned, and the danger which threatned the Roman ſtate, from the neigh- 
bouring powers, if that common juſtice was refuſed, that the Conſuls were 
inclinable to bring theſe agents before the people, and leave the deciſion of 
the affair to the * Curie : But Valerius ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ſo hazardous a 
ing, and by his influence in the Senate defeated this firſt attempt 
of the artful Tarquin. Indeed the Senate was moſt eſpecially concerned 
for ever to exclude Kings, who had often oppreſſed it; and the Conſuls 
therefore thought it proper to reſtore that venerable body to all its rights 
and prerogatives, and to gain it the reſpect of the people, not only by the 
dignity but alſo by the number of its members, which Tarquin's murders 
and proſcriptions had greatly diminiſhed. And to this end, wiſe men, and 
men of intereſt, were ſought out, amongſt the Roman Knights, to fill up 
the vacant places, ſo that the antient number of 300 was once more com- 
pleated. ¶ The old Senators had been ſtyled Patres, or Fathers; and be- 
cauſe theſe new ones were put upon the ſame liſt with them, they were called 
Conſcripti b, i. e. Perſons written or enrolled together with them J 
$. III. BUT notwithſtanding all theſe prudent meaſures riſing 
Republick was upon the brink of being deſtroyed in its _ beginning. 
Many of the young Patricians having been accuſtomed to Ji 
and pleaſure, the auſtere form of a republican government in which the 
laws alone, always deaf and inexorable, were to reign, gave them greater 
apprehenſions than tyranny itſelf. They were fond of the flattering di- 
ſtinctions of a court, and could not bear the mortification of ſeeing them- 
ſelves almoſt upon a level with the multitude. The ſons of Targuin building 
their hopes on theſe young debauchees, who regretted the loſs of their for- 


centiouſneſs Liv. B. :. 


mer companions in pleaſure, prevailed with the 7 —— to ſend a ſe- Plur. Vit. Pepi. 


cond embaſſy to Rome, under pretence of demanding the eſtates of the 


2 We have this account from Plutarch. ſcripti, uſed to expreſs the Senate in general, 
D. Hal. affirms, that Brutus had no regard the words mult be underſtood, as if they were 
to the remonſtrances of the Ambaſſadors. joined by a conjunction, Patres, & Conſerip- 

> Theſe Conſeript Fathers were called ti, i. e. The Fathers, and thoſe who have been 
the New Senate, Næuus Senatus. And it ap- added te them. Feſtus favours this opinion, when 
pears by Livy's words, rightly underſtood, be ſays, that thoſe were called 2 
that the old Senators only were called Patres ; who had paſſed from the order of Roman 
and that the new ones were diſtinguiſhed from Knights into that of Senators. Thus far 
them by the name of Conſeripts. It is true, Dion. Father Rowille. 

Hal. gives the ſame name of Patres Conſeripti Plutarch in his life of Romulus ſays, that 
to the firſt Senators, created by Romulus: the Senators were at firſt called ffrmply Patres, 
bat this form, Qui Patres, quigue Conſeripti and when more were added to them, Patres 
i, which was uſed when the Senate Conſcripti: But this does not determine whe- 
vas called together, ſufficiently ſhews the ther the latter appellation was given them 
miltake of the Greek hiſtorian : So that n the addition made by Tatius the Sabine 
den we find in Latin authors, Patres Con- King, by Tarquiniut Priſcus, or by 3 
| Exiles z. 
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private inſtructions to ſpirit up a faction, if poſſible, to 
of the Conſuls. The Ambaſſadors were admitted, and 
| more. modeſt than the demands of the baniſhed King, 


were divided in opinion, Collatinus was for complying wi 
but Brutus oppoſed it. The affair having been 
Senate, was at laſt referred to the le. Brutus 
his Collegue, who was a relation of the Tarquins, under a ſuſpicion of 
However, r led in the Comitia, 
and it was carried by one · vote, NE be put in poſſeſſion 
v bag. AER loadin with the effects 
were em in g carriages of 
hd yt ria ogy ganas brers. the Ambaſſadors 
found means to draw ſome of the neareſt relations of the Conſuls into a ple 
againſt them. Theſe were three young Noblemen of the Aquilian family (the 
ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter) and two of the Vitellii (whoſe fiter Brutus had mar 
ried) and theſe latter Titus and Tiberius, the two fons of Brutus, 
in the ſame conſpiracy. They all bound thernſelves by ſolemn oaths, with 
the dreadful ceremony of drinking/the blood of a murthered man, 
his entrails. n 
and there they all wrote letters to the ban King, which they put into 
the hands of the Ambaſſadors. But notwithſtanding a great deal of pre- 
caution uſed by the conſpirators, to keep the ſecret from their 
Vindicius a ſlave, and then butler to the Aguili, ſuſpecting his maſter's de- 
„ ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and through a crevice ſaw and 
heard all that paſſed. He durſt not diſcloſe the ſecret to either of 
ſuls, on account of their near relation to the conſpirators: he wen 
Valerius, and unburdened his mind to him. Valerius took the fl 
his protection, ———— foigrche-confpldingas? ; 
and this he effected by the help of his brother M. Valerius, and of his own 
7 clients and domeſticks mo eas 7 cared 
take all the heads of the conſpi 
Early the next morning 


L= 


l 
againſt them, and the letters they had 
written to the Tarquins were read. — — being clear, the priſonen 
ſtood quite ſilent, and pleaded only by tears. Titus and Tiberim, 
faid the ſtern Brutus, What have you to offer in your defence ? 2 were 
thrice called upon to. plead, but Zan were, Hd andy . The 
major part r ., 
was heard among them, baniſh them, baniſh them. Collatinus wept, 
even Valerius ſeemed to relent, becauſe he ſaid nothi All the people 
ſtood trembling in expectation of the ſentence, Brutus at length roſe up, and 


_ ® Dieny/as muſt here mean, that there were 16 Carie againſt i becauſe be tells us, that the 
affair was decided by 30 Curie. * 
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with a ſteady voice, not interrupted 
over to you, the reſt is your part. ä —— 
DE ere 
face, t r pity : but 
der theſe ee rern 
who called upon their father by the moſt endearing names, could ſoften 
the inflexible judge. The Lickors ſeized upon the criminals, beat them 
with rods, and then ſtruck off their heads; Brutus all the time gazing on 
the cruel ſpectacle with a fteady look, and a compoſed countenance. This 
execution over, he 1 * quitted the tribunal, and left his collegue 
to do the reſt. Callatinus being inclined to ſpare his nephews the Aquilss, 
allowed the priſoners a day to clear themſelves, and ordered their ſlave 


vain did the Lifors attempt to force Vindicius 
_ called out for Brutus to return to the Comitia. hen Brutus came, he 
told the people that what he had done was by virtue of his paternal autho- 
rity over his children: but that for the reſt of the delinquents, it belonged 
to them to determine their fate. Accordingly, by a decree of the Curie, 
the conſpirators all ſuffered as rebels, except the Ambaſſadors, who were 
ſpared out of reſpect to the law of nations. As for Vindicius, the people 
judged him worthy of that liberty d he had ſecured to the Romans,; and 


Dias. Hal."s account of this matter dif- the perſuaſion of Spurivs Lucretias, his father- 
fers from that of Platerch, The former pre- in-law. Col/atinus was ſucceeded by Pwblias 
tends, that Bram, immediately after the Valerian. Brutus immediately, with the con- 

i the % currence of his new collegue, put all thoſe to 
death, who had been concerned in the con- 


> It is commonly th and is proba- 
ble enough, this Latin Vindicare in 
libertatem, had its riſe from the name of in- 
dicius, who was made free by the Conſat. 
- But there are others, who will have it to be 
derived from the word V indica, which fi 
ßes a Wand, with which the Prater, w 
office it was afterwards to grant freedonis, 
ſtruck the ſlave, whoſe maſter had a mind 


; i to ſet him at liberty. In order to reconcile 
criminals. This fo Brutur, theſe opinions, it may be ſaid, that the 
mw — . to pri in — — as. Vindicius. In 
to his and the ceremony granting freedoms pub- 

xd ni —— and lickly, (for there were private ones, whick 

ing wi were granted either by will, or in the pre- 


ſence of witneſſes) the maſter his 
- ſlave to the Pretor, firſt holding him by the 
and afterwards quitting his hold ; 
came the Letin word Manumiſfio. 
Then, after he had given lim a little blow 

on 
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Plutarch. 
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| beſide the privileges of a Roman citizen, gave him © 25000 As ot braſs, 
(about 801. 14 5. 7 d.) 


in Conſullbip. © And now, tho? che people had formerly decreed that the eſtates of the 
Livy, B. 2. Tarquinsſhould be reſtored to them, the Senate made no ſcruple to deſtroy 
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their palace, and diſtribute their lands among indigent citizens; the pub. 
5: lick only retaining a piece of ground near the Campus Martius, which 
the King had uſurped, and added to his demeſnes. This piece of ground 
was conſecrated to Mars, and became afterwards a common field where 
the Roman youth exerciſed themſelves in running and wreſtling. But af. 
ter this conſecration, the Romans ſcrupled to houſe the corn which they 
found there ready reaped to their hands; ſo that, with ſome trees, it was 
thrown into the Tyber, and the water being low, it ſtopped in the middle 
of the river, and began to form that fine iſland which was called In/uls 
facra, after many temples had been built on it. HV 

FS. IV. THE ſeverity with which Brutus had treated his two ſons, 
greatly increaſed his authority, inſomuch, that there was not a ſingle Ro. 
man who durſt for the future entertain a of bringing back Tar. 
quin. Collatinus on the contrary, * weak conduct wich regard to 
the arg — had exaſperated Romans againſt him; his very 
name of Tarquinius became an offence to them. Brutus obſerving this, 
and hating his collegue either on account of his relation to the Tar. 
quins, or becauſe there was ſome reaſon to believe he ſecretly favoured them, 
or perhaps only becauſe he was of a character and temper different from his 
own, took advantage of the diſpoſition the people were in to get him de- 
poſed. In a numerous aſſembly, he made a ſpeech to them to this effect: 
J, Romans, when you choſe two Conſuls, you could at the ſame time bade 
united their ſentiments and inclinations, there would have been no defect in the 
new government, and I ſhould have had nothing more to wiſh. But it un- 
fortunately happens that there is as great a difference betwixt Collatinus and 
me, as between a hatred of tyranny, and a of tyrants. His affettion 
for his deteſtable family, makes him run all hazards to reſtore our oppreſſers; 
whilſt I am refuſe of my own blood to preſerve the liberty of my country. 
Have not al inus's thoughts, and the whole Rrength of his intereſt, 
been levelled at the deſtruction of that liberty, which his bonour obliged bin 
to defend ? And you bad bopes be would defend it; but bis ſoliciting you to 
on the cheek, he preſented him to the Conſul and it is well known, that the Pils was, 


or to the Prætor: who ſtriking him gently amon tient Romans, the fign and ſym 
with his wand, pronounced 22 Aio bol of liberty. At the death of Nerv, the pev- 
te liberum eſſe more —_ This ceremo- appeared in the ſtreets with this cap on 
ny being ended, the ſlave was regiſtered upon their heads. | 

the roll of Freed-men. Then he was ſhaved, © Livy ſays only, that a ſum way 
and put on the cap called Pilexs, which was was given to Findicius. It is here at 
worn by the Romans upon certain days. In five and twenty thouſand 4's of braſs; be 
order to make the taking poſſeſſion of this cauſe Livy himſelf, in B. 9. of his firſt B.. 
kind of cap more ſolemn, it was perſorm- cad, has obſerved, that the reward appointed 
ed in the temple of Feronia, the Goddeſs of by law, for the flaves who ſhould diſcover 
the Frerd men. In one of theſe temples conſpiracies, amounted to that ſum ; as that 
there wasa ſtone ſeat, with this inſcription on for Toe-man 45d to 6 handed thonkad. 
it: Benemeriti Servi ſedeant, ſurgant liberi : 
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reſtore the Tyrants their eſtates, and the impunity wb which be tas going . of R. 244- 


to diſmiſs the conſpirators, have diſcovered bis ſecret inclinations and deſigns. 
What ! Collatinus, bave I refuſed to ſpare my own children, and 1 
ſpare you ? A man, whoſe body only is with us, and whoſe ſoul and affections 
are with our enemies A perfidious man, who would preſerve the betrayers 
of his country, and would deſtroy me for being its zealous defender ? No, 
far from ſhewing you any indulgence, 1 declare you from this moment depoſed 
from the magiſtracy ; and I command you to retire to ſome other city. As 
for you, Romans, 7 ſhall without delay aſſemble you by Centuries, that you 
may 33 think good, the ſentence I bave pronounced. You are 
free to chuſe whether to have Collatinus or Brutus for your Conſul ; but be 
aſſured of this, you cannot have both. 

Theſe words raiſed ſo great a commotion among the People, that they 
would ſcarce hear Collatinus's defence: In vain did he reproach Brutus 
with betraying his friend, and defaming his Collegue ; no attention was 
given to his invectives. At length, by vertue of his authority as Conſul, he 
ſorbad to hold the aſſembly which Brutus had appointed. But this 
hibition incenſed the People yet more, and they cried out to have thei 
votes inſtantly taken, Collatinus was juſt going to be depoſed with igno- 
miny, and baniſhed by a publick decree, when his father-in-law, Sp. Lu- 
crettus, deſired permiſſion of the Conſuls to ſ to the Aſſembly, and ob- 
tained it, He is faid to have been the private man that ever made a 
yu in the Comitia. His age, and the remembrance of Lucretia his 

ughter, gained him attention; and he addreſſed himſelf firſt to his ſon- 
in-law. *Tis in vain, Collatinus, to pretend, againſt the will f the Peo- 
ple, to continue in the — — Tou received it at firſt from them ; and to 
tbem you ought now to reſign it. As to the crimes, of which you are accuſed, 
you will more eqſily clear yourſelf by your future condutt, than by all your pro- 
teftations, or by any 2 can ſay. If the People judge it neceary for their 
tranquillity that you ſhould retire, do you ſhew your regard and deference for 
the publick by acquieſcing in the publick ſentiment. Nu ſhould conſider that 
tbough xvith reſpact to all other crimes, it is only the actual commiſſion of them 
that is cogntzable by the juſtice of a nation; yet when treaſon againſt the State 
ij but apprebended, and this upon never jo ill grounds, it is held more prudent 
u guard againſt it, as an evil really impending, then to run the leaſt bazard 
F deſtruttion by 100 much ſecurity. 

Then turning to Brutus, he preſſed him not to inſiſt on the diſgraceful 
baniſhment of a Collegue, who had ſo happily joined with him in meaſures 
which had procured the common liberty; and he added, that if Collatinus 
would of his own accord diveſt himſelf of the Conſulſhip, and retire from 
Kune, not only time ought to be allowed him to remove his effects, but a 
preſent made him out of the publick treaſury, a mark of the People's 
Sood will, which might be a conſolation to him under his misfortune. 

This advice of Lucretius being received by the Aſſembly with applauſe, 
Calatinus became ſenſible that he had no way left but to conform himſelf 
on; therefore when he had invoked the Gods to be witneſſes of his in- 
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of R, 244. hocence, and of the ingratitude of his relations and friends, he reſigned 

1 8 the Confulſpip. Brutus highly commended his wiſdom, and to remove 

| all ſuſpicion of his having any perſonal enmity to him, procured him a 

ſent of * twenty talents out of the publick treaſury, to which he added 

ve talents of his own. The place to which Collatinus choſe to retire was 
Lavinium; where he lived in peace, and at laſt died of old age. 

Brutus, that he might not give the Romans any cauſe to ſuſpect that he 

intended to govern ſingly, and under the name of Conſul aimed at the 

authority of a King, immediately aſſembled the Centuries in the Campus 

Martins, in order to — — SOR She 

ace of Collatinus. The Suffrages of t were in favour of Pub. 

. 5. — Valerius, a deſcendant of that noble Sabine named Valerius Voleſus, to 

* whom Plutarch (as was before“ obſerved) gives the honour of negotiating 

f. 39. the Peace between the Sabines and Romans, in Romulus's time. Publ 

had got himſelf a great name by the means of his wealth and his elo- 

quence z which latter he had, during Targuin's reign, generouſly em- 

ploy'd in the defence of juſtice, as he had his riches 1n the relief of 

the , to whom he was ever caſy of acceſs. He was alſo remarkable 

for his frugality and temperance ; and in all the parts of his conduct from 

his early years he diſcovered ſuch a furprizing wiſdom, that he ſeemed to 

have been born a Philoſopher. The two Conſuls, equally eminent for 

their love of the publick good, began their joint adminiſtration, by paſſing 

a law which granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe who had followed the 

fortune of the Targuins, provided they returned to the city within twen- 

days ; and this back a great number of excellent ſubjects to 


h, B. 2. $. V. HOWEVER, nothing could fo far diſcourage the dethroned 
King, but that he ſtill hoped to recover the Kingdom by force. He went 
about ſoliciting the neighbouring Nations, and engaged the Veientes and 
Tarquinienſes to unite their forces in the ſupport of his cauſe. The 
firſt were moved to it by the hopes of regaining what they had loſt in 
their former wars with Rome, having now at their head a Roman General 
of known courage and ability: And as for the Tarquinienſes, the conſide- 
rations of name and blood, and the glory of having a man of their own 
Nation King of Rome were to them ſufficient inducements. Theſe al 
lies took the field and entered the Roman territory, The Conſuls without 
delay marched out their troops to meet them; Brutus commanded the 
| Hal. I; ' hors, and Valerius the foot drawn up in a ſquare battalion, The two 
Tal. Mar. armies being in ſight of each other, Brutus advanced with his cavalry 
Plat. at the ſame time that Aruns, one of Targuin's ſons, was coming forward 

at the head of the enemy's horſe, the King himſelf following with the leg!- 

ons. Aruns no ſooner diſcovered Brutus attended by the Lictors, but all 

inflamed with rage, he cried out, There he is, that enemy wwho has baniſh 


According to Dr. A-buthyar, who reckons but 60 Mine to a Talent, the 20 Tal 
amount to 3875 J. Sterling. | 
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each other the body. They both fell dead from their horſes; 


victory, or which had loſt the greater number of men. A report was 
ſpread, that a voice had been M 
the Romans conquerors z TOs 9/1 y rius, t as it 
will, it is certain the Romans more conſtancy and reſolution than their 
enemies, who left their camp in confuſion, diſbanded, and returned into 
their own upon which Valerius, remaining maſter of the field of 
battle, ordered the ſlain to be numbered, and it was found that the He- 
trurians had loſt 11300 men, and the Romans but one man ſhort of that 
number, 

So ſmall an adva did not comfort Rome for the loſs of Brutus; a 
hero who had reſtored liberty to his country, cemented it with the blood of 
his children, and died in defending it againſt the tyrant, The firſt funeral 
honours were pay'd him in the camp; but the next day after Valerius's 
triumph, his corpſe was brought into the Forum in a magnificent litter, 
and then Valerius gave Rome the firſt example of thoſe funeral orations, 
which were ever after made in praiſe of great men. The Ladies diſtin - Ley, B. a 
guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, and to ſhew their reſpect for the 
avenger of the ſex's honour, mourned for him a whole year, as if they had 
loſt a common father. 

$. VI. AS Valerius for ſome reaſons deferr'd convening the Centuries 
for the election of a new Conſul, this delay began to raiſe a diſtruſt, as if 
it were owing to ambitious deſigns, a jealouſy which ſeemed to be in ſome 
meafure authoriſed by his then building a fine houſe on a ſteep part 
of the hill Palatinus, which overlook'd the Forum. The le 
conſidered it as a Citadel, whence the new Monarch might command the 
city, But when Valerius was informed of their uneaſineſs, he ordered 2%, B. 25 
lome workmen to go the very next night and pull down the fabrick to PA. 
the ground; and calling the people t r as ſoon as it was day, he D. Hal B. 5. 
expoſtulated with them about their unjuſt ſuſpicions, and bid them go ſee 
the ruins of his houſe : He then told them he would fix his habitation in 
the valley, that from the top of the hill, where he had intended to dwell, 
they might cruſh him with ſtones, if he was till the object of their jea- 
louſy, This ſaid, he ordered the Comitia to aſſemble for the election of 
a new Conſul, in which he left them entirely free; and they choſe Lu- 
're!115, the father of the unfortunate Lucretia. The people, as they came 
out of the Comitia, being aſhamed of _— ſuſpected Valerius, — 

2 ment 
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Y: of R. 244. mented him with a large ground - plot, in an agreeable place, and there 


N e they built him a houſe. 
C Con after his ion, ſo that Valerius 


P- new Conſul died in a few da 

was once more ſole Governor. now the ſenſible proofs which, in the 

interval between the death of Lucretius and the election of another 
he gave the People of his zeal for their intereſt, gained him the ſurname of 
Poplicola, or Popular; and he was called by no other ever after. He or. 
dered the Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike terror, to be taken out of the 
Faſces, which the Lictors were alſo commanded to lower in the aſſemblies 
of the People, by way of to their ſovereignty. And this was a 
kind of introduction to a law which was paſſed while he was ſole Conſul, 
whereby an accuſed perſon was allowed to appeal to the People from the 
J of the magiſtrates. Another law was made, exempting artifi- 
cers, widows, and old men (who had no children to relieve them) from 
paying tribute. A third law, tho? it preſcribed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
the orders of the Conſuls, yet limited the penalty for diſobedience to the 
value of five oxen and two rams (probably pieces of money with thoſe fi- 
gures ſtampt upon them). And to remove all manner of ſuſpicion of his 
ving the leaſt thoughts of tyranny, Poplicola publiſhed a fourth decree, 
making it lawful to kill, without waiting for a legal condemnation, any 
who ſhould aim at being maſter of the liberty of his fellow-citizens, 
and fo likewiſe in the caſe of ufurping a publick office without. the People's 
conſent : The aſſaſſin was to be declared innocent, provided he brought 
proof of the ill deſigns of him he had flain. It was from the ſame prin- 
ciple of moderation, that he would not take upon him the keeping of the 


publick money raiſed to defray the 


the temple of Saturn *, and the Peop 


of war it was depoſited in 
e, by his advice, elected two Sena- 


tors, called Quæſtors, who were to have the care of the publick 


® The publick treaſury was called /Zrari- 
wn ; becauſe at firſt nothing was lodged in it 
but znffamp'd braſi, which went by weight, 
and which was called E. rade. Afterwards 
ſtamped pieces of braſs were lodged there, 
which were called As grave, or E, love, 
according to the different weight of the ſeve- 
ral coins. This treaſure been at 
the houſes of the Kings and Conſuls, till the 
time of Popl/ice/a, who removed it to the tem- 
ple of Saturn, which was fituated at the foot 
of the hill Sarurniut, or the Capitol. In af- 
ter-times, the publick treaſury was divided 
— 15am 1 The 
mom Treaſury, or /Erarium are; the 
other was All. The Sacred —— or - 
rarium Sanfius ; in which the Aurum wice/- 
marium was reſerved, for the extraordinary 
occaſions of the commonyealth. But of this 


in its proper place. 


According to Plutarch, there were no 
ſtors in Rome, till Poplico/a's time; and thi 
office was originally a branch of that of the 
Conſuls. But Lian pretends, on the con- 
trary, and ſeveral authors for it, that 
there were even in Tullins Hoſtilin''s 
— 2988 to / be 9 | ka 

name of Quzſtors, among omas, 
had two different ſignifications. Sometimes 
it ſignified — IE whom capital 
crimes were cognizable, ſometimes 
giſtrates who were put in commiſſion for get 
ting in the blick. money. Ulpian might 
ſpexk of the former ſort of ors, as being 
in the time of the Kings, and Plutarch of the 
other ſort, which was introduced by Poplica/s 
in the time of the commonwealth. Theſc 
latter Quazſtors were choſen by the People a 
ſ mbled in Comitia, | 


preaſure, 


nr wat ro Ot. nm. "at. i; 
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treaſure, The firſt perſons choſen to this office were P. Yeturius K 


M. Mining. 618. 
When Poplicols had by theſe regulations done all he deſired cowards WC 

diminiſhing the Conſular a » he aſſembled the People in the Cam- 

pus Martius, for the election of a new Conſul, to be his Collegue 3 * 

the choice fell upon Horatius Pulvillus. 


—— — 


CHAP. IL 


$. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T. Lucretius appointed 
tobe bi Collegue. Porlena, King of Cluſium in Hetruria, ſends a threat- 
"_ to Rome. The Romans chuſe Po licola Conſul a third 
give bim Horatius Pulvillus for 4 Collegue. $. II. Porſena 
X non with ſome of the Latine ſtates, marches an army into the 
4 Rome. The remarkable br of Horatius Cocles. 
Li The 2 erate enterpriſe, and won reſolution of Mucius 
vola. Pork ena intimidated by the courage of the Romans, deſiſts 
from his demand of having the baniſbed King por" He makes a truce 
— the Romans, who refer it to bis judgment, whether they Hall reſtore 
to Tarquin Bis paternal eftate or not. The adventure of Clælia during 
the pleadings. Porſena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and 
makes a peace with the Romans. F. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus is conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius choſen Conſuls.. 
The Romans ſhew their gratitude to Porſena. 


re. ere dhe. 
year power and then the Romans thoug 
1* becauſe of the preſene critical fitumtian of their affairs, to chuſe 24 


{ icola again z and * him ** T. Lucretius, the brother 
of the famous Lucretia. They „ government by reviving the Ge p, Hal. R. 5; 
old inſtitutions of King Servius Tullius, he Cenſus * and the Luſtrum, and | 


* The learned differ about the perſons thers think that the number mentioned by the 
whoſe names were hays” in upon each Roman Greek and Latin authors, comprehended only 
Cenſus. Some have it, that in this the heads of families. But this opinion can't | 
multitude, all the Roman citizens were com- be ſupported. For, not to ſay that it cannot 
be reconciled with the account — 

us, we ſhall never be perſuaded, | 
— of Valerius, for inſtance, 
the Roman ſtate, which was confined within 
hould reckon but three hundred, four hun- narrow limits, and extended little farther than 


E aw ah. +4. _._ tit . A1 


dd, and never ſo much as five hundred thou- 

ſand. citizens, in all the Roman territory, and 
in the whole extent of its municipal towns ? 
For we don't find that the moſt numerous 
Cenſus ever exceeded five hundred 1 

er above ſeven hundred years — 


the walls of Rome, ſhould be able to reckon 
up a hundred and thirty thouſand beads of fa- 
milies ; and conſequently, ſeveral millions of 
fouls, including children, Wren + widows,. 
orphans, pilz, — c. whoſe names 
were 28 U down in the Cenſus. It is 
therefore 


1 38 | 
1. A 245: they found the nurnber of Reman citizens at or paſt the age of puberty to 
l be 130000. And as the Romans were apprebenſive of a war 1 | 


Plut. D. Hal. 
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the Latine quarter, the Conſuls at a great fortify d Sinquirinum, or 
Sipliuria, ug important poſt on that fide. es the firſt of the neigh. 
bouring powers that appeared after the death of Brutus in fayour of the 
Tarquins, was Porſena, a potent Prince, King of Clufium in Hetruria, 
He ſent a haughty and threatening embaſſy to the Romans, requiring them 
either to recal the Targuins, or to give them back their eſtates. The firſt 
was abſolutely refuſed, and the ſecond was ſaid to be impracticable, a part 
of thoſe eſtates having been conſecrated to Mars, and. the reſt divided 
a indigent people, from whom they could not be recovered, _ 
While the Romans were employ'd in preparations for a brave 


v. of R. 246. the time came for electing new Conſuls, and then Poplicola was choſen a 
. C. gos. third time, and with him Horatius Pulvillus, who, 


before been Conſul 
ip. for a few months. 


$. II. PORSENA, attended by his fon Aruns and the exiles, march. 
ed towards Rome with a formidable army, and was joined by a conſidera- 
ble body of Latines, under the command of Mamilius, Tarquin the Proud 
ſon-in-law, The Conſuls upon their approach made the peaſants 
their effects into ſtrong holds, and they endeavoured to ſecure the hill Ja. 
niculum which overlooked Rome, and was its only fortification on that 
ſide the Tyber. And. to keep the populace in temper and ſpirit, the Se- 
nate made ſeveral agreeable regulations with reſpect to taxes and provi- 
ſions, and took great care to provide for their ſubſiſtence during the war ; 
they ſent to ſeveral parts of Campania and even to Cumæ to corn, 
which was afterwards fold to the common People at low rates, leſt the 
want of bread ſhould tempt them to purchaſe it with the common liberty, 
and open the gates of Rome to Tarquin. Nay the Senators at the ſame 
time that they taxed themſelves higher than any others, would lay no 
pas ho on the common people during the war; following this 2 
and equitable maxim, . That the lower fort paid tribute enough to the 
« Commonwealth by raiſing children who would in time be able to de- 
« fend it. In a word, the Romans were all ſenſible of the difference of 


therefore more reaſonable to conclude, with 
Fabius Pictor, as quoted by Livy, that none 
but thoſe who were able to bear arms, were 
included in this reckoning; i. e. thoſe only 
who were above ſeventeen years of age, and 
under forty-ſix. Thus we are to underſtand 
Dion. Hai. when, ſpeaking of this ſiſch Ro- 
man Cenſus, he ſays, that the number of 
thoſe who were arrived to the age of puber- 
ty, :, amounted to an hundred and thir- 
thouſand men. He ſpeaks in much the 
manner, whenever he mentions the 
Cenſus, always excepting the women, chil- 
- dren, orphans, handy craſtſmen, ſlaves, and 


get mean trades, and low condition of 
ife, who in earlier times of the Republick 
were excluded from the Roman militia ; as 
we are informed by credible authors. And in 
ſhort, if we do but conſider, that at the end 
of Romulus's reign the Roman army conlilted 
of forty-fix thouſand foot, and very near 4 
thouſand horſe, it will not appear at all fur- 
prizing, that Rome, which was now become 
more powerful, and better peopled, ſhould be 
able to raiſe an hundred and thirty 
men; eſpecially ſince the inhabitants of Abe 
and the other conquered cities had removed 
thither, 

the 
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preſent from the former, and all equally ſollicitous to avoid Y. of R. 
8 ſo that concord reigned in Rome even in the time of a famine 4 


with which it was grievouſly afflicted before the end of this war. 

Porſena ſoon diſplay'd his banners along the Tyber, His firſt attack 
was upon the fort of the Faniculum, and he drove the Romans out of it. 
Upon this, the Conſuls made all their troops paſs the river, and drew 
them up in order of battle to defend the bridge: and Ponſena advanced 
toengage them. The victory was for a long time doubtful 3 but M. Va- 
lerius (Poplicola's brother) and T. Lucretius who were at the head of the 
left wing, being both unfortunately wounded, and carried out of the field, 
a general terror ſeized the Roman army. The bridge Sublicius was in a 
moment covered with fugitives, who ſtrove to gain the. city. In vain 
did Horatius Cocles, a brave Roman, endeavour to rally the terrified le- 
gions : However, he reſolved to be the laſt to fly. Sp. Lartius and 7. 
Herminius (who had commanded the right wing) joined him, and when 
the Romans had all got over the bridge, theſe three heroes, to hinder the 
enemy from uing the fugitives, poſted themſelves in the narrow 

which to it, and Horatius called out to the Romans to break it 
down, When the demolition of the bridge was almoſt compleated, Horatius 
treated his companions to leave him, and crofs the river on a few 
planks which remained. Then for a while he ſuſtained alone the attack 
of the enemy. The heaps of dead bodies which had fallen by the 
hands of the three heroes formed a kind of ram for him, which 
defended him from being aſſaulted with the ſword, and he ſhewed a 
ſurprizing dexterity in ſhielding himſelf from the ſtones and darts which 
were thrown at him. At length being wounded in the thigh, and the 
lignal being given that the bridge was quite demoliſhed, he leapt into 
the river, and ſwam acroſs it through a ſhower of darts. Thus Cocles 
ved the Republick from ruin; and the Romans being ſenſible of it, 
erected a ſtatue of braſs to him in the temple of Vulcan. They gave 
him likewiſe as much land as he could encircle with a plough in one day. 
And tho* there was a great ſcarcity in Rome, yet the inhabitants, to 
the number of 300000, aſſeſſed themſelves to make him a preſent of as 
much proviſions as each of them ſpent in a day. But notwithſtanding 
al this, becauſe he had but one eye, and continued lame the remaining. 
part of his life, theſe defects prevented his ever being elected Conſul. 
Though the city was not intirely inveſted, but had ſeveral avenues open, 
it was very difficult to find proviſions for ſo great a number of inhabitants, 
3 could hardly ſubſiſt there in time of peace, and a famine began to be 
leverely felt. Porſena having notice of it, ſent the Romans word, that if 
they would receive their old maſters, he would furniſh them with provi- 
lions ; but they returned him this anſwer, that bunger was a leſs evil than 
Savery and oppreſſion. 


F. III. NEVERTHELESS Rome was almoſt wearied out with 


Conſul. 


2 , B. . 
this long ſiege, when Mucius Cordus, a young Roman of noble birth, — 


vrmed a delign for the relief of his country. He deſired permiſſion of the D. Hal. B. 5. 
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Conſuls and Senate to croſs the Tybery and go into the enemy's ca 
where he meant to do ſome — at a — t hazard; and he by 
ged, as his only recom „that in caſe he fell in the dangerous attempt 
to ſerve his country, his zeal might not be buried in oblivion, but pro. 
claimed/after his death. The Conſuls and Senate having him 
to undertake any thing in the preſent exigence, he dreſſed himſelf in an 
Hetrurian habit, and with a ponyard hid under his cloaths, left the city. 
As he ſpoke the language of the Hetrurians perfectly well, he eaſily got 
into their camp, and made his way quite to the King's tent. It happened 
to be the day on which the troops were reviewed and paid. Parſena's ſe. 
cretary, magnificently dreſſed, was fitting on the fame tribunal with the 
King, giving audience, and receiving petitions. Mucius miſtook him for 
the King himſelf, leaped the tribunal; and with one ſtroke of his 
ponyard laid him deadatthe King's feet. He then attempted to eſcape, but 
was ſeized, and brought back to the preſence of Porſena. Thou execrabl; 
Villain, ſaid the King, who art thou, whence comeſt thou ? Who are thy ac. 
complices ? Mucius, with a ha countenance that ſtruck more terror than 
it expreſſed fear, anſwered, that his name was Caius Mucius ; that he wa; 
4 Roman; and that Roman bravery made him capable of attempting what- 
ever man could do, and of ſuffering whatever man could endure. Porſena 
filled with amazement at his anſwer, was yet more aſtoniſhed when he ſaw 
himwith a ſteady countenance, and a look which teſtified his inward 
at having miſſed his aim, thruſt his right hand into a pan of burning — 
and there let it broil, without ſhewing any figns of pain. The King's re- 
ſentment changed wholly into admiration 3 he granted him life and liber- 
ty, and even reſtored him the dagger with which he had deſigned to ſtab 
him; and becauſe Mucius having now loſt the uſe of his right hand, took 
it with his left, he had thence the ſurname of Scevola, i. e. left-handed. 
The Roman was no leſs ſurprized at the King's B than the King 
had been at his intrepid boldneſs: However, he had the preſence of 
mind to invent a ftory for the ſervice of his country. He pretended to 
be moved by the King's goodneſs to diſcover to him a ſecret, which, he 
faid, no torments could have extorted from him: That three hundred 
young Romans, all as reſolute as bimſelf, and who were diſperſed in ibe 
Hetrurian camp, had bound themſelves by the moſt ſacred oaths, 10 al- 
tempt bis life one after anather, at the like hazard as be bad done. Thus 
diſcourſe Porſena once more with terror, and having ordered Mucii 
to withdraw, he called a counci] to deliberate upon the beſt means to pre- 
ſerve himſelf from the dangers with which he was threatened. His fon 
Aruns, a great admirer of the Roman virtue, adviſed him to render all 
precautions needleſs, by concluding a peace with the Romans, The King 
readily liſtened to this propoſal, and accordingly ſent deputies to Rome, 
who had orders not to mention the recalling of the Tarquins, but only to 
inſiſt on a reftitution of their eſtates, or an equivalent; and as to what 
concerned the Hetrurian nation, to require the Romansto reinſtate the Ye1entes 
in the poſſeſſion of ſeven villages taken from them in former wars, Pop/ico/s, 
I 


zealous 
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zealous to have the relieved in their miſery, prevailed with the Se- V. of R. 246. 
nate to comply with conditions : bur the people themſelves refuſed ro 1 
conſent to the firft article, till Porſena had heard their cauſe pleaded againſt 
the Tarqiins ;, and to his arbitration they left it. As to the ſecond, they 
readily agreed to it, and offered hoſtages to ſecure its . 
A truce being made, the Romans deputed fone of the Senators to plead 
their cauſe before the Hetrurian King, and, at the fame time, ſent ten 
virgins, and as many boys, of the beſt families in Rome, for —— 
But then the Targuini refuſed to admit Porſena for a judge between them Par. Vit. epi. 
and the Romans. The King however reſolved to inform himſelf in the 
affair, and made his fon Aruns his affociare for the hearing and deciding it. 
The Roman depuries had fcarce begun to open the cauſe, when the : 
ing was interrapted by news b „chat the young women, given as D. Hal. B. 5, 
. 5 had ventured to ſwim crofs the Tyber, and were returned to Rome. 
They had gone to bathe in the river, and the famous Clælia, who was 
one of them, happening to turn her eyes towards her native city, took 2 
e it. Away ſhe fwims, the reſt follow her, and 
they all ger fafe to the oppoſite ſhore *®. When the truth of the matter was 
known, it ſerved only to increafe the eſteem which Porena and Aruns 
had for the Roman bravery. But in the mean time Poplicula was very unea- 
ſy at the return of the young women, whom was his own daughter 
Valeria, He diſpatched a deputation to * Hetrurian camp, to excuſe 
the folly of the girls, and with a iſe to fend them back. Mamilius 
and the Tarquins having notice of this, prepared an ambuſh to ſurprize 
them on the road; and when the Roman maids under the guard of a few 
horſemen were almoſt at the of Porſena's camp, they appeared on a 
fudden with a conſiderable of horſe and fell with fury upon the weak 
convoy. Poplicola had by good fortune put himſelf at the head of the 
Roman troop ; he ſuſtained the attack of the enemy with incredible va- 
lour, while his daughter Valeria, exceedingly terrified, rode full ſpeed to 
the Hetrurian camp, and gave notice of the danger her father was in; and | 
then Aruns, with a great body of cavalry, flying to his relief, the affailants p , 
were ſoon routed. a 
This attempt of the Tarquins greatly diſpleaſed Porſena, and gave him a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of the badneſs of their cauſe. He ſummoned the chief 
officers of his army, and in their preſence heard the complaints of the Ro- 
mans; who enlarged on all the crimes committed by the tyrants, from 
the aſſaſſination of King Servius, to the violence committed on the chaſte 
Lucretia. The Hetrurians were filled with horror, and Porſena renouncing 
all alliance with the Targuins and Mamilius ordered them to leave his 
camp. He then commanded the ten young virgins to be brought before 
him, and enquired who was the firſt author of their enterprize. Clzhia, 
with a fearleſs air, confeſſed that ſhe alone was guilty, and that ſhe had 
emboldened the reſt by her advice. The King, as much ſurprized with 


Ii adds, that they paſſed the River through a ſhower of Hetrarian darts. 
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„ addreſſed himſelf to her in a gracious 
* * manner, extolled her adventure above the bravery, of Horatius, and the 


intrepidity of Mucius, and made her a preſent of a fine horſe with ſum 
puny tn After this, he 5 a peace with the Romans, _— 
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v. of R. 246. her ſteadineſs as with her courage 


ed them all chore mateger, and told the Conſul, that he looked ypon the 
guarantee 


D. Hal. 


Livy. Plu. Roman probity as of the 


treaty. | 
And now Porſena being to return to Cluſium, ſignalized his 4 ha 
from the neighbourhood of Rome by an act of liberality, which the no- 
ble manner of it made the more agreeable to the Romans. He ordered 
his Hetrurians to leave behind them their tents furniſhed with all forts of 
proviſions, and other valuable effects, and to carry nothing away with 
them but their arms. Rome was hereby much relieved in her wants; 
and the Romans, on this occaſion, took up a cuſtom, whenever any effects 
belonging to the publick were to be ſold, of proclaiming them by a he- 
rald, in the following words, Theſe are Porſena's goods ; the intention of 
which was to preſerve the memory of that Prince's kindnels ; and it alſo 
ſignify'd, that the effects expos'd to ſale would be fold cheap. More 
than this, the Senate ſet up a ſtatue of the King near the Comilium, and 
ſent an embaſſy to him with a preſent of a throne, a ſcepter, a crown of 
gold, and a triumphal robe. 
$. IV. WHEN, after the departure of Porſena, the Romans had re 
warded thoſe. who had behaved themſelves well in the ſiege, and particu- 
larly Mucius Scevola, to whom they gave a large piece of ground, and 
— 5. a ſtatue, their next care was to ſhew their gratitude to the Gods, 


By ſome publick act of religion. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, tho 
niſhed, not yet been conſecrated. It naturally belonged to one of 
the Conſuls to rm the ceremony; and it muſt prove an immortal 


honour to whoſoever ſhould do it. Had the election of the conſecratot 
been in the people, Poplicola would undoubtedly have carried it: but it 
was the Senate's right to nominate the man; and they being grown envi- 
ous, and jealous of Poplicola, ſent him upon a flight expedition, and in 
his abſence commiſſioned his Collegue to dedicate * the temple. * 
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* 'The honour of dedicating a temple was a 
mark of diſtinftion, which the grea 
Rome earneſtly ſollicited. This office, in the 
carlieſt times of the Commonwealth, belonged 
to him of the two Conſuls, whom the Senate 
ſhould appoint. Afterwards the People aſſem- 
hled by Meibes named the Conſecrator. At 
length the right of nomination was again in 
the Senate, and this even in the time of the 
Reman Emperors. The dedication of a tem- 
ple was a ſolemn feſtival, accompanied with 
extraordinary rejoicings. The altars were 
then adorned with flowers and garlands; ſa- 
crifices were offered up, and hymns ſung to 
inſtruments. The Magiſtrate who was to pre- 
fide at the ceremony, gave the college of the 


t men of 


Pontifices notice of the day of the dedication. 
He ſummoned the Pontifex Maximus to ap- 
pear at the temple, and pronounce the words 
of conſecration : after whom, this magiſtrate 
repeated them, word for word, with his hand 
_ the ſide-poſt of the door of the temp/e. 
e was obliged to be extremely exact in 
doing it. A ſyllable forgotten, or i- pro- 
gave the le an alarm, and they 
thought it an — omen to the conle- 
crator. Therefore Metellus, the Pontifex Max: 
imus, who had an impediment in his ſpeech, 
was ſeveral months learning to articulate the 
word Opifera. It was not lawful to ap: 


r at this ſolemnity in mourning, but on 
The 


in white clothes. 
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told, that juſt as Horatius was beginning, 
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at the door of it, to 


the form of conſecration, Poplicola's brother Marcus, who watched 
his opportunity, cried out, Thy ſon, O Conſul, lies dead in the camp: The 


ing was falſe, but he ho 
os Horatius, without 


the 


by theſe words to avert him from his pur- 


leaſt emotion, only anſwered, Then 


caſt the where you pleaſe, I admit not of mourning,” and finiſhed the 
0 —4 Thus Poplicola, in the cloſe of his third Conſulſhip, re- 
ceived a ſenſible mortification. And no neceſſities of ſtate obliging the 

ple to continue him longer in office, Sp. Lartius, and T. Herminius, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war with Porſena) were choſen 


Conſuls for the next year. 


The name of the magiſtrate who perform- 
ed the ceremony of the conſecration, was 
uſually inſcribed on the frontiſpiece of the 
Temple. Thus far F. Cat. and Rowille, - 

It may be proper here to take notice once 
for all of the general names by which the 
places ſet apart for divine worſhip are called 
in ancient authors. | 

Templum was a place which had not been 
only dedicated to ſome Deity, but withal 
formally conſecrated by the Augurs. | 

Ales Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that 
conſecration ; which if they afterwards re- 
ceived, they changed their names to temples. 

Delubrum, according to Serwins, was a 
place that under one roof comprehended ſe- 
veral Deities. 

Adicula is only a diminutive, and ſigni- 
hes no more than a little Ae. 

Sacellum may be derived the ſame way 
from des Sacra. Feſtus tells us, tis a place 
ſacred to the Gods, without a roof. Ker. 
Antig. Part 2. B. 1. de 

'Twere endleſs (adds Mr. Kenne] to reck- 
on up but the bare names of all the temples 
we meet with in authors. 'The moſt cele- 
brated on all accounts were, the Capito/ and 
3 

he Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capilo- 
leur was the effect of : vow ax by Targui- 
uu Priſcus in the Sabine war (a). But he had 
icarce laid the foundations before his death. 
His nephew, Targuin the Proud, finiſhed it 
with the ſpoils taken from the neighbouring 
"tions (5). But upon the expulſion of the 
\ings, the conſecration was performed by 
Hoatius the Conſul (c). The ſtructure ſtood 
on a high ridge, taking in four acres of 


(a) Lie. lib. . (6b) Ibid. {c) Plutarchin Po! 


Aru, cap. 30. (g) Liv. lib. 10, 33 38. Pliny, li 
[ d. 


| Fabric, Rima, esp. 9. (1) Ib 


ground. 'The front was adorned with three 
rows of pillars, the other ſides with two (). 
The aſcent 1 
dred ſteps (e). T igi I or- 
a a 9. with r Tera times 
endowed, almoſt exceed belief. Szetonius / 
tells us, that Augu//us gave at one time two 
thouſand pound weight of gold : and in jew- 
els and. precious ſtones, to the value of five 
hundred ſeſterces. Livy and Pi̊ (g) ſur- 
rize us with accounts of the brazen thre- 
ids, the noble pillars that Sy//a- removed 
hither from hens out of the temple of Fu- 
rw Olympius ; the gilded roof, the gilded 
jelds, and thoſe of falid filver ; the h 
veſſels of filver, holding three meaſures ; 
chariot, &:.' This temple was firſt 
conſumed: by fire in the Marian war, and 
then rebuilt by Sy//a ; who dying before the 
dedication, left that honour to Quintus Catu- 
lus. This too was demoliſhed in the Yitel- 
lian ſedition. Yeſpaſian undertook a third, 
which was burnt down about the time of his 
death. Domitian raiſed the laſt and moſt 
glorious of all ; in which the very gilding 
amounted to twelve thouſand talents (). On 
which account Plutarch (i) hath obſerved of 
that Emperor, that he was like Midas, deſi- 
rous of turning every _ into gold. There 
are very little remains of it at preſent; yet 
Gong to make a Chriftian church (4). 
The Pantheon was built by Marcus 1 


pa, ſon-in-law to Aug Cæſar; and dedi- 


cated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and 
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unce V. of R. 246. 


TS 


Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in 


general, as the very name (quaſi Toy Terre» 
Ow») implies. The ſtructure, according to 
Fabricius (I] is an hundred and forty foot 


'col, Cd) Do * Hal car. (+) Tacirus, In 
b. 33. &c. {b) Putarcb*n Policdli, {*) bid. 


high, 
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The Rowan 
The new Conſulſhip proved a year of peace; the 


the Romans did was to ſhew that 
' fon of Porſena, being 1a 


model of Roman virtue, his father was deſirous to have ham gain 


before he disbanded his 


of them, while he himſelf returned to Cluſrum. 


hundred fifty eight. The 
vaulted, void places being 
e for the greater th. 

were pieces of braſs of forty 
in length. There are no windows in the 
whole edifice, only a round hole at mou 

of the roof, which ſerves very well for the 
miſſion of the light. Diametrically under 
| bs cut a curious gutter to receive the rain. 
The walls on the infide are either folid mar- 
ble, or incruſted (=). The front on the out- 
was covered with brazen- plates gilt, the 
with filver plates, which are now chang- 
1637 ha of ex- 

0. 


k and bigneſs (0). 
The temple is ſtill ſtanding with little al- 
teration, beſides the loſs of the old ornaments, 
being converted into a Chriſtian Church by 
. III. (or, as Polydore Yirgil (p) 


it, Boniface IV.) cated to St. 
Mary, all Saints, tho' the name 
he moſt re- 


be St. Mary de Rotonda (). 
markable difference is, that whereas hereto- 
fore they aſcended by twelve ſteps, they now 
go down as many to the entrance (7). 

{a piece of ſuperſtition very worth 
our notice) we can't better apprehend, than 
by the following account which Tacitus gives 
us of that ſolemnity, in reference to the Ca- 
pitol, when repaired by Yeſpafian : Tho 
— ——. hts were celebrated upon 
probubdy intended enly for the lw. th 

y in e 
floor. Undecimo Kalendas Julias (s), &c. 

Upon the 21ſt. of June, being a very 
© Clear day, the whole plot of ground deſign- 
ed for the temple, was bound about with 
* fillets and garlands. Such of the foldiers 
* as had [ names, entered firſt with 


( Marlian, T 
Y Lib. 6. cap, TED 
Bb, 1, cap 2. 


© tor, (Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, 


H1sToRy: 


furiouſly upon the Aricians®, 


water. Then Helvidins Prijes the Pre- 


ing before him) after be had performed 
n facrifice of a ſwine, p_ 

and a bullock, for the purgation of 
floor, and laid the entrails upon a green 
turf, humbly beſought Fapiter, Fane, Mi- 
and the other Deities, ProteQors of 


33-31 


T7 
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ſtratagem of the V. of R. 247- 
Cumans *, their I officers, Bet. .C.5og- 
He loſt his life; and his ſcattered troops took = 9 FI. ulſhip- 
about Rome. The Conſuls invited them to the city, ſent carriages for * From Cam- 
the wounded, provided for their cure at the publick expence, and 3 a 
a quarter in the city for thoſe of them who were willing to ſettle in it. 
It was afterwards called the Nuſcan or Hetrurian Street. 


Centum rei claudunt uectes, 
Robora ; nec cuſtos abfiſtit limine Fanus, 
Has ubicerta ſedet patribus ſententia pugne 3. 
4%, Quirinali trabed cinctuque Gabino 


f 
: 
4 
Ly 
; 
5 


ving for Infignis, reſerat ffridentia limina Conſul. 

which Nie wecat puguas (y). 

tern firſt taught the aliens to coin ; 

or, as Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the Sacred to Mars two ſtately appear, 
age under Saturn, all perſons were Made awful by the dread of arms and war: 

C An hundred bolts from impious 

and ry — in the world (u) pow'r, 

But perbaps might be no more in it, And everlaſting bars the dome ſecure, 

en Gat ge warn ng ouges And watchful Tast guards his 

places in the city, and fo the fitteſt for that door. 

uſe Here, when the fathers have ordain'd to try 


The chance of battle by their Rx d decree, 

. 
regal pall, the proceſſion on ; 

The founding hinges gravely turn about 


Rouſe th'impriſon'd God, and let the fu 
ries out. 
The ſuperſtition of conſeerating groves and 


woods 414 Deities, was a 
practice very ith the ancients : For, 
not to ſpeak of thoſe mentioned in the Hoh 
Scripture, Pliny aſſures us, That trees in 
time ſerved for the temples of the God. Taci- 
tus reports this cuſtom of the old Germans; 
9. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all wri- 
ters of the old Druids. The Romans too were 
t admirers of this way of worſhip, and 
had their Luci in moſt parts of the 
city, generally dedicated to ſome particular 


Deity, 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be gi- 
ven for this practice, is taken from the com- 
mon — 0 That fear was the — 
ciple of devotion among the ignorant Hea- 
thens. And therefore ſuch darkſome and 
lonely ſeats, putting them into a ſudden 
horror and dread, made them fancy that there 
muſt neceſſarily ſomething of divinity inhabit 
there, which could produce in them ſuch an 
awe and reverence at their entrance. 


Of this cuſtom Virgil gives us a noble de- 
ſcription. 


Cunt geminæ belli portæ, fic nomine dicunt, 
Helligione ſacræ, & ſevi farmidine Marti: : 


Farb in Problem- {ww) Vid. Marlian- Topog. Rem., Antiq. lib. 3. cap. 8. (x) Va. 
A -/ouben, Not, ad Sueton, Avguft. cap. 22+ (3) Virg. fn. 7. 
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= CBAP BET. : 


9. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius, (brotber of Poplicola,) 
mate war againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat ibem. F. II. The Sabines 
unite in a national body againſt Rome, where Poplicola is cbeſen Conſul a 
fourth time. AY Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes over to the 

: "Romans, with all his followers and-dependants. The Sabines are apain 
defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon his death take courage, 
and renew the war, in the Conſulſbip of P. Poſthumius and Menenius 
Agrippa, who obtain a ſignal viftory over them. F. IV. An Ova. 
T10N only is decreed Poſthumius, but a Triumph to Menenius. F. V. The 
Sabines are ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius and Opiter 


Virginius. 


Y.of R. 248. Ff. I. DOME, ſince the new modelling of her government, being, as 
320805 iD. N we have already ſeen, utterly deftitute of allies, and Ewe 
prehenſive leſt the ill-extinguiſhed fire of the royaliſt party ſhould 
aut into a new flame, the Sabines, who knew her weak condition, thought 
this a very favourable opportunity to put it out of the power of that impe- 
D. Hal. rious city to give law any more to her neighbours. They began the war 
by incurſions and depredations on the Roman lands. M. Valerius (brother 
o Poplicola) and P. Poſthumius were now Conſuls; and before they would 
have recourſe to arms, they firſt ſent envoys in an amicable way to demand 
ſatistaction of the Sabines for the injuries the Republick had ſuffered ; but 
receiving only a contemptuous anſwer, they both took the field. The 
Roman forces were divided into two bodies. Poſtbumius with one of them 
encamped near Rome, to prevent a ſurprize from the 7. arquins, who had 
many friends in the city. Valerius with the other poſted himſelf at Tibw 
upon the Anio, the enemy being encamped on the oppoſite ſhore. That 
part of the river, near which they lay, being by an accident found for- 
dable, Valerius made all his troops paſs, and drew them up in battalia on 
the ſame fide with the enemy. A general engagement quickly enſued, 
Valerius, aſſiſted by the counſels of his brother, gained ſome advantage 
with his right wing, but his left loſt ground; it was almoſt pufhed into 
the river, when Paſthumius having notice of the action, came 1ſcaſonably 
to the relief of the Romans, charged the enemy in flank, and recovered 
the day. The Sabine troops would have been entirely cut off or made pri- 
ſoners, if the night coming on had not given them an opportunity to eſcape. 
They left their camp to be plundered, and in ſeparate parties returned home. 
This was the firſt conſiderable advantage Rome gained over her enemies after 
Plutarch, ſhe became a Republick, and it revived the old Roman confidence. The 
Pain. B. 36. two: Generals were decreed a triumph; but they both entered Rome in the 


. ſame chariot. As a further reward for Valerius, (who is faid by Plutarch 
to haye gained in this ſame year a ſecond victory over the Sabine, . 
| whic 


2 
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flew 13000 of them without the loſs of one Nen Re- V. of R. 248. 
publick built him a houſe, the door opening outwards to the ſtreet Def. F.C. 504: 
whereas the doors of all other houſes, opened inwards, The deſign of 5 
this diſtinction was not only to do him honour, but to put him in mind, 
a often as he went in or out, that he was indebted to the publick for his 
houſe, As for Poſthumius, he was honoured with a privilege, never be- 
fore granted to any, which was, to have a burial place for himſelf and his 
family, within the walls of Rome. Thus did the firſt Romans keep up an Cc. 4 Lg. 
emulation among their Generals, rather by diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, B. 2. 
than ſubſtantial rewards. - They did not heap wealth upon them, but 
taught them to prefer the glory which attends great actions, to exorbitant 
riches which often give umbrage, and are always odious in a Republick. 

$, II. THE Sabines the next year, having formed the deſign of uni- Y. of R. 249. 
ting in a national body againſt Rome, and of engaging the Latines to aſſiſt SL F-C.c03- 
them, the Romans thought it adviſeable to chuſe ' Poplicola Conſul a —— 
fourth time, and they once more joined 7. Lucretius with him. But it 
happening at this time, that ſome women were delivered of monſtrous 
or imperte& births, the people gave way to ſuperſtition, - and were unyil« 
ingto enter upon action, imagining. by theſe preſages, that it muſt prove 
a fatal year. Upon this, Poplicola cauſed the Sybil's books to be conſulted, 
and he interpreted the anſwers brought him in the ſenſe that beſt ſuited his, 
purpoſe ; he likewiſe ordered ſacrifices to be offered to Pluto, the feſtivals, 
and ſports to be revived, and, in a word, by artful management removed 
the publick fears. | 100 

In the mean while, the ſtorm continued to gather on the ſide of the y Hal. B. e. 
Sadines, One of the Tarquins had by his intrigues put in motion the tur- Liv. B. 2. 
bulent and factious members in their aſſemblies, Poplicola endeavoured Plat. Fir. Pop. 
therefore to bear down the intereſt of the baniſhed King, by negotiation z ; 
and he fo far ſucceeded as to gain over AcTius CLavsus, (the moſt con- 
ſiderable man in Sabinia, and of the greateſt talents and merit) to oppoſe the 
delign of renewing the war. He ſpoke in all the Sabine diets againſt it, and 
his oppoſition had its due weight. But thoſe who envied him for his wealth 
and power took occaſion from this proceeding to put a bad conſtruction on 
the good underſtanding he had with the Romans, and they ſpread by degrees 
ſuch a jealouſy and diſtruſt of him through the nation, that at length no- 
thing leſs was talked of than citing him as a traitor to appear before their 
great Council. Clauſus was ſo enraged at this unjuſt treatment, that his firſt 
tought was to arm his friends and clients, and begin a civil war. Nothing 
could have been more advantageous to Rome: But Poplicola difluaded him 
(om polluting his hands with the blood of his countrymen ; he repreſented - 
to um, that the moſt honourable and moſt effectual way to be revenged up- 
0 them, would be to leave them; that a man of his conſequence, abilities, 
and virtues, would ſoon be miſſed; and that Rome offered him a retreat 
and protection both for himſelf and followers. Clauſus was a while in 
lulpence, but at length choſe rather to act a proud, than an angry part, 
nd removed to Rome, There he changed his name to Appius Claudius, 
was. 
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7 Conſulſhip. 
D. Hal. 
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Plutarch. 
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was immediately declared a Patrician, and took his place in the Senate. 
Twenty five acres of land were given him in fee, and a quarter in the ci 
aſſigned for his friends and followers, amounting to five thouſand fami. 
lies; to each of which were granted two acres of ground, with the right 
of Citizenſhip. And theſe donations were made irrevocable by a decree 
of the Senate, confirm'd by the ſuffrages of the people. 

The Sabines, en at the retreat of Clanſns to Rome, deferred no 
longer to take the field. Their army was divided into two bodies, one of 
which encamped near Fidene, the other ſhut itſelf up in that town, which 


was but five miles from Nome. Poplicola and Lucretius made a like divi. 


—_ — the Roman troops, and 4 advantageouſly near each other. 
omans having no opportunity for ſtratagems, were eager to engage: 
Bar the Sabines pre run come to a battle by day-hght. Their Geheral (uo 
is ſaid to have been one of Tarquin's ſons) formed a defign to attack Pep. 
licad's camp in the dead of the night, while the troops of Fidene, 10 
armed, were to march out, and ferching a large compaſs, come behind, 
and furprize Lecretins's camp, as ſoon as he ſhould leave it to go to the ſuc- 
cour of his collegue ; and then thoſe farne troops were to charge Lucretia: 
in the rear, or at leaſt terrify him by their ſhouts. Poplicola had timely 
antelligence of theſe deſigns, and took proper meaſures to make them fatal 
to the enemy. He gave Lucretius notice of the intended night-expediti- 
onz and it was agreed between them, to ſhew no marks of ſuſpecting 
the enemy's intention ; in the beginning of the night all fires were put 
out in both the Roman camps. The Sabines before midnight marched 
ſilently towards Poplicola's entrenchments, filled up the ditch with faſcines, 
and paſſed over to ſcale the rampart ; but as faſt as they drew near to 
it, they were ſtabbed by the Roman troops, who, unſeen, were poſted on 
the ourfide of it, in the ſpace between it and the ditch. They ſuffered a 
laughter, before the moon riſing diſcovered their error. Then 2 
ight ſeized them, they all fled, and the Romans purſued them with loud 
ſhouts, which were heard in Lucyetinss camp. Lucretius immediately de. 
tached his horſe againſt thoſe of the enemy, who lay in ambuſh behind 
him, while he with his infantry haftened to compleat the deſtruction of 
thoſe whom Popiicola had routed. In this bloody action 13000 Sabine: 
were killed upon the por and 4200 made prifoners. 
What now remained, was to reduce Fidenz, which had been often ſub- 
dued, and had as often rebelled. Poplicola undertook to ſcale the walls in 
, On that fide where the city was thought moſt impregnable. Har- 
ing carried the place by aſſault, he put to death the heads of the revolt, but 
ſpared the reſt of the inhabitants, obliging them only to ſurrender to the gat: 
riſon, which he placed with them, a part of their lands for its ſupport. He 
then returned to Rome, and was honoured with a triumph. 
$. III. POPLICOL A had ſcarce reſigned the Faſces into the hands 
of P. Poſtbumius, (now choſen to the Conſulate a ſecond time) and M. 
nenius Agrippa, but he was ſeized with a diſtemper, and died, as deſtitute 


of the goods of fortune, as he was full of glory. His chief care had 1 
LY -* crani! 
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tranſmit his virtues to his children, and not to enrich them. Though he V. of R. 250 
had been four times Conſul, and had enjoyed two triumphs, he left Bef.7 2 
little to his rity beſides a noble model for their imitation: So that 7 
he was buried at the publick expence, not ſo much by way of diſtinction, 
43 on account of. his PR he Romans erected a tomb for him near 
the Forum, and gave his family a right of interment in the ſame place: 
But as the Valerũ always affected 3 they never made uſe of 
this privilege. The bodies of thoſe who died in Rome were firſt 
carried to that ſepulchre of Poplicola, but afterwards * conveyed without D. Hal. B. ;. 
| the walls and there burnt, and the bones were depoſited in a tomb 3. 
without the city. As Poplicola had been one of thoſe who ſtood up in 
defence of the chaſtity of the Roman Ladies, they went into a year's 
mourning for him, as they had done before for Brutus. 
The death of Poplicola revived the courage of the Sabines; they took 
the field again that ſame year, and made ſo ſudden an incurſion upon the 
Roman Territory, which they pillaged and laid waſte, that one part 
of their army was advanced to the very gates of Rome, before the Romans 
had any notice of their approach. Poſthumius the Conſul fallying out with 
2 good number of men haſtily aſſembled, and chaſing thoſe advanced 
Troops of the enemy to a foreſt, where the reſt of the Sabine forces lay 
in ambuſh, was there ſurprized and defeated, loſing many of his Romans, 
und narrowly —_— himſelf, He took with the remains of the 
rout on the top of a ſteep hill, where he paſſed the night, inveſted by the 
enemy. But the next day his collegue Menenius coming to his relief with 
the beſt part of the Roman youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheleſs the 
advantage they had gained raiſed their confidence to ſuch a height, that 
they ſent a ſummons, requiring the Romans to receive the Tarquins, and 
ſubmit to be governed by their conquerors. They were anſwered, that Rome 
commanded the Sabines to lay down their arms and return to their duty; 
and that when they had made their ſubmiſſion, they ſhould come and aſk 
pardon for their irruptions into her territory, if they expected & Cage 
gene, or had no mind to ſee the war ſpeedily carried into the heart of 
r country, | 
Theſe mutual bravadoes were followed by a ſerious war, in which both 
nations brought all their ſtrength into the field, and encamped near Eretum 
a Sabine city about ten miles from Rome. In the battle which enſued 
Menenius commanded the right wing, and Poſthumius the left. The latter 
o repair his honour threw himſelf, like a man in deſpair, among 
the thickeſt of the enemy, and did prodigious acts of valour; and his 
ample rouzing Menenius to exert himſelf alſo in an extraordinary man- 
= the Romans, animated by two ſuch Leaders, obtained a complete 
V 
„ IV. BUT notwithſtanding the equal bravery of the Conſuls on this 
«caſion, the Senate having deliberated on the reception to be given them 
at their return, thought it neceſſary to make a diſtinction in their rewards. 
"/5umin;'s gallant behaviour in the late action had not ſufficiently W 
X or 
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v. of R. 250: for his miſtarriage in ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized in the former one. 
. They invented therefore a new kind of triumph, leſs honourable than that 
FT .in uſe. The perſon rewarded with it was to enter Rome on foot, or at beſt 
Licinius apud on horſeback, attended only by the Senate. His crown was to be of 
1 Hal. Plin. myrtle, and his robe the Pretexta, or common habit of magiſtrates: and 
3: 15- © 29. this imperſect triumph, called Ovar 10 *, was decreed Poſthumius. The 
| -madeſt Conſul accepted of it, and entered Rome two days before his Col. 
-  __»  legue, who was honoured with a compleat triumph in all its magnificence 
©, and-pomp, | 
. V. 5 PURIUS-CASSIUS. and Opiter Virginius, the ſucceeding 
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| Bef J. C. go. Conſuls, divided the Roman forces between them; and Caffius was com- 
1 P- miſſioned to give the Sabines the finiſhing blow. He defeated them in a 


pitched battle in the heart of their country, flew 10300, and took 4000 
. priſoners; after which they humbly ſued for peace, and were forced to 
purchaſe it with corn, money, and a part of their lands. - - 
In the mean time Virginius marched with his n ized Came- 
ria, a town of Latium which had revolted from the Having best 
down the wall with his battering “ rams, he took the place * 


pipe is the enſign or badge of peace; and'myr- 
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rue Orationſome fancy to have derived its 


name from ſhouting Evan / or Eves to Bac- 
chus ; but the true original is Owis, the ſheep, 
which was uſually red in this proceſſion, 
as an ox in the triumph. The ſhow generally 
began at the Abanias mountain, whence the 
General, with his retinue, made his entry in- 
to the city : he went on foot, with many flutes, 
or pipes, ſounding in concert as he paſſed 

g, wearing a garlandof myrtle as a token 
of peace, with an aſpe@ rather raiſing love 
and reſpect, than fear. 4. Gellizs informs 
us, that this honour was then conferr'd on the 
victor, when either the war had not been 
proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken 
againſt a lawful enemy, and on a juſt account; 
or when the enemy was but mean and incon- 
ſiderable . But Plutarch has delivered his 
judgment in a different manner: he believes 
that heretofore the difference betwixt the Ova- 
tion and the Triumph was not taken from the 
greatneſs of the atchievments, but from the 
manner of pe ing them : for they who 
having fought a ſet battle, and ſlain a great 
number of the enemy, returned victors, led 
that martial and (as it were) cruel proceſſion 
of the triumph. But thoſe who without force, 
by benevolence and civil behaviour, had done 
the buſineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of hu- 
man blood, to theſe commanders cuſtom gave 
the honous, of this peaceable Ovation. For a 


* Net. Alt, lb. 5 cap · 6. 


walls, with repeated 


tle the tree of Venn, who beyond any of the 
other Deities, has an extream averſion to wo- 
<p" ap war . Ken. Antig. Part II. 1 
+ h 4 

> The Battering Ram was a great wooden 
CIS — iron — — 
armed with a head of iron, repreſenting that 
of a Ram. The ancients ſea it, to beat 
down the walls of a city. Yirwuiu aſcribes 
the invention of the Battering Ram to the 
Carthaginians. They made 'uſe, ſays he, of 
this ſort of battery at the fiege of Causa. At 
firſt, it was only a mere beam, or kind gf 
lever, which the beſiegers drove againk the 
lows, by ſtrength of 
arm. Pepba ſinenas, a nter of Tyre, tak- 
ing the hint from the firſt trial which was” 
made of this machine, fixed up a malt of 4 
ſhip, to which he hung croſs-ways by cables 
and iron chains, a huge piece of Une. 
This heavy, unwieldy maſs, poiſed and 
Puſhed with violence, threw down the walls 
of the city be After this manner, # 
Foſephus tells us, B. 3. the Roman it 
their Ram againſt Jeruſalem. To guard the 
machine, and thoſe who worked it, from 
the attacks of the enemy, Cetras of Chalis- 
don was the firſt who made a lodgment in 
the ſhape of a penthouſe, or gallery, cover 
ed over with fcins ſoaked in water, for fear 
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beheaded the moſt guilty of the inhabitants, ſold the reſt by auction, and Y. of R. 251. 

razed the city. Bef. F.C.gor. 
8®Conſulſhip. 


of fire. It went upon wheels, that the Ram, 
which was hung up within, upon one or two 
rafters, might be brought forward with great- 
er eaſe. is lodgment, covered with a 
roof, was afterwards called the Ram-Torveiſe, 
either becauſe its motion was ſlow, 2 
to Vitruviuzz or, as Vegetius has obſerved, 
becauſe the machine reſembled the figure of a 
Twr:0ife, who carries his head out of his ſhell, 
and draws it in again, in like manner as 
the head of the Ram moved out and in, as there 
was occalion. Above the Tortoiſe, there was 
ſometimes raiſed a century box, in the form 
of a turret, where two ſoldiers were % 
to obſerve the motions of the 3 
truvius aſſures us, that Polydus of Theſſaly 

the Tortoiſe at the fiege, which 
Philip of Macedon, ſon of Amyntas, laid to 
Byzantium. The make and diſpoſition ofthe 
machine was in this manner. He made a 
covered gallery, thirty cubits wide, and fif- 
tcen high, without reckoning the roof, which 


it ſelf was ſeven from the platform to the 
ridge. Over the roof he raiſed a little. 
tower, at leaſt twelve cubits wide. It con- 
tained four ſtories, in the uppermoſt of which. 
were put the Scorpions, and the Catapulti. 
In the lower ſtories was placed a great quan- 
tity of water, to extinguiſh the fire which 
might be thrown from the top of the ramparts. 
Vitruvius makes the length of the Ram a 
hundred and fix feet ; Plutarch, eighty only. 
The Ram Tortai/ is deſcribed in theſe verſes 
of Propertius : | * 


Dumgue Aries cornu murum pul/abat abow 
Vineaque inductum lunga tegebat opus. I. 4. 


Vitrwvius, Vegetius, and Tuftas Lipfins have 
expatiated dh. the different forms of this 
antient engine of war ; but they all amount to 
the ſame thing. Thoſe which are here re- 
preſented, will enable the reader to form a 


zadgment of the reſt. 


CHAP, IV. 


$. I. The Latines declare for King Tarquin againſt the new Republick ; 
but, before they take the field, ſend an Embaſſy to Rome with propoſals for 
an accommodation. F. II. A conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Tar- 
uin's Emiſſaries, who — the Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot is 
2 and prevented, and the Ambaſſadors diſmiſs'd with a refuſal of - 
their demands. F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome 
with offers of peace, upon new conditions; | theſe are alſo rejected by the 
Senate. The Romans prepare for war : but when the Conſuls would 
make the neceſſarylevies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve. F. IV. The 
cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. The deblors demand 
an abſolute remiſſion of their debts. Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this 
occaſion. In ſo dangerous à ſituation of affairs they judge ut neceſſary to 
create a DicTATOR, (a ſovereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and to this 
they get the People's conſent, F. V. Titus Lartius is appointed io that 
ſupreme dignity. The levies for the war are now carried on without dif- 
ficulty, After very little action in the field, a truce is made with the La- 
tines for a year; during which the Roman women married into Latium, 
and the Latine women married at Rome, have leave to return to their 
reſpettive countries. §. VI. The truce being expired, Poſthumius one of 
the Conſuls is named Diftator, and has the ſole conduct of the war. He 
gives the Latines as extire overibrow 3 the battle of Regillus; after —_— 
2 N 1 


V. of R. 252. 


V. of R. 253. 
Bef. J. C. 499. 


The Roman HISs rox. Book II. 


the whole Nation ſubmits. Tarquin being obliged to quit Latium, retires 
to Cumz in Campania, and there, in a few months after, dies. 


Conſuls, a very important event gave a new alarm to the riſing 
Republick. The Latine Nation, which had hitherto ſtood neuter 
in the quarrel between Rome and her baniſhed King, came at le 
to a reſolution openly to eſpouſe the King's cauſe. It was Mamilins, Tar- 
quin's ſon-in-law, who by his preſſing inſtances had brought his country. 
men to this determination, M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, had 
juſt been deputed by the Romans to thoſe of the Latine cities that were 
neareſt Rome, to complain of ſome of their people, who (by ſecret directi- 
on of the chief-men among them) had made inroads and depredations in 
the territory of the Republick. Hearing that the Latines were aſſembled 
in a national council at Ferentinum to deliberate on a war with the Romans, 
Valerius haſted thither, tho? not invited, and there demanded, as Deputy 
from Rome, the chief ſcat in the Council; a right due to him by the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two Nations. To this it was anſwered, That 
thoſe treaties had been ſhamefully violated. by the Romans; at whoſe inſti- 
gation, as the Deputies from Aricia alledged, Porſena's troops had made 
that attack upon the Aricians, in which his ſon Aruns was flain, Some 
exiles alſo from Fidene and Cameria complained loudly of the tyranny of 
the Romans. And it was farther added by the Partiſans of Tarquin, That 
the Latine confederacy having been concluded with the King and not with 
the Republick of Rome, the latter could claim no benefit from that tranſ- 
action. The Deputies, however, came to no determmation that day; 
it was wholly ſpent in accuſations and _ : but the very day following, 
when they met again, they refuſed to admit Valerius into their Aﬀembly ; 
and it was ſignified to him, that the Latines thinking themſelves in many 
inſtances greatly injured by the Romans, had reſolved to conſider at leiſure 
of a proper revenge. 

It was at this time, and upon the news of the danger that threatened 
Rome from the Latines, that (according to Livy) the Senate firſt thought 
of creating a Dictator; tho* they did not put that project in execution till 
a more difficult conjuncture. During the preſent alarm from abroad, they 
happily diſcovered a conſpiracy formed at home by a number of ſlaves, who 
had combined together to ſeize the capitol, and ſet fire to the city in ſeve- 
ral quarters at the ſame time. The offenders were all crucified. 

In the following Conſulſhip of Serv. Sulpitius and Manius Tullius, the 
Targquins, in concert with ſome of the inhabitants of Fidenæ, found means 
to poſſeſs themſelves of that City by ſurprize. Tho' the Roman Senate had, 

reaſon to ſuſpect that many of the chiefs of Latium were concerned 

in this affair, yet were they in no haſte to declare war againſt the Latine 
8 being well aſſured that the lower order of men among them were 
in the ſame diſpoſitions with the Nobles, but rather very averſe from any 
rupture with Rome. But as to the Fidenates, the Conſul Manins march- 

9 * ng 


T HE next year, when Poſthumus Cominius and T. Lartius were 
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ing with a numerous army, cloſely inveſted their City, and reduced them Y. of R. 253- 
to great extremities. The beſieged in their diſtreſs implored the affiſtance Bet. — 
of the Latines ; and this occaſioned a new meeting of the Deputies from ns - 
the ſeveral Cities of Latium. 

Here the queſtion was debated, whether a war ſhould be abſolutely de- 
clared againſt Rome in favour of Fidene and the Targuins, or whether the 
Latines ſhould adhere to the ancient treaties between the two States. 
Thoſe of the Council who hoped for great employments in caſe of a _ 
ture were very warm for that ſide of the ion, but the richeſt and the 
moderate men of the Aſſembly were of the contrary ſentiment, and this 
was alſo the moſt agreeable to the Nation in — The firſt however 
ſo far prevailed, as to obtain a decree, that an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to 
the Romans to exhort them to raiſe the ſiege of Fidene, and recall their 
baniſhed King, who on that condition was to engage by oath to grant a 
general amneſty ; the Ambaſſadors were to allow the Romans a year 
to conſider of theſe overtures, and to threaten them with a war in caſe of 
non-comphance. 

The party who carried this point in the Aſſembly very well knew that 
the Republick would never liſten to ſuch propoſals ; but they were willing 
to have ſome plauſible pretext for a — alſo time to make due pre- 
parations for war; and they likewiſe hoped, that before the year was 
expired they ſhould find means to gain over to them thoſe of their Coun- 
trymen, who now oppoſed their meaſures. 

$. II. IN the mean time, Targuin and his ſons ſeeing how averſe the 
people of Latium were from a war with the Romans, and having little 

pes of any advantage from the Embaſſy propoſed, turned their thoughts 
to a more promiſing ſcheme. In the train of the Latine Ambaſſadors 
they ſent to Rome ſome Emiſſaries of their own, who by the help of large 
ſums of money were to kindle an inteſtine war in the City. Som be- 
lieved, and with good reaſon, that two forts of men would be there found 
very ready to enter into this deſign ; the flaves and the meaner citizens 
overwhelmed with debt. The firſt knew themſelves miſtruſted by their 
maſters, and wanted only an opportunity to revenge the ſevere treatment 
which their fellows had lately ſuffered; and as for the poor debtors, the 
cruel uſage they daily received from their creditors made them eaſily be- 
lieve there could be no change in the government but to their advantage. 
Tarquin's agents having ſecretly engaged a multitude of theſe unhappy 
men of both ſorts to attempt a revolution, the parts they gave them to 
were theſe : The poor Citizens were at an appointed hour to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the ramparts and gates of the City, and then to raiſe a great ' 
ſhout, which was to be the ſignal for the flaves who lay round their ma- 
ſters to riſe and maſſacre them: The gates of the City were then to be 
opened, and the exiles were to enter Rome while it was yet ſtreaming 
with the blood of the Senators. 

It is almoſt incredible that of ſo great a number of vile and mercenary 
*retches, not one ſhould be tempted by the proſpect of rich rewards to 
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V. of R. 253/betray the ſecret. Dionyſtus aſcribes the preſervation of Rome to a particu- 
Bef. 7 4 cular providence of God, who had —— this City under his protection. 
* He tells us, that Targuin's two principal agents Publius and Marcus (both 
of his own name and family) were ſo terrified with. nightly viſions and 

frightful dreams, that they durſt not proceed in their deſign, till they had 

conſulted a Diviner; that having aſked him in general terms whether it 

was a proper time to execute a project they had formed, he adviſed them, 

By all means to lay aſide their projeft whatever it was, for that otherwiſe it 

would aſſuredly prove fatal to them; and that upon this, they fearing to be 

prevented by ſome of the other Conſpirators, went ſtrait to Sulpitius, the 

only Conſul then at Rome, and diſcovered the whole matter to him. Sl. 

pitius commended them highly, promiſed them ample recompence, and 

detained them in hisown houſe, without imparting the ſecret to any body. 

Inſtantly he aſſembled the Senate, where the firſt thing done was to call 

in the Latine Ambaſſadors, and give them their audience of leave, with 

an anſwer to their propoſals. The anſwer was very ſhort. The Conſul 

addreſſing them by the appellations of Friends and Kinſ/men, told them, 

The ſurpriſe the Senate were under, that the Latines, who bad been witneſſes 

the conſtancy of the Roman People when attacked by all the forces of Por. 

ena, ſhould r to threaten them with a war, unleſs they would ſubmit to 

Tyrants, and raiſe the ſiege of Fidenæ: And he concluded with a ſort of 

defiance. The Ambaſſadors being thus diſmiſſed, were conducted out of 

the City. | 

Then Sulpitius laid open to the Fathers the horrible conſpiracy of which 

he had juſt got information. The truth of the fact ſeemed not to admit 

of a diſpute 3 the only queſtion was in what manner to apprehend and pu- 

niſh the guilty ; and this was a nice point. To take the conſpirators by 

force from their families and carry them to execution might raiſe a flame 

in every quarter of the City, and be attended with fatal conſequences : 

Nor was it by any means expedient to cite them in legal form before the 

Judges; becauſe ſhould the accuſed be obſtinate in denying the fact, the 

evidence of the two informers, who were the only witneſſes, might be 

thought inſufficient for a capital conviction of Roman citizens. Sulpittu: 

therefore, to whom the Senate left the whole conduct of this critical affair, 

took a method which he thought would equally ſerve to prove the guilt, 

and fecure the puniſhment. ' He directed the Senators to get together their 

friends and clients, and upon a ſignal to be given, to ſeize all the ſtrong 

places, of the City, each Senator in that quarter where he lived. The 

1 Roman Knights alſo were commanded to hold themſelves ready in the 
4 houſes adjoining to the Forum, to execute the orders they ſhould receive. 
* And teſt upon the apprehending of the criminals their relations or friends 
q | ſhould raiſe a fedition, and occafion a bloody conflict between fellow-ct- 
— 17 tizens, he ſent to his Collegue, who was beſieging Fidenæ, to come away 
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i as ſoon as it was dark, with a choſen body of his troops, and poſt them 
4 | near the ramparts· of Rome. Theſe precautions taken, the two informers, 
4 by the Conſul's direction, gave notice to the moſt active and leading 82 
| 9 - 
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of the conſpiracy, to meet them exactly at midnight in the Forum, un- Y. of R. 253. 
der pretence of ſettling the laſt meafures for the execution of their enter- 1 8. 
prize. Every thing ſucceeded according to the Conſul's ſcheme. The 5. 
Conſpirators met at the time and place appointed ; the Senators, upon re- 
ceiving the ſignal, poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all parts 
of the City; the Knights inveſted the Forum, fo cloſely blocking up all 
the avenues of it, that no body could poſſibly eſcape from thence ; and 
at the ſame time the Conſul Manizs being arrived from before Fidene, 
drew up his troops in the Campus Martius. The next morning, as ſoon 
2s it was light, both the Conſuls ſtrongly guarded appeared upon their 
tribunal, and having convened the People, diſcovered to them the con- 
piracy which had been formed againſt the common liberty, and produ- 
ced the witneſſes. Leave was given to the accuſed to make their defence, 
if they had any thing to fay againſt the evidence; but not one of them 
had the boldneſs to deny the 2 Hereupon the Confuls inſtantly re- 
pair'd to the Senate, whence they ſoon after returned, bringing with them 
a decree of the Fathers, whereby the right of Citizenſhip was granted to 
the two Informers, together with a large e and the 
Conſpirators were condemn'd to death, in caſe the People approved it. 
This decree being confirmed by the Aſſembly, the multitude were then 
ordered to retire, and the criminals were deliver d up to the ſoldiers, and 
put to the ſword. And now as the peace of Rome was thought fufficiently 
{cured by this ſtroke of ſeverity, the Conſuls would receive no accuſation 
2gainft any other accomplices of the treaſon, but publiſhed an Amneſty 
for all thoſe who had eſcaped puniſhment. They alſo ordered that the 
Komans ſhould purify themſelves by expiations, becauſe they had been 
conſtrained to dip their hands in the blood of their Countrymen; after 
which they appointed ſacrifices in thankſgiving to the Gods, and three 
teſtival days for the celebration of public games. A melancholy accident 
diſturbed the general joy on this occaſion ; the Conſul Manius fell from 
his chariot in the middle of the Circus, and was fo grievouſly hurt that 
be died a few days after. As the year was near expiring, Sulpitius re- 
mained ſole Conſul to the end of it, the Romans not thinking it worth 
while to chuſe him a new Collegue. 

J. III. FIDENA continued to be inveſted, but was not taken V. of R. 254. 
during the following Conſulſhip of T. Æbutius and P. YVeturius. But the 
next year, when T. Lartius and Q. Clælius were raifed to that dignity, V. of R. 255. 
the former having the conduct of the ſiege, carried on the attacks with 
o much ſkill and vigour, that he at length forced the Fidenates to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, 

The reduction of Fidenæ ſtruck a terror into the Latines, who had neg- 
lected to ſuccour it as they might, and now repented of that neglect, 
Tarquin, Mamilius, and the Aricians ſeized the opportunity furniſh'd by 
heir preſent fears, to unite them againſt the Roman Republic. The Depu- 

ties 
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v. of R. 255. ties from the Latine Cities being aſſembled at Ferentinum, entered into x 
ps ">> <1 confederacy, and bound themſelves by oaths never to violate their engage. 

ve P- ments. However, before they began hoſtilities, they judged it proper to 
ſend to Rome a ſecond Embaſly, conſiſting of the principal men of each 
City in the alliance. Theſe being admitted to an audience of the Senate, 
complained of the injuſtice of the Romans, who, they ſaid, had forme) 
put the Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia ; and they added, that the onjy 
way for the Republic to avoid the war which threatened ber from the Li- 
tines, was to ſubmit her quarrel with the Aricians to the deciſion of the La. 
tine Council, Tho? the Fathers had never been in greater perplexity than 
at this time, becauſe of the vaſtly ſuperior ſtrength of the Latine nation, 
yet they haughtily rejected the propoſal ; and the war being now looked 
upon as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts wholly to fortify them- 
ſelves by alliances, and get aſſiſtance from their neighbours. To this 
end they ſent about to the ſeveral States with which they were ſurrounded, 
but their negotiations proved every where unſucceſsful : The Hernici te- 
un time to examine the rights of the two parties; the Rutuli declared 
the Latines ; the Yolſci inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors ; and as for 
the Hetrurians, they reſolved to ſtand neuter for a while, and then chuſe 
their ſide, as the events of the war ſhould guide them. Theſe diſappoint. 
ments, how great ſoever, did not diſcourage the Senate; but what was 
worſe than all theſe, the Republic had in her own boſom rebellious chil. 
D. Hal. B. 5. dren, who refuſed to lend their aid for the defence of their country. 
$.IV. IN order to a right underſtanding of the true ſource of this in- 
teſtine evil, it will ke neceſſary to call to mind ſome particulars in the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and policy of the Romans, during theſe early ages of their State. 
Abbe Ver. Of all the means which the neceſſities of nature have put men upon 
inventing for ſubſiſtence, the Romans practiſed only tillage and war. They 
lived upon their own harveſts, or upon thoſe which they reaped ſword in 
hand in the territories of their enemies. All the mechanic arts that were 
not ſubſervient to theſe two profeſſions, were unknown at Rome, or left to 
Naves and ſtrangers. The Romans, generally ſpeaking, from the Senator 
to the meaneſt Plebeian, were all huſbandmen, and the huſbandmen al 
ſoldiers : And we ſhall ſee in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſome of their 
moſt renowned Captains were called from the plough to command their 
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* Livy only ſays, that 30 Cities of Latium N. B. What follows in the text to the 
were in the Confederacy againſt Rome, But year of Rome 371, is taken chiefly from 
D. Hal. who is always exact in his relations, Monſieur Yertot's Hiflory of the Revolution! 
gives us a liſt of them: Ardea, Aricia, Bo» which happened in the Government of the Ro- 
willa, Bubentum, Cora, Corventum, Circe- man Commonwealth, Care, however, has 
um, Coriali, Corbintum, Cabanum, Fortine- been had to avoid many things, in that 
um, Gabii, Laurentium, Lanuvium, Lawvi- work, which were found to be the pure 
nium, Lavicum, Nomentum, Norba, Prenefie, product of his imagination, as alſo many 
(a City however which, according to Livy, errors or miſrepreſentations ; and to 
had ſubmitted to the Romans) Pedum, Car- ſuch Additions to his Accounts as were ne. 
cotulum or Querguetulum, Satricum, Scapeia, ceſſary to the nature of this more genera! 
Setia, Tellenium, Tibur or Tivoli, Tuſculum, Hiſtory of Rome. 
Toleria, Tricrinum and Velitre. armies, 
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armies. The very greateſt men in the Republick inured their children to V. of R. 255. 

a hard and laborious way of life, to make them the more robuſt, and the Bef Z. C. 497- 

more capable of ſuſtaining the fatigues of war. > 

This domeſtic diſcipline had its riſe from the poverty of the firſt Ro- 
mans : They afterwards made a virtue of what was the mere effect of ne- 
ceſſity, and men of courage looked __ this equal 1 of all the ci- 
tizens, as the means to preſerve their liberty from all uſurpation. Each 
citizen had at firſt for his ſubſiſtence but two acres of land. Rome after- 
wards extended her territory by acquiſitions from her neighbours. The 
Romans uſually ſold one moiety of the lands they conquered, to reimburſe 

the State for the charges of the war, and the other moiety was added to 
the publick domain, which was afterwards either given or let at a ſmall 
rent to the poorer ſort to help to maintain them: Such was the ancient 
cuſtom of Rome, under her Kings, that is to ſay, for above two hundred 
years. But after the extinction of the regal power, the Nobles and Patri- 
cians, who looked upon themſelves to be the only Sovereigns of the Re- 0 

d public, did, under various 3 appropriate to themſelves the beſt 

Tr part of thoſe conquered lands, if they lay near their own eſtates, or were 

ſe any other ways convenient for them; thus inſenſibly enlarging their own 

f- 

45 


revenues to the diminution of thoſe of the Republic: Or elſe under borrow- 
ed names, they cauſed thoſe portions which were allotted for the ſubſiſtence 
ofthe poor citizens, to be adjudged to themſelves at inconſiderable rates. 
They afterwards laid them to their other lands, without diſtinction; and 
a few years poſſeſſion, and their own great power covered theſe uſurpa- 
tions. The State loſt its revenue; and the ſoldier, after having ſpent his 
blood to enlarge the bounds of the Republic, ſaw himſelf deprived of the 
ſmall portion of land that ought to have been at once his pay and his re- 
ward 


The covetouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not confined to theſe uſurpa- - 
tions only; but when the harveſt fell ſhort by the badneſs of the year, or 
by the irruptions of enemies, they knew how by an ill-meant relief to 
make themſelves a title to their neighbour's field. The ſoldier, who then 
was without pay, being entirely deſtitute was forced for his ſubſiſtence to 
have recourſe to the rich. They lent him no money but at uſury, and 
that uſury was in thoſe days arbitrary, if we may believe Tacitus. The Tac. An. I. 6. 
debtor muſt engage his little inheritance, and the cruel aſſiſtance he received ad 4m. 786. 
often coſt him his liberty. The laws of thoſe times allowed the creditor, 
upon default of payment, to ſeize his debtor, and carry him to his own 
houſe, where he was treated like a ſlave, Both principal and intereſt were 
often exacted with ſtripes and torments ; his land was taken from him by 
accumulated uſury : And under pretence of the obſervation of the laws and 
ſtrict juſtice, the people daily ſuffered the utmoſt wrong. 
A Government ſo ſevere in a new Republic, quickly raiſed a general 
ciſcontent, Thoſe of the Plebcians who were oppreſſed with debts, and 
raid of being arreſted by their creditors, applying themſelves to their 
Yor, I, Y Patrons 
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v. of R. 253- Patrons and the moſt diſintereſted among the Senators, repreſented to them 
Bef.F-C.497- their extream want, and the difficulty they had to bring up their children, 
* and they added, that after having fought againſt the Tarquins for the de- 
fence of the public liberty, they were left expoſed to become the ſlaves of 

their own fellow-citizens. 
Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret menaces, and the Plebeians 
finding no { of their grievances, at length broke out under the Con- 
ſulate of T. Lartius and Q, Clælius, on occaſion of the powerful confedera. 
cy formed againſt the Commonwealth, by the Latines and their allies, As 
Rome had no ſoldiers but her own citizens, it was neceſſary to make the 
people take arms; but the poorer ſort, and eſpecially ſuch as were deep in 
debt, declared, that it was the buſineſs of thoſe who enjoy d the dignities 
and riches of the Republic, to defend it; that for their parts, they were 
own weary of expoſing their lives every day for Maſters ſo cruel and in- 
Katiable. They refuſed to give their names“, as was uſual, in order to be 
liſted in the legions ; the hotteſt of them ſaid boldly, that they were no 
more tied to their country, where not an inch of land was left them in pro. 


perty, than to any other climate tho? never fo remote; that at leaſt 


they ſhould have no debts to 


pay; that the only way to free themſelves 
from the tyranny of their creditors was to leave Rome; and they o 


threatened to abandon the City, unleſs all debts were aboliſhed by a — 


tus-conſultum. 


2 Tt was the province of the Conſuls to di- 
rect the levying of men for the war. The 
two Conſular armies, generally Eng 
conſiſted at this time of four legions, eac 
containing at leaſt four thouſand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horſe. 'The manner 
of making the levies was as follows. 

Aſter the Conſuls had choſen twenty-four 
Tribunes, fourteen from among the Roman 
— and ten from among the Plebeian 
families, fix of theſe Tribunes were appoint- 
ed to every legion, to command and lead it: 
And it was the buſineſs of all the Tribunes to 
chuſe their ſoldiers in the following manner. 
Every tribe of the Roman people was brought 
into the area before the capitol, one tribe af- 
ter another, according to order in which 
it was their lot to be ſummoned. Then this 
tribe was divided according to the order of 
the claſſes, regard being had to their ſuperio- 
rity, 1. e. their riches. After this, four per- 


ſons, who were of age to ſerve, were called 


out of theſe claſſes ; and the Tribunes of each 
leg ion choſe one of the four into their legion. 

Tribunes of the firſt legion choſe the firſt 
'man, the Tribunes of the ſecond legion the 
ſecond man, and fo on. When theſe four 


were thus diſtributed, four others were called 
and then the Tribunes of the ſecond legion 
had their turn of chuſing the firſt man: 80 
that the Tribunes of each legion had the fi 
choice, one after another, according to the 
order of their _ and every legion was 
very near lly furniſhed with good men. 
Aſter a certain number of ſoldiers were choſen 
out of one tribe, another was called in; and 
the ſame number was choſen out of that, in 
the ſame manner, till the legions were ſuffici- 
ently full. 

Here we muſt obſerve, that the Romar 
Knights, as being higher in rank, came 
ſoouer to the Tribuneſhip than the Pleheians. 
But neither of them could be choſen Legiona- 
ry Tribunes, till they had ſerved half of the 
time the laws preſcribed them. Thus the 
Knights who were obliged to ten years fer- 
vice, might be promoted to the Tribuneſhip 
after five campaigns ; whereas, the Plebrian: 
could not come to it till after ten years fer. 
vice in the Army ; becauſe they were obliged 
to ſerve twenty complete. The latter wet 
called Seniores Tribuni ; and the former, Je- 


niores Tribuni, 
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The Senate, very much diſturbed at a diſobedience ſo little different V. of R. 255; 


from a barefaced rebellion, immediately aſſembled : Several opinions were 
given. The more moderate Senators were for relieving the people. M. 
Valerius, the brother of Publicala, and who after his example affected 
— repreſented to the Fathers, that moſt of the poor Plebeians 

forced to contract debts only by the misfortunes of war; that if in 
ſuch a conjuncture as this, when a great part of /taly had declared in fa- 
your of Tarquin, they did not redreſs the grievances of the people, it was 
to be feared deſpair might drive them into the Tyrant's party, and the Se- 
nate by ſtretching their authority too far, might loſe it all in the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Royalty. 

Several of the Senators, and eſpecially thoſe who had no debtors, decla- 
red themſelves of the ſame opinion; but it was rejected with indignation 
by the richer fort. Appius Claudius alſo _—_ it, but from different 
motives. Auſtere in his manners, and a ſevere obſerver of the laws, he 
maintained, that no alteration could be made in them, without endanger- 
ing the Republic. Tho' he commiſerated the condition of the poor, ſome 
of whom he daily relieved out of his own eſtate, he nevertheleſs declared in 
full Senate, that they could not with juſtice refuſe the authority of the laws 
to ſuch creditors as would proſecute their debtors with rigour ; that juſtice 
being the ſureſt ſupport of a State, there was no aboliſhing the debts of 
particular perſons without ruining the public faith, the only bond of ſocie- 
ty among men; that the people themſelves, in whoſe favour this unjuſt 
decree was propoſed, would be the firſt ſufferers by it; that in any new ne- 
ceſlity the rich would ſhut their purſes ; that the diſcontent of the great was 
no leſs to be feared than the murmurs of the people, and that perhaps the 
former would not eaſily bear to be ſtript of that wealth, which had been left 
them by their anceſtors, or was the fruit of their own temperance and ceco- 
nomy. He added, that no-body could be ignorant that Rome at the be- 
ganing aſſigned no greater portions of land to the Nobles and Patricians 

to the Plebeians; that theſe latter had but lately ſhared the eſtate of 
the Tarquins z that they had often gat conſiderable booty in war, and that 
if they had ſquandered it all away in extravagant living, there was no rea- 
ſon why they ſhould be reimburſt at the expence of thoſe who had lived 
with more prudence and good management : That, after all, it ſhould be 
conſidered, that thoſe of the mutineers who made the moſt noiſe, were 
Plebeiam of the very loweſt claſſes, and who in battle were uſually placed 
only in the wings or in the rear of the legions 3 that maſt of them were armed 
with nothing but ſlings ; that there was neither great ſervice to be expect- 
ed, nor great danger to be feared from ſuch ſoldiers ; that the Republic 
would ſuffer but a very inconſiderable loſs in loſing a herd of Fenk who 
ſerved only to fill a number; that to deſpiſe the ſedition was ſufficient to 
quell it, and to make the authors of it ſubmit themſelves bumbly to the 
clemency of the Senate. 
Some of the Fathers who were for finding a medium between two op! 
ons ſo extremely oppoſite, * without cancelling the _ 
2 the 
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rs were for remitting the debts of thoſe only who were notoriouſly un- 
able to pay. Some again, to ſave the public faith, and at the ſame time 
fatisfy the creditors, ' propoſed to pay them out of the public treaſury, 
And laſtly, it was the judgment of others, that ſuch of the citizens as had 
been ſold, or were in danger of being ſold, to ſatisfy their debts, ſhould 
be redeemed from ſlavery, by giving the creditors other ſlaves in their 
room. 

The Senate accepted of none of theſe ſchemes; but in order to paciſy 
the people, and engage them to take arms in defence of the State, they 

ſsd a Senatus-conſultum, which granted a ſuſpenſion of all proſecutions 

r debt *till the end of the war. 

This condeſcenſion of the Senate was an effect of the approach of the 
enemy, who advanced towards Rome. But a great many of the Plebeians, 
grown bolder for the fame reaſon, declared, that they would either have 
an abſolute remiſſion of all debts, or leave it to the rich and great to take 
care of the war, and defend a City in whoſe ſafety they thought themſelves 
no longer concerned, and which indeed they were ready to leave. The 
reſolution they ſhewed gained them companions. The number of the 
mal-contents increaſed daily; nay, and many among the people, who 
had neither debts nor creditors, could not help complaining of the ſeverity 
of the Senate, either thro* compaſſion for thoſe of their own order, or out 
of that ſecret averſion which every man naturally has to behold, in others, 
a ſpirit of domination. 

Tho the wiſeſt and richeſt of the Plebeians, and eſpecially the clients of 
the Nobles, had no part in the ſedition; yet the ſeparation which the 


d When the debtor was inſolvent, the cre- their debts. But if no- body a in be- 


ditor had a right to put hun in irons, or to 
ſell him as a ſlave. Sometimes he was cruel 
enough to whip him unmercifully, After a 
certain number of ſummons's, the law grant- 
ed to the debtor thirty days of grace, to 
give him time to raiſe the ſum for which he 
was accountable. 'Theſe are the words of the 
law : Aris confeffi, rebuſque jure judicatis 
triginta dies juſii ſunto. Poſt dein manum 
endo jacite——incito aut nervo aut compe- 
dibur——— After the thirty days were ex- 
ired, if the debtor had not diſcharged the 
t, he was led to the Prætor, who deliver- 

ed him up to the mercy of his creditors. 
Theſe bound him and kept him in chains, 
for the ſpace of ſixty days. Afterwards, for 
three market days ſucceſſively, this debtor 
was brought to the tribunal of the Prætor. 
Then a publick Crier proclaimed in the Fe- 
rum, the debt for which the priſoner was de- 
tained. Oftentimes there were found rich per- 


ſons who redeemed the priſoners, by paying 


half of the debtor, after the third market- 
day, the creditor had a right to inflict the 
puniſhment appointed by the law. Tertii: 
nundinis capite parmnas dato, aut trans Tiberim 
peregrè wenumduito, &c. If there were ſe⸗ 
veral creditors, they were allowed, in conſe- 
quence of ſo rigorous a law, to divide the 
body of the priſoner into ſeveral parts, and 
ſhare him among them. But according to 
Quintilian and Cæcilius, humanity and 
had given preſcription againſt ſo barbarous 2 
law, and it never was put in practice. The 
puniſhment was —1 into Coercition, that 
is to ſay, the creditors had a right to impri- 
ſon their debtors in their own houſes, and 
make ſlaves of them. Theſe were called Nx 
and not Servi, becauſe their |ſlavery laſted 10 
longer than till their debts were paid. Thi: 
Coercition was afterward changed into public 
impriſonments, which was a leſs rigorous 
puniſhment than the ſlavery the debtors un- 
derwent in their creditors houles, | 
ma . 
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mal-· contents threatened, and their obſtinate refuſal of taking arms, were V. of R. 255. 
of dangerous example, eſpecially at a time when the greateſt part of the 15 955 i 
Latine forces, commanded by the ſons and ſon-in-law of Tarquin were at * 
the gates of Rome. The Senate might indeed have proſecuted the moſt 
mutinous and the leaders of the ſedition, but the Lex Valeria, which allow- 
ed appeals to the aſſembly of the people, was a ſhelter for the ſeditious; 
who were ſure of being acquitted by the accomplices of their rebellion, 
The Senate, to elude the effect of a privilege that put ſuch a reſtraint 
upon their power, reſolved to create one ſupream Magiſtrate who, with 
the title of DICTATOR ©, ſhould be equally above the Senate and aſſembly 
of the People, and be inveſted with abſolute authority. To obtain the 
peoples conſent, it was repreſented to them in a public aſſembly, that in 
{o difficult a conjuncture, when they had their domeſtic quarrels to decide, 
and the enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, it would be expedient to put the 
Commonwealth under a ſingle Governor, who, ſuperior to the Conſuls 
themſelves, ſhould be arbiter of the laws, and as it were the father of his 
country : That, however, leſt he ſhould abuſe this uncontroulable autho- 
rity, by making himſelf a Tyrant, they ought not to truſt him with it 
above ſix months, 
$. V. THE. people not foreſceing the conſequences of this change, 9. El. B. ;. 
agreed to it; and then the only thing that remained, was to pitch upon a 
man duly qualified for ſo great and important a truſt.” Titus Lartius, one 
of the preſent Conſuls, appeared to the Senate to be of all men the moſt 
unexceptionable, yet they were unwilling to offend his Collegue by an 
invidious preference. The expedient they fell upon was to give the two 
Conſuls the power of naming the new Magiſtrate, but with this limitation, 
that he ſhould be one of the two, not doubting but that Clælius would rea- 
Cily yield to the ſuperior talents of Lartius. Nor were they diſappointed 
in this expectation, But then Lartius, no way behind his Collegue in 
modeſty or generoſity, with the ſame readineſs remitted the high honour in 
rg to him; and a conteſt aroſe between them, which of the two 
ould advance the other to ſovereign authority. The diſpute did not end 
the firſt day; but the day following, when the Senate met again upon 
this weighty affair, Clælius finding that he could no otherways prevail, 
ſtarted up on a ſudden, and after the manner of an InTERREx proclaimed 
* Titus Lartius DicTATOR, inſtantly abdicated the Conſulſhip, and de- 
cended from the tribunal. 
This new kind of Government erected at Rome, might be called an 1ſt DiQator- 
abſolute Monarchy in a Republic, tho not durable. The moment the ſhip. 
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© This Magiſtrate was alſo called, Magiſſer march out of Jah, leſt he ſhould take ad- 
Populiand Prætor Maximus. vantage of the diſtance of the place to attempt 

It became the cuſtom for this Magiſtrate ſomething againſt the common liberty ; and 
io be choſen only in the night wive wece, by he was always to march on foot, except in 
one of the Conſuls; and this choice was to caſe of a tedious or ſudden expedition, and 
te confirmed by the divination from birds. then he formally aſked leave of the people to 
His power was confined in two other reſpects ride, 
elde that of time, He was not allowed to 
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v. of R. 25 5. Der Aron was named, he had power of life and death over all the Citi. 
Bef. J. C. 497. zens of every degree, and without any appeal. The authority and the 
„ g functions of all other Magiſtrates ceaſed, of were ſubordinate ro bim: 
. He had the naming of the General of the Horſe, who was wholly at his 
command, and ſerved too as his Lieutenant- General. Like the Kings, he 
had twenty-four lictors armed with axes. He might raiſe troops or diſ- 
band them at his pleaſure. Whenever war was declared, he commanded 
the armies, and went upon. all military enterprizes without being obliged 
to conſult either the People or the Senate; and when his authority was 
expired, he was not obliged to give an account of any thing he had done 

during his adminiſtration. 

7. Lartius being inveſted with this great dignity, named, without the 
participation either of Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſceilinus for Ce- 
neral of the Horſe 3; and in all his proceedings, tho? he was indeed one 
of the moſt moderate of the whole Senate, he outwardly affected a ſtately 
reſerve, and a — . manner, to make himſelf feared of the people, 
and awe them into their duty. The firmneſs of this Magiſtrate ſtruck a 
terror into every body; they found that under fo reſolute a maſter, who 
would not fail to make an example of the firſt that ſhould rebel, fubmiſſi- 
on was the only courſe they had to take. 

All mutiny and murmurings being thus ſilenced, the Dictator com- 
manded a Cenſus to be taken of the people, according to the inftitution of 
King Servius Tullius; and there appeared to be in Rome 150700 men 
who were the age of puberty. Out of theſe he formed four armies, 
The firſt» he allotted to himſelf, the ſecond to Clælius his late College, 
the third to Caſſius, his General of the Horſe ; and theſe three were to take 
the field againſt the Zatines ; the fourth under the command of the Dicta- 
tor's brother Spurius Lariins, was to ſtay in Rome and guard the City. 

The Latines were not ſo forward in their preparations for the war as 
their menaces had given cauſe to fear they would be; ſo that there was 
little action this campaign, The Dictator having intercepted a detach- 
ment which they had ſent to ravage the Roman territory, treated the pri- 
ſoners more like allies than enemies. He cauſed particular care to be 
had of the wounded, and ſet all at liberty ranſom toe. By this humane 
and ſkillful conduct, he diſpoſed the Latines to liſten the more readily to 
the overtures which he at the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. Notwithſtanding all that Targuin and Mamilius could do to hinder 
it, a truce was ſoon after agreed to for a year, And then Lartius ſeeing 
the Republic in tranquillity, reſigned the Dictatorſhip, tho' the time ap- 

pointed for its duration was not yet expired; and what is remarkable, 0 

citizen had been puniſhed with death or baniſhment, or in any manner 

ſeverely treated during the whole continuance of his uncontroulable power. 
v. of R. 256. The following Conſulſhip of Sempronius Atratinus and Minutius Augi- 
Bel. 7.C.496. rinus, produced nothing memorable relating to war or conqueſt. The 
13 Conſulſhip. Senate ſeem to have been chiefly taken up with a compaſſionate concem ene 


D. Hal. B. 6. for the Roman women married to Latine huſbands, It was feared they Ho 
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might ſuffer by the rupture between the two nations. A decree therefore V. of R. 256. 
was paſſed by the Fathers, and confirmed by the People, (in conſequence Bel. J. C. 6. 
doubtleſs of an agreement made with the Latines) that the Latine women P- 
who were willing to leave Rome and return to Latium, and the Roman 
women who were willing to come back from Latium to Rome, ſhould 
have liberty to quit their huſbands and return to the reſſ og countries of 
their nativity 3 and it was ordered, with regard to eir children, that 
the boys ſhould remain with their fathers, and the girls follow their mo- 
thers. How agreeable a place Rome was to wives moſt remarkably ap- 
red on this occaſion, For out of the great number of Latine women 
who had married Roman huſbands, only two went back to Latium ; but 
almoſt all the Roman women married to Latines, left their huſbands and 
returned to their native City. 
$. VI. THE year of the truce with the Latines was — — when V. of R. 257. 
Aulus Poſthumius and T. Virginius took poſſeſſion of the Confulfhip. The Bef J. C. 405. 
Nobles of Latium who were in the intereſt of Targuin, carried all before 14 Conſulſhip 
them in the Aﬀemblies of the States, contrary to the inclination of the 
people, many of whom came with their families to Rome, where they 
were well received. It was neceſſary therefore to prepare for war; and 
tho* there were no diſſentions at this time between the Senate and People, 
it was judged proper to put the conduct of it into the hands of a Dictator: 
The Confuls had the power given them, as before, to name one of them- 
{elves to that dignity ; whereupon Virginius, tho? the elder of the two, 
radily yielded it to his Collegue as the more able Commander. | 
Poſthumius having named Æbutius Elva to be his General of the Horſe, 
divided the Roman forces, as the former Dictator had done, into four 
bodies; one he commanded himſelt, put another under the conduct of his 
late Collegue Virginius, the third under Abutius, and committed the 
fourth to Sempronius, with the Government of the City. News was pre- 
{ently brought, that the Latines had forced the caſtle of Carbio, a ſtrong 
hold belonging to the Republic, and put the garriſon to the ſword ; and 
that this fmall advantage gained by the enemy had determined the Volſci 
of Antium to Join them. Poſthumius immediately marched from Rome 
with 8000 men, and encamped in the night near the lake Regillus*, up- * In Latizm: 
on a ſteep hill which was inacceſſible on every ſide. Virginius following 
ſoon after with his troops, poſted them on another hill over againſt the 
Dictator, the Latine army, which conſiſted of 40000 foot and 3000 horſe, 
under the command of Sextus Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, and Mamilius, 
hing between them. As Poſthumius had no intention to fight, but only 
to obſerve and tire out the enemy, he ſent word to Abutivs to march ſe- 
tetly in the night with the cavalry and light armed infantry, and take 
poſſeſſion of a third hill, upon the only road by which proviſions could 
come to the Latines. The General of the Horſe obey'd his order, but be- 
fore he could fortify his camp, he was briſkly attack'd by a body of the 
enemy under Sextus Tarquinius, who endeavoured to diſlodge him : 
However, the Dictator ſending him a timely reinforcement, the Lalines 
Were 
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v. of R. 257. were repulſed with loſs, and retired. After this Æbutius in two 
Bef. 7.C-495- couriers who were carrying letters from the Volſci to the Latine Generals, 


14 


P- importing that a conſiderable body of that people would join the Latin: 


forces in three days. Poſthumius hereupon drew his three bodies of Ro. 
mans together; for tho* they amounted to no more than 23700 foot and 
1000 horſe, neceſſity conſtrained him now to hazard an engagement 
without delay. | 


D. Hal. B. 6, It was the cuſtom for Generals to harangue their troops, before they 


led them to battle; and the Dictator may be ſaid to have at this time 
the better part of the Roman Nation for his auditors. The Senate almoſt 
to a man were come to ſerve as volunteers. Indeed there was no way of 
riſing to offices of dignity and power but by long and painful ſervice in 
the troops; but now even the oldeſt Senators had taken arms in defence 
of their country, Poſthumius in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers, (after he had 
put them in mind of the miſeries they muſt expect from the return of the 
Tarquins, and had encouraged them not to fear the ſuperior numbers of a 
faithleſs enemy whom their fathers had ſo often vanquiſhed) took part. 
cular notice of this, that in the preſent exigence, the moſt ancient and ve. 
nerable Magiſtrates had covered their grey hairs with the helmet. And ſhall 
then, ſaid he, the young, the healthy and ſtrong be unactive and fearful ? 
Shall they be ſo. ſhameleſs to turn their backs upon the enemy, when the old 
and the infirm are reſolved either to conquer or die ? I declare, that whoever 
ſhall this day be guilty of ſo baſe a cowardice, ſhall be put to death by ny 
order, and his dead carcaſe deprived of the rites of burial : But be that a 
the other hand ſhall bring me witneſſes of his having ſignalized bis courage in 
the battle, ſhall, beſides the uſual honours decreed ta men of diſtinguiſhed bra 
very, receive from the public an eſtate in land, as an additional recompence 
his merit, 
711 thus ſpoken, the Dictator drew up his army in order of battle; 
and the T on their numbers, and beginning to want 


D. 21 B. 6. Proviſions, did not decline the fight. Tus Tarquinius was in the Center 
and Liꝛy B. 2. Of their army at the head of the exiles and deſerters from Rome; Mami 


lius commanded the right wing, and Sextus Targuinius the left. In the 
Roman army the Dictator led the main body, Æbutius the leſt wing, and 
Virginius the right. | | 

In this battle of Regillus the ancient manner of fighting, as it was in 
the heroic times, and as Homer has deſcribed it, ſeems to have been re- 
vived, the general action being ſometimes interrupted by ſingle combats 
between the Commanders. As Poſthumius was encouraging and marſhal 
ling his men in the vanguard, Titus * Tarquinius coming out from the 
center of the Latines, ran full ſpeed at him to encounter him ſingly. The 
Dictator accepted the challenge, met his adverſary, and with a javeli 


* Diony/cus leaves it uncertain, whether this the perſon who attacked Poftbumiz: ; but ® 
Mamilius was the ſon-in-law of Tarquin the he was now 90 years of age, it is very 
Proud, or the ſon of that ſon-in-law. probable. 
# Livy makes King Targuin himſelf to be ; 
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pierced his right ſide, The firſt line of the Latines immediately advancing V. of R. 257. 
covered their General, and preſerved him from falling into the hands of Bef-7 C.495- 
the enemy ; nevertheleſs, the battalions of the main body having now loſt 14Conſalſhip. 


their Leader, who was mortally wounded, and carried out of the field, 
made but a faint reſiſtance, when preſſed by the troops of the Dictator. 
They were already loſing ground and beginning to break, when Sextus 
Tarquinius coming up with the choice of the Latine cavalry, and ſupport- 
ed by the exiles, took the place of his brother. Encouraged by the preſence 
and valour of this new Commander, the diſheartened Latines recovered 
their ranks, renewed the fight, and made the ſucceſs of the day inthe cen- 
ter doubtful. 

In the wings where Mamilius and Æbutius commanded, the fury of the 
battle was equal. After a long and bloody conflict, the two Commanders 
defy'd each other to ſingle combat; Æbulius with his lance wounded Ma- 
nilius in the breaſt through his cuiraſs, and Mamilius ran his ſword through 
Abutius's right arm. Neither of the wounds were mortal, but both Ge- 
nerals fell from their horſes and were carried out of the throng, Æbulius's 
place was then 1 45 by his Lieutenant Marcus Valerius, the brother of 
Poplicola, He put himſelf at the head of the Roman horſe, and with them 
endeavoured to break the enemy's battalions, but the cavalry of the Roman 
Royaliſts advancing to their ee quickly repulſed the cavalry of the 
Republic; and Mamilius alſo having recovered himſelf from the hurt he 
1 received, appeared again in the van with a conſiderable body of horſe 
and light armed infantry. In this action Valerius received a wound in his 
ſide, fell from his horſe and died, which occaſioned the battle to be re- 
newed with more fierceneſs than ever. The two nephews of the deceaſed, 
the ſons of Poplicola, fought with inexpreſſible courage to hinder the 
dead body from being ſtript of its ſpoils; and having recovered it from 
the enemy, delivered it to YValerius's ſervants, to be convey'd to the Roman 
camp: But throwing themſelves afterwards into the midſt of the enemy, 
they were overpowered by numbers, and both killed upon the ſpot. 

The loſs of Valerius and his twonephews, and eſpecially the abſence of 
Abutius, greatly diſheartened the left wing of the Romans. Poſthumius 
perceiving that the ſoldiers began to give ground, haſtened to their aſſiſ- 
tance with a body of Roman Knights who attended him as his guard. 
He gave orders at the ſame to Titus Herminius one of his Lieutenants, to 
repair to the rear of the army, command thoſe who fled to ſtop, and put 
all to the word who would not obey. And now the Dictator himſelf 
vith his Knights, giving the reins to their horſes, drove with the utmoſt 
fury upon the Royaliſts, broke them, killed many of them, and put the 
reſtto flight, Herminius in the mean while rallied the runaways, and 
returning preſently to the charge, fell upon ſome cloſe battalions of the 
enemy's right wing which ſtill kept their ground. His chief aim was at the 
perſon of Mamilius who commanded them, and who was eaſily known by 
i1s tall ſtature, and the richneſs of his habit and armour. The Roman to 
1.5 at * beat down all that ſtood in his way; he then attacked —_ 
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V. of R. 37 and with his firſt blow laid him dead upon the ground: Nevertheleſs he 


5+ loſt his own life by a wound from an unknown hand, while he was buſy 
in ſtripping the Body of his enemy. 

During all this time Sextus Targuinius, who had returned from the cen. 
ter of the Latines, and put himſelf again at the head of the left wing, 
maintained the fight with great bravery againſt the Conſul Virginius. 11 
had even broke — right wing of the Roman Army, when Poſthumins ap- 
peared on a ſudden with his victorious ſquadrons, to ſupport it. This 
unexpected turn of affairs made Sextus Joſe at once all hopes of victory. 
Ruſhing therefore among the thickeſt ranks of the Roman Knights, he 
there ſunk under a multitude of wounds, after he had ſold his life dear. 

The death of Sextus Targuinius was followed by the entire rout of the 
Latines, who had before loſt their two other Generals. Their camp was 
taken the ſame day, and the plunder abandoned to the Roman Soldiers, 
No victory hitherto gained by the Romans had been either more neceflary 
or more compleat. Scarce 10000 of the 43000 Latines who had come 
into the field returned home. The whole Nation for a long time after fel: 
this ſevere ſtroke, nay, it may be truly ſaid, they never recovered of the 
blow which they received in the battle of Regillus. 

The next morning Poſtbumius diſtributed the uſual rewards to thoſe who 
had behaved themſelves well in the action, and returned thanks to the 
Gods by facrifices. Scarce were theſe ceremonies ended, when the ſcouts 
brought intelligence, that a great body of troops covered the plain, and 
was marching in order of battle. It was the Volſci come to the aſſiſtance 
of the Latines. Finding at their arrival how matters had gone, ſome of 
them were for falling upon the Romans before they could recover from the 
fatigue of the preceding day; but another party, willing rather to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the Conquerors, prevailed to ſend meſſengers to the 
Dictator, to tell him, they came to his aſſiſtance. Poſthumius convicted 
them of falſhood by their letters which he had intercepted, and giving leave 
to the meſſengers to return, whom the multitude would have torn to pieces, 
he reſolved to attack the Yol/cian army the next day: but in the night they 
broke up their camp and fled. 

The Dictator at his return to Rome was honoured with a triumph, and 
to his other names was added that of Regillen/is, from the place of the late 
action. He allotted a tenth part of the ſpoils to defray the expences of 
the publick Games, and to build ſome Temples in honour of the Gods; 
particularly one to Caſtor * and Pollux, who were ſaid to have 3 

uring 


* Dion. Hal. is pretty long in relating a fa- In the evening, after the victory, the fame 
bulous flory of two young horſemen, of an horfemen appeared at Rome in the Fun. 
extraordinary and majeftick ſtatu c, who Their fierce and threatening countenance, 
during the action appeared to Poſthumius and and their horſes all dropping with fve, 
his party. They marched at the head of the made people conclude that they were return: 
cavalry, ſtriking terror among the Latines, ed from the battle. When they had 2 
whom they wounded with darts and lances, mounted, they waſhed themſelves in the * 
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Chap, IV. 


during the battle of Regillus upon white Horſes, and to have fought for J. of R 

the Romans, . Bef J. C. 495+ 
The Latines having now no remedy, but in an abſolute ſubmiſſion, choſe 14 Conſulſhip. 

deputics out of thoſe cities which had oppoſed the war, to be mediators at 

Rome, in favour of the whole Nation. Theſe appeared in the Senate, 

bearing in their hands olive branches bound round with wooll, the uſual 

marks of ſuppliants. They laid the blame of the rupture wholly upon the 

Nobility of the country under the influence of the Targuins. They repre- 

ſented in a moving ſtrain the loſs they had ſuſtained of all the flower of 

their youth; that ſcarce a family in Latium was out of mourning. They 

conjured the Romans to have regard to conſanguinity, and the zeal whi 

the Latines had formerly ſhewn for the intereſts of Rome; and in conclu- 

ſion, they yielded themſelves wholly to the Jdgment of the Fathers, lay- 


ing 8 he of the Dictator the badges which they bore of ſuitors and 
ſuppliants. 
ane had ſince made it a maxim, to ſpare the Nations which ſub- 


mitted 3 and Tins Lartius, the late Dictator, declared himſelf for ob- 
ſerving it in the preſent caſe. He adviſed a total oblivion of the fault 
committed by the Latines, and a renewal of the ancient treaties with them. 
Nevertheleſs the Senate was not without ſome ſevere men, who were for 
razing all the Cities of Latium, ſeizing their territories, and reducing 
the inhabitants to ſlavery. Among theſe was Spurius Caſſius. Others 
were for depriving them of half Geir lands, by way of puniſhment ; 
and, in conſideration of kindred and blood, for leaving them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their liberty, But the opinion of Lartius being approved by 
Poſthumius, there was no further oppoſition to it; and a Decree was ac- 
cordingly paſſed for renewing the old League; on condition however that 
the Latines reſtored the priſoners they had taken, delivered up the deſer- 
ters, and drove the Roman exiles out of Latium. 

Such was the end of the laſt war which the Romans had with their 
neighbours on account of their baniſhed King. As for Targuin himſelf, 
the only perſon now left of his family, being abandoned by the Lalines, 
Hetrurians, Sabines, and all the other free States about Rome, he retired 


ter of a ſpring that roſe near the Temple of 
Via; and they told the crowd of citizens, 
who ſurrounded them, the firſt news of the 
rictory gained by the Romans; after which, 
they diſappeared. The next morning the 
\lagiſtrates receiving Letters from the Bits. 
tor, which among the other circumſtances of 
the battle mentioned the ſudden appearance 
of the two young horſemen, who fought for 
tie Remans, it was concluded they were the 
lame who had brought the news to Rome, and 
that they could be no other than Caftor and 
Palla. Plutarch, in his life of Paulus mi- 
, adds to this relation, that Lucius Domi- 


tius was the firſt who was informed by Caftor 
and Pollux, of the entire defeat of the La- 
tines: and to make the fable ſtill more won- 
derful, the ſame author affirms, that Domitizs 
having appeared ſurprized at the account, the 
two horſemen took him gently by the beard, 
and it immediately changed its colour from 
black to red ; which miracle confirmed the 
relation, and got Domitius the ſirname of 
AEnobarbus : and this ftory, fabulous as it 
is, was believed among the Romans. They 
tranſmitted it to poſterity by publick monu- 
ments, which were {till ſubſiſting in the time 
of Dionyfius. 
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De Roman HISTO Rx. Book II. 
into Campania to Ariſtodemus, Tyrant of Cume; here he ſhortly after 


Bef. ) C-495- ended his days, at about 90 years of age, and after 14 years exile, which he 


14Conſulſhip. 


®* Kenn. Antiq. 


Livy, B. 2. 


had made remarkable by almoſt as many wars. 

It muſt be granted, that Targuin had ſeveral of thoſe endowments and 
qualifications which enter into the character of a Hero; intrepid courage; 
experience in arms; an excellent capacity for negotiations; an addreſ 
whereby, even in baniſhment, and when diveſted of all power, he could 
alienate from the Romans their ancient Allies, and unite thoſe Allies againſt 
bis enemies; an invention fruitful in expedients ; and a ſteady reſolution 
never to quit his claim to Empire but with life. All theſe made an af. 
ſemblage of qualities not to be deſpiſed. But with theſe he had alſo ſuch 
a ſtrange compoſition in his nature of the moſt extravagant vices, as could 
not but prove fatal to his uſurped tyranny. And as a judicious “ writer has 
obſerved, had not the death of the unfortunate Lucretia adminiſtered to 
the Roman people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far ſlighter matter would 
nth ſerved them for a ſpecious reaſon to endeavour the aſſertion of their 
rights. 

The freedom which the Romans recovered by the expulſion of Tar. 
quin the Proud was now ſecured to them by his death; a freedom 
that was indiſputably the ſource of all their future grandeur. Ne- 
vertheleſs it is the opinion of Livy, that this very freedom, had they 
aſſumed it more early, and wreſted the Royal Power from any of their 
former Princes, would have proved the ruin of the riſing State, For what, 
ſays be, would have been the conſequence, if that commonalty, made up 
of herdſmen and outlaws from other countries, who found refuge and im- 
* at Rome, if they, being ſet free by ſome Brutus from the dread of 

ajeſty, had begun to be ruffled and agitated by the ſtorms of Tribuniciar 
fury? and in a ſtrange City had fomented ſtriſe and contention with the 
Nobles, before the pledges of wives and children, and an affection (not 
quickly entertained) for the very place and foil, had affociated their hearts, 
and linked them together in one common intereſt. Certainly the State not 
yet come to maturity, would through difcord have faded and periſhed; 
whereas a peaceable and gentle government foſtered and cheriſhed it, and 
by a proper nouriſhment brought it to ſuch a ſtrength and perfection as to 
be able to produce the wholeſom fruits of liberty. 

How juſt this reflection of the Latin hiſtorian is, will ſufficiently appear 
by the events which come next to be related, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


$. I. The peace concluded with the Latines is followed by domeſtic broils at 
Rome; where the Senate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius and 
P. Servilius. F. II. The Volſci encouraged by the civil feuds among the 
Romans, prepare to fall upon them. The Plebeians at Rome refuſe to 
lift themſelves for the war. Servilius with an army of volunteers, tubo 
follow him out of perſonal affeftion, enters the territory of the enemy, and 
terrifies them into a ſubmiſſion for the preſent ; but he has no ſooner led 
back his army, than they renew their preparations to attack the Republic. 
F. III. While the Senate are conſulting about the levies to be made on 
this occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions an inſurrection at Rome. Servi- 
lius appeaſes the tumult. News comes that the Volſci are approaching. 
Servilius by fair promiſes in relation to the debts engages the people to 
liſt themſelves. F. IV. He defeats the enemy, and ibo the Senate refuſe 
bim a triumph at his return, on account of his indulgence to the ſoldiers, be 
triumphs in ſpight of their oppoſition. F. V. After this he takes the field 
again, and defeats the AuRunci. F. VI. The debtors at his return from 
the war claim the performance of his promiſes. Servilius, not having power 
to make them good, is treated by the people with contempt, He thereupon 
becomes their enemy and the ſedition increaſes. 


$. I, CARCE was the war with the Latines over, 
and the Dictatorſhip of Poſthumius expired, when the do- 
meſtic feuds and diſſentions at Rome revived. The Senate 
who thought it needleſs any longer to court the people or even 
to ſhew them any condeſcention, revoked, by a decree, that ſuſpenſion of 
the ſuits for debt, which nothing but neceſſity had before induced them to 
grant, The creditors began to proſecute their debtors with more rigour 
than ever, and theſe of courſe renewed their murmurs and complaints. 
To prevent the miſchiefs which this grand affair might occaſion, the Se- 


169 


nate procured the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, whole reſolution they V. of R. 258. 
were well acquainted with. Burt leſt he ſhould carry it too far, they gave 72 404. 


him, for his Collegue, P. Servilius, a man of a gentle, humane character, 5 - 


and agreeable to the poor and the mulcitude. Theſe two Magiſtrates were 
ſure to be of contrary opinions. Servilius out of goodneſs and compaſſion 
tothe unfortunate, inclined to the remiſſion of the debts, or at leaſt of thoſe 
exorbitant and accumulated intereſts which conſiderably exceeded the prin- 
cipal. He exhorted the Senate to make ſome regulation in this matter, 
that migbt eaſ: the people, and ſettle the tranquillity of the State upon a 
laſting ound ation. 

But Ar ius, a ſevere obſerver of the laws, maintained with his 
ulual conſtancy that it was a manifeſt injuſtice to relieve the debtors at 
tne expence of their creditors ; that this project tended to the very 

ruin 


ulſhip. 
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V. of R. 258. ruin of the ſubordination neceſſary in a well governed State; that the con- 


. 15 Lal -494- deſcenſion which Servilius was for ſhewing to the neceſſities of the people, 
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p. would be looked upon by the ſeditious, only as a diſguiſed weakneſs, and 


ſo breed new pretenſions; whereas nothing would be a better proof of 


the er of the Commonwealth, than a juſt ſeverity ſhewed to thoſe who 


by their diſobedience and cabals had violated the Majeſty of the Senate, 
This diverſity of opinion produced nothing but bitterneſs of ſpeech and 
perſonal reflections. The Senate aſſembled daily, and as often broke up 
without coming to any concluſion, In the mean time the people continu- 
ed to be oppreſſed and to complain. Being informed of what paſſed in 
the Senate, and — 1 different 1 moe — Conſuls, they ſhoy- 
ered as many praiſes upon Servilins, as they imprecations 

Appius. The oſt ſeditious among the multitude flocked together * 1 
They held ſecret aſſemblies in the night and in by places; and in a word, 


the diſcontent and diſorder in the City were ſuch as ſeerned to preſage no- 
thing leſs than a civil war. 


$. II. THE news of theſe diſturbances at Rome having reached the 
Volſci, they immediately began to draw their forces together, in order to 
march and beſiege it, 33 they _ 25 — _ a more favourable 
opportunity to cruſh a Republic, which they always looked 
upon with a jealous eye. Had the authority of the Senate been regarded, 
an alarm of this kind would have been the luckieſt thing that could have 
happened for their views, becauſe it gave them a pretext to ſend away 
the moſt mutinous of the people from the City : But the Roman youth, 
being ſummoned as uſual to be liſted for the ſervice, abſolutely refuſed w 
appear; and this diſobedience occaſioned another diſpute een the 

ſuls. Appius was for puniſhing the refractory with rigour, and Servi- 
tus for more indulgence. 

As it was neceſſary to take the field againſt the enemy, the Senate with- 
22 to any determination about the affair of the debts, decreed that 
Servilius ſhould conduct the war, and Claudius govern the City. They 
made this regulation, in hopes that Servilius being a popular man, would 
have leſs difficulty than the other to levy an army. Mevendeleb the peo- 

ſtill refuſed to lift themſelves in the accuſtomed manner. What troops 

could raiſe were only volunteers who offered to ſerve, out of perſonal 
affection to the General. They were indeed the more formidable on this 
account; and the Conſul marched them ſtrait into the enemies territory. 
The Volſci depending on the civil broils at Rome, and little expecting that 
they ſhould ray ſoon have occaſion to act upon the defenſive, had not been 
ſo expeditious in their Fs for the war, as to be in a condition to 
face the Komans in the field. They were forced therefore to have recourle 
to ſupplications and intreaties; and by theſe they wrought upon the caly 
Conſul to favour them. He required of them only ſubſiſtence and clothes 
for his troops, and goo hoſtages of the beſt families. 

Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, and when the rich 


Patricians believing the State to be in no danger from any quarter, wer 
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purſuing their poor debtors with the uſual ſeverity, ſome Envoys from the Y. of R. 258. 
Latines arrived in the city, bringing with them by force certain Deputies Bef J. C. 494- 
who had been ſent by the Volſci to the Latine Nation. Thoſe Deputies *5 P. 
had been commiſſioned to engage the Latines, if poſſible, to join with the 
Volſci, the Hernici and Sabines in a league againſt Rome : But the Latines 
quite humbled by their defeat in the battle of Regillus, would liſten to 
no propofal for a new rupture with the Republic; and the Romans'to 
reward their fidelity, and the zeil they ſhewed on this occaſion, reftored 
them 6000 priſoners taken in the laſt war; theſe captives they alſo new 
clothed before they ſent them home, in order to make the favour yet 
more obliging. 

F. III. T HE diſcovery made by the Latine Envoys of the ſecret nego- 
tiations of the Volſci, was more than ſufficient to determine the Senate to a 
declaration of war againſt them: However, the ſame difficulties as before, 
in relation to the levies, were again to be overcome. The Senate were D. Hal. B. 6. 
debating, this matter, as alſo what number of ſoldiers it would be proper 
to raiſe in the preſent exigence, when a ſudden accident ſuſpended their 
deliberations, and the calamity of a private man raiſed a general ſedition 
in Rome, 

A Plebeian loaded with chains, threw himſelf into the publick place as Lia, B. 2. 
into an Ahlum. He was tall of ſtature, advanced in years, meagre, pale, 
and his eyes ſunk into his head. His cloaths were all ragged, and his 
rough buſhy beard, and diſordered hair made his countenance hideous. 
He was nevertheleſs very well known; and fome remembered to have 
been with him in the wars, and to have ſeen him fight with great valour. 
He himſelf ſhewed the ſcars of the wounds that he had received upon ſe- 
veral occaſions; he named the Conſuls and the Tribunes under whom he 
had ſerved, and addreſſing his ſpeech to a multitude of people that ſur- 
rounded him, and that earneſtly enquired the cauſe of the deplorable con- 
dition he was in; he told them, that while he bore arms in the laſt war 
againſt the Sabines, he had not only been hindred from cultivating his little 
inheritance, but that the enemy, in an incurſion, after having plundered his 
houſe, had ſet it on fire. That the neceſſities of life, and the tributes which, 
notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he was obliged to pay, had forced him 
to contract debts ; that the intereſt being by degrees grown to an exceſſive 
ſum, he was reduced to the melancholy expedient of yielding up his inheri- 
tance to diſcharge part of it. But that the mercileſs creditor not being yet quite 
pald, had dragged him to priſon, with two of his children; that to oblige 9. Hal. B. 6. 

im to haſten the payment of the reſidue, he had delivered him over to his 
ſlaves, who, by his order, had torn his body with whips : At the fame 
ume he flung off his garment, and diſcovered his back ſtill bloody with 
the laſhes he had received. 

The people already ripe for ſedition, and juſtly provoked at ſo barbarous 
an action, utter'd a thouſand cries of indignation againſt the Patricians. The 
noiſe ran in a moment over the whole City, and the people flocked from 
all parts into the Forum, Thoſe whom the like misfortunes had thrown 
| into 
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D. Hal. B. 6. 
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into the fetters of their creditors, made their eſcape ; the ſedition quickly 
found leaders and abettors, and the authority of the Magiſtrate was no 
longer regarded. The Conſuls, who came in hopes of putting a ſtop to 
the diſorder by their preſence, being ſurrounded by the people hot with 
fury, found neither reſpect nor obedience in the citizens. 

Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was uſt going to be inſulted, if he 
had not eſcaped under favour of the tumult. Servilius, though More agree 
able to the people, was forced to throw off his conſular robe, and without 
any mark of his dignity, to run into the thickeſt of the crowd. He careſ. 
ſed and embraced the moſt mutinous, and with tears in his eyes conjured 
them to appeaſe this diſorder. He gave them his word that he would im- 
mediately call the Senate, and take as much care of the people's intereſts in 
it, as any Plebeian could do; and as a proof of his ſincerity, he proclaim. 
ed by a herald, that no citizen ſhould be arreſted for debt, till the Senate 
had made ſome new regulation in this affair, 

The people upon his word diſperſed themſelves ; and the Senate imme. 
diately aſſembled. Servilius laid before them the diſpoſition of men's 
minds, and the neceſſity in ſuch a conjuncture of abating ſomewhat of the 
ſeverity of the laws. Appius, on the contrary, always faithful to his firſt 
opinion, firmly oppoſed it; and as he could never help tincturing his 
counſels with the auſterity of his character, and the harſhneſs of his man- 
ners, he publickly upbraided his Collegue with being a flatterer and a 
ſlave of the people. Servilius in his turn reproached him with the ob- 
ſtinacy of his temper, his pride, and the animoſity he ſhewed againſt the 
Plebeians. The Senators divided themſelves between theſe two great men, 
each taking his party according to his inclination or intereſt. The warm 
contention, occalioned by this oppoſition of ſentiments, had begun to raiſe 
a great noiſe in the aſſembly, when ſome horſemen came full ſpeed with 
an account that an army of Volſci were upon their march to Rome. 

This news was received very Uifferently by the Senate, from what it was 
by the people. The Senators, their Clients, and the richer fort of Plebe- 
ans took arms. But thoſe who were oppreſſed with debts, ſhewing their 
chains, aſked with a bitter ſmile, whether it was worth their while to 
expoſe their lives to preſerve ſuch ornaments? And all theſe Plebeians ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to give their names to be inrolled. 

The city was in that agitation which uſually precedes the greateſt revolu- 
tions; the Conſuls divided; the people diſobedient to their Magiſtrates; 
and the Volſci at the gates of Rome. The Senate, who were almoſt equal 
afraid of the citizens and the enemy, engaged Appius to take upon him 
the defence of the city, becauſe they hoped the people would more willing- 
ly follow his Collegue into the Feld. Servilius, who was appointed to 
march againſt the enemy, conjured the people not to abandon him in this 
expedition; and to prevail upon them to take arms, he publiſhed a ne 
prohibition againſt detaining in priſon any Roman Citizen who was willing 
to go with him to the war, or ſeizing his children or his goods : And by 
the ſame edict he engaged himſelf, in the name of the Senate, to give the 
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people at 

This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but the peop 
lift themſelves, ſome out of aſſection to the Conſul, whom they knew to 
be their friend, and others that they might not ſtay in Rome under the ſe- 
vere and imper of Appius. But of all the Plebeians, none 
inrolled themſelves more heartily, or ſhewed more courage againſt the 
enemy, than thoſe very perſons who had been moſt active in the laſt tu- 


F. IV. AS ſoon as the levies were leated, Servilius marched to n_ Hal. B. 6. 
meet the enemy, and when he was come within a ſmall diſtance of them, Lv. B. 2. 
encamped a little before night near the Pontine * lake, The Volſci inſult- In Latium. 
ed him the very next mormng in his camp. The Conſul was in no haſte 
to leave his entrenchments, not being yet ſufficiently aſſured of the good 
will of his troops; but when he overheard his men accuſe him of inacti- 


173 


vity, and perceived their deſire of fighting by their ſhouts, he unmediate- 
ly ordered all the of his to be opened, and a general ſally to 
be made. The Volſei could not the attack of the Romans, but 


were entirely defeated 3 and the Conſul to reward his ſoldiers gave them 
all the plunder of the enemy's camp, which was very rich, to enable them 
to pay their debts. : 

He then marched to Sueſſa Pometia, a conſiderable City of the Volſci, took 
it by aſſault, and put all to the ſword who were paſt the age of puberty ; 
an act of barbarity which ſeemed contrary to his natural temper. (Appius at 
the fame time beheaded the 300 Volſcian hoſtages at Rome.) As to the — 
of Sueſſa, Servilius abandoned that likewiſe to his ſoldiers, without reſerv- 
ing any part of it for the publick treaſury. 

This profuſeneſs of the Conſul to his troops highly diſpleaſed his Collegue. 
Servilius in his return to Rome, where he doubted not to obtain a triumph, 
received intelligence that Appius had perſuaded the Senate to refuſe him 
that honour, under pretence, that he was a ſeditious man, who aimed at 
popularity by an exceſſive indulgence to his ſoldiers. The conqueror, touch- 
ed to the quick with fo undeſerved a treatment, no ſooner came before Rome, 
but he cauſed the People to be called together ina field without * the walls, 


conqueror the honours of a triumph. This 
decree was reported to the peop'e, who 
confirmed it, and fixed the day for the ce- 


* Servilius made an halt, as ſoon as he 
came before Rome, becauſe the Laws did not 
permit him who demanded a Triumph to 


enter into the city. He was obliged to 
keep without the walls with his army, and 
there wait for the conſent of the Senate ; to 
Which he, according to cuſtom, ſent a letter 
wrapped up in laurel. Upon the receipt of 
this, the Senators aſſembled in the temple of 
Bellona, which ſtood im one of the ſuburbs 
of Rome, Here the General gave them an 
account of his expedition, after which they 
mace a decree, whereby they granted the 


Vor, I. 


remony, unleſs the Tribunes of the People 
oppoſed it: which ſometimes — — 
And this Law was a great inſtance of the po- 
licy of the Romans. An ambitious General, 
at the head of a victorious army, might have 
cauſed great diſorders in Rome, if he had been 

itted to enter it with his army; and might 
by force have obtained a triumph, which he 
had not merited. 
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Y. of R. 258. and there complained to them of the jealouſy of his Collegue, and the in- 
-494- juſtice of the Senate. He preſently found by the diſpoſition of the audi. 
nſulſhip. ence, that he might attempt whatever he pleaſed. ithout regard there. 


fore to the Senate's deciſion, he immediately decreed himſelf a triumph, 
and marched with the uſual pomp to the capitol, attended by his army 
and all the people. ¶ About this time the number of tribes was regulated 
and fixed to 21. 

$. V. BEFORE the expiration of this — a new enemy 
ſtarted up againſt the Republic. Ecetræ a Volſcian town had lately ſubmit. 
ted to the Romans, and theſe had ſent thither a garriſon to defend it. The 
AvRuNnci, a ſmall community that poſſeſſed a part of Campania, not far 
from the Ecetrans, took umbrage at the neighbourhood of that garri- 
ſon ; they ſent to Rome a haughty demand to have it inſtantly removed, 
and they added threatenings in caſe of refulal. The Senate in anſwer, bid 
the Envoys go tell their Maſters, That it was a dangerous thing to attack 
thoſe whoſe very neighbourbood was formidable to them, A war preſently 
enſued. The Aurunci entered Latium and advanced as far as Aricia : 
there the Romans came up with them, and at firſt ſight of theſe new ene- 
mies, were a little daunted at their gigantick ſtature, thoſe fierce looks, 
and that martial air which diſtinguiſhed them from all the other Nations 
of Ttaly : However, as the legions had Servilius at their head, and Poſtbu- 
mius Regillenſis commanded the cavalry, the remembrance of the great abi- 
lities of theſe Generals reſtored their confidence. In the beginning of the 
action the Romans had much the diſadvantage, being very unequal in 
ſtrength to the enemy, and unable to ſuſtain the fury of their firſt charge; 
and what greatly diſcouraged them, they quickly found that their hork 
could be of no ſervice to them, becauſe the field of battle was extremely 
uneven and full of rocks. Poſtbumius nevertheleſs recovered the day by 
his able conduct. Making his cavalry diſmount, he led them to the al- 
ſiſtance of thoſe battalions that were giving ground, and by his words and 
example in a ſhort time brought them again into order; after which the 
enemy were ſoon routed and their camp taken. The Aurunci entirely 
diſappearing, Servilius marched his army back to Rome. 

$. VI. AND now after ſo many victories obtained, chiefly by the 
bravery of thoſe who were moſt in debt, the people thought they might 
confidently demand the performance of Servilius's promiſes z and indeed 
for his part, he left no means untried to make good his word. He em. 
ployed his utmoſt efforts to prevail with the Senate to grant the debtors a 
general releaſe. But Appius, who looked upon the leaſt change in the 
laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Collegue's deſire. He gave 
the creditors treſh power to drag the debtors to priſon ; and the _ 
he thereby got from the rich, and the curſes from the poor, equally con- 
curred to the confirming of this Magiſtrate in his ſeverity. 


This triumph is not marked in the Capitoline Tables ; probably becauſe it was illegal. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe that were arreſted appealed to Servilius'; they urged upon him V. of R. 258. 
the promiſes he had made to the people before the campaign, and ths ſer- 1 94- 
vices they had done in the war. They cried aloud before his tribunal, '5 * 
that either in quality of Conſul he ſhould undertake the defence of his fel- 
low- citizens, or as General not deſert the intereſt of his foldiers. But Servi- 
lius, who was naturally timorous and averſe to ſtrife, durſt not declare Lieg, Der. r; 
openly againſt the whole body of Patricians ; and by endeavouring to 1, 2. 
manage both parties, he diſobliged both, ſo that he got the hatred of the 
one, and the contempt of the other. 
How low he was ſunk in the eſteem of the people moſt remarkably ap- 
peared when the time came to conſecrate a temple which had been erected 
to Mercury. The conſecrator was to have conſiderable powers and privi- 
leges. He was to be the Head and Founder of a ſociety of Merchants 
in Rome; to have the charge of furniſhing the city with proviſions, and 
to inſpect them; and he was to perform all the functions of a Pontifex 
Maximus within the verge of this temple, and to have all the honours of 
one. Appius and Servilius ſtanding in competition ſor this office, the Se- 
nate were unwilling to decide any thing in the matter, and therefore re- 
ferred it wholly to the people. This would ſome time ago have been in 
effect to decree in Servilius's favour ; but at preſent the people were fo 
much diflatisfy*d with both their Conſuls, that they would not beſtow the 
honour in queſtion upon either of them; they choſe one M. Lætorius, who 
was only a centurion, to perform the conſecration, Hereupon the two Ma- 
giſtrates equally enraged, joined with the Senate in putting the laws in exe- 
cution againſt the debtors with the utmoſt rigour ; a vain effort of revenge, 
for the multitude paid no regard to their authority. When any Plebeian 
was proſecuted for debt, the populace came in crowds into court, and 
made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſentence pronounced by the Judges could not 
be heard. They no longer endeavoured to appeaſe their creditors and 
mollify the Senate by intreaties, they inſulted both; and inſtead of the 
Plebeians, the Patricians were now in danger of impriſonment and ſlavery. 
Nothing prevailed in the City but force and violence, 


* Mercury was thought by the Pagans to be the God of Commerce, whence Cicero calls 


Merchants Mercuriales. 


CHAP. VI. 


5. I. The people refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new Conſuls (A. Virgi- 
nius and T. Veturius,) to liſt themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, 

Equi and Volſci. The Senate after ſome diſpute among themſelves, agree . 
bo create a Didtator. Manius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is named 
% that dignity. F. II. Valerius prevails with the people to ſerve, by 
promiſing them full ſatisfattion in relation to their complaints when the war 
all be over, and by ſuſpending in the mean time all proſecutions for — 4 
a 2 ee 
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Three armies are raiſed, to be commanded by the Dictator and the t 
Conſuls. The enemy are defeated on all fides. F. III. The DiBator at 
his return home demands of the Senate to hore bis engagements to the 
debiors. © His demand is rejefied. He excuſes himſelf to the people and 
reſigns the Dictatorſbip. 


CH was the ſtate of Rome when A. Virginius and T. Ye. 
turius, men of little note or ſteddineſs took poſſeſſion of the 
Conſulate. The moſt conſiderable of the diſcontented Pl. 
beians held private aſſemblies by night to conſult the 

meaſures for a redreſs of their grievances, and for preventing their being 

drawn by ſurprize into any thing diſadvantageous to them, when they 
ſhould be called together in legal Comitia. Notice being to the 

Conſuls of theſe ſecret meetings, they informed the Senate of „ fub- 

mitting it to the wiſdom of that venerable body to preſcribe a remedy for 

the growing evil; a deference that was by no means agreeable to the 

Conſcript Fathers who ſaw through the policy of their Magiſtrates, that 

were unwilling to draw the odium of puniſhing the offenders upon them- 

ſelves. The Senate having ſeverely reproved them for their timid conduct, 
ordered them immediately to raiſe an army in legal form, for a war which 
threatened the Republic. It ſeems the Sabines, encouraged by the inteſtine 
broils at Rome, had revolted, and they had engaged the Roman colony 
of Medulia to enter with them into a league confirmed by oaths. The 
Conſuls according to their inſtructions ſummoned the tribes, but it was to 
no purpoſe, the people being obſtinately determined not to lift themſelyes 
till ſuch time as all debts ſhould be aboliſhed. Virginius and Veturius 
finding that no-body regarded their ſummons, laid all the blame of the 
diſobedience upon the Senate. They even accuſed the Fathers to the Fa- 
thers themſelves, and they added, Let thoſe of you wwho are the boldeſt with- 
in doors at making ſevere decrees, now ſhew their beads without doors, and 
face the fury of the multitude. You will then ſee whethey it be to our want of 

courage or to your falſe meaſures that the untrattableneſs of the people ii 
owing. Theſe words fo provoked the younger Senators, that leaving 
their ſeats, they ſurrounded the Conſuls, called them cowards, and bid 
them come down from their thrones and diſcharge themſelves of a burthen 
that was too heavy for their weakneſs. 

After ſome time ſpent in theſe mutual reproaches, the Conſuls returned 
once more to the Forum, guarded by a good number of the Senators, to 
add the more weight to their authority. They aſcended their tribunal, 
and called upon one of the moſt factious by name to come and be enro!- 
led. The man did not anſwer, and his ſilence being taken for diſobeci- 
ence, he was inſtantly ſeized : but the populace quite furious, tore him out 
of the lictors hands; and the Conſuls experienced on this occaſion how 
little reſpec is paid to Majeſty without ſtrength ; they had enough to do 
to defend the Senators who attended them from blows. 

While the people were thus enraged againſt the Senate, the Senate * 
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— the people, and the Conſuls regarded by neither People nor Senate, V. of R. 259. 


_ came from the Latines and Cruſtumini (allies of Rome) complain- 
ing o 

Val arrived at the ſame time, demanding reſtitution of the lands co . 
ed by the Romans from them. Upon this new alarm the Senate aſſem- 
bled extraordinarily. Titus Lartius, that venerable Senator, who had 
been formerly Dictator, gave his opinion firſt. He ſaid, That the only 
way to put an end to theſe alarms — abroad, was to eſtabliſh peace at 
bome, and he 28238 that the aſſembly might meet again the next day 
to deliberate about the methods neceſſary to procure that happineſs. That 
in the mean time the Yol/cian Ambaſſadors ſhould be anſwered, That it 
was not conſiſtent with the honour of the Republic to comply with their da- 
mands, And as to the allies, he adviſed, that aſſurances ſhould be given 
them, that Rome would never leave them expoſed to the inſults of their ene- 
mies, 1 2-994 ſending them ſuccours. This advice was approved and 
followed. 

The next day the Senate fat again. Then the Conſul Virgins, who 
was a popular good natured man, ſpoke firſt, and propoſed a medium 
between the ſeverity of Appius and the general releaſe of debts. He was 
for having thoſe ſoldiers who had fought ſo ſucceſsfully the laft year, pro- 
tected by the Senate againſt their creditors, but for leaving the other debtors 
to the ſeverity of the law. 


The wiſe Lartius ſtood up next and faid, That he faw, with abun- 
« dance of grief, Rome ſplit as it were into two Nations, and forming two 


different Cities. That the firſt was full of nothing but riches and pride, 
« and the ſecond of miſery and rebellion. That there was no appearance 
« in either of juſtice or of honour, or even of common decency; and 
« that the haughtineſs of the great was no leſs odious than the diſobedi- 
« ence of the common people. That he was nevertheleſs obliged to own, 
« that he foreſaw the extream poverty of the people would always keep 
up diſſention; and that he did not think it poſſible to reſtore peace and 
union between the two orders, any otherwiſe than by a general abolition 
of the debts. 

Appius, when it came to his turn to ſpeak, was equally againſt both 
theſe propoſals : He affirmed, «+ That the frequent mutinies among the 
people did not proceed fo much from their want, as from an unbridled 
« licentiouſneſs, which ſeditious men were pleaſed to call by the name of 
liberty, and from the abuſe which they made of the Lex Valeria. 
„They violate, ſaid he, the Majeſty of the Conſuls with impunity, be- 
* cauſe they know they can appeal from the condemnation of their crime 
to the very accomplices of it; and what order can we ever hope to 
« eſtabliſh in a State, where the decrees of the Magiſtrates are ſubject to 
the reviſal and judgment of a rabble guided wholly by their fury and 
« caprice? We muſt create a Dictator, added Appius, whoſe judgments 
are without appeal; and then we need not fear that any Plebeian will 
be fo inſolent as to repulſe the lictors of a Magiſtrate, who has the ſo- 
vereign diſpoſal of their lives and fortunes, The 
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Bef. J. C. 493. 
16 Conſulſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 6. 


A. Bid. 


Li ty, B. 2. 


Te Rou AN HISTORY. Book II. 


The younger Senators jealous of. the Senate's honour, and thoſe eſpecial. 
ly whoſe intereſt was concerned in the abolition of the debts, declared for 
Appius's opinion; they were even for beſtowing the Dictatorſhip upon 
him: They ſaid that none but a man of his firmneſs and intrepidity, could 
reduce the people to their duty. But the old Senators, and the more mo- 
derate, thought that ſupreme power formidable enough of itſelf, without 


placing it in a man naturally ſevere, and odious to the multitude. One of 


the Conſuls by their advice named for Dictator Manius Valerius, a man of 
70 years of age, brother to the famous Poplicola, His nomination was 
indeed contrary to law, which required that the Dictator ſhould always be 
choſen out of ſuch as had been, or were actually Conſuls; but as no man 
was judg'd ſo proper for that ſtation at this time, the neceſſity of the caſe 
made the Senate overlook rules. 

$. II. VALERIUS, Plebeian in his inclination, named for General of 
the Horſe Quintus Servilius, the brother of the laſt year's Conſul, and 
who thought as the Dictator himſelf did, that there was a great deal of 
juſtice in the people's complaints. He then convened a general aſſembly 
of the Citizens. He appeared in it with a countenance grave and mo- 
deſt ; addreſſing himſelf to the people, he told them, that they need not 
have any apprehenſions that either their liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which 
was its chief 1 would be in danger under a Dictator of the family of 
Valerius Publicola. That he did not aſcend his tribunal to cheat them with 
falſe promiſes; that indeed there was a neceſſity of their marching againſt 
the enemies who were advancing towards Rome, but that he would engage 
in his own name, and on the part of the Senate, to give them full ſatisfacti- 
on with relation to their complaints at their return from the campaign: 
« And in the mean while, /aid be, by the ſovereign power with which | 
am inveſted, I declare your perſons, your lands, and your goods, to be 
« perfectly free: I ſuſpend he effect of all obligations that might be 
« made uſe of to give you trouble : Come and aſſiſt us to conquer new 
„ lands from our enemies for your uſe.” 

This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and with comfort. Every body 
took arms with pleaſure, and ten legions were raiſed compleat; three 
were given to each Conſul, and the Dictator reſerved four to himſelf, 
The Romans marched againſt the enemy on different ſides. The Dictator 

ained a notable victory over the Sabines, laid waſte their country, and 
enriched his ſoldiers with ſpoil. The Conſul Veturius routed the Volſci, al- 
ter which he took their camp, and then Velitræ, into which place he en- 
tered ſword in hand in —2 of the vanquiſned; and A. Virginius, the 
other Conſul, defeated the Equi, and won a compleat victory, which by 
means of the haſty flight of the enemy, was without much bloodſhed. 

Thus the three Roman Generals were all ſucceſsful, and it proved a glo- 
rious campaign for the Republick. Except the victory at Regillus, the 
Romans had never gained a more important one than that obtained by the 
Dictator over the Sabines. Accordingly he was decreed a triumph by 
both Senate and People; and as a further mark of diſtinction, they _ 

im 
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him an honourable place in the Circus, at the celebration of the pub- V. of R. 259. 
lie games, and appointed that a curule chair ſhould always be placed Be J. C 483. 
there for him; and this honour they made —— in his family. 9 
F. III. THE Senate apprehending that the ſoldiers at their return Y. Hal. B. 6. 
would challenge of the Dictator the execution of his promiſe, deſired him 
and the two Conſuls to detain them ſtill under their enſigns, upon pretence 
that the war was not quite finiſned. The two Conſuls obeyed; but the 
Dictator, whoſe authority was independent of the Senate, diſbanded his 
army. He declared his ſoldiers free of the * oath they took when they 
liſted themſelves 3 and as a new proof of his affection to the Plebeians, he 
choſe out of that order four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, whom he 
brought into that of the Knights. He then went to the Senate, and de- 
manded that a decree ſhould be paſgd for the abolition of the debts, pur- 
ſuant to the promiſe he had made the people. The oldeſt Senators and 
the beſt men, excepting only Appius, were for conſenting to this demand. 
But the faction of the rich got the better, being ſupported by the young Se- 
nators, who thought that nothing could be done for the relief of the people, 
butto the diminution of the Senate's authority. There were even ſeveral who 
reſuming upon the Dictator's extream good nature, reproached him, that ; | 
ſought by the vileſt methods the applauſes of a baſe populace. His de- l 
mand was rejected with great tumult; and he was made to underſtand, | 
that if his dignity had not ſet him above the laws, the Senate would call 
him to an account for diſbanding his army, as a thing contrary to the mi- 
licary laws, and eſpecially while the enemies of the Republic were ſtill 
in arms. 
The venerable old man anſwered, „I plainly perceive that I am not 
« agreeable to you: I am accuſed of being too popular; may the Gods D. Hal. B. 6. 
« grant that all the defenders of the Roman people, who ſhall riſe here- 
« after, may be as moderate as I am ! But expect not that T will deceive 
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* The giving the military oath, which was appeal admitted. There was likewiſe ano- 
called Sacramentum, was, properly ſpeaking, ther way of enliſting men, which was called 
the legal method of — the Roman Ar- Conjuratio. It took place, in caſe of un- 


mies. Aſter the ſoldiers had been choſen 
out of each tribe, in the manner elſewhere 
deſcribed, this oath was adminiſtered to them. 
The ceremony was this. The Tribunes of 
each Legion aſſembled the body they com- 
manded. 'Then one ſoldier in a Legion 
ſwore, in the name of all the reſt, to o y 
the Commanders of the Roman army. After 
this, every ſoldier came, and ſingly engaged 
to perform what had been ſworn. This 
cul'om continued till the 3 38 year of Rome ; 
and then another oath, called by Livy, B. 
22. Tujurandum, (of which we ſhall peak 
n its proper place) was added to the former. 
7 vertue of this laſt engagement, rebels and 
Celerters were puniſhed with death, and no 


3 


foreſeen commotions, and the {udden irrupti- 
ons of an enemy. Then, that no time might 
be loſt in raiſing the neceſſary ſuccours, the 
ſoldiers were excuſed the formalities uſually 
obſerved in enrolling them. The General 
only went up to the Capitol, and there 
erected two Standards ; one red, for the foot ; 
and the other blue, for the horſe. After 
which, he pronounced theſe words, with a 
loud voice: Let thoſe who love the ſafety of 
the Republick, make haſte — — me. A 
third way of enrolling or enliſting men, then 
in uſe, was this. The Conſuls committed it to 
the care of choſen perſons, to raiſe troops in 
different places, as the Republick had occa- 
ſion for them; and this was called Evo. 
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Y. of R. 239. «© my Fellow-Citizens, who took up arms upon my promiſe, and who at 


3- 4 the price of their blood have triumphed over your enemies. A fo. 


Bef.7 £49 
1 6Confulſhip. 4 reign war, and our domeſtic feuds, were the occaſion of the Repub. 


„ lic's honouring me with the Dictatorſnip. We now have peace abroad, 


and I am hindered from eſtabliſhing it at home z thus my power being 


« grown uſeleſs, I am refolved to abdicate this high dignity. I had ra 
ther behold the ſedition as a private , than with the title of Dicta 
« tor.” Concluding with theſe words, he left the Senate abruptly and 
convened an Aſſembly of the _— 

When the Aſſembly was formed, he appeared in it with all the enſigm 
of his dignity ; he firſt returned the people thanks for the readineſs with 
which upon his orders they had taken arms, and then he highly praiſed 
the valour they had ſhewn in every action of the war, againſt the enemies of 
the Commonwealth. You, ſaid he, like good Citizens, have perform- 
« ed your duty. It wete now my turn to acquit myſelf of the promiſe 
« made you; but a faction more powerful than the authority of the Dic- 
« tator himſelf, hinders the effect of my ſincere intentions. I am pub- 
« tickly called an enemy to the Senate; my conduct is cenfured ; i 5 
„laid to me as a crime, that I left you the ſpoils of our enemies, and 
« above all, that I abfolved you from the military oath. I know after 
&« what manner, in the vigour of my life, I ſhould have anſwered ſuch 
injuries: but they deſpiſe an old man of above threeſcore and ten; and 
« as I am now paſt either revenging my ſelf, or doing juſtice to you, 1 
<« freely reſign a dignity in which I can do you no ſervice. If however 
<« any one of my Fellow-Citizensſtill condemns me for the 3 
« ance of my word, I willingly put the ſmall remains of life I have [ct 
<< into his hands ; he may deprive me of it, and I ſhall neither murmur 
« at it, nor oppoſe it.” 

The People heard this diſcourſe with no other ſentiments than of te- 
ſpect and veneration : every body did him the juſtice he deſerved, and he 
was conducted quite home to his houſe by the multitude, with as many 
praiſes as if he had pronounced the abolition of the debts. 


CHAP. VIL 


$. I. The diſcontent among the people augments. The Conſuls, to give tit 
mutineers a diverſion, lead their two armies which they bad not yet di- 
banded, again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Generals, and |) 
the advice of Sicinnius Bellutus, retire to a hill three miles from Rome. 
$. II. The Senate diſpatch à deputation to them to perſuade them to re. 
turn; but in vain. Poſthumius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, 7 
choſen Conſuls. Warm debates in the Senate. A ſecond deputation i 
ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtrances of Appius Claudius 
$. III. The artful management of Sicinnius Bellutus, and Junius Brutus. 
the two heads of the ſedition, in their conference with the 527 
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the malt wig malt agreeable 40 
he — Who 100 l 1 ce foldiers engaged by 
. by che Senate's advice, into the Held, under 
beute e * 2 — that che enemies 
n war. The pedple who perceived the 
a Le Went — the utmoſt rage. They: were no ſoouer 
in the field, but the angſt furious were for murderiog the Conkuls, in ordet 
re th ſaldiecr anee trom tbe oath hae bound cheango heir cammand. | 
But che wiſeſt among ghem, and thoſe who were £ by the fear of 
the Gods, — ———— as heinous ſuch 
ee d ee 
ing their oath, thoſe hot blades took another method. T ſnatched up 
the.enſigns, and marched away with them. The legions i forſak- 
vg their officers * followed; and by the advice of a Plabeias named &- 
cinnus Bellutus, they all retired to a hill, (afterwards called Mans Sacer) 
three miles from Rome, near the river Axio; and there they 
$.11. A DESERTLON ſo general, and .which:lpoked like the: be- 
ginoing of a Civil war, gave Scat uneaſineſs.to;the Senate. They im- 
» mediately ſet guards at the gates of the city, as well for its ſecurity, as 
w hinder any More of the Plebeians from joining the malecontents. But 
wa who N SW ene with —— who without 
gin were diſcontented, eſcaped notwithſtanding precaution z 
„ — ef 
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r 259: her own chizens, and ready to turn their arms upon thoſe that remained in 


Bef. 
16 
D. Hal. B. 


b. 


3- the 

The: Pairicians immediately divided themſelves into ſeveral bodies, to 
be differently 9 Some at the head of their clients, and of ſuch Pt. 
beians as would not-take in the ſedition, ſecured the moſt advanced 
poſts ; others intrenched ſelves at the entrance of the city; the old 
8 the defence of the walls, and all appeared equally vigorow 
and reſolute 

The Senate after theſe precautions, ſent a deputation to the malecon- 
tents, to offer them a ral pardon, and exhort them to return into the 


| 2 But this ſtep too ſoon, and in the firſt heat of the ſedition, 
y 


v. of R. 260. they 


Bef. 7. C 


17 


42. 
ip. w 


ſerved to — — the inſolence of the ſoldiers. The deputies were 
ſent back contemptuouſly, with no other anſwer but, That the Patricians 
ſhould quickly find what enemies they had to deal with. 

The return of theſe Envoys augmented the trouble in the city. The 
two Conſuls, whoſe Magiſtracy was expiring, appointed the Arr for 
the election of their ſucceſſors ; no body at fo dangerous a time preſented 
— candidate for that dignity; ſeveral even refuſed it. At 

liged Poſthumus Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus, both con- 

ſular gabe to accept it, and the Senate pitched upon them, becauſe they 
y agreeable to the Nobles and Plebeians, and becauſe Caſfins 

eſpecially had always behaved himſelf very artfully between the two 
— 


The firſt care of che new Conſuls was, to convene the Senate to delibe- 
rate upon the moſt ſpeedy and eaſy methods of NED 
in the State. 

een why. the a conſular perſon, and eminent for in of man- 

called upon to give his opinion, declared that he 
—— it aqvifable to Apen 4 a new deputation to the malecontents, and 
to give the Deputies full _— to put an end to this ugly affair upon what- 
ever conditions they think neceſſary for the good of the Repub- 
lick. Some of — Fatbers objected, that | it would be a derogation to the 
majeſty of the Senate, to ſend a ſecond depuration to rebels, _— 
ven fuch an unworthy reception to their firſt, - But Menenius urged, that 
this was no time to inſiſt upon a vain formality ; that the preſervation of 
the Republick, and even neceſſity, to which the Gods themſelves were 
forced to ſubmit, obliged the Senate to court the People. That Rome, 
the terror of her neighbours, was in a manner beſi by her own Cit: 
Zens ; that indeed they had as yet committed no act of hoſtility, but that 
for this very reaſon the Senate ought to prevent the beginning of a war, 
which could not but be fatal to the State, let the ſucceſs be what it would, 

He added, that the Sabines, the Volſci, the Aqui, and the Hernici, al 
irreconcilable enemies of the Roman name, would already have joined 
the rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more proper to let the K- 
mans weaken and deſtroy themſelves by their own diviſions. That no great 
aſſiſtance was to be 3 from the Allies of the Republick ; that 8 
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for the nations of Campania and Tuſcany, they were always gov by V. of R. 260; 


events, and their faith was to be ſuſpected; that even the Latines were 
not much more to be de on, a le Jealous of the ſuperiority of 
Rome, and ever fond of novelty. That the Patricians deceived them- 
ſelves, if they hoped, merely with the help of their clients and ſlaves, to 
withſtand ſo many domeſtick and foreign enemies, who would join to 
deſtroy a power they abhorred. | 5 

M. Valerius, the late Dictator, whoſe mind was embittered againſt the 
Senate, added to what Menenius had ſaid, that every thing was to be fear- 


17 


ed from the fury of the Malecontents, moſt of whom had already aban- 9. / B. 6. 


doned the care of their inheritances, and the culture of the lands, as men 
who had renounced their country, and thought of ſettling elſewhere. 
That Rome would become a defart, and that the Senate, by being too 
inflexible, would occaſion the loſs of its chief ſtrength. That if they had 
followed his advice during his Diftatorſhip, they might by the abolition 
of the debts have preſerved union and peace between the different orders in 
the ſtate ; but that they muſt not imagine the people, who had fo often 
been cheated by the falle promiſes of the Senate, would be fatisfied now 
with that abolition. That he was afraid the ill treatment they had receiv- 
ed would make them demand ſtrong ſecurities for the continuance of their 
rights and liberties. That it could not be denied but that moſt of the 
Plebeians were deſpoiled of their Inheritances; that the poor wretches 
were thrown into chains like ſo many criminals, and that they complained 
perhaps with ſome juſtice, that the Nobles and Patricians, contrary to the 
original conſtitution of the State, ſtudied nothing but how to make them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Government, That the creation of a Dictator, a 
modern invention of the Senate's, quite deſtroy'd the purpoſe of the Lex 
Valeria, the People's refuge, and the guardian of their liberty. That the 
abſolute power which ſome were ſo ready to truſt in the hands of a ſingle 
perſon, would one day make the poſſeſſor of it the Tyrant of his Coun- 
try; that theſe innovations owed their riſe to the imperious maxims of 
Aprius Claudius, and others of his ſtamp, who ſeerned to be wholly taken 
up with the deſign, of eſtabliſhing the domination of the Nobles upon the 
ruins of the public liberty; and to reduce free Citizens to the vile condi- 
tion of ſubjects, and ſlaves to the Senate. ? 

Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf 
to M. Valerius, ſaid, “ If you had confined your felt barely to give your 
opinion, without falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, you had not expoſed 
*« yourſelf to hear truths, which may not be very agreeable to you. But 
before I offer them to this Aſſembly, it is fit I ſhould anſwer your ca- 
* lumnics. Tell me, Valerius, where are the Romans whom I have 
* proſecuted with the rigour of juſtice, to oblige them to pay me what 
* they owe me? Name the Citizens whom I have kept in chains; go 
* even to Mount Yelia, ſearch among that crowd of male- contents, and fee 
** whether there be one man who will ſay, he left the City out of fear of 
being impriloned by me. N knows on the contrary, 4 I 

9 « have 
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. of R. 260, * HAVE uſed my debtors like my clients and friends; chat without con- 
Rees te ſidering the old debts, 1 have fretly alfiftet them again in their ne- 
#7 & ceffities, and that, as much as in me hy the Citizens were always free, 
4 Not that I propoſe my conduct as a rule for others; 1 will always con- 
z tend for the authority of the laws in favont of thoſe whio have recourſe 
* to them. I am even conviriced, that with regard to certain debtors 
who ſpend their lives in ĩdleneſs and debauchery, it is as reaſonable to 
make them pay, as it is noble and genefous to forgive poor Citizens 
who are peactable and laboribus, but whoſe misfortunes have reduced 
them to extream want: ſuch has been my conduct, and ſuch are the in- 
Perious maxims with which I am charged. But, it ſeems, I have declared 
myſelf a favourer of the great, and it is by my counſels that they 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Government. This crime, Gentlemen, 
added Appius. turning towards the chief of the Senate, I am guilty of in 
common with you. The Government belongs to you, and you are too 
wiſe to yield it up to an unbridled rabble, to that furious beaſt which 
hearkens to none but its Aatterers, but yet whole ſlaves often become 
its Tyrants; and this'is what we ought to apprehend from M. Valerius; 
who, tho? all the credit he has in the Republic be. owing to the dig- 
nities with which we have honourdd him, makes uſe of it now to ruin 
our laws, change the form of our government, and by his mean con- 
deſcentions pave himſelf a way to the tyranny. You have heard his 
own words, and muſt have obſerved, that being better informed that 
& ye of the pernicious deſigns of the rebels, he gives us notice to prepare 
« for new pretenſions ; under colour of demanding ſecurity for the liberty 
& of the people, he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of the Senate. 

& But to come to the chief point, upon which we meet this day, I 

ce ſay then, that it is ſtriking at the very foundation of a State to change 6 
« its laws, and that it is impoſſible to annul the contracts between pri- + 
«« vate perſons, without violating the ww faith, and ruining that ori- 

« ginal contract, which formed the firſt ſocieties arnong men, Will you 
&« now grant to a ſeditious mob, who are ready to turn their arms agai 
« their Country, what you have often prudently refuſed to quiet Citizens, 
« and ſoldiers that fought under your enſigns? Conſider that you can 
« make no conceſſion in this article of the debts, without opening a door 
« at the ſame time to new pretenſions. Before it be long, the Leaders 
& of the ſedition, in concert with M. Valerius, will want to be admit- 
ec ted into the chief dignities of the State, May the tutelar Gods of Rome 
« grant, that the Government do not at laſt fall wholly into the hands 
of a baſe populace, that will puniſh you for your weakneſs, and baniſn 
ce you your ſelves from your Country! Endeayours are uſed to terrify you 
& with the arms of the Rebels; but have not you their wives and children in 
ie hoſtage ? Will they attack with open force a City which incloſes all that 
« they hold moſt dear? But I will grant that they have no more regard © 
« the ties of Blood, than to the laws of the Government: Have they the 
<« General, the Proviſions, the Money neceſſary to maintain themſelves 
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« in ſuch an enterpriſe ? What will become of them during winter, T. of R. 266. 
« which is now approaching, without bread, without ſhelter; - and with- Bef. 7. C. 482. 
« out daring to ſtraggle for fear of falling into our hands? If they take 
refuge among our. neighbours, will they not find the Government there, 
« as well as at Rome, in the hands of the great? Can rebels and run- 
« aways expect to be placed in any other condition, than that of wretch- 
« ed ſlaves? Perhaps it is feared that our neighbours and they will join 
« their forces and beſiege Rome, and that the City will not have a ſuffici- 
« ent number of inhabitants for its defence, as if the ſtrength of the Re- 
« public lay wholly in the rebels. But have you not amongſt the Pa- 
« tricians a flouriſhing youth, and full of courage? Our clients who are 
the ſoundeſt part of the Plebeian body, are not like us immove- 
« ably faithful to the intereſt of the Commonwealth ? You know by the 
« laſt numbering of the people, that the Republic has no leſs than 
« 130000 men fit to bear arms; there is ſcarce the ſeventh part of theſe 
« among the male- contents. But, if occaſion be, let us arm our ſlaves, 
et us make of them a new people; theſe we ſhall find obedient. In our 
« ſervice, and by our example, they have learnt the diſcipline of war. 
« How iouſly will they fight if li is to be the reward of their 
« yalour ? If all theſe helps do not ſufficient, recall your 
« colonies. Nay, rather than ſubmit to receive law from the re- P. E. L. g p. 
« bels, _ the Latines the rights of Citizens of Rome, which they 293. an. 245. 
« have fo long ſued for. You will then ſee them immediately run to 
« your aſſiſtance, and you will want neither Soldiers nor Citizens. To 
« reduce my opinion to a few words, I think we ought not to ſend De- 
« puties to the rebels, nor do any thing that can ſhew the leaſt fear 
« or uneaſineſs. If they return to their duty, we ought to uſe them gent- 
0 1 chem ſword in hand if they perſiſt in their 
« revolt.” 

This advice ſo full of ſteddineſs and reſolution was approved, tho” for 
different reaſons, by the faction of the rich, and by all the young Sena- 
tors. The two Corfuls on the other hand, who were Plebeians by incli- 
nation and courted the affection of the multitude, and the old men, na- 
turally timorous, maintained, that Civil War was the greateft calamity 
that could befal a State. The fame was urged by ſuch of the Senate as 
regarded only the preſervation of the public liberty, and who doubted 
whether ſome ambitious and enterprizing man might not ariſe even out of 
the body of the Senate, and by the help of theſe diviſions make himſelf 
ſole maſter of the Government. But ſcarce were they ſo much as heard; 
the place was filled with nothing, but clamour and threatnings.. The 
youngeſt Senators, inſolent upon account of their birth, and jealous of 
the prerogatives of their rank, went even ſo far as to intimate to the Con- 
fuls, that they ſuſpected them. They put them in mind, that being in 
the place of the Kings, they had not only the regal authority, but that of 

e Senate to maintain againſt the invaſions of the people; and the more 
Yolent declared, that if the leaſt inſult was offered to it, they would take 

arms: 


_— 
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. arms to preſerve to their order a power which they had received from 
2.0% their anceſtors. | 

p The two Conſuls, who were diſpoſed to favour the people, having 

conferred together in private, determined to give theſe hot ſpirits time to 

cool, and for that purpoſe to put off the deciſion of this great affair to ang. 

& ther day: But before the Aſſembly broke up, in order to intimidate the 
young Senators, who had talked to them in ſo audacious a manner, 

threatened them, that unleſs they behaved themſelves for the future = 

more modeſty in ſo venerable an Aſſembly, means would be found to ex- 

clude them wholly from it, by fixing * the age neceſſary for a Senator. 

As this had not yet been ſettled, the young Senators, more afraid of loſing 

their dignity than their point, truckled to the menaces and power of the 

Conſuls, who at the ſame time made uſe of another artifice againſt the 

older Senators who oppoſed the abolition of the debts. They told them 

they could no longer bear this diviſion in the Senate, and that if the Father; 

did not enter into more unanimous meaſures, they would carry the affair 

before the People, to whom, as it related to war, they could not with- 

out injuſtice refuſe the cognizance of it, according to what had been prac- 

tiſed even under the Government of the Kings. 
The Senators who had embraced Appins's opinion with moſt warmth, 


plainly ſaw_by the turn which the Conſuls gave to this affair, that ir 
would flip from them if they perſiſted in their firſt ſentiments, The 
fear of falling into the people's hands ſtaggered them ; and the tears 
and cries of the women and children who embraced their knees, and beg- 
ged of them their fathers and huſbands, gained them over entirely ; f 
that the Senate being convened again, they declared for coming to an l 
agreement with the malecontents. Appius remained almoſt alone in his op- 

poſition. Addreſſing himſelf to the two Conſuls, I find, ſaid be, it 
<«« will be to no purpoſe for me to offer any thing further upon this nut- : 
* ter; you ſeem reſolved to treat with the rebels upon their own conditi- A 
« ons; however, you will give me leave to declare once more, that this P 
« ſhall never be with my conſent. I repeat it, that I think we cannot in- F 
« deed have too much regard to the miſeries of a people faithful and j 
« obedient; but I affirm that all manner of negotiation with rebels is po 

« dangerous ſo long as they continue in arms.” 

As the Fathers had taken their reſolution before, this diſcourſe was heard th 
That there was a certain age, in after Pompey eſtabliſhed among the Bithyian! * 
times required, is plain from the frequent a law by which no one could become a Mem- m 
uſe of tas Senatoria in Authors. Dio Caſ- ber of their Senate till he was thirty complete. an 
Hus poſitively limits it to five and twenty, It is probable that he followed the cuſtom the 
which was the ſooneſt time any one could of the Roman Republic in this regulation ; the 
have diſcharged the Quzſtorſhip, the firſt of- and the more ſo, becauſe P/iny the younger ch 
7 fice of any conſiderable note: Yet we meet tells us, in one of his letters to the Emperor 
IA with very many perſons promoted to this or- Trajan, that the Bithynians made the Roman (ry 
#I der without any conſideration had to their their pattern, eſpecially in what related to viſ 
„ years, as it uſually happened in all other ho- their Magiſtracy and Senate. and 


pours whatever. Ken. Anti. p. 102. : 
| | with 
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with uneaſineſs, and conſidered as the of a man zealous indeed Y. of R. 260. 

for the Senate's glory, but too conceited of his own abilities, and either Bf. 7-C.492- 

through vanity, or an obſtinacy of temper, incapable of ever changing his *7 T 
ion. | 

ET he Senate, giving no heed to what he ſaid, named ten Commiſſioners 

to treat with the malecontents, and choſe them out of thoſe of their own 75 

body who had always declared in favour of the people. At the head of this 

deputation were T. Lartius, Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius, all three in 

great eſteem, and of whom two had governed the Republic, and command - 

ed her armies in quality of Dictators: They ſet forward with their Collegues * 

towards the camp. This great news got thither before them z and the ſol- 

diers ran out in crowds to receive their old Captains, under whom they 

had fo often ſerved. Furious as the rebels were with anger, there yet ap- 

peared in their countenances a certain ſhame, and a remainder of their 

former reſpect, ſuch as is created by the dignity of command, eſpecially 

when ſupported by great merit. 

F. III. THE meer preſence of the Deputies had been ſufficient to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, if certain turbulent ſpirits: had not ta- 
ken care to keep up the fire of diſcord. 

Stcinnius Bellutus, as was before obſerved, had gained the confidence 
of theſe ſoldiers; a Plebeian, very ambitious, a great - maſter at fo- 
menting diſcord, and one who expected his own advancement from 
the troubles of the State. This man was aſſiſted in his deſigns by another 
Plebeian much of the ſame character, but fomewhat more crafty. He 
was named Lucius Junius, like the ancient deliverer of Rome, though of 
a very different family: Nay, he affected the ſurname of Brutus, out of 
2 ridiculous vanity of comparing himſelf with that illuſtrious Patrician. 
Brutus adviſed Sicinnius to croſs the negotiation at firſt, and to ſtart 
new objections againſt. a re- union, in order to find out what ad- 
vantage they might get from it, and at what price the other party would 
purchaſe it, „ The Senate, ſaid be, betray their fear: We are maſters, 
if we know how to improve this op ity : Let thoſe grave Magi- 
** ſtrates ſpeak what they have to offer; I undertake to anſwer them 
in the name of our comrades, and I hope that what I ſhall ſay will be 
** equally uſeful and agreeable to them.” | : 

Theſe two heads of the ſedition having agreed upon the different parts 
they were to act, Sicinnius introduced the Deputies into the camp, who 
when they had placed themſelves where they could be heard the 
multitude, which flocked about them, were told that cor. might give 
an account of their commiſſion. M. Valerius then ſaid, that he brought p. x7 B. 6. 
em joyful news; that the Senate not only was pleaſed to forget 
their fault, but had empowered him and his Collegues to grant them all 
the favours that were compatible with the common good of their coun- 
ry; that nothing now hindered them from going back to the city, re- 

"Iting their Houſhold Gods, and receiving the embraces of their wives 
and Children, who fighed for their return, | 
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. Sidnaius teplied, chat before the people conſented 0 this, it was but 
1 . —— wy Iago — rev — and 
| b might rom | promiſes Senate; 

en r ot the - 5a; oh * — — publick ii - 
to preſent themſelves and But a reigned in 
aſſembly; the ſaldiers ſtood looking at one another, and being conſciog 
af their ,incapacity and want of elocution, not one of them had the boldnes 
to make bimſelf advocate far the common cauſe. Then Brutus, purſuant 
to his agreement with Sicinnius, ſtept forward, and addr tumalclt tg 
D. Hal. B. 6. his comrades, ſaid: One would imagine, ſellow. ſoldiers, by this deep 
& ſilence that you are ſtill awed by chat ſervile fear in which the Pa- 
4 triciant and your creditors kept you ſo long. Every anan conſults the 
<« eyes of the veſt to diſcover whether there be more reſolution an others 
* than he finds ,in himſelf, and not one of you has the courage to ſpeak 
« in ꝓubliadk, that hich s the conſtant ſubject of your private converſa- 
« tions. Do you not know that you are free This camp, cheſe arms, 
«< do not they convince you that you are no longer under yaur Tyrant? 
« And if ou could ſtill doubt it, would not this ſtep whichithe Senate 
% has taken be ſufficient to ſatisfy you!?? Thoſe Patrianns, ſo ha 
„ and imperious, now ſend to court us; they no longer make uſe either 
of proud commands, or cruel threats; they invite us as their fellow: 
« citizens to return into our common. city; nay ſome of our Sovereigns, 
„you ſee, are ſo gracious as to come to our very camp, to offer us a 
« neral ;parden, Whence then can proceed this obſtinate ſilence, hr 
e ſuch. ſingular condeſcenfions? If you doubt the ſincerity. of their pro- 
„ miſes ;; if you fear that under the veil of a few fine ords they concea 
« your former chains, why do you not ſpeak? Declare your thoughts 
„ freely. Or, if you dare not open your:mouths, at leaſt hear a Roman, 
00 wo: has courage enough to fear nothing but the nat ſpeaking the 
Auth.“ 
Then turning to Valerius, Lou invite us, ſaid be, to return to Rome; 
«« hut you do not tell us: upon hat conditions: Can Piabrians poor, tho 
6 \free, think. of being unitetl with Patricians ſo rich, and ſo ambitious? 
«« And een though we ſhould agree to the conditions you have to offer, 
what ſecurity will the Patricians give us for the performance, thoſe 
«« haughty Patriciam, who make it a merit themſelves to have 
„ eceived the people? You talk to us of nothing but pardon and for- 
bY. « giveneſs, as if we were your ſubjects, and ſubjects in rebeilion 3 but 
1 chat is the point to be diſcuſſed. Is it the People or the Senate. who are 
Ki - 22 1 — — — FA 
«of ſociety, which ought to «reign among the members of one an 
« ſame Republick ? This is the — 
In order to judge of this 2 — prejudice, give me leave barely © 
te relate a certain number of facts, for the truth of which I will appeal to 00 
* other but yourſelf and your Collegues. | 


Our State was founded by Kings, and never was the Roman people 
I ws 
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« more free and more than under their Government. Tarquin Y. of R. 260. 
« himſelf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, Tarquin, fo odious to the Senate and Bef.Z-C. 492. 
« the Nobility, favour'd our intereſts as much as he oppoſed yours. 
« He loved the ſoldiers, he had an eſteem for valour, he was always for 
« rewarding it; and every body knows that having found immenſe riches 
« in Sneſſa, à ton of the Volſei, which he had taken, he choſe rather to 
« leave the booty to his army, than to appropriate it to himſelf ; ſo that 
« befides the flaves, the horſes, the corn, and the houſhold-ftuff, there 
« remained over and above to each ſoldier five Mine of ſilver. 

« Nevertheleſs, to revenge your wrongs, we drove that Prince from 
« Rome; we took arms againſt a Sovereign who defended himſelf only 
« with the prayers he made to us to leave your intereſts, and return to 
« his obedience. We afterwards cut to pieces the armies of Yeii, and 
« Tarquinii, which endeavoured to reſtore him to the throne. The for- 
« midable power of Porſema, the famine we underwent during a long 
« ſiege, the fierce aſſaults, the continual battles, were all theſe, or in 
« ſhort, was any thing capable of ſhaking the faith which we had given 
« you? Thirty Latine Cities united to reſtore the Tarquins 3 what would 
you have done then, if we had abandoned you, and joined your ene- 
mies? What rewards might we not have obtained of Tarquin, while 
« the Senate and Nobles would have been the victims of his reſentment ? 
« Who was it that diſperſed this 1 combination? To whom are 
ou obliged for the defeat of the Latines ? Is it not to this people ? Is 
« jt not to them you owe that very power which you have turned 
« againſt them? What recompence have we had for the aſſiſtance we 
« gave you? Is the condition of the Roman people one jot che better ? 
« Fave you aſſociated them in your offices and dignities ? Have our 
Citizens found ſo much as the ſmalleft relief in their neceſſities? On the 
« contrary, have not our braveſt ſoldiers, oppreſſed with the weight of 
« uſury, been groaning in the chains of their mercileſs creditors ? What 
has come of all thoſe vain promiſes of aboliſhing in time of peace the 
« debts which the extortions of the great had forced us to contract? 
« Scarce was the war finiſhed, bur you alike forgot our ſervices, and 
« your oaths, With hat deſign then do you come hither? Why do 
« you try to ſeduce this people by the enchantment of your words ? 
« Are there any oaths ſo folemn as to bind your faith? And after all, 
« what would you get by a union brought about by artifice, kept up 
« with mutual diſtruſt, and which muſt end at laſt in a Civil War? Let 
us on both ſides avoid ſuch heavy misfortunes ; let us not loſe the hap: 
e pineſs of our ſeparation ; ſuffer us to depart from a country where we 
« are loaded with chains like ſo many ſlaves; and where being reduced 
« to be only farmers of our own inheritances, we are forced to cultivate 
them for the profit of our Tyrants. So Jong as we have our ſwords in 
our hands, we ſhall be able to open ourſelves a way into more fortunate 
** climates, and where- ever the Gods ſhall grant us to live in LIS ER TY, 
« there we ſhall find oux Couv TRY.“ * ng 
Cc This 
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v. of R. 265. This bold diſcourſe renewed in the aſſembly the melancholy remem. 
1505 227 brance of all thoſe miſeries whereof the people complained; every man 


was eager to quote examples of the rigour of the Patricians z ſome had 
loſt their inheritances; rs complained of having long ſuffered in the 
priſons of their creditors z ſeveral ſhewed the marks of the ſtripes they had 
received; and there was not one who, beſide the general cauſe, had not 
a particular injury to revenge. 

T. Lartius, the head of the deputation, thought himſelf bound to an- 
ſwer all theſe complaints, and he did it with that exact I and upright- 
neſs, which was ſo natural to him. He ſaid, that to hinder. men, who 
had fairly lent their money, from exacting the repayment of it, had been 
a thing impracticable; and that it was without example in any well regu- 
lared State, that the Magiſtrate ſhould refuſe the aid of the laws to thoſe 
who demanded it, ſolong as thoſe laws and cuſtoms ſerved for a rule in 
the Government. That nevertheleſs the Senate was willing to look into 
the neceſſities of the people, and to provide a remedy for them by new regu- 
lations ; but that it became the Senate's juſtice at the ſame time to diſtin- 

uiſh thoſe who by their ſober conduct deſerved relief, from ſuch as were 
Allen into poverty only thro* their own ſloth and intemperance ; that 
thoſe ſeditious men who ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to keep up the 
diviſion between the Senate and the People, were not more deſerving of 
favour than thoſe idle debauchees, and that it would be a very great ad- 
vantage to the Republic to loſe ſuch Citizens. 

T. Lartius was going to continue his diſcourſe more ſincere, than ſeaſon- 
able, when Sicinnius, provoked at what he had ſaid in relation to the 
Leaders of the ſedition, cut him off abruptly, and addrefling himſelf to 
the Aſſembly: «+ You now ſee, my companions, /aid be, by the haugh- 
ty ſpeech of this Patrician, what you are to expect from his negotiation, 
« and what treatment is preparing for you at Rome, if the Senate can 
« once draw you into their power: And then turning immediately to 
the Deputies: «+ Propoſe directly, ſaid he, the conditions you are im- 
<<. powered to offer us for our return, or this inſtant leave our camp, where 
„ we are not diſpoſed to bear with you any longer.” 

$. VI. THESE words were highly applauded by the multitude, 
But then Menenius, in the. midſt of their acclamations, made a ſign to 
them, that he had ſomething to ſay. His known character of integrity, 
and of being a friend to the people; eaſily gained him attention. Silence 
being made, he told them, that the Commiſſioners were not come to the 

camp only to juſtify to them the Senate's conduct, but alſo to inform 
them of what the Senate had reſolved in their favour. That the Fathers, 
ſtudious of the public good, had carefully enquired into the cauſes of the 
unhappy diviſions, and had found, that the extreme indigence of the Pe- 
beians, and the ſeverity of their creditors, were the true ſources of them. 
That in order to remedy theſe evils, they had, with unanimous conſent, 
determined to annul all bonds and obligations at preſent ſubſiſting, ad 


to declare the poor Citizens free of all debts : and that as to thoſe ae 
| | might 
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might be contracted hereafter, proviſion ſhould be made by a new regu- V. of R. 260. 
lation to be agreed upon between the People and the Senate; that a Sena- Bef J. C. 492. 
u5-confultum, conformable to that agreement, ſhould be paſs d, and ſhould 7 Conſullnip. 
become an eſtabliſh'd law; and that all the Commiſſioners in the Aſſem- 
bly engaged their lives to. the people, and devoted themſelves and their 
children to the infernal Gods, if they failed in their promiſe. 

This prudent Senator finding the minds of the people ſoftened by the 

miſe he had made them, and deſiring to leſſen the jealouſy which they 

d of the rich, repreſented to them how neceſſary it was in a State, that 
one part of the Community ſhould be richer than the other : and we are 
told, that to make this truth the more palpable to them, he employ d that Livy, B. 2. 
famous apologue of a conſpiracy of all the members of the human body 
againſt the ſtomach, under pretence that this alone, without working, 
enjoy'd the fruit of all their labours. Having applied it to the peop 
and the Senate, he defired them to conſider, that this auguſt body, like D. Hal. B. 6. 
the ſtomach, convey'd into the ſeveral members joined to it, the fame 
nouriſhment that it received itſelf, but much better prepared, and that to 
it alone they owed their life and ſtrength. He added, Were they not 
« the Patricians, who firſt ſtood up for the public liberty? To whom do 
« you owe the eſtabliſhment of the Republic? When dangers threaten, on 
« whom do you turn your eyes, and whence have always proceeded thoſe 
« generous counſels that have ſaved the State? Nothing is more precious 
« to that wiſe body, than your preſervation and union. The Senate loves 
« youall with the reaſonable affection of a father, but without debaſing 
« 1tſelf to the treacherous fawnings of a flatterer. You demand the abo- 
« lition of the debts ; they grant it to you: but they grant it only becauſe 
« they think it juſt, and neceſſary to the welfare of our country. Return 
then with confidence into the boſom of that common mother, who has 
« educated us all in ſentiments equally generous and free. Receive our 
« embraces as the firſt fruits of the peace between us; let us jointly carry. 
to Rome the firſt news of it; and may the Gods who protect this Em- 
** pire grant, that our re-union may be hereafter rated by new 
* victories over our enemies.“ 

The people could not hear this diſcourſe without ſhedding tears; they 
all cried out, as with one voice, to Menenius, that they were ſatisfied, and 
that he might lead them back to Rome. But the pretended Brutus, who 
had juſt before ſpoken ſo ſharply againſt the Senate, put a ſtop to this 
adden motion, He told the people, that in truth they ought to be very 
thankful for the favour ſhew'd them at preſent, in the abolition of the 
debts; bur that he could not forbear letting them know that he was very 
apprehenſive about the future ; and that he feared the Senate would one 
Cay revenge themſelves for the juſt conceſſions they had been forced to 
make, unleſs means were found to ſccure the State and the liberties of the 
Pople againſt the enterprizes of ſo ambitious a body. 

What other ſecurity can you aſk, replied Menenius, beſide what 
* Our laws and the conſtitution of the Republic already afford? Grant us, 
Cc 2 « anſwered. 


192 be 
v. of N. 260. 6 anſwered Brutus, ſome 
Ref. Z. C. . 4 Picheians. We do not deſire 
170 ' « nourable marks of the Magiſtracy, 
«« or the curule chair, or the lictors. 
„ pageantry to Patricians proud of 
« contented if we may every year 
authority only to hinder the injuſt 
and to defend their intereſts both ate. 
ther with a ſincere intention of peace, you cannot reject 
« ropoſal.” | 
Tio angia who are always of the opinion of him that fpeaks lft, 
immediately applauded what Brutus had faid. The Deputies were extreme- 
p ly furpriſed at a demand ; they retired a little apart from the Aſſem- 
bly to confer together; and when they were returned to it, Mexenins told 
them, that they aſked a very extraordinary thing, and which in time 
might even be the fource of new diffentions ; that it abfolutely exceeded 
the bounds of their inſtructions and powers; but that . Valerius and ſome 
others of the Deputies would go and make their report of it to the Senate, 
and that it would not be long before they returned with an anfwer. 
Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all to Rome, where, the Se- 
nate being immediately convened, they laid before the Aſſembly the new 
of the tents. M. Valeri made himſelf their Advo- 
cate z he repreſented to the Fathers, that they ought not to think of go- 
verning a warlike people, a people who were Soldiers as well as Citizens, 
in the ſame manner as they might rule meer Citizens, quiet, and peace- 
able, and who never ſtirred the hearths of their domeſtic Gods, 


T bat war, and a continual exerciſe of arms infpired a kind of courage, 

which could not bear the ſervile dependence which was expected from 

A. theſe brave men: that it was but juſtice to treat with great conſideration 2 
the 


generous people, who had extinguiſhed tyranny at nce of their 
blood; that it was his opinion, the Officers they — ous be 
granted them; and that perhaps ſuch Inſpectors might not be akogether 
uſeleſs in a free State, to have an eye over thoſe among the great, who 
might ſome time or other be 1 the ir authority too far. 
Appius could not hear fuch di without burning with indignation. 
He called bath Gods and Men to be witneſſes of all the miſchiefs ſuch 
an innovation in the Government would bring upon the Republic; and as 
if his zeal and anger had been the ſpirit of prophecy, he foretold the Se. 
nate, that by this exceſs of condeſcention, they were fuffering a tribunal 
to be ſet up, which by degrees would riſe againſt their authority, and at 
length deſtroy it. But this generous Senator was little minded, and his re- 
monſtrance was looked upon as only the ſpleen of a man obſtinately wed- 
ded to his own opinion, and out of humour that it was not followed. The 
other ſide py z molt of the Senators, weary of theſe diviſions, were 
willing to have peace at any rate; fo that with almoſt an univerſal conſent, 
a Senatus-conſultum was paſſed to permit the creation of theſe new Magi 
; 7 ſtrates, who were called Trx1BUNES OF THE PEOPLE. This 
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This Decree, which included alſo the abolirion of the debes, was carried V. of R. 260. 


the Deputies of the Senate to the camp as the ſeal of peace. The peo- B.. C. 492- 
now ſeemed to have nothing to detain them longer out of Rome; n 
the Leaders of the ſedition would not allow them to feparate before they 
had elected the new Magiſtrates. The aſſembly was held in the very 
; the auſpices were taken; the voices and ſuffrages were gathered 

by Curie, and they choſe for the firſt Tribunes of the People, according 
10 Diowy/izs, L. Funins Brutns, and C. Sicimins Bellutns, the Leaders in 
the revolt, who immediately made C. and P. Licimm, and Sp. Icilius 
Regs their aſſociates in the fame digniry. Livy ſays that C. Lictmim and 
Lucizs Albin were the firſt Tribunes, and that they choſe chemfelves 
three Collegues, among whom Sichmixs Ballutus was one; and that Hit- 
torian adds, that forme Authors related that there were but two Tribunes 
created upon the Mons Sacer. 

Be that as it will, the firſt Tribunes, to ſecure themſelves effectually 

inſt the Senate's reſentment, contrived to intereft the whole body of the 
ation in their defence. - By their advice, che before they left 
the camp, declared the perfons of their Tx TGS ſacred; à Law was 
paſſed which made i death to offer the leaſt violence to a Tribune, and 
al the Romans were obliged to ſwear, for themſelves and their poſterity, 
inviolably to obferve this Law. The people after theſe ions erected 
an altar to Jupiter the Terrible, wpor the top of the hill their camp 
flood; and when they had offered ſacrifices to the God, and confecrated 
this place of their retreat, which from this time was called The Sacred 
Mount, they returned to Rome, led by their Tribunes and the Depuries of 
the Senate. | 


CHA P. VIII. 


J. I. The Farnungs or vun ProPLte are no ſooner created than they 
endeavour 10 enlarge their anthority. With the Senate's permiſſion they 
create two new Officers, to be their Miniſters and Aſſiſtants, who are 
afterwards called EDI IS. F. II. Theſe conceſfions to the Plebeians keeping 

all quiet at home, the war is renewed again the Volſci. The Roman arms 
prevail. Caius Marcius Coriolanus ſignalies his conrape in this war. F. III. 
T. Geganius and P. Minucius are choſen Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extreme- 
ly by a famine, and this calamity revives the civil diſſentions. The Senate, 
to diſburthen the City, ſend away great numbers of the people to plant 
wo Colonies, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Tribunes. And becauſe theſe 
latter refuſe the Senate levies regularly made to ad againſt the Antiates, 
Coriolanus at the head of fome Volunteers takes the field and ravages the 
enemy's territory, ſharing all the fpoil among his ſoldiers. F. IV. The 
Tribunes more angry than ever give out, that the dearth of proviſions is 
owing to the malice of the Senate. The Conſuls convene the N ta un- 
acceive them. The Tribunes diſpute with the Conſuls for the right of ſpeak- 
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ing in the aſſembly, A law is paſſed by the People in favour of the Tri. 
bunes, and it is made penal to interrupt them when they are ſpeaking in 
the Comitia. The Senate after ſome — hope conſent to this law; and 
then the People bear the famine patiently. | 


. O ME, by the eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, made a great 
advance towards a new change in the form of her Govern. 
ment. It had paſſed before, as we have already ſeen, from the 
Monarchic State, to a kind of Ariſtocracy ; for upon the ex- 

pulſionof Targuin, the whole authority did really and in fact devolve 

the Senate and the Great: But now by the creation of the Tribunes, a De. 

mocracy began to take place, and the people by inſenſible degrees, and 

under different pretences, got poſſeſſion of the much greater ſhare in the 

Government. 

The Senate indeed had no reaſon at firſt to apprehend ſo fatal a miſ- 
chief to their authority from the Tribunes, Theſe Officers at their origj. 
nal inſtitution had neither the quality of Senators, nor a particular tribunal, 
nor any juriſdiction over their fellow-citizens, nor the power of calling 
the Aſſemblies of the People. Habited like mere private men, and at- 
tended by only one ſervant, called Viator, who was indeed little different 
from a footman, they fate upon a bench without the Senate, and were ne- 
ver admitted into it but when the Conſuls called them in to aſk their opinion 
upon ſome affair that concerned the intereſts of the people. Their ſole 
Aden was to defend the liberties of the Plebeians and to interpoſe in all 
grievances and ha ag offered by their ſuperiors. This interpoſing in 
matters determined by the Senate or other Magiſtrates was called Interceſſo, 
and was performed by ſtanding up and pronouncing only one word, V To, 
(I forbid it.) And this power was confined within the walls of Rome, or 
extended at moſt to a mile round it. And that the people might always 
have protectors at hand to take their part, the Tribunes were not allowed 
to be ablent from the city any one whole day, except in the Ferie Latine. 
For the ſame reaſon they were obliged to keep their doors open day and 
night to receive the complaints of ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand in need of 
their protection. Such Magiſtrates ſeemed to have been inſtituted only to 
proce oppreſſion ; but they did not long contain themſelves within the 

unds of their proper office. There was nothing afterwards ſo great and 
exalted to which they did not raiſe their ambitious views. Under pretence 
of ſecuring the liberty of the people, they concealed a deſign of ruining 
the authority of the Senate. 

One of the firſt ſteps of theſe Tribunes towards an increaſe of power 
was to aſk permiſſion of the Senate to chuſe two Plebeians who might be 
their Subſtitutes and Aſſiſtants in the multitude of affairs with which 
they ſaid they were overloaded in ſo great a city as Rome, and eſpecially 
in the beginning of a new Magiſtracy. | : 

The Senate, always divided, and having loft ſight of the fixed point of 


their Government, ſuffered themſelves to be carried away juſt as * am- 
** . "age itious 
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bitious men Pleaſed 3 this new demand alſo was granted them, Such was V. of R. 260. 
the origin of the PLEBz1an ZEDiLes. They were at firſt called Mini. Be.) C92 


ters and Aliſtants of the Tribunes; and indeed, in the beginning, they 17 Conſulihip. 


were nothing more than the Tribunes Agents, but they had afterwards 

the inſpection of the public edifices, the care of the temples, baths, aque- D. 11a. B. 6. 
ducts; and the cognizance of a great many affairs which before belong- 

ed to the Conſuls ; and then they were ſtiled * EDIILES. The more popu- » ,g Zu 
Jar Senators pleaſed themſelves with the hopes, that by theſe conceſſions to curandi.. 

the Plebeians they had reſtored quiet to the Republic; and indeed the re- 

union of the People with the Patricians had for ſome little time the ap- 

pearance of being ſincere and durable. 

$. II. ALL oppoſition to the making of regular levies being now at an 
end, the Conſul Cominius led an army againſt the Volſci. He defeated 
them in battle, and took from them Longula and Poluſca ; after which he 
belieged Corioli, which was the metropolis of the Volſci, and ſtrongly for- 
tified, He carried this place, and gained a victory over the Antiates the 
fame day: but Caius Marcivs, an eminent Patrician, had all the glo 
of both actions. The troops detached by the Conſul to ſcale the walls o 
Coriuli being repulſed in their firſt aſſault, Marcius by his words and ex- 
ample rallied the fugitives ;-he led them on afreſh to the charge, drove back 
the enemy within their walls and entered the city with them, of which he 
made himſelf Maſter, This exploit over, he haſted with all expedition to 
put himſelf in the foremoſt ranks of the Conſul's main army, that was juſt go- 
ing to engage with the Antiates who were come to the relief of the place; 
and there he behaved himſelf with equal bravery, and had equal ſucceſs, 

The next day the Conſul having cauſed his Tribunal to be erected before 
his tent, called the ſoldiers together. His whole ſpeech to them was little 
more than a panegyrick upon Marcivs. He put a crown of gold upon 
us head, aſſigned him a tenth part of all the ſpoil, and in the name of the 
Republic made him a preſent of a fine horſe with ſtately furniture, giving 
tim leave at the ſame time to chuſe out any ten of the priſoners for himſelt ; 
and Jaſtly, he allotted him as much money as he could carry away. OF. 
ll theſe offers Marcius accepted only the horſe and one captive of the ten, 
an old friend of his family, that he might give him his liberty. So gene- 
ous and diſintereſted a conduct left no room for jealouſy or envy ; and to 
aid to the glory of the brave warrior, the Conſul beſtowed on him the 
lurname of CorioLanvus, transferring thereby from himſelf to Marcius 
i the honour of the conqueſt of Corioli. 

Cominius, at his return to Rome, diſbanded his army, and war was ſuc- 
ceeced by works of religion, public games, and treaties of peace. The 
Lines having deſerved well of the Republic the ancient treaty with 
them was again renewed and confirmed by oaths ; and a third day was 
wed to the Ferie Latinæ. 

During this feſtival Menenius Agrippa died, and in great poverty like 
P;;iccla, His relations thought to bury him privately and without cere- 
deny; but the people being informed of it, and the motion being * 
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Y. of R. abo. by their new Tribunes, they agreed to pay a Sextans (or two ounces of braſs) 


Bef. 7 C.492- 
17 


Plebeians. They allomed a ſum out of che public treaſury for his funeral, 


per head, in order to have magnificent obſequics for him. Upon this the 


Senate entered into an emulation with the Commons, and would by ng 
means ſuffer an illuſtrious Patrician to be buried at the 


and committed the care of it to che ur Nevertheleſs the People 


| fuſed to recci ve back their money, and ordered it to be given to Meneniy;'; 


Y. of R. 261, 
Bef. . C. 491. 
18 Conſulſhip. 


children, 10 comfort them in their indigence, and excite t to the purſuit of 
Urine. = | 

A Cenſusand a Laſtrum cloſed the events of this memorable Conſulſhip, 
there appeared to be in Rome at this time no more than 110000 men 
fit to bear arms, a number by many thouſands lefs than at the laſt enroll. 
ment. 
$. III. UNDER the following adminiſtration of T. Geganius and 
P. Minucius, Rome was ternbly afflicted by a famine, occaſioned chief 
by the neglect of ploughing and ſowing during the late troubles. Nothing 
but the authority of the could have hindered the people from 
killing the ſlaves to eat them. The Senate difj Agents into al 
parts to buy corn, but with little ſucceſs. The Nations bordering upon 
Rome being jealous of her greatneſs, refuſed to furniſh her. Some ſmall 
ſupplies indeed were brought from Hetruria, but theſe were quickly con- 
ſumed. The Purveyors who. went into Latium were interrupted in their 
corn traſfick by the Volſci. At Cume the Tyrant Ariſtodemus ſeized thei 
barks by way of repriſal for the effects of King Targuin, ' whoſe heir he 
pretended to be. So that the Senate was obliged to into Sicily, and 
even there it was a tedious while before the Commiſſioners could get a car- 
go. having as many petty tyrants to treat with as there were heads of vi- 
lages. In the mean ame the miſery at Rome became exceſſive ; the 
ple murmured againft the rich and envied them the lietle wholfome ſuſte. 
nance they purchaſed at a great price, whilſt they themſelves were reduc- 
ed * any thing they could get, and nature in fo great extremity loathet 
nothi | 
Pug this diſtreſs a Deputation came from Yelitre a Volſcian City, 
where the Romans had formerly planted a colony, repreſenting that nin! 
parts in ten of its inhabitants had been ſwept away by a plague, and praying 
the Romans to ſend a new colony to repeople it. The Conſcript Father: 
thinking it a good opportunity to get rid of many uſeleſs months, and allo 
that Velitræ might be an excellent barrier againſt the Volſci, decreed that : 
colony ſhould be ſent thither ; and they ordered at the fame time that an 
army ſhould be raiſed to take the field againſt the Yo!/ei who made incur- 
ſions upon the Roman territory. The Senate hoped that the unanimt) 
which generally reigns among fellow- ſoldiers in the ſame camp, mig 
take place of that animoſity between the Patricians and Plebeians, which 
was already beginning to revive ; and they were ſure to draw this advan- 
tage at leaſt from the expedition, that the troops deſtined for the cam- 

igu would find bread in the enemies country, and by that means dif- 

hen their own. The 
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The le at firſt had no diſlike to a propoſal that gave them a proſpect V. of R 261. 
or relief in their hunger: but Sicinnius and Brutus, who were ſtill their Bet. F-C.491. 
Tribunes, ſeditiouſly oppoſed the departure of the Romans either for Ve. 8 
litre or the war. Shall we tamely ſit down, ſaid they, and ſee ſo many 
« miſerable Plebeians baniſhed from their native city under the ſpecious 
« pretence of founding a colony? The country deſigned for them is 
« covered with dead bodies, which the living are yet too weak to 
into the ground. To how many dangers muſt this colony be expoſed, 
« in cultivating lands which lie under the curſe of the Gods! Is it not a 
« leſs evil to ſuffer hunger here, than to breathe infected air at Velitræ? 
« And to what purpoſe ſhould we undertake a war in ſuch a time of di- 
« ſtreſs? Have we not calamities enough at home, that we muſt go 
abroad to ſeek death from the peſtilence or the ſword?” 

Theſe diſcourſes of the Tribunes took off the edge of the people's deſire 
to leave Rome. None of them would give their names to be enrolled ei- 
ther for the army or the colony. The Senate nevertheleſs paſſed a decree 
that the people ſhould aſſemble by Curiæ and draw lots, and that thoſe to 
whoſe lot it fell to be of the colony ſhould inſtantly march for Velitræ, or 
ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhments for their diſobedience. Fear and hunger 
made the people comply; and the Fathers a few days after ſent away a ſe- 
cond colony to Norba a conſiderable city of Latium. 

In the mean time the Antiates taking advantage of the famine with 
which Rome was afflicted, and of the diſcord between the People and the 
Senate, made incurſions up to the very gates of the city. Coriolanus could 
not bear this inſult, and finding that the Tribunes ſtil] oppoſed any 
levies being made, he, with the Senate's leave, put himſelf at the head of 
his friends and of the braveſt of the Plebeians, whom his known courage 
and experience in war eaſily diſpoſed to follow him, eſpecially as he pro- 
miſed to bring them home loaded with booty. With theſe he took the 
held, ſurprized the enemy ſcattered over the country, beat them in ſeve- 
ral engagements, drove them back into their own territories, and at length 
forced them to ſhut themſelves up in Antium. He then uſed repriſals, and 
while he held the Gates of that city as it were ſealed up by the terror of his 
arms, his ſoldiers in their turn ravaged the lands belonging to it, and ga- 
thered in the harveſt ſword in hand. The General ſuffered his men to keep 
all for their own uſe, and they returned to Rome well provided with corn, 
cattle and ſlaves. Thoſe of the people who had ſtaid behind, then murmur- 
ed 1 their Tribunes for having diverted them from following ſo ſucceſsful 
1 Leader, 

$. IV. Sp. ICILIUS was now the chief of the Tribunes, and Brutus 
and icinnius, to keep themſelves ſtil] in the management of affairs, had got 
the Adileſhip. Thoſe ſeditious men, whoſe credit ſubſiſted only by the 
miſunderſtanding they fomented between the two orders in the Common- 
wealth, maliciouſly gave out, that the Patricians having their own gra- 
naries full, had purpoſely cauſed the preſent dearch in the public, that 
by the exceſſive price at which they ſhould ſell their corn, they might 
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make themſelves a compenſation for the loſs they had ſuſtained by the abo. 
lition of the debts ; that this was a new kind of uſury invented by thoſe 
tytants, with a view to get at an inconſiderable rate the little land that 
was {till left to the poor Plebeiant. Nevertheleſs the Tribunes could not 
but know, that the people themſelves, by their retreat to the Mons Sacer 
at the time for ſowing the corn, had occaſioned the ſcarcity complained 
of: but theſe dealers in ſedition ſtudied for nothing but pretences, bei 
well aſſured, that let them be never ſo improbable, they would paſs for 
the moſt ſolid arguments with a populace that wanted bread ; and 
inveighed againſt the Government, only that they might themſelves be- 
come maſters of it, or at leaſt change it according to their own intereſts, 
The Fathers at firſt uſed no defence. againſt theſe invectives, but a con- 
ſtant and generous care, and a continual application to _ for the 
public neceſſities. But as the Tribunes continued to ſpread ſuch falſe and 
wicked reports, ſhewing plainly an intent thereby to make the 

rife, the Conſuls thought it neceſſary to convene the Senate, and lay be 

it the danger there ſeemed to be of a general infurreftion. The Senators 
were divided. Some were for employing ſoft words and fair promiſes to 
quiet and gain over the moſt mutinous. But Appius's opinion prevailed ; 
which was, that the Conſuls ſhould call the people together, aſſure them 
that the Senate had taken — care to provide for their wants, and 
threaten the Tribunes, thoſe diſturbers of the public peace, with the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhments, if they did not amend their behaviour. When the 
Conſuls towards the cloſe of the day, having aſſembled the people, were 
beginning to declare the Senate's refolution, the Tribunes interrupted 
them; they even diſputed with them the right of ſpeaking in the Comitia : 
they that the Conſuls ought to — in the Senate only, and 
that it belonged to the Tribunes preferably to all other Magiſtrates to 
ſpeak to 2 in their Aſſemblies. The Conſuls, in anſwer, alledg- 


ed their known and eſtabliſned prerogatives, and the ſupreme dignity of 


their office: but all they could ſay on this head was in vain. They re- 
monſtrated, to as little purpoſe, that the Tribunes had no legal power to 
tranſact any matter whatſoever with the Comitia, that their ſole privilege 
was a right of oppoſition, and that they ought not to pretend to any 
thing more, not even in the caſe of a propoſal diſadvantageous to the in- 
tereſts of the People. s 

The diſpute grew warm, and the hotteſt in each party were juſt ready 
to come to blows, when Brutus, thinking this diforder a favourable op- 
portunity for extending the authority of the Tribunes, addreſſed himſelf to 
the two Conſuls, and promiſed them to appeaſe the tumult, if they 
would give him (who was now but Ædile) leave to ſpeak. | 

The Conſuls extremely pleaſed to hear a Plebeian, a Leader of the facti- 
on, apply to them for permiſſion to ſpeak, inſtead of aſking it of his Tr. 
bunes, readily conſented to let him ſay whatever he thought fit, not doubt- 
ing but he would divert the Tribunes from their ambitious claim of pre- 
ſiding in Aſſemblies, which, tho” called Aſſemblies of the People, 19 11 
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hended the Senators and the whole body of the Patricians, as well as the V. of R. 267. 
Plebeians. But Brutus had very different thoughts, and inſtead of addreſ- Bf. J. C. 41 
ſing himſelf either to the People or the Tribunes, he turned to the Conſul * pe 
Geganius, who had been one of the Commiſſioners ſent by the Senate to 

the mutineers on the Mons Sacer : Do you remember, /aid be, that 

« when we laboured jointly to bring the two orders in the Republic to 

« an agreement, no Patrician interrupted thoſe who were appointed to 

« take care of the intereſts of the le, nay, and that it was expreſly 

« ſtipulated that it ſhould be fo, to the intent that each party might ſer 

« forth their reaſons with the more order and tranquillity ? I remember it 

« yery well, replied Geganins, Wherefore then, continued Brutus, do you 

« now interrupt our Tribunes, whoſe perſons are ſacred, and who are in- 

« yeſted with a public Magiſtracy ? We interrupt them juſtly, anſwered 

« Geganius, becauſe having ourſelves convened the Aſſembly, accord- 

« ing to the privileges of our dignity it e to us to ſpeak.” The 

Conſul added too raſhly, and without thinking of the conſequences, . That 

« if the Tribunes had convened the Aſſembly, far from interrupting them, 

« he would not even have come to hear what they faid. 

Brutus no ſooner heard theſe words, but he cried out in a tranſport of 
joy, The victory is yours, © Plebeians; Tribunes, give way to the 
« Confuls ; let them ſpeak to-day. as much as they = to-morrow I 
« will ſhow you what is the dignity and power of your office, If I 
« abuſe your confidence, I am ready to expiate theſe raſh promiſes with 
« the forteit of my life.” 

The Aſſembly was forced to break up, night coming on during theſe 
contentions 3 the people went away impatient to fee the effect of Brutus's 
promiſes ; and the Patricians, on their part, retired deſpiſing the boaſts of 
a private man, unable as they thought to give any greater extent to the 
function of a Tribune, than the ſingle privilege of oppoſition which had been 
granted upon the Mons Sacer. 

But Brutus, more ſkillful than the Senate imagined, went to the Tri- 
bune Icilius; he ſpent part of the night in conſulting with him, and his 
Collegues, and he let them into his deſigns. All we have to do, ſaid 
he, is to convince the people that the Tribuneſhip can be of no. uſe to 
them, unleſs they empower their Tribunes to convene them, and to re- 
« preſent to them when aſſembled whatever may concern their intereſts ; 
the people will never refuſe to paſs a law which cannot. but be advan- 
** tageous to them; all the difficulty lies in preventing the Senate and Pa- 
* !ricians who might oppoſe it : for this purpoſe we mult hold the Aſſembly 
as carly as poſſible, and poſſeſs our ſelves betimes of all the avenues to the 
* Roſtra *,” His Collegues having approved his ſcheme, ſent into the ſe- 
veral parts of the City to ſollicite the principal Plebeians to repair to the 
Frum by break of day, with as many of their friends as they could poſ- 


_ * Liberty is taken to uſe this word for the Sugge/fum or Palit, from whence the Magi- 
tes uſed to ſpeak to the people, tho it was not called by the name of Refra till many 


ears after this time. 
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and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Temple of Vulcan, which ſtood o& 
lace where the Aſſemblies were held. An innumerable multitude quick- 
y crowded the Forum. Icilius took upon him to ſpeak : and in order to 

imbitter their minds, and exaſperate them anew, he began with fumming 

up all the hardſhips the 2 d ſuffered from the avarice and inhumanity 
of the great, before the eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. He then repreſent- 
ed, that the public miſery would never have had an end, if two Citizens had 
not been found, who had courage enough to ſtand up againſt the tyranny 
of the Patricians. That after the abolition of the debts, thoſe very Pa. 
tricians had taken advantage of the famine, to bring the people once more 
into ſlavery, and that they endeavoured to hinder the Tribunes from 
ſpeaking in the Aſſemblies, for fear ſhould give the people light in- 
to their true intereſts. He added, This manifeſt tyranny renders the 


„ Tribuneſhip uſeleſs. Is it not evident, that thoſe who have not the 


D. Heal. B. 7. 


« power to ſpeak what they think, will never be able to execute what they 
« deſire? Aboliſh therefore at once the Magiſtracy you have inſtituted, or 
« give us authority to convene the Aſſemblies, and there to inform you 
« of what concerns your rights and intereſts. Let a new law be made to 
« this effect, and let it be penal to interrupt or diſturb a Tribune in the 
« execution of this part of his office. | 

This diſcourſe was received as uſual with great applauſes. The people 
immediately cried out that he ſhould himſelf propoſe the law, He had pre- 
pared it the night before, leſt if the publication of it were deferred till the 
next Aſſembly, the Senate and Patrictans ſhould be there to oppoſe it. He 
read it aloud, and it was conceived in theſe terms. 

Let no man preſume to interrupt a Tribune who. is 1 wy iy the 
« Aſſembly of the Roman People. If any one break this law, he ſhall 
«« preſently give bail to pay the fine to which he ſhall be condemned: It he 
« refuſes, he ſhall be put to death, and his goods confiſcated. 

The People by their ſuffrages gave force to this law. The Conſuls ha- 
ving ſhewn an intention to reject it, alledging that it was a law procured 
by mere ſurprize, and in an Aſſembly held by ſtealth, without auſpices, 
and without being called by any lawful authority, the Tribunes loudly de- 
clared that they would have no more reſpect to the Senatus-cunſulla, ot 


decrees of the Senate, than the Senate ſhould have for this Plebiſcitum', or 


Strictly ſpeaking, the Romans called whereas the latter were publiſhed in the name 
thoſe regulations, or laws, Plebiſcira, which of the Curie, or Tribes, or Centuries, a 
were made by the Plebeians aſſembled at the ſembled by the Conſul, or one of the chief 

veſt of the Tribunes. This is Juftinian's Magiſtrates, in his abſence. The Plzbiſcita 
deknition of them: and Feftus ſays, Scita Pla. were at firſt obligatory only on the Plobeian; 
bis appellantur ea, que Plebs fuo Suffragio, but what was enafted in Comitia aflembled 

e Patribus fußt, Plebeio Magiſtratu rogante. by the Conſul, or his Repreſentative, had the 

here was this difference between the Plebiſ. force of a law over all the Citizens, withoct 
cita, and the other laws, that the former exception. In after-times the Patrician: 
were enacted, Rogante Tribuno, i. e. at the de. ſelves were ſubject to the Plebiſcita.. 
fire of the Tribune who aſſembled the People : * 
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decree of the Commons. This was the ſubject of many diſputes, which V. of R. 261. 


were carried on with mutual reproaches, but without ever coming to acts 
of violence. At length the Senate, like a good father, gave way to the 
obſtinacy of the Plebeians, whom it always looked upon as its children. 
The law was received with conſent of the two orders; the people, ſatiſ- 
fied with having . the power of their Tribunes, bore = famine 
patiently 3 and they ſtill retained ſo much _ in their diſtreſs, as to pay 
2 veneration even to thoſe of the Senators who had been the moſt warm in 


CHAP. IX 


$. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from Sicily, freſh diſputes ariſe 


in the Senate about the diſtribution of it, Coriolanus is for taking advan- 


tage of the people's diſtreſs to get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The younger 


Senators applaud the motion. F. II. The Tribunes who had been preſent 


at this debate go away in a fury and ſtir up the people to revenge. They 


cite Coriolanus to appear before them. He refuſes. They endeavour to 
ſeize bim as be comes out of the Senate-houſe,. but are repulſed by thoſe 
who attend bim. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. Early the next 
morning the Tribunes hold an Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Mi- 


nucius the Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes the multitude to peace; but 
4 P Pp 


Coriolanus ſpeils all by a freſh declaration of the ſame ſentiments which 


bad before offended them. The Tribunes condemn him to death, The- 


Patricians oppoſe the execution of this raſh ſentence, and the People ow 


not to approve it. The Tribunes therefore reſolve to proſecute Coriolanus 
in a legal way, and to convene the People by Tribes for his trial. The 


Aſſembly is adjourned.. 


\. I, HE City remained for ſome time in quiet, till plenty 


ſucceeding to the famine furniſhed the Tribunes with a 
new occaſion of extending their power, and of rekindling 
ſedition. 


P. Valerius and L. Geganius, whom the Senate had employ'd to go in- v. of R. 262. 


201 


Bef. 7. C. 401. 
18 Cd. 


to Sicily, returned with a great number of ſhips laden with corn, under Bef. J. C. 490. 
the Conſulate of M. Minucius and A. Sempronius. Gelo, Tyrant of Sicily, 19 Condulſhip, 


had made a preſent of the greater part of it, and the Envoys of the Senate 
had bought the remainder with the publick money: the queſtion now was, 
what price to ſet upon it 5 the Tribunes were called into the Senate to give 
their opinion; thoſe of the Senators whoſe only aim was to reſtore a per- 
> intelligence between the People and the Senate, were for diſtributing 


gratis among the poor that corn which they owed to the liberality of _ 
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to their duty any longer than they were in indigence 


objection to his promotion. 


Which he ſhewed on the preſent occaſion. 
people expect to have a ſhare in our liberalities, if they think to have 
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and for felling at a moderate rate that which they had boaght with the pub. 


lic treaſure. But when i came to Coriolanms's turn to ſpeak, this Senator, 
to whom the inſtitgtion of the Tribuneſhip was odious, maintained that 
ſuch a condeſcention in the Senate to the neceſſities of the People would 
only encourage them in their inſolence; that there was no keeping them 

„ and that the time 
was how come to avenge the majeſty of the Senate, violated by a ſedition; 
rabble, whoſe Leaders by an additional crime had extorted dignities for 
themſelves, as a reward for their rebellion. It was thus that he declared 
himſelf in the very preſence of the Tribunes. | 

But before we proceed to the conſequences of this affair, it will be pro. 
per to give ſome further knowledge of a man, who is to act fo great a 
part in this period of our Hiſtory, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Patrician families in Rome. He received the ſirname of Coriolanus, 3; 
was before obſerved, for having taken, ſword in hand, Corioli, one of the 
chief towns of the Volſci. Having loſt his father in his infancy, he was 


educated with great care by his mother Veturia, a woman of auſtere vir. 


tue, who omitted no methods to inſpire her own ſentiments into her ſon. 
Coriolanus had an excellent underſtanding, was frugal, difintereſted, of 


ſtrict probity, and inviolably attach'd to the obſervation of the laws. Theſe 
pacific virtues were never known to be accompanied with a more exalted 


courage, or ſuch a capacity for the art of war; he ſeemed to have been 
born a General; but he was harſh and imperious in command]; as ſevere 
to other men as to himſelf; a generous friend, an implacable enemy; too 
haughty for a Republic. Satisfied with the uprightneſs of his own inten- 


tions, he neglected thoſe arts of management and infinuation ſo neceſſary 


in a State founded upon equality and moderation. He had demanded the 
Conſulſhip the preceding year, and moſt of the Senators being of opinion 
that ſo great a Captain would do very ſignal ſervices to the State; if he 
were inveſted with that dignity, had uſed their intereſt in his favour. This 
recommendation of the Great was in the minds of the people a ſufficient 
The Tribunes, who dreaded the extraordi- 
nary courage and great firmneſs of Coriolanus, had repreſented to the Pb 
beians the ſolicitations of the Senate as a conſpiracy againſt their order, and 
had thereby engaged the people to refuſe him their voices. This refuſal he 
laid extremely to heart; and he conceived the ſharpeſt reſentment of i, 
He ſaid in full Senate, . If the 


« proviſions at a moderate price, let them reſtore to the Senate its ancient 
« rights, and wipe out the very footſteps of the laſt ſeditions. Why mult 
„I behold in the Forum, and at the head of the people, Magiltrates 
unknown to our fathers, forming as it were two difterent Republics 
within the walls of one and the ſame city? Shall I ſuffer a Siciunius 4 
Brutus to reign imperiouſly in Rome, I that could not endure to ſec her 


ruled by Kings? Shall I be forced to look with fear upon gs 
« th 
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< that owe their power to nothing but our exceſſtve indulgence ? Let us no V. of R. 262. 
« longer bear ſo-great an indignity; let us reſtore to our Conſuls the Juſt 1 Ce 
« authority which they ought to have over all who call themſelves by the ꝰ Confu 
« Roman name. If Sirinmus is diſcontented at this, let him retire once more Z,, B. 2. 
« with thoſe rebek who feed his inſolence and ſupport his tyranny, The 
« way to the Mons Sacer is ſtill open to them; we want no ſubjects, but a 
« what are peaceable and obedient, and we had much better be rid of a vile 
« rabble than ſhare with them the government and dignities of the State.” 

The oldeſt Senators, and thoſe eſpecially who had managed the laſt ac- 
commodation, thought this vehement ſpeech more haughty than prudent. 
The young Senators, on the contrary, who did not forefee the conſequen- 
ces of it, gave it the higheſt commendations. Admirers of Corialanus's 
virtue, they cried out that he was the only man who had the courage of a 
true Roman: They reproached themſelves as guilty of an unpardonable 
cowardice, in having conſented to the erection of the Tribuneſhip : They 
ulked loudly of aboliſhing it; and the majority of voices were for re- 
eſtabliſhing the Government upon its ancient foundations. | ; 

F. IL THE Tribunes, who had been called into the Senate, as was Ibid. 
{aid before, — this * of conſpiracy againſt their order, went out in 
the greateſt „ invoking the Gods, the revengers of perjury, to 
bear witneſs of the folemn oaths by which the Senate had authoriſed the 
eſtavliſhment- of the Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the people tumultu- 
ouſly, and cried aloud from the Noſtra, that the 'Patricians had made a 
league to deſtroy them, their wives and children, unleſs the Plebeians de- 
livered their Tribunes chained into the hands of Corwlanus, a new Tyrant 
riſing up in the Republic. 

The people at theſe exclamations inſtantly took fire; they uttered a 
thouſand confuſed cries full of indignation and threats. Rome, but juſt 
clivered from one tumult, beheld another ſedition more dangerous han 
the former. No- body thought now of retiring to the Mons Sacer ; the peo- 
ple, who had made a trial of their ſtrength, reſolved to diſpute with 
tne Patricians the Empire of Rome in the middle of Rome itſelf : They 
alked of nothing leſs than going directly and tearing Coriolanus out of the 
denate, to ſacrifice him to the public hatred, But the Tribunes, who were 
or a more ſecure way of deſtroying him, under pretence of obſerving the 
ſorms of juſtice, ſent him a ſummons to come and anſwer for his behavi- 
our before the Aſſembly of the People; thinking that by this means, if 
e obeyed, they ſhould be the Maſters and Arbiters of the life of their 
enemy; or that they ſhould make him more odious to the people, if he 
cfuſed to acknowledge their authority. 

Coriclanus, naturally haughty and reſolute, having contemptuouſly ſent 
back their Officer, as the Tribunes foreſaw he would, they immediate- 
y went with a gang of the moſt mutinous among the Plebeians, and 
vated for him at the door of the Senate, in order to ſeize him when he 
hould come out. They met him attended as uſual with a crowd of his 
ents, and a great number of young Senators who had a reſpect for his 

4 perſon, 
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v. of R. 262- perſon, and who thought it an honour to follow his opinion in the Senate, 
Bef. J. C. 490- and his example in war. The Tribunes no ſooner ſa w him, but they order. 
19 P: ed Brutus and Icilius, who this year performed the office of Adiles, to 
| lead him to priſon. But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch a commiſſion, and 
D. Hal. B. 7. the enterprize was as daring as it was extraordinary. Cortolanus and his 
friends ſtood upon their defence. They beat back the Ædules with their 
fiſts: No other arms were uſed in thoſe days, in a city where the inhabj- 
tants never on the ſword, but when they marched out againſt the ene- 
my. The Tribunes, enraged at this reſiſtance, called the people to their 
aid; the Patricians on their fide ran to the aſſiſtance of ſo illuſtrious a 
member of their body. The tumult increaſed ; they fell to abuſes and te- 
proaches. The Tribunes complained that a mere private man ſhould dare 
to violate a ſacred Magiſtracy. The Senators on the other hand de- 
manded of them, by what authority they preſumed to arreſt a Senator, 
a Patrician, a man of an order ſuperior to the people, and whether they 
meant to ſet themſelves up for Tribunes of the Senate, as they were of the 
People. During theſe contentions the Conſuls came up, diſperſed the 
crowd, and as.much by intreaties as authority prevailed upon the People 
to retire, 

$. III. BUT the Tribunes did not ſtop here; they convened the Aſ- 
ſembly the next morning. The Conſuls and Senate, ſeeing the People 
run to the Forum at the very break of day, repaired thither too with all 
diligence, in order to hinder any haſty reſolution, which might be there 
taken, contrary to the dignity of the Senate, and the ſafety of Coriolanus. 
Their preſence did not keep the Tribunes in awe. Theſe inveighed, 
as ulual, againſt the whole order of the Patricians ; and then bending 
their diſcourſe againſt Coriolanus, they reported the words he had ſpoke 
in the Senate relating to the diſtribution of the corn. 

Another thing urged againſt him as a crime was, the great number of 
friends, which his virtue drew about his perſon, and which the Tribune 
called the Tyrant's guard. It was by his order, ſaid they, addreſſing 
«© themſelves to the People, that your Ædiles were inſulted. He ſought by 
<«« thoſe firſt blows to begin a Civil War; and if we had not ſhewn more 
« moderation than he, your Citizens might perhaps have taken arms one 
„ againſt another.“ hen they had ſpent themſelves in invectives to 
make Coriolanus more odious to the multitude, they added, that if there 

i was any Patrician who would undertake his defence, he might mount the 
Roſtra and ſpeak to the People. 

Minucius the firſt Conſul preſented himſelf. Having firſt complained 
in general, and with abundance of moderation, of thoſe who catched a 
the leaſt pretence to raiſe new diſturbances in the Republic, he then . 
monſtrated to the people, how very unreaſonable it was to accuſe the &. 
nate and Patricians of having cauſed the dearth, when every body knes 
it to have been wholly occaſioned by the deſertion of the people, and the! 
neglecting to cultivate and ſow their lands. He told them, that the oth! 
calumnies they ſo often heard, of the Senate's deſigning bs 

ribuneſhip, 
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Tri ip, and to make the whole Roman People periſh by famine, V. of R. 262? 
- and monſtrous. That to put a ſtop at once to Bef. 7. C. 490 

1gConſulſhip« 
D. Hal. B. 7. 


were no leis extravagant 
reports ſo falſe and injurious, he declared to them, that the Senate did 
again confirm the power of the Tribunes ; and that as to the corn, they 

it enti People to fix what price upon it they themſelves 


| mble ſo well adapted to foften the minds, and 
win the good will of the People, added by way of a mild reproach, that 
he could not help blaming them for the precipitation with which they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be carried away by the firſt reports ſpread abroad by 
ſome particular incendiaries. That it was a ſtrange thing to hear the Se- 
nate accuſed as criminal in relation to a matter wherein it had neither done, 
nor determined any thing, and only becauſe in the debates about it, the 
members had delivered different opinions. Remember, ſaid be, that 
« at the-time of your ſeceſſion on the Mons Sacer, all jyour intreaties, 
« and even your utmoſt wiſhes at firſt were only to obtain the abolition of 
« the debts. Scarce had you received fo great a favour, but you made 
<« yourſelves a kind of new right, founded on the eaſineſs of the Senate, 
<« to demand the creation of two Plebeian Magiſtrates, whoſe whole au- 
« thority, according to your own propoſal, was to be confined to the 
« hindering a Patrician from oppreſling a Plebeian: a new grant, for 
« which you returned us the greateſt thanks, and which ſeemed to give 
« you full content. In thoſe troubleſome times, even when the ſedition 
« was at the higheſt, you never thought of requiring a diminution 
« of the Senate's authority, or an alteration in the form of our Govern- 
« ment. By what right then do your Tribunes now pretend to carry 

« their inſpection, and give their cenſure upon what in our delibe- 

% rations? When till now was a Senator ever treated as a criminal, for 

having ſpoke his mind freely in the Senate? What laws give you au- 

« thority to demand his baniſhmentor his death, as you do with ſo much 

heat? But I will ſuppoſe that by an unheard-of ſubverſion of all order, 

the whole body of the Senate is accountable to your Tribunes. Let us 

further ſuppoſe, if you will have it ſo, that Cor:olanus has let ſlip ſome 

words too harſh in delivering his opinion; are you not obliged in 

8 equity to forget a few random words that were loſt in air, for the ſake 

* of his real ſervices, of which you yourſelves have reaped all the fruit? 

* Preſerve the life of ſo excellent a Citizen, preſerve to your Country ſa 

great a Captain; and if you will not acquit him as innocent, at leaſt 

* grant him as criminal to the whole Senate, who intreat this favour of you 

by my mouth. This will be a bond to unite us more cloſely than ever, 

and will be a new motive to the Senate to continue their goodneſs to- 

* wards you: whereas if you perſiſt in your reſolution of deſtroying this 

« Senator, perhaps the — you may meet with from the Pa- 

* !ri1ans may produce calamities that will make you :epent of having 

* puſhed your reſentment too far,” 
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Y of R. 262. This diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon che multitude, and brou 
Bet. J. C. 490- them to an inclination for and union. Sicinnius was ſurpriſed and 
19 Conſulhip. onfounded at it: but diſſembling his ill deſigns, he gave great praiſes to 
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who refuſed to acknowledge 


DB. MH. 9; 


Plat. in Cor. 


Minucius and all the Senators, for having been pleaſed to c ſo 
far as to account to the People for their conduct, 1 
dained to interpoſe their prayers and good offices in favour of Coriolany;. 
Then turning to that Senator, be added in an ironical tone, And you, ex. 
«« cellent Citizen, will you not defend to day before the that advice 
« ſo uſeful to the public, which you gave fo boldly in the Senate? 
« Or rather why have you not recourſe to the clemency of the Roman 
People? Coriolanus, I ſuppoſe, thinks it below his to de- 
„ baſe himſelf ſo far, as to aſk pardon of toſs whos he thcogie to 
«6 ” | | | 

The artful Tribune ſpoke in this manner, becauſe he was perſuaded that 
Coriolanus, a man of too lofty a ſpirit to retract what he had faid, or to 
ſtoop to ſupplications, would provoke the People afreſh by the haughtineſ; 
of his anſwers, Nor was he deceived in his hopes; for Coriolanus was ſo 
far from owning himſelf guilty, or endeavouring to pacify the le, as 
Minucius had done, that on the contrary he quite deſtroyed the effect of 
that Conſul's ſpeech, by an ill- timed reſoluteneſs, and by the harſhnefs of 
his expreſſions. He inveighed more violently than ever againſt the enter. 
prizes of the Tribunes, and declared boldly that the People had no night 
to judge a Senator: but that if any man was offended at what he had {ai 
in the Senate, he might ſummon him before the Conſuls and the Senators, 
whom he acknowledged for his natural jud and before whom he 
ſhould be always ready to give an account of his behaviour. 

- The young Senators, charmed with his intrepidity, and overjoyed to 
have a man who durſt ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried out, that 
he had advanced nothing but what was conformable to the laws : but the 
People, who faw themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to make him feel their 
power. They immediately PO againft him as a rebel, a citizen 

the authority of the Roman People. Sicinnii 
having conſulted apart with his Collegues, without ſo much as giving 
himſelf the trouble to collect the voices of the Aſſembly, ſen- 
tence of death upon him, and ordered him to be thrown down from the 
top of the Tarpeian rock ; a puniſhment inflicted upon ſuch as were enc- 
mies of their Country. 

The Adiles, who were the uſual miniſters of all the violences of the 
Tribunes, drew near to lay hold of his perſon ; but the Senate and all the 
Patricians in the Aſſembly ran to his aſſiſtance ; they placed him in the 
midſt of them, and making arms of whatever in their indignation and 
rage they could catch up, they ſeemed refolutely determined to oppol: 
force with force. 

But now the People, either not daring to attack a body in which the? 
ſaw their Magiſtrates and Captains, or thinking their Tribunes had cr. 
ried their animoſity too far, in condemning a Citizen to death for ary 


b 
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words, remained in a kind of fulpence, and refuſed to ; nber 10 V.of 
1. diler. - Sicinnius obſerving this, and fearing leſt Cerialanus ſhould Bt 5. C. 
_ 5 counſellor and his oracle, as ſeditious 9 Conſulſhip 


eſcape him, called afide Brutus, 
as himſelf but leſs haſty, and a much abler politician. He privately aſked 
him his opinion upon this irreſolution in People which broke all his 


Brutus told him, that he muſt never think of deſtroying Coriolanus fo 
long as he was guarded by the whole body of the Nobility ; that even the 
People had begun to murmur at his pretending to be both Judge and 

at the ſame time; that the multitude, who turn in an inſtant from 
the moſt violent fury to ſentiments of compaſſion, looked u the ſen- 
tence of death as too rigorous ; that in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds 
he certainly would not ſucceed by methods of violence; but that under the 
pretence, ever ſpecious, of deſiring to do nothing but what was according 
to the forms of juſtice, he ſhould demand of the Senate, that Coriolanus 
might be tried by the Aſſembly of the People; and above all, that he 
by tribes, where the great 
and the rich would be mingled —ͤ . 4 
would be of equal value; whereas in an A ſſembly by Centuries, the rich 
Patricians d carry their point againſt a majority of the Citizens. 

Sicinnius having reſolved to follow this advice, made a ſign to the Peo- 
ple, that he was going to ſpeak : ſilence being made, he faid, «© You ſee, 
« O Romans, that it is not the fault of the Patricians, if much blood is not 
« ſhed this day, and that they are ready to come to the greateſt extremi- 
« ties to reſcue the declared enemy of the Roman People out of the hands 
« of juſtice. But it is our duty to ſet them better examples : we will do no- 
6 er pam; Tho' the criminal is ſufficiently convicted by his own 
« confeſſion, we are nevertheleſs willing to give him time to prepare for 
« his defence, Then turning to the accuſed, be added, We cite thee, Co- 
„ RIOLANUS, to appear before the People in ſeven and twenty days. Ag 
« for the diſtribution of the corn, if the Senate does not take due care of 
that matter, the Tribunes will give directions about it themſelves. ” Ha- 


ring thus ſpoken, he acjourned the Aſſembly. 


2 
D 
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CHAP. X. 


$. I. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrances to allay the heat of the Tri- 
bunes, and bring them to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not al- 
low the People to take cognizance of any affair till it was referred to them 
7 a decree of the Senate. The Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and 
ire they may be heard by the Fathers in relation to their charge againſt 
Coriolanus. F. II. The Tribune Decius makes a long ſpeech in the Senate, 
tnveigbing bitterly againſi{the accuſed, and contending for the People's right 
to judge bim. 5. 1. jus Claudius in very ſtrong terms oppoſes this 
pretenſion, §. IV, But Valerius in terms no les ſtrong, urges the expe- 
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dieney of the Senats compliance. He exborts Coriolanus in the moſt pathe. 
tic manner to ſubmit himſelf to the People's judgment ; and be adds a diſ- 
courſe in bebalf of a balance of power between the Patricians and Plebei- 
ans. F. V. I is carried by a majority of votes that Coriolanus ſhall be 
tried by the People. Coriolanus having aſſurances given bim, that the ac- 
cuſers charge ſhall be confined to the ſingle crime of Tyranny, conſents to the 
drawing up of the decree. The Senate fix a day for the trial.” 


$. I. URING the interval of the twenty-feven days which the 
Y. of R. 262. Tribunes had given Coriolanus to prepare his defence, the 
Bef. J. C. 490. Senate in order to ſooth the People, fixed the price of corn 
19 P- | at the loweſt rate it ever had been at even before the ſedition. 
f The Conſuls likewiſe, in hopes to appeaſe the Tribunes, and, to diſſuade 
them from violating the ancient rules of the Government, entered into con- 
ference with them upon the affair of the accuſed. Minucius repreſented to 
them, that it was contrary to eftablifhed cuſtom, to refer any affairtothe Peo- 
le, - before it had paſſed the j of the Senate : that the Kings them- 
ves had always had this for ſo auguſt a body. He exhorted 
them to conform to the uſage of their anceſtors, and, if had any con- 
ſiderable grievances to lay to the charge of Coriolanus, to apply themſelves 
to the Senate, who according to the nature of the crime, and the ſoli- 
dity of the proofs, would refer it by a Senatus-conſultum to the judgment 
1 who then, and not till then, would have a right to try a 
zen. 5 OT * . 

Sicinnius clamoured againſt this propofal with his uſual inſolence, and 
declared that he would never ſuffer the authority of the Roman People to be 
reſtrained and directed by a Senatus-conſulfum. His Collegues, however, 
4 as ill as he did, but who were —— —— HC 

ns) plainly perceiving they ſhould e themfelves odious even 
to the 7. Ag if they ſo manifeſtly deviated from the uſual forms of 
juſtice, obliged Sicinnius to deſiſt from his oppoſition, under pretence of 
a particular reſpect for the Conſuls. But this ſeeming complaiſance was of 
the leſs moment, as they had taken a firm reſolution, if the Senatus-con 
tum was not ſuch as they deſired, to appeal from it to the Aſſembly of the 
People, and for ſo doing to make the Lex Valeria their foundation of 
right ; ſo that in reality the only queſtion was, whether the affair ſhould be 
carried before the People in the firſt or ſecond inſtance, 

Thus the Tribunes readily agreed to let the Senate decide as ufual, whe- 
ther the Commons ſhould take cognizance of the matter depending; and 
they only demanded, that they might be heard in the Senate with relati- 
on to the grievances which they pretended they had to lay to the charge of 
the perſon accuſed. | 

F. II. THE Conſuls and Tribunes having agreed upon theſe prelimina- 
ries, the latter were the next day introduced into the Senate. Decius, ibo 
the youngeſt of the Tribunes was their ſpeaker z this honour was yielded 
to him becauſe of his eloquence, and the readineſs with which he 13 

« | 
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himſelf in public; a qualification abſolutely 
vernments, and eſpecially at Rome, where the talent of ſpeaking was no 


leſs requiſite in order to obtain advancement, than courage and reſolution. 


Decius addrefling himſelf to the whole Senate, ſpoke to this effect; 
« You know, Conſcript Fathers, that having by our aſſiſtance expelled 
« Tarquin, and aboliſhed the regal power, you eſtabliſhed in the Repub- 
« lic the form of Government which is now obſerved in it, and of which 
« we do not complain. But neither can you be ignorant, that in all the 
differences which any poor Plebeians had afterwards with wealthy 
« Patricians, thoſe Plebeians conſtantly loſt their cauſes, their adverſaries 
« being their Judges, and all the Tribunals being filled with Patricians 
« only, This abuſe was what made P. Valerius Poplicola, that wiſe Con- 
« ſul, and excellent Citizen, eſtabliſh the law which granted an appeal 
« to the People from the decrees of the Senate, and the judgments of the 
« Conſuls. | | 

« Such is the law called Valeria, which has always been looked upon 
« as the baſis and foundation of the public liberty. It is to this law that 
« we now fly for redreſs, if you refuſe us the juſtice we demand upon a 
« man black with the greateſt crime that it is poſſible to commit in a 
« Republic. It is not a ſingle Plebeian complaining ; it is the whole body 
« of the Roman People, demanding the condemnation of a Tyrant who 
« would have deſtroyed his fellow-citizens by famine, has violated our 
« Magiſtracy, and forcibly repulſed our Officers, and the Ædiles of the 
Commonwealth. Coriolanus is the man we accuſe of having propoſed 
« the abolition of the Tribuneſhip, a Magiſtracy made facred by the 
« moſt ſolemn oaths.” What need is there of a Senatus- conſultum to pro- 
« ſecute a criminal like this? Does not every man know that thoſe par- 
« ticular decrees of the Senate are requiſite only in unforeſeen and extra- 
ordinary affairs, and for which the laws have as yet made no Provi- 
ion? But in the preſent caſe, where the law is ſo direct, where it ſo 
« expreſly devotes to the infernal Gods thoſe that infringe it, is it not to 
become an accomplice in the crime to heſitate in the leaſt ? Are you not 
« apprehenſive that theſe. affected delays, this obſtruction you throw in 
* the way of our proceedings againſt the criminal, by the pretended ne- 
ceſſity of a previous decree of the Senate, will make the People in- 
* clined to believe that Coriolanus only ſpoke the ſentiments of you all? 

„ I know that ſeveral among you complain it was merely by violence 
that we extorted your conſent for the abolition of the debts, and the 
* eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. I will even ſuppoſe that in the high 
degree of power to which you had raiſed yourſelves after the expulſion 
«oa 7; arquin, it was neither convenient nor honourable for you to yield 
up part of it in favour of the People; but you have done it, and the 
** whole Senate is bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths never to undo it. Af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of thoſe ſacred laws, which render the perſons of 
© our Tribunes inviolable, will you in compliance with the firft ambitious 
man that ariſes, attempt to revoke what makes the ſecurity and pack 
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210 The Roux HisTory. Book 11, 
v. of R. 262+ 4 of the State? Certainly you never will; and I dare anſwer for you, ſo 
Bef. J. C. 490. 44 long as I behold in this Aſſembly thoſe venerable Magiſtrates who had 
19 P. 4e ſo great a ſhare in the treaty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought you 

« to ſuffer a matter like this to be ſo much as brought into deliberation ? 
« Coriolanus is the firſt who by his ſeditious advice has endeavoured w 
« break thoſe ſacred bonds which, ſtrengthened by the laws, unite the 
«« ſeveral orders in the State. It is he alone who is for deſtroying the 
«« Tribunitian Power, the People's Alum, the bulwark of our liberty, 
and the pledge of our re- union. In order to force the People's conſent, n 
order to perpetrate one crime, he attempts another much greater. He 
«« dares even in a holy place, and in the midſt, of the Senate, pro- 
<< poſe to let the People die of hunger. Cruel and unthinking man at the 
« ſame time! did he not conſider that this People whom he meant to ex. 
«© terminate with ſo much inhumanity, and who are more numerous and 
« powerful than he could wiſh, being reduced to deſpair, would have 
40 — into the houſes of the rich, forced open thoſe granaries and thoſe 
«« cellars which conceal ſo much wealth, and would either have fallen 
« under the power of the Patricians, or have totally rooted out that 
„% whole order? Could he imagine that an enraged populace would in 
« ſuch a caſe have hearkened to any law but what was dictated by ne- 
“ ceſſity and reſentment ? 
«© For that you may not be unacquained with the truth, we would not 
«© have periſhed by a famine brought upon us by our enemies: But hay. 
«< ing called to witneſs the Gods, Revengers of injuſtice, we would have 
66 Rome with blood and ſlaughter. Such had been the fatal conle- 
«6 quences of the counſels of that perfidious Citizen, if ſome Senators, 
4+ who had more love for their country, had not hindered them from taking 
1 effect. It is to you, Conſcript Fathers, that we addreſs our juſt com- 
c plaints. It is to your aid, and to the wiſdom of your decrees, that ve 
6 have recourſe, to oblige this publick enemy to appear before the whole 
«© Roman People, and anſwer for his pernicious counſels. It is there, (+ 
«© 7z0lanus, that thou mult defend thy former ſentiments, if thou dareſt io 
<« to do, or excuſe them as proceeding from want of thought: Take my 
« advice; leave thy haughty and tyrannical maxims; make thy ſelf lets; 
become like us; nay put on a habit of mourning, ſo ſuitable to thy 
* preſent fortune. Implore the pity of thy fellow-citizens, and perhaps 
«© thou may'ſt obtain their favour, and the forgiveneſs of thy faults. 
This Tribune having left off ſpeaking, the Conſuls aſked the opinion 
of the Aſſembly : They began with the Conſulars and the oldeſt Senators; 
B. 7. for in thoſe days, ſays Dionyſius, the young Senators were not ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as to think themſelves capable of inſtructing their fenion. 
Modeſt and reſerved, and not daring to ſpeak, they only gave their op 
nion by ſome ſign, or by walking over to that ſide which they though! 
to be moſt in the right. It was from this reſpectful way of declaring tber 


minds, that they were called Senatores Pedarii, (from the Latin pes, 3 — 
2 
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Thus it was a common ſaying, that a Pedarian opinion was like a head V. of R. 262" 

without a _— | Bef. F.C. 490* 
$. III. ALL the Senators waited, ſome with impatient deſire, others *'7 p. 

with uneaſy apprehenſions, to hear how Appius Claudius would declare 

himſelf, When it came to his turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, «+ You know, 

« Conſcript Fathers, that I have long oppoſed, and frequently alone, that 

« too great eaſineſs with which a= grant the People whatever they de- 

« mand. Perhaps I made my ſelf troubleſome, when I ſo frankly laid 

« before you the misfortunes which I prefaged would follow from our 

« re-union with the deſerters from the monwealth. The event how- 

« ever has but too well juſtified my apprehenſions. That ſhare of power 

« which you yielded up to thoſe ſeditious men, is now turned againſt your 

« ſelves. The People puniſh you by means of your own benefactions; 

« they take advantage of your favour to ruin your authority. *Tis in 

« yain for you to attempt to hide from yourſelves the danger which the 

« Senate is in; you cannot but ſee that there is a deſign to change the form 

« of our Government: The Tribunes make gradual advances to the 

« Tyranny, At firſt the only demand was the abolition of the debts ; 

« and this People, who are now ſo haughty, and who endeavour to 

« make themſelves the _ Judges of the Senators, then thought they 

« ſtood in need of a pardon, for the diſreſpectful manner in which they 

« ſued for that firſt conceſſion. 

« Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new pretenſions; the People would 
« have their parti Magiſtrates. You know how earneſtly I oppoſed 
« theſe innovations; but in ſpight of all I could do, you affented in this 
« point alſo; you allowed the People to have Tribunes, that is to ſay, 
« perpetual ringleaders of ſedition. Nay the People intoxicated with fury, 
« would have this new Magiſtracy conſecrated in a particular manner, 
« ſuch as had never been practiſed, not even in favqur of the Conſulſhip, 
« the firſt dignity in the Republic. The Senate conſented to every thing, 
not ſo much out of kindneſs for the People, as want of reſolution ; the 
« perſons of the Tribunes were declared ſacred and inviolable, and a law 
made to that effect. The People required that it ſhould be confirmed 
« with the moſt ſolemn oaths ; and that day, O Fathers, you ſwore upon 
« the altars the deſtruction of yourſelves and children. What has been the 
fruit of all theſe favours? They have only ſerved to make you con- 
« temptible in the eyes of the People, and to increaſe the pride and inſo- 
« lence of their Tribunes, who have made to themſelves new rights 
and prerogatives. Theſe modern Magiſtrates, who ought to live as 
mere private men, take upon them to convene the Aſſemblies of the 
« People, and without our privity procure laws to be enacted by the 
voices of a baſe rabble. 

* It is to ſo odious a Tribunal that they now ſummon a Patrician, a 
Senator, a Citizen of your order, in a word, Coriolanus, that great 
„Captain, and withal that good man, yet more illuſtrious for his ad- 
 herence to the intereſts of the Senate than for his valour. They preſume 
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212 The Rowan HisTory. Book II 
V. of R. 262.4 to make it a crime in a Senator to ſpeak his opinion in full Senate, 
Bel. J. C. go. « with that freedom ſo becoming a Roman; and if you yourſelys 
LED P. 40 hed not been — ————— him eras 

& your preſence. The Majeſty of the Senate was juſt going to be violy. 
<< ed by this murder; the reſpect due to your dignity was forgot, and 
% you yourſelves were loſing both your empire and your liberty. 
ce The reſolution and courage which you ſhewed upon this laſt ocz. 
© ſion, in ſome meaſure awakened theſe mad-men from their drunken fit 
— 4 They ſeem now to be aſhamed of a crime which they could not com. 
&« pleat ; they deſiſt from violent methods becauſe they have found them 
& unſucceſsful, and they ſeemingly have recourſe to juſtice, and the rule 


of law. | 
« But what is this juſtice, immortal Gods, which theſe men of blood 


« would introduce] they endeavour by —_— of ſubmiſſion to fur. 
< priſe you into a Senatus-confultum, which may give them power to drag 
< the beſt Citizen of Rome to puniſhment. They alledge the Lex Valeri 
as the rule of your conduct; but does not every body know, that thi 
« Jaw, which allows of appeals to the Aſſembly of the People, relates 
4% only to ſuch poor Plebeians, as being deſtitute of all other protection, 
might be oppreſſed by the credit of a ſtrong cabal? The text of the 
« Jaw is plain; it expreſly ſays, That a Citizen condemned by the Con- 
5 ſuls ſhall have liberty to . to the People. Poplicola by this lay 
„ only provided a refuge for thoſe unhappy men who had reaſon to com- 
« plain of having been condemned by prejudiced Judges. The deſign of 
© the law was only to have their cauſes heard over again, and when you 
<« afterwards conſented to the creation of the Tribunes, neither you, nor 
<< even the People themſelves, intended any thing more in the eſtabliſh- 
* ment of thoſe new Magiſtrates, than that this law might'have proteQors, 
t and the poor be provided with advocates who might prevent their be- 
<« ing oppreſſed by the great. What relation is there between ſuch a lay, 
and the caſe of a Senator, a man of an order ſuperior to the People, and 
&« who is accountable for his conduct to none but the Senate? To fhev 
that the Lex Valeria relates only to Plebeians ; for about ſeventeen years 
<« that it has been made, let Decius give me one ſingle inſtance of a Ps. 
4e trician called in judgment before the People by vertue of that law, and 
our diſpute will be at an end. And indeed what juſtice would there be 
<« in delivering up a Senator to the fury of the Tribunes, and to ſutter 
« the People to be Judges in their own cauſe ; as if their tumultuous A. 
& ſemblies, directed by ſuch ſeditious Magiſtrates, could be without pre- 
« judice, without hatred, without paſſion? Thus, O Fathers, it 5 
« my advice, that before you come to any determination, you maturely 
« conſider that in this affair your intereſts are inſeparable from thoſe ol 
« Coriolanus : As to the reſt, I am not for your revoking the favours you 
« have granted the People, by whatever means they obtained them; but 
] cannot forbear exhorting you to refuſe boldly for the future whateve! 
they ſhall endeavour to obtain of you contrary to your own authority 
& and the form of our Government,” $.1V. I! 
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$. IV. IT is plain by theſe two oppoſite ſpeeches of Decius and Appi- V. of R. 262. 


4/5, that the buſineſs of Coriolanus was only uſed as a colour to affairs of Bef. J. C. 490- 


greater importance. The true cauſe of the diſpute and animoſity between? 


the two parties was this, that the Nobles and Patricians pretended a right 
of ſucceſſion to the regal authority, upon the expulſion of Targuin, and 
that the Government ought to be purely Ariſtocratic z whereas the Tri- 
bunes, by. new laws, endeavoured to turn it into a Democracy, and to 
bring the whole authority into the hands of the People, whom they go- 
verned as they pleaſed, Thus ambition, intereſt, and jealouſy animated 
the two parties, and made the wiſeſt men apprehenſive of a new ſepara- 
tion, or of a Civil War. | | 
This was what M. Valerius, that Conſular who had been fo ſerviceable 
in the treaty upon the Mons Sacer, repreſented to the Senate in terms 
equally ſtrong and moving. He was a true Republican, and was diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee thoſe of his own order conſtantly affecting a diſtinction and 
er ever odious in a free State. As he was maſter of a ſweet inſinuating 
eloquence, he firſt ſpoke in general of the benefits of peace, and of the 
neceſſity of preſerving union in the Republic. Then he proceeded to the 
affair of Coriolanus, and declared himſelf for referring the cognizance of 
it to the Aſſembly of the People. He maintained that the Senate, by 
yielding up ſome ſmall part of its authority, would ſecure the duration 
of the remainder ; that it would be ſtronger by being leſs, and that no- 
thing was more likely to diſarm the People's rage againſt the illuſtrious 
Patrician accuſed, than to leave him to their judgment : that the multi- 
tude, charmed with ſuch a condeſcenſion, would never condemn a man 
whom they knew to be ſo dear to the Senate: and that, to appeaſe them 
entirely, he would have all the Senators diſperſe themſelves among the 
Aſſembly, and each endeavour by a more gentle and popular behaviour, 
to win over thoſe of the Plebeians with whom he was acquainted, 
Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, conjured him in the moſt affecting 


manner to give peace to the Republic: Go, Coriolanus, offer your- 


« ſe]f generouſly to the People's judgment; this is the only way of juſti- 
« fying yourſelf that is — of you; this is the ſureſt means to ſilence 
« thoſe who accuſe you of aiming at the tyranny, The People, moved 
«* with beholding fo great a ſoul bending under the power of their Tri- 
bunes, can never bring themſelves to pronounce ſentence of condem- 
nation upon Coriolanus ; whereas if you perſiſt in ſhewing a contempt 
for that tribunal, if you diſown its juriſdiction, and continue obſtinate- 
« ly reſolute to be try'd only by the Conſuls, you will occaſion a conteſt 
between the Senate and the People, and kindle a dreadful ſedition. 
* You alone will be the fatal torch; and who can tell how far the flame 
may ſpread ? Set before your eyes the frightful image of a Civil War; 
the laws without force; the Magiſtrates without power; fury and vio» 
* lence poſſeſſing both parties; fire and ſword gleaming on all ſies, 
and your fellow. citizens murdering each other: the wife calling upon 
N 7 = her huſband, the father for his children; all loading you with 
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v. of R. 262. imprecations. Laſtly, ſet before your eyes Rome, to which the Gods 
Bef J. C. 490. «« have promiſed ſo glorious a deſtiny, ſinking under the rage of the two 
19 Conſulſhip. c parties, and buried beneath its own ruins.” h 

| Falun, who ſincerely loved his country, and was ſoftened by the idea 
of theſe great calamities, could not reſtrain his tears; and the tears of ſo 
venerable a Conſular, more — than even his diſcourſe, touched the 
greater part of the Senators, and diſpoſed their minds to peace. 

Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of the aſſembly, raiſed his 
voice, and, as if he had got freſh ſtrength, or were become another man, 
ſhewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them with that authority which 
his age and long experience in affairs gave him. We are made to fear, 
« that the public li will be in danger, if we grant ſo much power 
<« to the People, and allow them to try thoſe of our order who ſhall be 
« accuſed by the Tribunes. I am perſuaded on the contrary, that nothing 
« is more likely to preſerve it. The Republic conſiſts of two orders, 

Patricians and Plebeians; the queſtion is, which of thoſe two orders 
« may more ſafely be truſted with the guardianſhip of that ſacred depoſitum, 
- * our liberty. I maintain that it will be more ſecure in the hands of the 
« People, who deſire only not to be oppreſt, than in thoſe of the Noble 
« who all have a violent thirſt of dominion. The Nobles, inveſted with 
<« the prime Magiſtracies, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their wealth, and 
«« their honours, will always be powerful enough to hold the People to 
their duty: And the People, when they have the authority of the laws, 
« being naturally haters and jealous of all exalted power, will watch over 
the actions of the Great, and by the dread of a popular enquiry. and 
judgment, keep a check upon the ambition of ſuch Patricians as might 
« be tempted to aſpire to the tyranny. You aboliſhed the Royalty, Con. 
« ſcript Fathers, becauſe the authority of a ſingle man grew exorbitant, 
Not ſatisfied with dividing the ſovereign power between two annual 
« Magiſtrates, you gave them a Council of three hundred Senators to be 
« inſpectors over their conduct, and moderators of their authority. But 
this very Senate, ſo formidable to the Kings and to the Conſuls, has 
te nothing in the Republic to balance its power. I know very well that 
« hitherto there is all the reaſon in the world to applaud its moderation. 
« But who can ſay whether we are not obliged for this to our fear of ene- 
« mies abroad, and to thoſe continual wars which we have been forced 
&« to maintain? Who will be anſwerable that our ſucceſſors, growing 
e more haughty and more potent by a long peace, ſhall not make attempts 
upon the liberty of their country, and that in the Senate there ſhall not 
« ariſe ſome ſtrong faction, whoſe Leader will find means to become the 
« Tyrant of his country, if there be not at the ſame time ſome other 
« power, out of the Senate, to withſtand ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, by 
« 1mpeaching the authors and abettors of them before the People? 

Perhaps the queſtion will be aſked me, whether the fame inconven!- 

ee ency is not to be apprehended from the People, and whether it is poſſi 


« ble to make ſufficient proviſton, that there not at ſome time arile 
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« among the Plebeians, a head of a party who will abuſe his influence V. of R. 262. 
« over the minds of the multitude, and under the old pretence of defend. Bef. J. C. 90. 
« ing the People's intereſts, in the end invade both their liberty and that *9Confulihip. 
«, of the Senate? But you well know, that upon the leaſt danger which 
« the Republic may ſeem to be in on that fide, our Conſuls have power 
« to name a Dictator, whom they will never chuſe but from among your 
« own body; that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, abſolute Maſter of the lives 
« of his fellow-citizens, is able by his ſole authority to diſſipate a popular 
« faction; and the wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that formidable 
« power but for ſix months, for fear he ſhould abuſe it, and employ in 
« theeftabliſhmentof his own Tyranny, an authority intruſted with him 
« only to deſtroy that of any other ambirious men. PA] 

« Thus with a mutual inſpection the Senate will be watchful over the 
« behaviour of the Conſuls, the People over that of the Senate; and the 
« Dictator, when the State of Affairs requires the intervention of ſuch a 
« Magiſtrate, will curb the ambition of all. The more eyes there are up- 
« on the conduct of every branch of our Legiſlature, the more ſecure will 
« be our liberty, and the more perfect our conſtitution.” 

Other Senators, who were of the ſame opinion, added, that nothing 
was more likely to preſerve their liberty, than to allow every Roman Citi- 
zen compriſed in the Cenſus, the privilege of impeaching before the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, any man who ſhould violate the laws ; that this right 

accuſation would not only keep the Great in awe, but alſo be ſervice- 
able in giving vent to the People's diſcontents, which without ſuch relief 
might turn into ſedition, 

In concluſion, it was carried by a great — . to refer the cauſe in 
queſtion to the judgment of the People; a reſolution the more willingly 
taken, becauſe the petition which the Tribunes had made for a previous 
Senatus-conſultum to empower them to proſecute the accuſed, would for 
the future ſerve as a proof and confirmation of the Senate's privilege and 
authority. 

. V BEFORE che decree was drawn up, Coriolanus, who found 
the Senate were deſerting him, deſired leave to ſpeak; and having ob- 
tained it, he ſaid, You know, Conſcript Fathers, what the whole courſe 
of my life has hitherto been. You know that this obſtinate hatred of 
the People, and this unjuſt perſecution which I now ſuffer from it, 
are occaſioned only by the inviolable zeal which I have always ſhewn 
for the intereſt of this body. I ſhall ſay nothing of the return I now 
meet with; the event will wer the weakneſs and perhaps the malice 
Hof the counſels which are given you in this affair. But ſince Valerius's 
** opinion has at length prevailed, let me know at leaſt what is the crime 
am charged with, and upon what conditions I am delivered over to 
the fury of my adverſaries.” | 

Coriolanus ſaid this to find out whether the Tribunes would ground their D., Hal. B. 7. 
accuſation upon the ſpeech he had made in full Senate. This was indeed 
ne only cauſe of the Tribunes rage againſt him s they could never for- 
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Y. of R. 262. give the propoſal he had made to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip ; but as they 
Bef.7.C-490+ fear'd they ſhould make themſelves too odious to the Senate, if they 

— 1gConfulltup. tended to call every Senator to account for the opinions he ſhould giye 

in the public deliberations, they declared, after conferring together, that 
they would confine their whole accuſation to the ſingle crime of Tyranny, 

Coriolanus inſtantly replied, << If that be the only charge I am to an- 
„ ſwer to, I freely ſubmit my ſelf to the judgment of the People; let 
the Senate's decree be put in writing.“ 

The Senate was not diſpleaſed to ſee the affair take this turn, and that 
no mention would be made of what had paſſed in the laſt Aſſembly, 
which muſt have brought the honour authority of their body into 
diſpute. Thus with the conſent of all parties, the decree was drawn up; 
it allowed the accuſed ſeven and twenty days to prepare his defence. This 
decree was put into the hands of the Tribunes ; and leſt, notwithſtanding 
their promiſe, they ſhould ſtill pretend in the Aſſembly of the People to 
urge as an article againſt Coriolanus what he had advanced with relation to 
the Tribuneſhip, and the — to be fixed upon corn, they made ano- 
ther Senatus-conſultum, diſcharging him from all proſecutions that might 

. be raiſed againſt him upon either of thoſe accounts: a precaution which 
# the Senate took, that they might not have the uneaſineſs to ſee it diſcuſſed 
} before the People, how far the Senators might carry the freedom of ſpeak- 
ing their opinions. The Tribunes having aſſembled the People, and read 
the Senate's decree to them, exhorted all the Citizens of the Republic, as 
well thoſe who dwelt in the 2 as the inhabitants of Rome, to be at 
the Forum on the day appointed for the deciſion of this affair. Moſt of 
the Plebeians waited impatiently till the time ſhould come when they 
might ſignalize their hatred to Corwlanus, and they ſeemed as zealous 
againſt him, as if the preſervation of the Commonweakh had depended 
on his deſtruction, 


CHAP. XI 


F. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a diſpute ariſes between the 
Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the People ſhall give their Suffrages by 
CENTURIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by Tx1Bes, whico 
had never yet been practiſed. The Tribunes who are for the latter prevail 
$. II. Coriolanug's cauſe is heard, He is condemned to baniſhment, ans 
leaves Rome. 


§. I. T length the fatal day appeared, when the great affair 0! 
Coriolanus was to bedecided and an innumerable multitude 
crowded the Forum betimes in the morning. The In- 
bunes (who knew what they did) ſeparated them by tribes 


before the Senators came; whereas, from the reign of Servius 7 gg = 
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voices bad always been gathered by centuries. This fingle * diffetence Y. of R. 262. 
gave the deciding turn to the preſent. affair, and was afterwards in almoſt Bcf. J. G. . 


all conteſts between the Patricians and Plebeians, ſufficient to weigh down 


the ſcale in favour of either fide. The Conſuls being come to the Aſſem- 
bly, were for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, not doubting but they cou'd 
fave Coriolanus if the voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the 
Patricians themſelves and the richeſt Citizens made the majority. But 
the Tribunes, no leſs artful, and more reſolute, alledged that in an affair 
which concerned the rights of the People and the Public Liberty, it was 
but juſt that the vote of every the pooreſt and meaneſt Citizen ſhould be 
of equal weight and value with that of the richeſt and moſt noble, and they 

y declared, that they would never conſent to let the voices be collect- 
ed otherwiſe than by tribes. This diſpute was carried very far; but at 
length the Senate, who would not make Coriolanus's cauſe their own, 
and who were 1 their authority would be attacked directly, 
gave way as uſual to the obſtinacy of the Tribunes. 

However, Minucius the firſt Conſul, to hide, if poſſible, the weak- 
neſs and indeed the ſcandal of this conduct in the Senate, mounted the 
Roſtra. He opened his diſcourſe with the advantages flowing from peace 
and union, and the calamities which attend diſcord. From theſe common- 
places, he proceeded to the affection which the Senate had for the Peo- 
ple, and the favours it had heaped upon them at different times; and he 
declared that all the return tbe Fathers aſked was Coriolanus's diſcharge. He 
exhorted the Plebeians not to conſider ſo much a few words which had eſ- 
caped him in the heat of his diſcourſe, as the important ſervices which 
he had done the Commonwealth 4 to be fatisfied with his ſubmiſſion to 
their cenſure ; and not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that fo illuſtrious a Citizen un- 
derwent the forms of juſtice like a criminal. Sicinnius anſwered, that if 
ſuch indulgence were to take place in the Government of _States, none 
would be ſecure. That any man who had done great ſervices, might then 
attempt the moſt miſchievous crimes with impunity. That in Monarchies 
the King had power to forgive; but in Commonwealths the laws alone 
governed, and thoſe laws, deaf to all ſolicitations, puniſhed offenders with 
the ſame ſtrictneſs of juſtice, that they rewarded the deſerving, . | 

„Well then, replied Minucius, ſince, notwithſtanding our intreaties, 
« you obſtinately inſiſt that Coriolanus ſhall be tried by this Aſſembly, I 
« demand that, purſuant to your agreement with the Senate, you confine 
« your accuſation to the ſingle article of Tyranny and bring proofs and 
« witneſſes of this crime. For, as to what he has ſaid in our Aſſemblies, 
« beſide that you have no right to take cognizance of any thing of that 
nature, the Senate has diſcharged him.“ To prove what he alledged, 
he read aloud to them the Senatus-conſultum relating to it; after which he 
deſcended from the Roſtra. And this was all the aſſiſtance that ſo illuſtri- 
0s a Patrician received from the tumorous policy of the Senate. 


+ See this matter fully explained p. 93, 94, 95- 


F. II. SE 


Conſulſtup. 


v. of R. 262. 
Bef. J. C. 


— 
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F. II. SICIN-NTUS the Tribune then began the accuſation with 
laboured ſpeech, which conſiſted however of only general invectives, im. 
porting that the accuſed by the whole renour of his words and actions again} 
the People, had manifeſtly diſcovered an intention to invade their Liberties, 
and become the tyrant'of his Country. "BEI Yer rezone 

As ſoon as the Tribune had done ſpeaking, Coriolanus, with a COurage 
deſerving a better fortune, preſented himſelf in the Aſſembly, and anſwer. 
ed the calumnies thrown upon his conduct, by a bare recital of his ſervices 
He began with his firſt campaigns, he gave an account of all the engage. 
ments in which he had fought, the wounds he had received, the 2 
honours which his Generals had beſtowed upon him, and the ſeveral com. 
mands in the army to which he had been gradually promoted. He ex. 
poſed to the view of the whole People a great many different crowns 
which he had received either for mounting the breach firſt in aſſaults, © 
for having firſt broke into the enemies camp; or laſtly, for having in va. 
rious battles ſaved the lives of a great number of Citizens. He called 
them aloud, each by his name, and cited them as witneſſes of what hc 
advanced. Theſe men immediately ſtood forth, and gave public teſtimo- 
ny of 'the obligations they lay under to him. Stretching out their hands 
as ſupplicants, they conjured the Aſſembly not to deſtroy a man to whom 
they owed their lives, and all that was dear to them; and they offered 
to undergo in his ſtead, any puniſhment to which he ſhould be condemn- 
ed. As theſe Romans were moſtly Plebeians, and men known to have de- 
ſerved well of their Country, the multitude could not reſiſt their preſſing 
ſolicitations, nor even refrain from tears. Then Coriolanus, ' tearing away 
his robe, ſhewed his breaſt all covered with the ſcars of a great number 
of wounds which he had received: It was to ſave theſe worthy men, 
« ſaid he, it was to reſcue theſe good Citizens out of the hands of our ene- 
c mies, that I have a thouſand times ventured my life. Let the Tri- 
„ bunes ſhew if they can, how ſuch actions are conſiſtent with the treache- 
<«« rous deſigns they lay to my charge. Is it eaſy to believe, that an ene. 
« my of the People, a man who intended to deſtroy them in a time of 
„ peace, would expoſe himſelf to ſo many dangers in war, only to pre- 
«« ſerve their lives? 

This diſcourſe, ſupported by a noble air, and that confidence which 
flows from innocence and truth, made the Plebeians quite aſhamed of the! 
malice. The beſt men of that order cried out, that they ought to acquit [0 
good a Citizen. But then the Tribune Decius, alarmed at this change, 
ſtood up and faid, «+ Tho? the Senate does not allow us to prove the il 
« deſigns of this enemy of the People, by the odious words which he 
« ſpoke in full Senate, we ſhall not want other proofs equally eſſential. | 
c will mention ſome actions where that ſpirit of tyranny and pride are no 
« Jeſs apparent. You know that according to our laws, the ſpoils of the 
«© enemy belong to the Roman People; that neither the ſoldiers, nor their 
« General himſelf has power to diſpoſe of them; but that all ought to 
ebe fold, and the money thence ariſing, carried by a Quæſtor into — 
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« —— treaſury ; ſuch is the uſage and conſtitution of our Government. V. of R. 262. 
« Nevertheleſs, 


| to theſe laws, which are as ancient as Rome it 

« ſelf, Coriolanus having got a conſiderable booty in the territories of the 
« Antiates, divided it all by his private authority among his friends, 
« giving them what was the People's due, This I call a proof of Tyran- 
« ny, For indeed what was this, but with the public money to ſecure 
« to himſelf creatures, and guards, and ſupporters of his intended uſur- 
« pation ? He muſt therefore either deny a notorious fact, and ſay, that 
« 2 did not diſpoſe of this booty, or elſe make it appear that he had 
% power to do it without violating the laws. So that without dazzling us 
« with this ſplendid ſhow of his crowns and ſcars, or uſing any other arts 
« to blind the A ſſembly, let him anſwer directly to this one article which 
« I urge againſt him.. 
It is true, Corialanus had by his private authority diſpoſed of the 
plunder which the Tribune ſpoke of: but he had been ſo far from 


Bef. J. C. 490 · 
19 Conſulſhip. 


diſpoſing of it only in favour of his friends and creatures, as was ob- 


jected to him, that 1t is certain, his ſoldiers, who made part of that very 
people which now proſecuted him with ſo much violence, received the whole 
benefit of that pillage. And the chief reaſon why he had let them ſhare 
the booty among them was, that he might by their example incite the reſt 
of the Plebeians to take the field, and ſeek proviſions in the enemy's coun- 
try, at a time when Rome was grievouſly diſtreſſed by a famine, and the 
Tribunes oppoſed all regular levies of Soldiers. This was the real fact, 
But thoſe of the people who had not had any ſhare in that expedition, could 
rot without a ſecret jealouſy behold Coriolanus's ſoldiers return to Rome well 
provided with corn. Decius who had diſcovered this uneaſineſs in their 
minds, reſolved to make advantage of it on the preſent occaſion, not doubt- 
ing but thoſe Plebeians, envious of the good fortune of their neighbours, 
would readily condemn Coridlanus for a generous action by which they 
temſelves had received no benefit. | 

The Tribune therefore, urgent and audacious, inſolently aſked Coriola- 
1; whether he was King of Nome, and by what authority he had diſpoſed 
of what belonged to the Republic? Coriolanus, ſurpriſed at an accuſati- 
on againſt which he had prepared no defence, contented himſelf with giv- 
ng a bare relation of the matter of fact, as it has heen ſtated, He repre- 
{ented that one part of the People had received the advantage of the ſpoils 
of the enemy, and he called with a loud voice upon the Centurions and 
principal Plebeians who had gone with him in that incurſion, to bear 
tiimony to the truth. But thoſe of the Aſſembly who had not been 
ſharers in the corn of the Antiates, being more numerous than Coriolanus's 
Soldiers, made ſo much noiſe, that the latter could not be heard. The 

rlounes, finding the People were -blbwn up again to their former ani- 
molity, laid hold of this opportunity to collect the ſuffrages ; and Corio- 
au was at length condemned to perpetual baniſhment. Of the twenty 
"Nc: tribes, but nine voted for him, and twelve againſt him. 


Moft. 
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Y, of R. 262. . Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought themſelves in a manner 
7 6 7 99: condemned to baniſhment with this great man, who had always been the 
5 A defender and ſupport of their order. At firſt it was only a general con- 
Plut. in Corial, ſternation, but this was quickly ſucceeded by indignation and rage. Some 
Liv. B. 2. n Valerius, that he miſled the Senate by his artful diſcourſes, 

others reproached themſelves for their exceſs of condeſcenſion to the People; 
all repented that they had not rather endured the laſt extremities, than 
abandoned fo illuſtrious a Citizen to the inſolence of a ſeditious Rabble. 
Coriolanus was the only per ſon among the Patricians who ſeemed un. 
concerned at his diſgrace z he left the Aſſembly with the ſame tranquillity, 
in appearance, as it he had been acquitted. | He went immediately to his 
own houſe, where he found his mother Veturia, and YVolumnia his wife al) 
drowned in tears, and in the firſt tranſports of their grief. He exhorted 
them in few words to bear this reverſe of fortune with courage and conftan- 
cy; and having recommended to them the care of his children, which 
were yet but infants, he inſtantly took his leave, not ſuffering any body 
to attend him in his exile, except three or four of his clients. A great 
number of the Senators and other Patricians accompanied him to the gates 
of the city, but he ſaid not one word t them by the way, and he parted 
from them in the ſame reproachful ſilence, neither-thanking them tor any 
good offices paſt, nor requeſting any future favour *. 


* Coriolanus was probably about 35 years of age at the time of his baniſhment. He had ſtood 
for the Conſulſhip the year before, and (according to Plutarch) had then ſerved 17 yer, 
He began to ſerve as ſoon as he was of an age to bear arms, that is at 17. 


CHAP. XII 


$. I. The Plebeians exult upon the victory they bave gained over the Patri 
cians in the affair of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no wor 
abroad, nor ſquabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly 15 
ſuperſtition, during the Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. Il 
The Tribunes from a view of ſelf-intereſt perſuade the People at the next 
election of Conſuls io chuſe men of mean talents and little credit in th! 
Senate. Their choice falls upon C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus. F. III. 
In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately to Antium, one of the priv- 
cipal cities of the Volſci, diſcovers himſelf to Attius Tullus, Genera! f 
that Nation, offers bim his ſervice againſt Rome, and is nobly received ty 
the Volſcian. §. IV. Theſe two Generals concert a ſtratagem to ſtir 1h 
the Volſci to renew the war with the Romans. Coriolanus ts mr 
duced by Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, and there mat; 
a ſpeech, which is highly applauded. They reſolve upon war, and to cm. 
mit the conduct of it to Tullus and Coriolanus; but firſt, by the advice i 
the latter, ſend an embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the Ri. 
public, as they are ſure will be rejected. The Volician Ambaſſadors art 

diſiniſſed by the Roman Senate with a haughty anſwer. ; 
4 | $. I. NEVER 
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| | +6 Wee 4 ante 
. EVER did the People teſtify more joy, not even 
vanquiſhing the mot formidable — of Rome, — 
| y they did now for the advantage they had juſt gained over 
dhe Senate and the body of the Nobility, By the proceed- 
ings in the affair of Coriolanus the form of the Government was abſolute- 
ly changed. The Plebeians who had hitherto been dependent on the Patrici- 
ans were become their judges, and poſſeſſed of a right to call before their 
Tribunal the greateſt men in the Commonwealth, and to decide their fate. 

So delightful a privilege, together with the plenty which by the Senate's V. of R. 263. 
care flowed in upon the city, after the grievous famine it had ſuffered, Bef. J. C. 489. 
kept the N for ſome time. During the following Conſulſhip 2 Coaſulſhip. 
of Q: Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius *, 9 alone filled the minds ot the «A 24time Coax, 
Romans. Nothing now was talked of but viſions, ſpectres, miraculous 
voices, monſters, and prodigies of all forts. Titus Latinus, or, according 
to Livy, Tib. Atinius, an old man, and bed- rid, made himſelf be con- 

vey'd in a litter from the country to Rome, where he related to the Con- 
ſcript Fathers, a dream, in which he faid Jupiter Capitolinus had —— 
to him, and commanded him to tell the Senate, That they muſt repeat 
« the celebration of the Publick Games, becauſe in the laſt performance 
« a bad Dancer had led up the dances.” Ile added, That he having ne- 
« pleted the admonition, Jupiter in revenge had thrown him into the 
condition he then was, and had killed one of his ſons.” As faſt as 
the man diſcharged his commiſſion, ſo, faſt he recovered the uſe of his 
limbs; and this 1 the Senate into a terrible fright. Strict enquiries 
were made after the bad Dancer, and he was at length found to be a Slave 
whoſe Maſter, a ſubſtantial Citizen, had, juſt before the religious pro- 
ceſſion that preceeded the ſports, cauſed to be whipp'd through the Croff- 
ways, the Forum and the Circus, through all which places the pro- 
ceſſion was to paſs. The poor wretch from the violence of his pain had 
uttered imprecations, and had ſcrew'd himſelf into an hundred odd poſtures 
at every ſtroke 3 an imp and indecent prelude to ſo folemn a cere- 
mony. And this it ſeems had offended Jupiter. The Citizen was fined, 
and a decree paſſed for renewing the Games in a more ſumptuous and ex- 
penſive manner than before. The Senate however deferred the celebration 
of them to the next Conſulate. | 

9. II. THE Conſular Power being now the only thing which kept the 
Tribunes in awe, they employed their utmoſt efforts to hinder its falling into 
any hands but of Pat ricians devoted to their intereſts, or ſo little eſteemed as 
o give them no cauſe to be apprehenſive of any thing they could do. 

And to prepare the multitude to vote conformably to their private views, 
they inſinuated in all Aſſemblies, that the greateſt Captains were not the 
molt fit to govern a Commonwealth. That men of their exalted cou- 
'age, being always uſed to an abſolute power in the urmies, brought 
nome with their victories a ſpirit of pride, ever dangerous in a free State. 
That in the fatal obligation the People lay under, to chuſe their Conſuls 
R Vol. I. 9 s out 


| 1 e 
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Y. of R. 263. out of the body of the Patricians, it was of t 8 to them 


Bef. J. C. 489. to pick out men of but moderate talents, capable of buſineſs, but without 


20 Conſulſhip. too great an elevation and ſuperiority. 


The People who no longer acted but according to the impreſſion they 


received from their Tribunes, refuſed their voices to the greateſt men in 
the Republic, in the Comitia held by Sulpicius and Lartius for the election 
of their ſucceſſors. As the Conſuls were always choſen in the © Comitia by 
centuries, of which thoſe of the firſt and richeſt claſs made the majority, 
the Senators and Patricians had uſually” diſpoſed of that dignity as they 
pleaſed, But now even in that kind of Aſſembly the Plebeian party car- 
ried their point by the artful management of the Tribunes, who found 
Þ. Hal. B. 8. ways to gain ſome and. intimidate others. C. Julius and P. Pinarius 
Y. of R. 264. Rufus were proclaimed Conſuls: They were but indifferent ſoldiers, had 
Bef.7-C-488. no credit in the Senate, and would never have attained that dignity if they 
21Conſulſtip. 1.14 deſerved it *: 
| F. III. IN the mean time, Cortolans wandering about in his exile did 
not ſo much look out for an A/jlum or Retreat, as for means and oppor- 
tunities of avenging his wrongs... This exalted ſpirit, this Roman ſo im- 
movable in appearance, being now left wholly to himſelf, could not reſiſt 
the ſecret motions of his reſentment ; and in the defigns which he laid for 
the deſtruction of his enemies, he was not aſhamed to involve the ruin of 
his country. He ſpent the firſt days of his baniſhment at'a country ſeat of 
his own. His mind, toſt about by violent paſſions, formed ſucceſſively 
different ſchemes; At length, when he had caſt his eyes upon the ſeveral 
nations that were neighbours and enemies to Rome, Sabines, Aqui, Tu/- 
cans, Volſci, and Hernici, he found none that feemed more exaſperated 
againſt the Romans, or in a better condition to undertake a war than the 
Volſci. | 
Mr. Verte obſerves upon this occaſion, with that lofty and imperious air whi 
that the Senate and the People ated both of command . naturally * 1 — 
them contrary to their real intereſts, and ſeem- ral. It was neceſſary for putting an end to 
ed to aim at joining two things incompatible. the miſunderſtanding between r 


All the Roman, ſays he, as well Patricians in the Republic, that they ſhould either 
as Plebeians, apitel to the conqueſt of , jointly have reſolved to content themſelyes 


the command of the armies was reſerved to 
the Patricians, who indeed poſſeſſed all the 
dignities of the State ; they had no ſoldiers but 


the Pleberans,, whom they would reduce to 


that timid ſubmiſſion and that ſervile de- 
pendence, which they could ſcarce have ex- 
_ in mean artificers, and a populace 
red up in obſcurity. The People on the 


other hand powerful, numerous, and full of. 


that ferocity growing from a continual exer- 


ciſe of arms, in order to leſſen the authority 
of the Government, were for having Conſuls 


and Generals who would be eaſy, indulgent, 
complacent to the multitude, and would be- 
have themſelves towards their ſoldiers rather 
with the modeſt manners of equality, than 


with the narrow limits of their State, and 
lay aſide the ambition of making con- 
queſts; or that the Patricians ſhould have 
allowed. a greater ſhare in the Government 
to a warlike People, Citizens during winter, 
but Soldiers all the ſummer ; and the People, 
on their fide, ſhould have named to the com- 
mand none but the beſt Generals in the Re- 
public. 

Mr. Fertot adds, that he owes this refleQi- 
on to the events that follow ; it not being long 
before the People repented their having in- 
truſted the government of the State, and the 
command of the Armies, to two men equal 
incapable of thoſe functions. 


They 


* 


1 
It 
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They were a Republic or Community conſiſting of ſeveral ſmall can- V. of R. 264. 
tons united by a league, and governed by an aſſembly of Deputies from 21 Oaks 
each of them. This Nation bordering upon Rome, and jealous of her 
riſing greatneſs, had always oppoſed it with remarkable courage, though 
with fade ſucceſs. The Romans had taken from them ſome of their 
towns, and part of their territory; and, during the time that Coriolanus's 
affair was — omg had by threatening them with a new war (on oc- 
caſion of ſome violence they had offered to certain Sicilian Ambaſſadors 
ſent to Rome upon the corn traffick) terrified them into the ſubmiſſion of 
ſuppliants for peace. The Volſci obtained of the Republic a truce for two 
years. But this did not leſſen the amps in their hearts ; they ſought 
all over 7aly to ſtir up new enemies againſt the Romans, and upon the 
knowledge of this it was that Coriolanus built his hopes of engaging them 
to renew the war. But he was the moſt unfit man in the world for ſuch 
an undertaking z he had done them more miſchief than all the other Ro- 
man Generals; more than once he had cut to pieces their troops, ra- 
vaged their country, taken and plundered their towns: the name of Co- 
riolanus was as odious as it was formidable throughout the whole commu- 
nity of the Volſei. 

Beſides, this Republic was then governed by Attius Tullus, the 
General of that Nation, jealous of the glory of Coriolanus, who had beat 
him in every action where they had fought againſt each other; a diſgrace 
which men would gladly hide even from themſelves, but which they never 
forgive, Nothing could be more dangerous than to put himſelf into the 
hands of ſuch an enemy. All theſe reaſons offered themſelves to the mind of 
Coriolanus ; but immoderate thirſt of vengeance prevailed in a heart in- 

22 of fear, and he came to a reſolution to apply himſelf directly to 
ullus, 

He departed from his retreat in diſguiſe ; and in the evening entered Lm. B. 2. 
Antium, one of the chief Cities of the Volſci. It was here that Tullus reſi- Plat. in Cor. 
ded, and to his houſe Coriolanus went directly. With his face covered, and 5% * — 
vithout ſpeaking one word, he ſat him down by the hearth of the dome-,, 
ſic Gods, a place facred in all the houſes of the ancient Pagans. A be- 
naviour ſo extraordinary, and a certain air of authority that never aban- 
dons great men, ſurpriſed the ſervants ; they ran to tell their maſter, 
Tullus came, and demanded of him who he was, and what he required, 

Corialanus then diſcovering himſelf : <+ If thou doſt not yet know me, 

„ faid he, I am Caius Marcius, my ſirname is Coriolanus, the only re- 
« ward left me of all my ſervices. I am baniſhed from Nome through 
the hatred of the People, and the puſillanimity of the Great: I ſeek re- 
** venge ; it lies in thy power to employ my ſword againſt our common 
enemies. If thy Republic will not accept of my ſervice, I give my 
life into thy hands ; deſtroy an old enemy, who otherwiſe may do 
* more miſchief to thy Country.” | 

Tullu;, amazed at the greatneſs of his courage, gave him his hand : 
** tear nothing, Marcius, ſaid he, thy confidence is the pledge of thy 
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224 The ROMAN HisTory. Book II. 
v. of R. 264. © ſecurity. By bringing us thy ſelf, thou giveſt us more than ever thou 
Bef. wr x - « tookeſt from us. And we ſhall know how to value thy ſervices better 
21 Conti p. 4c than thy fellow-citizens. So great a Captain may juſtly expect the 

e higheſt honours. from the Yolſci.” He then led him into his apart. 
ment, where they privately conferred about the means of renewing the 

war. 
$. IV. IT has been already obſerved, that there was at this time a 
truce between the Volſti and the Roman,; the buſineſs was to bring the 
former to a reſolution of breaking it. But this was not without its diffi. 
culties, becauſe of the loſſes which the Volſci had ſuffered in the laſt war, 
However, the two Generals found means to compaſs what they deſire, 
The Romans were preparing for their public ſports (a part of the religion of 
thoſe times) purſuant to the admonition, before mentioned, of Jupiter by 
the old man. The People about Nome flocked to the ſhow from all parts, 
and there went particularly a great number of the Yol/ei. They crowd. 
ed every quarter of the City; nay, there were many who not being able 
to find hoſts to receive them, lay under tents in the public places. This 
t multitude of ſtrangers gave uneaſineſs to the Conſuls 3 and to add to 
it, Tullus cauſed a falſe alarm to be given, that the Volſei were to ſet fire 
to ſeveral parts of Rome. The Conſuls made their report of this to the 
Senate ; and as the animoſity of that People againſt the Republic was well 
known, the Magiſtrates cauſed an order to, be publiſhed throughout the 

City, enjoining all the Volſci to depart from it before night, and even pre- 
ſcribing the gate thro* which they ſhould paſs. This order was executed 
ſtrictly, and all of that Nation were inſtantly driven out of Rome. They 
carried with them each into his canton the ſhame of this ill uſage, and a 
ſtrong deſire of revenge. Tullus met them in the way as by chance; and 
having heard the unworthy manner in which they had been treated, And 

„is it poſſible, he cried, they could drive you from a public ſeſtival, 
« and, as one may ſay, from an Aſſembly of Gods and Men, like the 

«« profaneſt wretches and outlaws ? Can you, after ſo vile a treatment, 

e conceal from your ſelves the implacable hatred which the Romans bear 

« you? Will you patiently wait till without regard to the truce which 


| + * has diſarmed you, they come and ſurprize you, and lay waſte your ter- 
49% «« ritories once again?“ 
FOR An Aſſembly of the States was held tumultuoufly ; the more violent 


"TH: ſort were for taking arms immediately, and for, carrying fire and ſword 
| 16 into the territory of Rome, in revenge for the inſult they had received. But 
Vila Tullus, who conducted this affair, advifed them, before they broke out, 
5 to ſend for Coriolanus into their Aſſembly: That Captain, ſaid he, 
* „ whoſe valour we have fo often experienced, and who now bears more 
14 «« enmity to the Romans, than even we our ſelves, ſeems to have been 
# bs e brought hither by the Gods to reſtore, our affairs; and he will give u- 
br. 7! „ no counſels, whereof he will not ſhare the dangers of the execution.” 

The Roman was called, and introduced into the Aſſembly : He appear- a 
ed with a countenance fad, but reſolute at the ſame time; all preſent jr 
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ed their eyes attentively upon a man who had been more dreadful to Y. of R 264. 


them, than all the reſt of the Romans together; and they liſtened to his 
words with that reſpect, which is always paid to merit under perſecution. 
He addreſſed himſelf to them in words to this effect. 

« None of you can be ignorant that I am condemned to perpetual ba- 
« niſhment, through the malice or weakneſs of thoſe who are the authors 
« or accomplices of my diſgrace. If I had ſought only a place of 
« refuge, I might have retired either among the Latines our allies, or to 
« ſome Roman colony. But a life ſo obſcure had been to me inſupporta- 
« ble, and I always thought it better for a man to die, than be reduced 
« to ſuch a condition, as to be able neither to ſerve his friends, nor to 
« revenge himſelf upon his enemies. This is my temper: I. would de- 
« ſerve by my ſword the Ahlum I aſk of you: let us join our common 
« reſentments. You know full well that thoſe oe Citizens, who 
have baniſhed me ſo unjuſtly, are your moſt inveterate enemies: Rome, 
« that ha City, threatens you with her chains. It is your intereſt to 
« weaken ſo formidable a neighbour : I find with pleaſure, that you are 
« diſpoſed to renew the war, and I confeſs it is the only way to ſtop the 
« progreſs of that ambitious Nation. 'But in order to render this war ſuc- 
« ceſsful, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be juſt in the ſight of the Gods, 
« or at leaſt appear ſo before men; it is neceſſary that the motive or pre- 
« tence upon which you ſhall take up arms, be ſuch as may engage your 
« neighbours in your cauſe, and procure you new allies. You may feign 
« a deſire to convert the truce which is between the two Nations into a 
« ſolid peace : let the Ambaſſadors whom you ſend to Rome demand but 
this one condition, A reſtitution of the lands which the Romans have pot 
from you, either by the chance of war, or by compulſive treaties. You 
are not to be informed that the territory of Rome, at the foundation of 
that City, was at moſt but of five or ſix miles extent. That little 
Canton is inſenſibly become a great Country by the conqueſts, or to 
« ſpeak more truly, by the uſurpations of the Romans. Volſei, Sabines, 
« Aqui, Albans, Tuſcans, Latines, in a word, there is not in all their 
« neighbourhood, a Nation from which they have not wreſted ſome of 
its towns, and part of its territory. Thoſe injured States will every 
one of them become your allies, and will ou with you in an enter- 
prize that equally concerns the intereſt of all. 

If the Romans, intimidated by your menaces of a war, conſent to 
« reſtore to you the towns and the lands which they have deprived you 
* of, then, after your example, the other Nations of 7aly will each of 
them demand back what has been taken from them; which will at one 
* ſtroke reduce that proud People to the fame ſtate of weakneſs in which 
l was in its origin, Or if the Romans undertake, as I doubt not but 
* they will, to retain their uſurpations by force of arms, then in a war fo 
cquitable you will have both Gods and men your friends. Your allics 
vill tie themſelves more cloſely to you; there will be formed a powerful 
league, capable of deſtroying, or at leaſt of humbling ſo haughty * 

5 public. 


Bef. J. C. 488. 
21 Conſulſhip. 
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Y. of R. 264. «© public. I will not mention the little ſkill I have acquired in war: Sql. 
2 + «« dier or Captain, in whatever rank you place me, I will gladly facrifice 

. F. my life to revenge you of our common enemies.” 
This diſcourſe was heard with pleaſure, as are all thoſe that engage and 
flatter our paſſions. War was reſolved on; the N of the Vi 
intruſted the conduct of it to Tullus and Coriolanus; and to bind the latter 
more ſtrictly to them, they conferred on him the quality of Senator. At 
- the ſame time, according to his advice, Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to 
1 Rome; where they were no ſooner arrived, but they repreſented to the Se- 
1 nate, that their Superiors, after the example of the Lal ines, aſpired to the 
| honour of being allies of the Roman People; but in order to make this 
union compleat and durable, We demand, ſaid they, that the Repub- 
lic reſtore to us the towns and lands which we have loſt by the chance 
«© of war, This will be the ſureſt pledge of a ſolid and laſting ; 
e otherwiſe we cannot avoid taking poſſeſſion of them again by 4 of 

arms.“ 

The Ambaſſadors being withdrawn, the Senate did not ſpend much 
time in deliberation : it was unknown at Rome what it was to yield to me- 
naces; and it was a fundamental maxim of their Government, not to ſub- 
mit to an enemy, even though victorious ; ſo that the Ambaſſadors were 
ſoon called in again. The firſt Conſul told them in few words, that fear 
would never make the Romans give up what they had conquered by their 
valour ; and that if the Volſci were the firſt to take arms, the Romans would 
be the laſt to lay them down. And with this anſwer they were diſmiſſed, 


4 
4 
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CHAP. XIII. 


F. I. Coriolanus at the bead of a Volſcian army re covers from the Romans 
all the towns they had taken from the Volſci z carries ſeveral cities in 
Latium by aſſault, and then leads his troops within five miles o 
Rome; where new Conſuls are choſen, Sp. Neve and Sex. Furiu. 
. II. The People terrified at his approach cry out to have the ſentence g 
his bamſhment reverſed. The Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome 
and inveſts the place. The Senate and People agree to ſue to bim for peace. 
Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, to perſuade him 10 de 
from bis demands in favour of the Volſci; but all in vain. F. III. Ti 
Mother and Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladies 
diſtinftion io make'a fourth attempt upon his reſolution. F. IV. The Inter- 
view and conference between Coriolanus and his Mother, who preva:is up 
him to raiſe the ſiege of Rome ; after which he is aſſaſſinated 5 the V olicl, 


$. I, HE return of the Volſcian Ambaſſadors was followed bj 
a declaration of war. Tullus and Coriolanus, who forclav 
the Senate's anſwer, held their troops in readineſs to ent! 
upon action. The firſt, with a body of reſerve, 2 
4 
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in the country to defend the entrance of it againſt the . while Corio- V. of R. 264. 
anus at the of the main army threw himſelf into the territory of Bef J. C 488. 
the Romans and their allies, before the Conſuls had taken any meaſures 21 Conſulfhip. 
far reſiſting him. According to Livy, he firſt drove from Circeum a 
colony of Romans that were eſtabliſhed there; but Dionyſius ſays, that 
the inhabitants, intimidated by the approach of the enemy, opened their 
gates, and that Cortolanus only obliged them to furniſh him with proviſi- 
ons and cloaths for his ſoldiers. He then took from the Romans, Satri- 
aum, Longulum, Poluſca, and Corioli, which they had won but a little 
before from the Volſci; he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Corbio, Vitellium, 
and Trebia; Toleria, Bola, Labicum and Pedum, all in Latium, or upon 
the confines of it, were carried ſword in hand, and the inhabitants given 
up to the fury of an enemy victorious and enraged. Coriolanus's ſoldiers 
ſpreading themſelves over the Foy carried fire and ſword into all parts. 
But in this general devaſtation, they had private orders to ſpare the houſcs 
and eftates of the Patricians. Coriolanus affected ſo remarkable a diſtincti- 
on, either out of ſome remains of regard for thoſe of his own order; or, 
which is more probable, to make the Senate ſuſpected by the People, 
nd to increaſe the diſſentions between them. 
This conduct had all the effect which he expected from it. The People 
failed not to accuſe the Senate publickly of having an underſtanding with | 
Coriolanus, and of having engaged' him to come at the head of an ar- +» 
my, in order to aboliſh the Tribunitian power. The Patricians on their 
ide upbraided the People, that they had forced ſo great a Captain to 
trow himſelf in deſpair into the party of the enemy. Suſpicion, diſtruſt, 
hatred, reigned in both parties; and in this diſorder they thought leſs © 
repulſing the Volſci, than of decrying and ruining, each of them its do- 
meſtick enemies. The two Conſuls, hid behind the walls of Rome, made 
levies but lowly.  Spurius Nautius and Sextus Furius, who ſucceeded v. of R. 265. 
thern, did not ſhew more courage and reſolution, It was viſible they Bef.7.C. 487. 
rere afraid to venture themſelves againſt ſo great a General, The People 22 Confullbip. 
tdemſelves, and their Tribunes, thoſe active and mighty men in the Ro- 
nan Forum, were in no haſte to give their names to be inrolled ; no-body 
ared for ſtirring out of Rome, whether it was that they had no great opi- 
on of the capacity of their Leaders, or that they found themſelves deſerted 
by their allies who had changed ſides with fortune. 
Ciriolanus, finding no army in the field to oppoſe his _ advan- 
* ſtill on, took Lavinium, and at length came and encamped at the Clu- 
#2 trenches five miles diſtance from Rome. 
J. II. UPON the fame of this great run of ſucceſs, molt of the 
it flock'd to Coriolanus's army. The very ſoldiers of Tullus himſelf, 
wn by the hopes of the plunder of Rome, left their General, and de- 
- Clired they acknowledged no other but the Roman : This was in a man- 
Ws ir a freſh victory which Coriolanus gained over Tullus, and which leſt 
id : ſharp reſentment in that Yolſcian's breaſt. The eyes of all Laly were | 
1 ned upon the Romans and Volſci, who by only one man's changing _ 
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v. ol R. 265, had felt ſo great a change in their fortunes : So true it is, that the 

Be. C.487. of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much in the number and bravery of its troops, 

22 Conſulſhip. as in the experience of him who commands them. The conſternation wa 
general at Rome. The People, who from the top of the walls beheld the 
enemies ſpread all over the country, came into the Forum, and with loud 
cries demanded peace, and to have the ſentence againſt Coriolanus reverſed. 
That very People which had juſt baniſhed him with ſo much fury, wit 
equal violence now inſiſted upon his being recalled. The Senate being 
aſſembled to conſider of this propoſal, abſolutely rejected it; which they 
did either to remove the ſuſpicion of their having kept up the leaſt intel. 
gence with him, or perhaps out of that ſpirit of generoſity ſo comma 
among the Romans, which made them never more averſe to peace than 
upon ill ſucceſs, | 

Put. Coriolanus no ſooner heard of the Senate's reſolution but he broke up 
his camp, marched directly to Rome, and inveſted the place as if be 
meant to beſiege it. A deſign ſo daring threw both the Patricians and 
the People into an equal conſternation ; all courage and reſolution failed 
them, and hatred gave place to fear. The Senate and People with on: 
accord determined now to ſue for peace. Five Senators, who had been 
zealous friends of Coriclanus, were choſen to be ſent to him upon this ne- 
gotiation, Theſe were M. Minucius, Poſtumus Cominius, 95. Lartia, 
P. Pinarius, and Q, Sulpicius, who had all five been Conſuls. 

The Volſci made theſe Deputies paſs thro? two ranks of ſoldiers ſtand- 
ing to their arms, and Corioalanus, ſurrounded by his chief officers, received 
them ſeated in his tribunal, with the ſtate of an enemy who is reſolve 
to 2 the law. 

nucius exhorted him in modeſt and pathetick terms to give peace to 
the two Nations; and conjured him not to puſh the advantages, hid 
his ſuperior courage and abilities had given the Volſci, ſo far as to forge 
| the welfare of his Country. He put him in mind of the regard the Y. 
7 tricians had always ſhewn him, and even excuſed in ſome meaſure the 
People, of whom nine tribes had voted for him. He repreſented to hin 
the unreaſonableneſs of carrying his reſentments to ſuch an unbounded c. 
ceſs, and the remorſe that muſt follow ſo criminal an enterprize 3s it 
was engaged in, how ſucceſsful ſoever it might prove. He then remind. 
ed him of the inſtability of fortune, tho* it had hitherto favoured hin; 
and in concluſion invited him to return into the boſom of his native Cit) 
which now as a tender mother ſtretched out her arms to receive him. 

To all theſe remonſtrances Coriolanus gave this ſevere anſwer, Tit 
Rome might obtain a peace if ſhe would reſtore to the Volſci the Count!) 
ſhe had taken from them, grant them the ſame. rights of Citizenſhip v 
ſhe had granted to the Latines, and recal the Roman colonies from thoit 
towns ſhe had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly ; but that he could abate nothing 
of theſe demands. 

That as to the liberty offered him of going back to Rome, it was" 
worth his acceptance. With what ſatisfaction, /aid he, can I return *© 
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« 2 City where injuſtice 7 and vice enjoys the honours which are v. fi. K 
J. C. 487. 
Catel. 


due to virtue. Conſider the men who govern there, and the man you 


<« have driven thence. What was my crime ? I could not bear to ſee the ** 


« whole authority of the Government fall into the hands of factious Tri- 
« bunes and a ſenſeleſs Populace. This was the offence for which the 
« Senate delivered me up to the fury of the People. Yes, the Senators 
« are they whom I accuſe as the Authors of my misfortunes. The in- 
« juſtice of the People indeed condemned me, but it was the weakneſs of 
the Senate which put me within the reach of their power: ſo that baſe- 
e neſs and iniquity are become univerſal in the Republic. What a ſhame- 
ful life ſhould I be forced to drag on in Rome! Flatter the inſolent mul- 
e titude? not dare to ſpeak my opinion with freedom? And who will 
e promiſe me, that I ſhall not meet with a Sicinnius or a Decius to arm 
the Populace once more againſt me? How can I be aſſured that the 
devaſtations made on your lands, the conqueſt of your cities, and 
« the ſlavery of your allies will not be laid as freſh crimes to his charge, 
ho was deemed worthy of death for bare words? You accuſe me of 
« impicty, Have I been guilty of any towards Rome, that cruel mother 
© whom no ſervices could oblige, and who has caſt out of her boſom a ſon 
that was uſeful to her, and zealous for her glory? I owe her no longer 
any duty. The Nation of the Volſci is now my mother. She forgot 
the miſchiefs I did her; ſhe received me when a fugitive, a wanderer 
and poor. She has been profuſe in beſtowing upon me her honours, 
* her magiſtracy, and the command of her armies, You think it im- 
< pious to abandon profeſſed enemies, and you would have me betray the 
* moſt affectionate friends, when they place all their confidence in me. 
No, Romans, I am not like you. I know how to acknowledge obli- 
* gations, and to adhere to thoſe who have done me honour. The re- 
* morſe you ſpeak of is for Rome herſelf to feel; let her dread the rage of 
** thoſe avenging furies which torment the guilty. As for me, the Gods 
have ſufficiently ſhewn that they approve of my reſentments, and vic- 
* tory proclaims aloud whoſe cauſe it is that they eſpouſe.“ 

Coriolanus having ſpoke in this haughty ſtrain as to what concerned the 
intereſts of the Volſci, and the injuries he had ſuffered from the Romans, 
came to a more gentle behaviour towards the Deputies. He aſſured them 
that he had not forgot the good will they had formerly expreſſed for him ; 
nor could ever loſe the ſenſe of his obligations to them for their generous 
1 of his mother, wife and children ſince his baniſnment. That 

ewas ready to do them any perſonal good office in his power, and for 

their ſakes would even grant 4 Romans a truce for thirty days with re- 
gard to the proper territory of Rome; but that after the expiration of that 
term, he ſhould expect from them a deciſive anſwer. He then diſmiſſed 
the Deputies, | 

Coriolanus employ'd the time granted to the Romans, in taking other 
towns of Latium, and then appeared once more with his whole army at 


the gates of Rome. The Senate had ſpent the thirty days in deliberations, 
Vor. I, H h and 
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Y. of R. 265. and had come to a reſolution never to receive law from their enemies, 
Bef J. C. 487. nor even to treat of an alliance with the Yolſci, till they had withdrawn 


P. their troops from the territory of Rome, and from thoſe of her allies. Ten 
other Senators who had all been Conſuls, were diſpatched to Coriolanu; 
to ſignify to him this determination of the Fathers, Theſe Deputies con- 
1 him to moderate his diſpleaſure, and demand nothing that was un- 
oming the dignity of the Roman name. They bid him remember that 
the Romans were not men to be wrought _ by menaces, or who would 
ield any thing out of fear; but they added, that, if in his opinion the 
olſei deſerved favour, they might upon laying down their arms, obtain 
by treaty whatever they could reaſonably deſire. 

To this Coriolanus gave but a ſhort anſwer, That the Romans had no 
choice but reſtitution or war, and that he allowed them but three days 
more to come to a final determination. The Deputies would have replied, 
but he refuſed to hear them, commanded them inſtantly to leave his camp, 
and threatened to treat them as ſpies if they did not obey. 

The return of theſe Envoys augmented the public Nc (ER Every 
body ran to arms; ſome poſted themſelves upon theramparts ; others ſtood 
to the guard of the gates, for fear of being betray'd by the private adherents 
of Coriolanus ; while ſome fortified themſelves in their very houſes, as if 
the enemy had already been maſter of the City. In this univerſal terror, 
there was neither diſcipline nor command. The Conſuls, wholly poſſeſſed 
by their fear, —1 to have renounced the duties of their office; the 
Tribunes were not now ſo much as heard of; the common People might 
be ſaid to receive orders only from their apprehenſions: They were no lon- 

the ſame haughty and intrepid Romans they uſed to be ; the courage of 
he Nation ſeemed to be r over with Coriolanus into the camp of the 
Volſci. The Senate aſſembled; expedient upon expedient was propoſed ; 
but no deſign was formed becoming the Roman honour : all determined 
in _— new Deputies to the enemy; and to work upon him the more, 
they reſolved to employ the miniſters of their religion. | 

The Prieſts, - the Sacrificers, the Augurs, and the Guardians of the ſa- 
cred things, veſted in their ceremonial habits, - march out of Rome in 2 
kind of proceſſion. They entered the enemy's camp with countenances 
grave and modeſt, and ſuch as were likely to ſtrike an awe upon the mul- 
titude. They conjured Coriolanus by the reſpect he owed to the Gods, 
and by all that was moſt ſacred in religion, to grant peace to his Country ; 
but they found him no leſs inexorable to them than he had been to the for- 
mer Deputies. He told them that what they aſked lay wholly in the 
power of the Romans, who might have peace, whenever they thought fit 
to reſtore the Countries which they had uſurped from their neighbours. 
Having then ſhewn ſome outward tokens of reſpect and veneration which 
he thought due to the ſanctity of their character, he ſent them back with- 
out abating any thing of his . demands. 

$. III. WHEN the People ſaw them return to Rome without having 
obtained any conceſſion, they looked upon the Republic to be juſt = 
2 
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the brink of deſtruction. The temples were crowded with old men, wo- V. of R. 265. 
men and children, who all with tears in their eyes, and proſtrate before Bef. 7. C. 487. 


the altars, implored of the Gods the preſervation of their Country. 

Such was the melancholy face of things in the City, when a Roman 
Lady named Valeria, ſiſter of Valerius Publicola, as if ſhe had been moved 
by a kind of divine inſpiration, came out of the capitol, accompanied by 
a great number of women of her own rank, to whom ſhe had communica- 
ted her deſign, and went ſtrait to the houſe of Veturia the mother of Co- 
ridlanus, They found her with Volumnia, the wife of that Roman, deplo- 
ring their own misfortunes and thoſe of Rome. | 

Valeria, with a look of ſorrow ſuitable to the preſent condition of the Re- 
public, accoſted them in this manner, «+ We are Roman Ladies, who have 
« recourſe to Roman Ladies for the preſervation of our common Country. 
« Oilluſtrious women, do not ſuffer Rome to become a prey to the Volſci, 
« and our enemies to triumph over our liberty. Go along with us to the 
« camp of Coriolanus, to beg of him peace for his fellow-citizens : all 
« our hope is in the remarkable veneration, and the tender love he always 
« had for ſo good a mother, and ſo virtuous a wife. Implore, conjure, 
« demand. So good a man can never withſtand your tears, We will 
« all follow you with. our children: we will throw ourſelves at his feet, 
« and who knows but the Gods, moved by our honeſt ſorrow, may 
« preſerve a City whoſe defence ſeems wholly abandoned by men? 

The tears which Valeria ſhed in abundance interrupted this affecting diſ- 
courſe, which Veturia anſwered with equal ſadneſs; ** You have recourſe 
« Valeria to a very weak expedient, when you addreſs yourſelves to two 
« women buried beneath a load of affliction. Since that unfortunate 
« day when the People, in their fury, ſo unjuſtly baniſhed Coriolanus, 
« we have never ſeen any thing of that filial reſpect, and that tender af- 
« feftion which till then he had always ſhewn for his mother, and for a 
« wife ever dear to him. When he returned from the Aſſembly where he 
had been condenined, he looked upon us with a fierce air, and having 


« continued for ſometime in a gloomy ſilence, *Tis done, be cried, Cortola- 


nus is condemned; our ungrateful Citizens have baniſhed me for ever 
« from the boſom of my Country. Support this blow of fortune with a cou- 
rage worthy of two Roman women. I recommend my children to your 
care; farewel; I go this inſtant, and I leave without regret a City 
« where all men of virtue are hated and perſecuted.” He ſaid no more, 
and left us. We began to follow him; I held his eldeſt ſon by the hand, 
and Volumnia all drowned in tears, carried the youngeſt in her arms. Then 
turning to us; „Come no further, ſaid he, and give over your vain com- 
„ plaints. Mother, you have now no ſon, and thou, Volumnia, the beſt 
of wives, thy huſband is loſt to thee for ever. May the Gods grant 
that thou may'ſt quickly find another, worthy of thy virtue, and more 
* fortunate than Cortolanus ! With theſe words he broke away from us, 
** without ſo much as receiving our laſt embraces, and without giving us, 
in ſo intolerable an affliction, the ſlighteſt proof of compaſſion for our 

H h 2 „ miſery, 


22Conſulſhip. 
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232 The Roman HisTory.. Bock II. 
V. of R. 265: «© miſery. He departed from Rome without ſervants, without money, 
Bel. 7 — 4 « and even without telling us to what part of the world he would direct 
« P. 4e his ſteps. Since he left us he has never enquired aſter his family, nor 

e given us any account of his welfare; ſo that it ſeems as if his mo- 
4 ther and his wife were the chief objects of that general hatred which he 
« ſhews to his Country. | 

« What ſucceſs then can you expect from our intreaties to a man ſo im- 
« placable ? Can two women bend that ſtubborn heart, which the mini- 
40 ſters of religion themſelves could not ſoften ? And indeed what ſhall [ 
« ſay to him? What can I reaſonably defire of him? That he would 
« pardon ungrateful Citizens, who have treated him like a man black 
« with the fouleſt crimes? That he would take compaſſion upon a vio- 
„ent Populace which had none for his innocence ? And that he would 
e betray a Nation, which has not only opened him an Ahlum, but has 
e even preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious Citizens in the command of 
ce her armies? With what face can I prefume to aſk him to abandon ſuch 
« generous protectors, and deliver himſelf again into the hands of his 
«« moſt bitter enemies? Can a Roman mother, and a Roman wife, with 
« decency exact from a fon and a huſband things which muſt diſhonour 
« him before both Gods and men ? Mournful circumſtance, in which we 
% have not power to hate the moſt formidable enemy of our Country 
Leave us therefore to our unhappy deſtiny ; and do not defire us to 
e make it more unhappy by any action that may caſt a blemiſh upon our 
« virtue.“ 

Valeria and the other Ladies who accompanied her, made her no anſwer 
but by their tears and intreaties. Some embraced her knees ; others be- 
ſeeched Volumnia to join her prayers to theirs; all conjured Veturia not to 
refule her Country this laſt aſſiſtance. The mother of Coriolanus, over- 
come at length by their urgent ſolicitations, promiſed to do as they deſi- 
red, if the Senate agreed to it. Vuleria gave advice of this defign to the 
Conſuls, who made the propoſal in full Senate. The affair was long de- 
bated : fome oppoſed it, fearing left Coriolanus ſhould detain all thoſe La- 
dies, who were of the chief families in Rome, and by that means make the 
gates be opened to him, without ſo much as drawing his ſword. Some 
were even for ſecuring his mother, his wife and his children, as ſo many 
hoſtages that might bring him to a better temper : but the majority ap- 
proved of the new depuration, ſaying, that the Gods, who had inſpired 
Valeria with this pious deſign, would give it fucceſs ; and that no treache- 
ry was to be apprehended from a man of Coriolanus's character, proud 
2 ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of violating the law of 

ations, 

This opinion having prevailed, the very next day all the moſt illuſtrious 
of the Roman Ladies repaired to Veturia's houſe, There they preſently 
mounted a number of chariots which the Conſuls had ordered to be mac 
ready for them, and without any guard took the way to the enem) > 


camp, 
P 6. N. 
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$. IV. CORIOLANUS perceiving from afar that long train of chariots, V. of R. 265. 


ſent out perſons to ſee what ĩt ſhould mean: word was quickly brought him Bet: J. C. 487. 
that it was his mother, his wife, and a great number of other women ** 
coming to the camp. He was at firſt ſurprized that Roman Ladies, bred 


up in retirement and in that auſtere reſerve which was ſuch an honour to 
them, ſhould prevail * themſelves to come unguarded among ſoldiers, 
who are commonly ſo licentious, and among the ſoldiers of an enemy. 
He eaſily divined what views the Romans had in fo unheard-of a deputa- 
tion : that this was the laſt expedient the Senate could think of to work 
upon him. He determined to receive the Ladies with the ſame reſpect 
that he had paid to the miniſters of religion; that is, to give thoſe vene- 
rable women all the obſervance which was due to them, but in the main 
to grant them nothing. But he reckoned upon a ſavage reſoluteneſs which 
was not in his naturez and he no ſooner beheld his mother and wife at the 
head of this of women, than, moved with the ſight of perſons ſo dear 
to him, he ran haſtily to embrace them. They expreſſed their joy upon 
ſeeing each other again chiefly by their tears; and when they had given 
ſome time to theſe firſt workings of nature, Yeturia began to enter upon 
the ſubject for which ſhe came: Coriolanus, that he might not make him- 
{elf ſuſpected by the Volſci, called the principal officers of his army to be 
witneſſes of what paſſed in this interview. They were no ſooner come, 


but Veturia, to engage her ſon to have the more regard to the requeſt ſhe. 


came to make, told him, That all thoſe Roman Ladies, whom he knew, 


and who were of the beſt families in Rome, had omitted nothing, during 


hisabſence, that might give comfort to her and YVolumna his wife. That 
touched with the calamities of the war, and apprehending the fatal conſe- 


quences of the ſiege of Rome, they were come to beg peace at his hands 


once more: ſhe conjured him in the name of the Gods to grant it to his 
Country, and to turn the power of his arms on other enemies. 

Coriolanus reply'd, that he ſhould offend” thoſe very Gods, whom he 
ad called to be witneſſes of the faith he had given the Volſci, if he granted 
her ſo unjuſt a demand. That he could not think of betraying the intereſts 
of thoſe who had not only honoured him with a place in their Senate, but 
had alſo truſted him with the command of their army. That he had 


Hund at Autium more honours and wealth than he had loſt at Rome by the 


gratitude of his fellow-citizens ; and that nothing would be wanting to 
11s happineſs, if ſhe would pleaſe to be partner in his fortune, and come 
and enjoy among the Vo!/ci the honours which they would pay to the mo- 
ther of their General. | 

The Volſcian officers that were preſent at this conference, ſhewed by their 
ipplauſes how much they were pleaſed with this anſwer ; but YVeturia, with- 
oi entering into a compariſon between Rome and Antium, which would 
probably have offended them, contented herſelf with telling her ſon, ſhe 
would never exact any thing of him that might be a blemiſh upon his ho- 
"our ; but that without being any ways deficient in what he owed to the 
ei he might mediate a peace, that ſhould be equally advantageous to 


both. 
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Y. of R. 2656. both Nations. Then raiſing her voice, ſhe added, And can you, my 
Bef. J. C. 487. «« ſon, refuſe a propoſal ſo equitable, unleſs you prefer a cruel and obſtinate 
22Conſlulſhip. ,. revenge to your mother's tears and intreaties ? Conſider that your anſwer 

« js to decide the fate of my glory, nay and of my lite too. If I carry 
« back with me to Rome the hopes of an approaching peace; if I return 
«« thither with the aſſurances of your reconciliation z with what tranſports 
« of joy ſhall I be received by our fellow-citizens? Thoſe few days which 
« the ordain me yet to paſs on earth, ſhall be ſurrounded with glo- 
« ryand with honours ; and if it be true, that there are different places 
« for our ſouls after death, I ſhall not need to have the leaſt fear of thok 
« obſcure and gloomy caverns where the wicked are confined : nay, the 
% Elyſian fields, that delicious abode ſet apart for the virtuous, will not 
« ſuffice for my reward. Having ſaved Rome, the City fo dear to Jupiter, 
% may preſume to hope for a place in that pure and ſublime region of 
« theair, which is ſuppoſed to be inhabited by the children of the Gods, 
e But I give my ſelf up too much to theſe pleaſing views. What will be. 
« come of me, if thou ſiſteſt in that implacable hatred, whoſe fatal 
effects we have already felt too much? Our colonies, expelled by thy 
« arms from moſt of the Cities which acknowledged the empire of Rome, 
de thy unbridled ſoldiers, ſpread over the land, and carrying fire and 
« ſword with them where-ever they go, ought not theſe things to 
« aſſwage thy thirſt of vengeance? And haſt thou had the heart to hy 
«© waſte the Country which gave thee birth, and nouriſhed thee ſo long? 
«« The moment thou ſaweſt the towers of Rome from atar, did it not come 
« into thy mind, that thy Gods, thy houſe, thy mother, thy wife, and 
« thy children were incloſed within her walls? Doſt thou believe, that 
% covered with the ſhame of a contem denial, I can patiently wait 
« till thy arms have decided our doom? A Roman woman knows how to 
« die, when her honour calls upon her ſo to do; and if I cannot move 
« thee, know I have reſolved to give myſelf death in thy preſence. 
&« Thou ſhalt not march to Rome without treading over the body of her 
« to whom thou oweſt thy being; and if this not power to ſtop 
« thy fury, remember at leaſt, that, by thy bringing ſlavery upon Rome, 
« thy wiſe and thy children muſt inevitably fall under the ſame calami- 
e ty, or avoid it by a ſpeedy death.“ | 
Coriolanus, toſt with the violence of contending paſſions, ſtood unable to 
make reply: hatred and deſire of revenge balanced in his heart the im- 
133 which ſo moving a diſcourſe made there, in ſpite of all his reſo- 
ution. Veturia perceived it, and fearing left his anger ſhould get the 
better of his pity, continued her diſcourſe in this manner : «+ Why doſt 
« thou not anſwer me, my ſon? Wilt thou not know thy mother? Halt 
thou forgot the care I took of thy infancy ? And canſt thou, who mak- 
« eſt war only to revenge thy ſelf of the ingratitude of thy fellow-citizens, 
deny me the firſt favour I ever aſked thee, without blackening thy ſeli 
i « with the very fame crime? If I required thee to betray the Yol/ci, who 
e have given thee ſo generous a reception, thou wouldſt have juſt cauſe to 
; « re 
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« rejeft ſuch a . But Veturia is incapable of putting her ſon 

& — thing baſe: Thy glory is more dear to me, than my own life. 
« 1 only deſire thee to withdraw thy troops from before Rome: Allow 
« us a truce for a year, that in this interval meaſures may be taken to pro- 
« cure a ſolid peace. Grant this, my ſon, I conjure thee by Jupiter, all. 
« good and all- powerful, who preſides in the Capitol; by the Manes of 
« thy father and of thy anceſtors. If my prayers and tears are not able 
« to move thee, behold thy mother at thy feet, imploring of thee the pre- 
« ſervation of her country.” And with theſe words, melting in tears, 
ſhe embraced his knees; his wife and children did the ſame, and all the 
Roman Ladies who were with her begged for mercy by their cries and 


rears. | 

Coriolanus tranſported, and as it were beſide himſelf, to ſee Veturia at 
his feet, cried out: Ah! my mother, what is it you do? And tender- 
ly prefling her hand in lifting her up, he added in a low voice, © Rome is 
« ſaved, but your ſon is loſt; well foreſeeing that the Volſci would never 
forgive him the regard he was going to pay to her intreaties. He then 
took her and Yolumnia in private, and it was agreed between them, that 
he ſhould immediately retire with his army out of the Roman territory ; 
that nothing ſhould be done by the Senate or People in favour of his re- 
turn to Rome till a peace was concluded; that he ſhould employ all his 
credit to bring the Volſci to reaſonable terms of accommodation; and that 
in caſe their paſt ſucceſs made them obſtinate, he ſhould then lay down 
the command of their armies, which would probably be a means to bring 
them to a better temper. After this his mother and wife took their leave 
of him, and he turned his thoughts wholly to obtain an honourable peace 
for his country, 

Fame carried to Rome the news of the Ladies ſucceſs, before they could 
arrive there themſelves ; ſo that crowds of people came out and met them 
vith grateful acclamations. Never was greater or more unaffected joy in 
the city than on this occaſion. A decree was preſently — with univer- 
al conſent of both orders, allowing the Ladies to chuſe their own reward. 
Theſe when they had conſulted together agreed to deſire nothing more but 
leave to build a Temple at their own expence to Women's Fortune. The 
Senate highly applauded their diſintereſted nobleneſs of ſpirit, but would 
nct allow them to pay either for the temple or the ſtatue that was to be 
worſhiped in it. Theſe were erected at the publick charge in the place 
where Veturia had overcome the obſtinacy of her ſon ; and Valeria who 
tad counſelled fo fortunate a deputation was the firſt Prieſteſs of this ſanc- 
wry. 

Early the next morning after Coriolanus's conference with his mother, 
ne broke up his camp, and peaceably marched his army homewards, No- 
body had the boldnels to contradict his orders, though many were exceed- 
ingly diſſatisfied with his conduct, while others excuſed it, being more af- 
kitcd with his filial reſpect to his mother than with their ow intereſts. ; As 
ſoon as he was arrived in the territory of the Volſci, he made a preſent - 

F ; [ 
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v. of R. 265. the ſoldiers of all the ſpoil which had fallen to his ſhare during the whol 


Bef. F.C. 487. 
22 Conſulſhip. 


ment both from the Yo 
at Rome, the People ſhewed neither joy nor grief; and perhaps they wer: 


campaign, and then diſmiſſed them. This liberality increaſed their a. 

fection to him, fo that they made his apology. where-ever they went. 
But now Tullus, jealous of the efteem and credit which his rival hag 

gained with the ſoldiers, no ſooner ſaw him return to Antium, but he laid 


| hold of this opportunity to deſtroy him, publickly giving out, that he had 
' betray'd the intereſt of the Yolſci. Coridlanus, in order to clear himſel, 


deſired he might anſwer for his conduct before the general Council of the 
Nation. An Aſſembly was accordingly held; but when the Romas, 


after certain Orators, appointed for that purpoſe, had laid their charg: 


againſt him, was beginning his defence, Tullus, who no leſs feared hi; 
. 5 — than his valour, raiſed a tumult, by advantage of which b 
Agents threw themſelves upon him and ſtabbed him; the miſerable and 
almoſt unavoidable fate of all thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to take arm; 

againſt their country. 
Such was the end of this great man, too haughty indeed for a Repub- 
lican, but who by his ex qualities and ſervices deſerved a better treat: 
ei and the Romans. When his death was known 


not ſorry that the Volſci had freed them from the perplexity of recalling : 
Patrician whom they no longer feared, and ſtil] hated. The Senate hoy- 
ever permitted the Roman Ladies, at their requeſt, to wear mourning for 
him ten months. | 

As for the Volſci, the ſoldiers who had ſerved under this great Captain 


exceedingly lamented his death, and the people of Antium performed mag- 


nificent obſequies for him, erecting a ſtately tomb to his memory. 

Not many days after the news of Coriolanus's death, the Conſuls marct- 
ed a numerous army from Rome to the frontiers of the Volſci, yet without 
attempting any thing. The Volſci and Aqui in conjunction had again 
taken the field, and quarrelling about the choice of a — had fought 
a bloody battle with each 'other. But notwithſtanding that the Conſul 
had notice of this, their cowardice was ſuch, that they made no advantage 
of the accident, but returned to Rome, where they were received by tic 


people with hootings and reproaches. 


CH A P. XIV. 


$. I. Two brave and able Captains, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinnius Sabinus 
being promoted to the Conſulate, they recover the reputation of the ROW 
arms by the victories they obtain over the Volſci and Hernici. $. U. 
Dey are ſucceeded by Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) and Proculus 
Virginius. Caſſius concludes an alliance with the Hernici upon e. 
zobich diſpleaſe the Senate. F. III. He aſpires to make himſelf King © 
Rome; and to gain the People, propoſes for the firſt time the AGRAS14" 


Law (or the law for dividing the conquered lands among ihe mo 7 
2 ome 
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Rome) and that the Latines and the Hernici (newly become allies of Rome, 
and ate to the rights of citizenſhip) may ſhare with the Romans in 
that diſtribution. F. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles to the paſſing of 
this law, with the reaſons of that oppoſition. F. V. The Conſul Virginius 
and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. F. VI. The ariful conduct of the Tri- 
zune Rabuleius to draw an advantage to the People from the diſpute be- 
tween the Conſuls. F. VII. Caſſius to get his law paſſed brings great 
numbers of Latines and Hernici zo Rome to vote for it. His Collegue 
orders them to leave the City. F. VIII. The Senate to you the contention 
decree a Partition of the conquered lands, but poſtpone the execution of their 
% abius and Serv. Cornelius) ſhall bave en- 


decree ill the Conſuls ele ( 
Caſſius is arraigned before the People for 


tered upon their office. F. 
treaſon, condemned and executed. 


ni of being governed by men of no other merit but a 
pliableneſs to their will, choſe two Conſuls for the next year 
who had ſignalized their W and ability in war. Theſe 
were Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinnius Sabinus. The former marched againſt V. of R. 266. 
the Hernici, the latter againſt the Yol/ci, Aquilius gained a compleat victo- Beſ. J. C. 486. 
ry, and took the enemies camp. Nor could the Volſci, who had been ſo 23 Conſulſip. 
formidable under the conduct of Coriolanus, withſtand the troops command- 
ed by the Conſul Sicinnius, They were entirely defeated, and their Ge- 
neral Attius Tullus lain in the battle. 
$. II. THESE ſucceſſes confirmed the Romans in their new reſoluti- 
on of beſtowing the Conſulate on none but brave warriors ; ſo that Sp. 
Caſſius (who had been twice Conſul before, and had obtained a tri- V. of R. 267. 
umph) was with Proculus Virginius, a Patrician of known courage, ap- Bef.7.C.485. 
pointed to that dignity for the year following. It fell to Virginius's lot Conſulſhip. 
to make war with the Aqui ; but theſe, upon the rumour of the Roman 
army's approach, retiring with all their effects into their Cities, and the 
Conſul not being in a condition to undertake a ſiege, he returned to 
Rome without having performed any exploit. All ne gooey of the cam- 
paign was reſerved for his Collegue Calas He marched againſt the Her- 
nici, and by the meer terror of his arms reduced them to ſubmit and to 
ſue for peace and an alliance with the Republic. The Conſul however 
would conclude no alliance with them till the Senate had paſſed a decree 
lor it, a deference which ſo obliged the Fathers, that in return they left it 
wholly to him to fix the conditions of the treaty, promiſing to ratify what- 
ever he ſhould determine, 
Ca/ſiui's behaviour upon this occaſion was not anſwerable to the Se- 
nate's 1 He was a man naturally vain and oſtentatious, al- 
ways extolling his own ſervices, deſpiſing thoſe of others, and aa 
to himſelf alone all the glory of any good ſucceſs. Blinded by his inordi- 
"ate ambition he had for a long time ſecretly aſpired even to the royalty, ſo 
olemnly proſcribed by the laws. He imagined that by driving the 
Vor. I. EY contention 


T2 People of Rome having now experienced the inconve- 


238 
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D. Hal. B. 8. 
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contention between the two factions in the State ſomewhat farther than ir 
yet had gone, he ſhould be able to deſtroy them both, and upon their 
ruins to lay the foundation of his own advancement. In the purſuit of 
this ſcheme he had not heſitated about which party he ſhould join with; 
he had refolved at any rate to gain the affections of the People, who are 
always cheated by thoſe who know how to employ the ſpecious bait of 
pretending to promote their intereſts. His —— had nu appeared 
during his ſecond Conſulate, when the eſtabliſhment of Triboneſhip 
was in diſpute, Indeed his condeſcenſions to the People at that time might 
be imputed to an earneſt deſire of ſeeing them reunited with the Patric. 
ans; a zeal not peculiar to him, but common to many of the beſt men 
in the Republic. But Caſſius on the preſent occaſion entirely convinced 
the Senate that his views and intereſts were very different from thoſe of 
the Commonwealth. 

The firſt proof he gave of his exceſſive preſumption after he had got 

wer from the Senate to make the treaty with the Hernici, was his demand. 
ng a triumph, an honour due to ſuch Generals only as had fought ſome 
important battle with ſucceſs, and had left at leaſt 5000 of the enemy 
dead upon the ſpot. Caſſius in this campaign had fought no battle; never- 
theleſs by his great credit he obtained his demand. 

This favour granted, he immediately with a haughty confident air produ- 
ced to the Senate the treaty which, without having previouſly communicated 
the articles of it to them, he had actually concluded with the Hernici; and 
it app to be only a copy of that which in his ſecond Conſulate he had 
made with the Latines. He had not deprived the Hernici of any pan 
of their lands, and he had granted them the ſo much deſired titk 
of Allies and Citizens of Rome; ſo that he had ſhewed the fame indulgence 
to a conquered People, who were utter ſtrangers to the Romans, as had 
been ſhewn to a Nation allied to them by blood, and from whom they 
had received important ſervices. So extraordinary a proceeding in relation 
both to the matter of the treaty and the manner of imparting it to the Cen- 

feript Fathers, extreamly alarmed the greateſt part of them, and leftthem 
no room to doubt of his having ſome private views prejudicial to the State, 
And it was not long before he gave them more ſolid grounds of diſquiet 

The very next day after his triumph he, according to cuſtom, convened 
an Aſſembly of the People, to give them an account of what he had done 
for the ſervice of the Republic during the campaign. But as he had done 
nothing this year that was ſufficiently ſhining or the panegyrick he would 
make upon himſelf, he went back to his former ſervices. He ſet forth, 
that in his firſt Conſulate he had ſubdued the Sabines; that he had given 
a laſtre to his ſecond by the ſhare he had in the erection of the Tribuneſhip, 
and the reconcilement of the People with the Senate, and by bringing the 
Latines to a firm and ſincere union with Rome; and that now in his "ny 

c 
* Livy (B. 2.) ſays, that for three years after the battle of © ap pry happenec r 
257 of Rome) there was neither peace nor war between the Latines and the Reman. * 
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he had already i the Hernici into the Commonwealth, and pro- V. of R. 267. 
poſed before the end of his Magiſtracy to render the condition of the Ple- 170 
beians ſo happy, that they ſhould no longer envy that of the Patricians. 
With this fine promiſe he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, leaving every body full 
of an impatient deſire to have it explained. 

The day following Caſſius convened the Senate, and there made a long 
ſpeech in praiſe of the Plebeians, obſerving particularly that Rome owed 
to them not only her liberty, but alſo the Empire ſhe had acquired over 
one part of her neighbours. He then added, that to him it ſeemed very 
unjuſt, that ſo brave a People, who 2 expoſed their lives to enlarge 
the bounds of the Republic ſhould languiſh in a ſhameful poverty, and 
all the fruit of their conqueſts be enjoyed by the Senate and the body of 
the Nobility, That the conditioa of the poor ought to bear ſome ſort of 
equality with that of the rich; and that in order thereto, he thought the 
beſt way would be to have an exact account taken of all the lands which be- 
longed to-the Public, and which the Patricians had ſeized for their private 
uſe, and a new diviſion made in favour of the poor Plebeians. It was then, 
ſays Livy, that the AoARIAN Law was propoſed for the firſt time. 

Caſſius added further, that he likewiſe — it but equitable, that the 
poor Citizens of Rome ſhould be re- imburſed whatever money had 
= for the corn which Gelo the Sicilian King had made a preſent of to the 
— "SL and which ought to have been diſtributed gratis among the 

ple. 

$. IV. IT would be difficult to expreſs the ſurpriſe, indignation, and 
rage of the Senate, at the Conſul's propoſal about the publick lands. But 
in order to give a true notion to what a degree it was ruinous to the Great, 
and deſirable by the People, it may be proper to ſome part of what * 
has been already ſaid with relation to theſe ublick lands, When the 
Romans had gained any conſiderable advantage over their neighbours, 
they ſeldom granted them without taking from them part of their 
territory, which was rough nr incorporated with that of Rome. This 
was indeed the moſt uſual deſign of their wars, and the chief fruit which 
they looked for from their victories. One part of theſe conquered lands 
was fold to reimburſe the State for the e of the war, another por- 
tion was diſtributed gratis among poor Plebeians newly ſettled at Rome, 
who had no inheritance of their own. Parcels of theſe lands were ſome- 
times Jet out to farm, and the occupiers paid the rent in money, or elſe in 
fruits or in corn, which were fold, and the produce brought into the public 
treaſury, And laſtly, as the chief wealth of the Romans in thoſe days con- 
ſiſted in cattle and flocks, what remained of theſe conquered lands was left 
n commons, and to ſerve for paſtures. 


by what Dionyſus here puts into the mouth of Caſſius, it would ſeem, that though the Latines, 
«pon their ſubmiſſion after that battle, were made to hope a renewal of the ancient alliance 
with them, it was not executed till three years after, in the ſecond Conſulate of Caffus, 
which was in the year of Rome 260. 

11 2 Such 
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Y. of R. 267. Such a diſpoſition would have baniſhed poverty out of the Republic, 
Bef. J. C 485. and bound the Citizens to its defence, if the greedy Patricians had not de- 
* P: prived the common People of their ſubſiſtence : tracts of land of prodigious 
extent, ſet apart for the ſupport of the whole State, became inſenſibly the 
patrimony of a few private perſons. If any parcel were ſold to defray the 
charges of a war, the Senators who were the only rich men in thoſe times, 
being the directors of the ſale, cauſed it to be adjudged to themſelves ata 
very inconſiderable price; ſo that the public treaſury hardly received any 
advantage from it. By means of the fame authority they took either under 
borrowed names, or elſe in their own, the lands that ought to have been 
let out to farm to poor Plebeians, to help them to maintain their children, 
Oſtentimes by ill-defigned loans and accumulated uſuries, they got poſſeſ- 
fion of the ſmall inheritances which the people had received from their an- 
ceſtors. Laſtly, the rich, by ſetting the land-marks of their eſtates fur- 
ther and further, by degrees had ſwallowed up and confounded moſt of 
the commons; ſo that neither the State in general, nor the Plebeians in 
icular, received any benefit worth mentioning from theſe common 
nds. The poſſeſſors of them had incloſed them with walls; houſes were 
built upon them ; troops of ſlaves taken priſoners in war manured them 
for the account of the great men of Rome; and now a long preſcription 
had covered theſe uſurpations. The Senators and Patricians. had hardly 
any other income beſides theſe public lands, which had paſſed ſuccelively 
through different families by deaths, partition, or ſale. 

Whatever ſhew of equity there was in Caſſius's propoſal, it was impoſ- 
ſible to bring it into a law without ruining at once the Senate and chief 
Nobles, and raiſing an infinite number of law-ſuits in relation to bonds for 
perfopnance of covenants, and making conveyances good; and accord- 
ingly moſt of the Senators ſtood up againſt him with great animoſity. 
Without any reſpect to his dignity, they publickly reproached him with 
his pride, his ambition, and the deſire he had of creating new troubles in the 
Commonwealth. They loudly declared that Cafius did not act ſo much 
like a Conſul as like a ſeditious Tribune. 

Caſſius always expected to find in the great men of Rome a general aver 
ſion to his propoſal. But as he flattered himſelf that the People, ever fond 
of novelties, and enticed by the hopes of mending their fortunes, would de- 
clare in his favour, he convened anew Aſſembly ; and to a great many things 
which he ſaid in contempt of the Nobility and in favour of the People, hc 
added, that it would be wholly the fault of the latter, if they did not free 
themſelves at one ſtroke from the indigence to which the avarice of the 
Patricians had reduced them: that all they had to do for this purpoſe, wi 
1 make a ſolemn law for the partition of the conquer'd lands in their own 

vour. 

Had Ca/ſius ſtopt here, ſays Dionyſius, he mi haps have ſucceec- 
ed in his deſign To * ſecure Ce — and 
creatures abroad as well as at home, he adviſed alſo, that by the fame 
law, the People ſhould admit the Latines and Hernici to ſhare wich A* 
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in the diſtribution, To make the People reliſh this part of his propoſal, V. of R. 267. 
he inſinuated to them, that it would be a means more effectually to ſecure Bf. 7 * 
them in the poſſeſſion of their portion of the lands; for that thoſe two aan 
Nations being united with them in one common intereſt, would be a 
ſupport to them in caſe of any after attempt to diſpoſſeſs them; and he 
added, that tho? their eſtates would not be ſo conſiderable in this caſe, 
yet it was better to have ſmaller eſtates with ſecure poſſeſſion, than to have 
greater with uncertainty of holding them. 
$. V. THE People at firſt received this propoſal with great ap- 
plauſes ; but moſt of the Tribunes, who could not without jealouſy fee a 
Patrician and a Conſul endeavouring to get the confidence of the multi- 
tude, kept a profound ſilence, which hindered their adherents and the 
heads of the tribes from declaring openly for the law. Not but that both 
the one and the other were ſenſible of what advantage it would be to the 
People, as we ſhall find hereafter ; but they were unwilling that the Peo- 
ple ſhould be obliged for it to a Patrician. 
Virginius, Caſſius's College in the Conſulate, did not attack it directly: 
he pretended on the contrary to be ſenſible of the juſtice of it in general; 
but to elude the publication of it, he highly blamed Caſſius for his ſhame- 
ful deſign of putting the conquerors and the conquered upon an equality. 
At the ſame time he let fall Th ſuſpicions againſt his Collegue, as if by 
that extraordinary diſtribution propoſed in favour of the old enemies of 
Rome, he had ſought to make them his creatures to the prejudice of the 
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* This account of Cafias's affair, is ac- 
cording to Dion. Hal. and not according to 
Livy, whom Mr. Vertot has choſen to follow 
in ſome circumſtances of this event; tho 
what he has taken from Livy does not ſeem 
to be very conſiſtent with what, to compleat 
his relation, he has borrowed from Dionyſius. 

Livy ſays, that the Hernici were deprived 
by the Remans of two thirds of their lands. 
That Caſius was for aſſigning one of theſe 
thirds to the Latines, the other to the Roman 
People, among which latter he was alſo for 
dividing ſome other publick lands before 
conquered, and now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Patricianz, And the ſame Author makes the 
complaint brought againſt Caſius by his Col- 

Virginia to be, that he had not taken 
from the Hernici all their lands, but had left 
them one third, and that of the two thirds ta- 
ken he was for giving one to the Latines. 

This account Mr. Yertot follows, but I do 
dot ſee how it can well accord with what he 
adds to it, namely, that the Hernici, by the 
league which Caſſius concluded with them, 
were admitted to the rights of Roman Citizen- 
ſhip, and that Caffius treated the vanquiſhed 
< favourably as if they had been victorioue. 


According to what Dionyfius relates, Caſſius 
not only 2 the Hernici in poſſeſſion of all 
their own lands, but was for giving them, as 
Allies and Citizens of Rome, a ſhare in lands 
formerly conquered by the Romans. And in- 
deed, had the queſtion, as far as it concerned 
the Latines, been as Mr. Vertot (after Livy) 
repreſents it, only this, whether the Latines 
ſhould ſhare in lands lately taken from the 
Hernici, the advice which (according to Diony - 
frus) Sempronius Atratinus gave the Senate, and 
which Mr. Vertot has inſerted in his relation, 
could never have been thought pertinent by 
the Aſſembly. Caſſius had brought great 
numbers both of the Latines and Hernici to 
Rome, to ſupport him in his project about the 
diviſion of the conquered lands. In order to 
quiet theſe ſtrangers, Sempronius adviſed the 
Senate to give them this anſwer, That it was 
very unreaſonable for them to expect any 
ſhare in lands which Reme had conquered be- 
fore her alliance with them. What fort of 
anſwer would this have been to give the 
Latines, who had been allies of Rome for 
ſeven years paſt, — the lands in queſtion 
were but juſt conquered ? 
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v. of R. 267. Commonweal : „ What can be his intent, ſaid be, in ing that the 
Bef. 7 e « Latines and the Hernici ſhould ſhare with the Romans in the public 
24 Conſulſnip. 44 lands, unleſs to plane himſelf a way to the tyranny ? Rome has cauſe to 
« fear that thoſe Nations, ſtill jealous of her greatneſs notwi | 
« their new alliance, may one day come to ſet Caſſius at their head like x 
« ſecond Coriolanus, and under his conduct attempt to render themſelytʒ 
«© maſters of the Government.” | 
This compariſon with Coriolanus, a Patrician whoſe memory was { 
odious to the People, cooled the firſt heat of many of them for the te- 
ception of Caſſius's law. Nay the Tribunes themſelves oppoſed it now 
with warmth, and even gave intimations that they ſuf] the Author of 
it. Nevertheleſs great numbers of the poorer ſort adhered to Caſſius, beliey. 
ing that what was ſaid of his ambition was only a pretext to hinder them 
from the benefit of that liberality he had propoſed in their favour. 
$. VI. ONE day when Caſſius and Virginius were diſputing before 
the People, Rabuleius an artful Tribune, ſtepping forth, told the Aſſem- 
bly he had ſomething to offer which he believed would put an end tothe 
conteſt. Silence being preſently made, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
two Conſuls, The law in queſtion, does it not conſiſt of theſe two articles, 
« A diſtribution of the Dlic lands in favour of the Roman Citizens, 
« and the admiſſion of the Latines and Hernici to ſhare with them in that 
«« diſtribution ?* The Conſuls anſwered that it did. And you Cain, 
purſued the Tribune, are for having the People confirm both theſe articles, 
is not this your deſire ? Caſſius anſwered that it was. Rabuleius then aſked 
Virginius whether he had any objection to the firſt article. Yirginius an- 
ſwered that he had not, and that he only oppoſed the ſecond, 1 9 
the Tribune turning to the People, You ſee, ſaid be, that our Con- 
«« ſuls are agreed as to the main point, which concerns your intereſts; 
« Jet us be content with this, and leave the other article to be conſidered 
« of hereafter.” 
$. VII. THE Aſſembly highly applauded this motion, fo that Ca 
fius not knowing what to ſay, and being quite aſhamed of his ill ſuccel 
diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. He went home, and pretending ſickneſs, ſtirred 
no more abroad for ſome days. He ſpent this time in contriving new ex- 
ients to get his law paſſed. Finding that his party grew daily weaker, 
e ſent. privately for a great number of Latines and Hernici to come to 
Rome, ſignifying to them, that in quality of Roman Citizens they ougit 
to be preſent at the next Aſſembly, and aſſiſt in getting a ratification of 
the partition which he had propoſed in their favour. | 
Upon this ſummons, great crowds of thoſe new Citizens imraediate!y 
flocked to Rome. Caſſius was indifferent whether the law was receive! 
or not; he had propoſed it only with a view of raiſing a ſedition, and of 
. putting himſelf at the head of one of the parties, to make himſelf malter 
#4 of the Government. The oppoſition of the Tribunes diſconcerted all ts 
pid fl A meaſures. To engage the People to join him, he never went thro' tt 
bs City without a numerous guard of Latines and Hernici, Virginius, in 95 
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to diſperſe this faction, publiſhed an edict, requiring all perſons of V. of R. 267. 
— — who were not ſettled — Rome, to — the Bef. J. C. 485 
Cir forthwith, Cen oppoſed this ener, and a Herald by his order pub- *+ * 
liſhed another to the direct contrary effect, permitting all ſuch as were in- 
rolled Citizens to remain there. The two Magiſtrates being equally re- D. Hal. B. 8. 
ſolved to be obey d, their lictors were quarrelling and fighting every mo- 
ment; and this competition between the two parties, ſeemed to threaten a 
Civil War. 
$. VIII. THE Senate apprehenſive of this fatal evil, and perceiving 
alſo that the oppoſition of the Tribunes to Caſſius's propoſal, was only to 
get the management of the affair out of his hands, aſſembled extraordinari- 
ly, to conſult meaſures, both to quiet the tumult, and to prevent any future 
attempts of the Tribunes in favour of the Law in queſtion. Several opi- 
nions were offered: the advice of Appius, that intrepid defender of the 
laws, was, that in order to appeaſe the People's juſt complaints, the Senate 
ſhould name ten Commiſſioners to take an exact account of ſuch lands as 
belonged originally to the Public. That they ſhould ſell one part of thoſe 
lands for the uſe of the treaſury, diſtribute another part among the poorer 
Citizens, who had no land of their own, reſtore the commons, and place 
ſufficient land-marks where-ever they were neceſſary, the want of which 
had cauſed the abuſes that were then complained of. That as to the re- 
mainder of thoſe lands, they ſhould never be leaſed out for a longer time 
than five years, and always at the full rent, and that the produce ſhould 
be employ'd in providing corn and pay for thoſe Plebeians who went to 
the war, He added, that this regulation would hinder the People from 
thinking any more of the partition propoſed by Caſſius ; and that they 
would undoubtedly prefer corn, money, and a certain ſubſiſtence during 
the whole campaign, to a ſlip of land which they muſt cultivate with the 
ſweat of their brows z and that he knew no ſurer way of reforming the an- 
cient abuſes, than to reſtore things to the ſpirit of their primitive inſtitution. 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, a man much reſpected by the Senate, highly 
approved of Appius's advice : he only added to it, that they ought to 
give the Allies who had been lately made Citizens of Rome, to under- 
ſtand, that they had no reaſonable pretence to a ſhare of thoſe lands 
T, which the Romans had conquered before the alliance; that each Nation 
to might diſpoſe as it thought f of its own territory and conqueſts ; and that 
38 for ſuch lands as ſhould be won by their joint forces, the Republic, in 


of — — of them, would have regard to the aſſiſtance ſhe received from 
ies. 

ly The advice of theſe two Senators formed the Senatus-conſultum. But 
ed 3 the eſtates of the principal men in Rome lay wholly in thoſe conquered 
of lands, moſt of the Senators, who would have been ruined by ſuch a re- 
ter gulation, got it added to the Senatus-conſultum, in order to ſtave off the 
his execution of it, that whereas the Conſulate of Caſſius and Virginius was 
the upon the point of expiring, nothing ſhould be done in it till Q, Fabius 
2 ad Ser, Cornelius, the Conſuls elect, entered upon their office, and 5 

2 they 
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they ſhould be impowered to name the Decemvirs, who were to regulate 
the affair of the partition of the lands. Nay, and the chief of the &. 
nate reſolved among themſelves to impeach Caſſius, and to proſecute him 
to the utmoſt, in order to intimidate all ſuch as might be tempted for the 
future to ſtir in this affair. 

$. IX. SOME authors tells, that as ſoon as the two new Conſul; 
had taken poſſeſſion of their dignity, Caſſius's own father was the man 
who accuſed him to the Senate of having endeavoured to make himſch 
the Tyrant of his Country; and that like another Brutus, having laid the 
proofs of his ſon's crime before a full Aſſembly, he took him home to his 
own houſe, and there cauſed him to be put to death in the preſence of his 
whole family. But Dionyſius informs us, that Cæſo Fabius, brother to the 
firſt Conſul, and Valerius, nephew of Poplicola, both Quæſtors, made 
themſelves parties in this affair, and that they having convened an Aſſem. 
bly of the People, according to the power appertaining to their office, ac. 
cuſed Caſſius of having introduced foreign troops into the City, with deſign 
to oppreſs the liberty of his countrymen. 0 

Caſſius appeared in the Aſſembly dreſſed in a mourning habit, conform. 
able to his preſent circumſtances. To engage the People to conſider his 
cauſe as their own, he repreſented to them, that the Senate, whatever 
they might pretend, did in truth attack them in his perſon, and that the 
only thing which had drawn upon him the hatred of the Patricians wa 
his propoſal to have the public lands, which they had unjuſtly ſeized for 
their own uſe, divided among the poor Plebeians. This plea made no im- 
preſſion upon the audience. The very meaneſt, the moſt indigent of thele 
generous Romans thought ſlavery to be far more ng mp than po- 
verty ; and every thing which came from a man fo juſtly ſuſpected of a 
dangerous ambition was heard with univerſal indignation. He was con- 
demned by the unanimous voice of all his fellow-citizens ; and becaule 
of the late example of Coriolanus, whoſe baniſhment had proved of ſuch 
dangerous conſequence, Caſſius was ſentenced to die. This eminent Sc- 
nator, who had been thrice Conſul, and honoured with two triumphs, was 
thrown down from the top of the Tarpeian Rock ; and the Patrician; 
had the ſatisſaction of deſtroying by the hands of the Plebejans a declared 
advocate for the intereſts of the People. 


T 


§. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means te 
divert them a while from the affair of the AcRaRtan Law. \. II. 
L. Emilius with Cæſo Fabius, and M. Fabius with L. Valerius 4% 
ſucceſſively choſen Conſuls. In the Conſulſhip of the latter the war wih 
the Volſci breaking out afreſh, the Tribune Mznius proteſts again 
any levies for the ſervice, till ſomething eſfectual be done in relation i e 
Agrarian Law, The Conſuls by a ſtratagem get the better of his apf. 
2 0/7 
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on. F. III. The Senate at the next aſſembly for chuſing Conſuls endeavour 
to obtain that dignity for —— Claudius (the ſon of the firſt Appius ſo 
often mentioned.) The Tribunes to binder it excite ſuch a tumult, that 
there is no poſſubility of proceeding in the election. The Republic falls in- 
to an Interregnum. Sp. Lartius being Interrex quiets the contention be- 
tween the two parties. They agree to give the Faſces to C. Julius and Q. 
Fabius, the firſt a creature of the Tribunes, the ſecond a man zealous for 
the Senate. Theſe Conſuls take the field againſt the Veientes; and for 4 
while all is quiet at Rome. F. IV. The next eleflion raiſes new diſputes. 
Sp. Furius and Cæſo Fabius (a ſecond time) are choſen, each party bav- 
ing a Conſul to its liking. The Tribune Icilius, in imitation of Mznius, 
oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a war with the Aqui and Veientes. Ap- 
pius Claudius ſuggeſts a firatagem to the Senate by which they carry their 
point againſt Icilius. The Conſuls take the field. 


$. I, HE reſolute proceeding, and the bold ſtroke that was given „ ef p 268. 
| in the affair of Caſſius, quite ſtunned the multitude. It DEI Gone 


was ſome time before a word was heard of any farther 25 Conſulſhip. 
enquiries about the public lands, the execution of the Sena- 
tus-conſultum, or the nomination of the Decemvirs. This great affair 
became one of thoſe ſtate-myſteries which no-body dares to touch upon. 
Nevertheleſs the neceſſities of the common People at length revived their 
complaints. They began to regret their loſs in Caſſius: They blamed 
themſelves for his death; and with a late acknowledgment, which was 
little better than meer ingratitude, gave uſeleſs praiſes to the memory of a 
man whom they themſelves had deſtroyed. | 
To divert the People from the affair of the Agrarian Law, the Conſuls 
had recourſe to the old expedient of a war; and as they knew that the 
Tribunes would oppoſe the neceſlary levies for the ſervice, they cauſed a 
rumour to be ſpread, that they were going to create a Dictator, and that 
Appius Claudius would be the man. This dreadful report made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the People, that they liſted themſelves without delay. 
Cornelius entered the Country of the Veientes, and Q; Fabius marched 
againſt the Volſci. Both Conſuls had fortunate expeditions. Fabius ſold 
all the ſpoils taken from the Volſci, and put the money into the hands of 
tne Juaſtors, not giving the leaſt part of it to his ſoldiers, 
9. II. THE Senate, fearing another Caſſius might get into the Con- 
{ulſhip, uſed all imaginable precautions to keep that ſupreme dignity from 
ling to any but ſuch Patricians as they might ſafely rely upon. Thus 
Lucius /Emilius with Caſo Fabius, and M. Fabius with Lucius Valerius, V. of R. 269. 
alned ſucceſſively to the Conſulſhip. In the reſolution which the Senate Bet. 7. C. 483. 
had taken of letting the Senatus-conſultum drop, they thought they could 26 Conlulſtup, 
ut this their ſecret deſign to any perſons more ſafely than to Ce/o 
"19115 and Lucius Valerius, the accuſers of Caſſius, and who had been 
'» inſtrumental in his deſtruction. The People ſaw the artfulneſs of this 
= * they perceived that none _ < into the COD 
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but ſuch as would be ſure never to nominate the Decemvirs who were tg 
proceed in the diviſion of the lands. In theſe circumſtances, the war, 
which was indeed almoſt continual, againſt the Volſci, being broke ou 
v. of R. 270. afreſh, and the Conſuls, A. Fabius and L. Valerius, having deſired ſome 
Bef. J. C. 482. recruits to compleat their legions, a Tribune named C. Menins oppoſed it, 
27 Conſulſhip. and publickly proteſted that he would never ſuffer any Plebeian to give his 
name to be inrolled till the Conſuls had firſt brought the Senatus- conſullun 
into a full Aſſembly of the People, and named thoſe Commiſſioners who 
D. Hal. B. g. were to put it in execution. The Conſuls, to extricate themſelves from 
Livy, B. 2. this perplexity, and to get over the Tribune's oppoſition, carried their Tri. 
bunal out of Rome, beyond the Juriſdiction of the Tribunes, whoſe poy. 
er and functions were confined within the City walls. The Conſuls then 
ſent a ſummons to the Plebeians that were to march into the field. Theſe, 
relying upon the Tribunes oppoſition, did not appear, and were under 
no apprehenſions, that while that ſubſiſted, the Conſuls would offer to 
ſeize them. But theſe Magiſtrates took another method to make them- 
ſelves obeyed , they did not return to Rome, being unwilling to have any 
conteſt with the Tribunes, but they gave orders for demoliſhing the coun- 
try ſeats and cutting down the trees belonging to the principal Plebeian who 
had refuſed to attend their ſummons. 

This military execution brought the People to their duty; they imme- 
diately ran and preſented themſelves before the Conſuls to receive their 
commands. Two armies were preſently formed, one to march againſt 
the Veientes, the other againſt the Volſci. The Conſuls being diffident of 
the good will of their troops, agreed to act only upon the defenſive; 
and M. Fabius who had to do with the Veientes, obſerved the agreement: 
but Valerius had a deſperate and bloody battle with the Volſci, without 
much advantage to either ſide. The friends of Valerius at Rome gave out 
that it was through want of affection in the ſoldiers to their General that he 
had not gained a compleat victory; but the ſoldiers in all their letters lad 
the fault upon the incapacity of their Leader. 

In the mean time Rome was alarmed with ſpectres and prodigies of al 
forts, ' and theſe together with the little ſucceſs of the Roman arms, were 
found by the Pontifices to be owing to the anger of the Gods, who had 
been ſerved by impure hands. Opimia, an unfortunate Veſta], was bu- 
ried alive for incontinence, and the Gods made propitious by expiatory fi- 
erifices. | | | 

F. III. THE Conſuls detained their ſoldiers in the field as long © 

flible to avoid new ſeditions; but the time for the election of new Mag! 
ſtrates drawing near, they were obliged to return to Rome and then diſcord 
raged again with more fury than ever. The principal men of the Senate, 

| who were the moſt nearly touched by the inquilition concerning the public 
lands, deſigned that poſt for Appius Claudius, the ſon of that Appius who hus 
been ſo often mentioned. He had inherited from his father a conſiderabl 
eſtate, a great number of clients, and particularly that haughtineſs and firm 
neſs of mind which had made him fo odious to the multitude, According) 
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the le would not hear of him, but demanded ſome of thoſe ancient Se- V. of N. 250. 
nators who had ſhewn themſelves moſt their friends. Each party remained ef. J C. 482. 
obſtinate in the reſolution they had taken. The Senate flattered themſelves *7 . 
that they ſhould carry this affair with a high hand in an Aſſembly by cen- 
turies. The Conſuls called it as uſual, and according to the power annexed 
to their dignity ; but the People, at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, made 
ſo much noiſe, and there were ſuch violent and bitter conteſts and diſputes, 
that it was impoſſible to proceed to the election that day. This was the pri- 
vate aim of the Tribunes, who, with a preſumptuouſneſs never before heard 
of, convened a ſecond Aſſembly the next day. The Conſuls and the Se- 
nate in a Body did not fail to be at it ; and they demanded of the Tribunes 
by what authority they durſt take upon them to preſide at the election of 
Conſuls. They reply'd, that their concern for the People's welfare obliged 
them to prevent their having Tyrants impoſed upon them for Magiſtrates ; 
and that if the Senate did not chuſe men of unqueſtionable characters, 
they ſhould find ways to prevent any election that might be prejudicial 
to the People. Some Senators, provoked at this audaciouſneſs, were im- 
mediately for having the firſt Conſul name a Dictator ; who by the ſo- 
vereign and abſolute power of his office might ſeverely puniſh the Au- 
thors of theſe innovations. But as there was room to fear that the People 
would openly revolt, the wiſer and more moderate part of the Senate 
thought it would be imprudent in ſuch a conjuncture to expoſe the Dicta- 
torial Authority to the danger of a conteſt with a whole People worke | up to 
fury. A more gentle courſe was taken, The Senate contented themſelves D. Hal. B. 8. 
with creating an u/er-Rex, as was practiſed during the regal State, upon 
any vacancy of the throne. This ſhort-hved Magiſtracy was given to 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, who delivered it over to Sp. Lartins, a man of 
a pacific ſpirit, and who had a talent for reconciling differences, As he 
probably „that, if the Senate continued obſtinate to promote Appius 
to the Conſulate, the oppoſition of the Tribunes and People would at 
length raiſe a fatal ſedition, he thought it was for the intereſt of the Com- 
monwealth to defer the advancement of Appius to more peaceful and fa- 
vourable times ; and he managed both parties fo artfully, that he pre- 
vailed on each to abate ſomewhat of its demands. It was concluded that 
the election ſhould be made as uſual, and by the votes of the centuries ; and 
te two parties agreed upon the perſons who ſhould be the new Conſuls. 
Union being re-eſtabliſhed upon theſe conditions, they proceeded only 


i for form ſake to the election. The Tribunes got the Conſular dignity be- 

| {towed upon C. Julius Tulus, whom every body knew to be of the People's V. of R. 271. 
0 party, and a ſlave to the Tribunes. The Patricians named for his Col- Bef. J. C. 481. 
. ge, 2, Fabins Vibulanus, deſcended of a family made illuſtrious by al- Conſuſnip. 
IC molt continual conſulates, and who without having ever offended the Peo- 

1 Pe, had nevertheleſs upon all occaſions ſtood up for the rights and prero- 

Ne gatives of the Senate. 

J Ie People flattered themſelves with hopes that having a Conſul at their 

1 evotion, they ſhould get the Commiſſioners to be named, and at length 
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v. of R. 271, obtain the partition of the lands. But a plain inſtance was then ſeen of the 


Bef. J. C. 481. 
28 Conſulſhip. 


difference there is between thoſe who by baſe and abject compliances raiſe 
themſelves to high ſtations, and thoſe who are naturally raiſed to them 


their perſonal merits, as. well as birth. C. Julius did indeed make ſome 


V. of R. 272. 
Bef. F.C. 480. 
29 Conſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 2. 
D. Hal. B. g. 
Zonaras, B. 2. 


Val. Max. B. 
9. c. 3. 


ſlight attempt to publiſh the Senatus-conſultum, but ſcarce durſt he ſo 
much as maintain his opinion againſt that of Fabius. The Senate's Con. 
ſul, if we may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, had aſſumed fo great a ſuperiority 
over the People's, tho* their dignities were equal, that there ſeemed to 
be but one Conſul in the Republic all this year. Fabius obliged his 
Collegue to go out of Rome with him, and to march againſt the Veienies, 
who had pillaged the territories of the Romans: theſe latter made re. 
33 and this expedition terminated in the ravaging of the enemy 
ountry. 

Theſe petty wars were the ordinary expedients uſed by the Conſuls, to 
divert the People from their complaints, and to give them, at the enemy: 
coſt, a ſubſiſtence that might make them forget their old claims. But 
this ſame People, by thus living almoſt continually in arms, became till 
more fierce and untractable, and the firſt interval of peace abroad was 
ſure to revive the diſcord at home. 

$. IV. THE civil feuds broke out afreſh upon the next election of 
Conſuls. The People, being tied up to chuſe none but Nobles, could at 
leaſt have wiſhed they might have had only ſuch of that order as were fa- 
vourers of the Plebeians. Nay it was loudly ſaid in the Aſſemblies, that 
*rwas enough the People would ſuffer the Conſuls to be always taken out 
of the body of Patricians, that to be forced likewiſe to receive ſuch as 
were moſt averſe to the partition of the lands was intolerable. The Senate 
on the other hand was for beſtowing that dignity only on thoſe in whom 
they found moſt courage and reſolution ; each party ſtood to its pretenſions 
with equal warmth ; but at length the affair was accommodated. They 
agreed to go by the ſame rule as in the laſt election. The People again 
named their Conſul, tho? ſtill one of the Patricians : this was Sp. Furius; 
and the Senate choſe Cæſo Fabius, the man who in his Quzſtorſhip had 
deſtroy'd Caſſius. The Aqui and Veientes having renewed their incur- 
ſions, the Conſuls ordered the People to take arms, but a Tribune 
named Sp. Icilius vigorouſly o — it. He declared he would make 
the ſame oppoſition againſt all the decrees that ſhould iſſue from the 
Senate, let the matter of them be what it would, till the Senatus-conſullun 
was brought into the Aſſembly of the People, and the Commiſſioners 
named in purſuance thereof: that it was juſt the ſame thing to him whe- 
ther the Country was ravaged by enemies, or unjuſtly poſſeſſed by ufur- 
pers. In the mean while the Aqui and Veientes with fire and ſword laid 
waſte the territory of Rome, and the Senate could do nothing to revenge t, 
thro? the obſtinacy of the Tribune who hindered their making any levis. 
In this perplexity, Appius, that Senator juſt before ſpoken of, thought of 
an expedient which proved very ſucceſsful. He repreſented that the 


power of the Tribuneſhip was formidable only by the union of 1 Tri 
unes; 
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bunes; and that if the oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune could ſuſpend the V. of R. 272. 
execution of a decree of the Senate, it had the ſame force as to reſo- Bef J. C. 480. 
ltions of his Collegues: That there might poſſibly be a jealouſy among 25Conſulſhip. 
them, in which caſe endeavours ſhould be uſed to improve it to a divi- 

fion, and Privately to engage ſome one of them to enter into the Senate's 

intereſts. This advice was approved and followed; the Senators applied 

themſelves to gain the friend ip of the Tribunes, and they ſucceeded : 

four of that college declared in a public Aſſembly, that they could not 

bear that the enemy, by favour of the diviſions in the City, ſhould thus 

lay waſte the Country with impunity. Jcilivs had the ſhame and mortifi- 

cation of ſeeing his oppoſition over-ruled ; the People took arms, and 

followed the Conſuls to the war. 


C HAP. XVI. 


5. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not liking their General, will 
not ſuffer him e er any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a 
ſecond time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate. 
They obtain a ſignal viftory over the Hetrurians, 4 8 the bravery of 
the Fabii, who from this time become popular. F. III. Cæſo Fabius (a 
third time) and T. Virginius are choſen Conſuls. Cæſo defeats the qui 
and Veientes. F. IV. The Fabian family undertake alone to guard the 
frontiers againſt the Veientes, Caſo as ſoon as he has reſigned the 
Faſces (to L. Emilius and C. Servilius) joins the reſt of: his family in 

quality of PROcONSUL, @ new invented dignity. F. V. The Romans 

carry on the war againſt the Equi, Volſci and Veientes. Emilius af- 
ter a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the'laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to 

revenge himſelf on the Senate. §. VI. Int 9 Conſulſtip (of C. 

Horatius and T. Menenius) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. 

The miſerable fate of the Fabii. Te Hetrurian Arms prevail. But ibe 

next year's Conſuls (A. Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an 

entire overthrow. | 


. I, HE Conſul Furius, who conducted the war againſt the 
Aqui, being beloved by his ſoldiers, made a ſucceſsful 
Campaign: But the troops of Fabius, who were to act H. Hal. B. 9; 
inſt the Veientes, choſe rather to loſe their own honour, 
than gain him any glory. After a battle in which they behaved them- 
(clves bravely (ſo long as their lives were in danger) and even routed the 
enemy, they refuſed to purſue them and take their camp, leſt by making 
the victory compleat they ſhould procure Fabius a triumph at his return to 
ne; and not content with this they ſtruck their tents the following night, 
nd began their march towards the City. The Conſul finding it impoſſi- 
ale to govern them, put the beſt face he could upon the matter, ſounded a 
*cat, and returned with them. 
F. II. IT. 
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$. II. I T was now growing a cuſtom in the Republic to have one of 
the Conſuls choſen according to the inclinations of the People, and the 


3 Conlullhip. Other according to thoſe of the Senate. The Patricians caſt their 


* A 2d time. 


D Hal. B 9. 
Liry, B. 2. 


again upon the Fabian family, and gave their voices to Marcus * Fabin 
notwithitanding his brother Ce/o had been fo diſagreeable to the army the 
laſt year; and the People promoted Cn. Adaulius Cincinnatus to be his 
Collegue. Much depended on the wiſdom and unanimity of theſe two 
Magittrates, for the Republic was now threatened by a prodigious army 
of Hetrurians, who were encouraged to the war by the diviſions in 
Rome, and the ſpirit of mutiny that had appeared among the Reman ſol- 
diers in the camp. - | | | 

Pontificius, one of the Tribunes, would on this occaſion have renew'd 
the old complaint, and hindered the neceſſary levies : but the Senators 
ſucceſsfully repeated the artifice of Claudius, and forces were raiſed to the 
number of 20000, which were equally divided between the two Conſuls, 
They both palſs'd the Tiber, and encamped near Veii, at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other, but they had ſo little dependence on the affection of their 
troops, that they kept quiet within their entrenchments. This was very 
unuſual with the Romans, and the enemy triumphed upon it, as believing 
it to proceed from fear of them. 

At this time happened an accident which — the divination of 
the Augurs who attended the Conſul Marlins. Lightning fell the 
Conſuls tent, threw down a pan of coals, damaged his arms, killed his 
war horſe, and even ſome of his ſervants. Thoſe Diviners declared that 
his camp would be taken by the enemy, upon which prediction he quit- 
ted it the ſame night, and joined his army to that of Fabius. The Han. 
rians ſeized the deſerted camp, and concluding that Manlizs had carred 
his own ill fate along with him, did not doubt but they ſhould ſoon be 
maſters alſo of the other, They came confidently therefore and infulted 
the united armies in their intrenchments, calling them women and cowards, 
and daring them to come out and fight. Hereupon, thoſe very ſoldier: 
who but a little before had plotted together not to fight upon any account, 
now murmured and mutiny*d, becauſe they were not inſtantly led to battle. 
Many of them were ſo eager for an ingagement, that the Conſuls, to pte. 
vent their falling upon the enemy without orders, were obliged ro take away 
their arms. But then the ſoldiers came in crowds about the General 
tents, making great clamours; and Fabius ſeized that op nity to 
reproach them with their former behaviour, and to increafe their ardour, 
by expreſſing a diffidence of their courage and honour. They inſtantly 
cry'd out, Lead us on, and lay aſide your ſuſpicions. One Flavoleius a cen. 
turion, in great eſteem among the troops, hearing this, got upon an em. 
nence, and addreſſing himſelf to them, ſaid, Fellow foldiers, do you lab. 
the ſame oath that I am now going to take. He then drew his ſword, and 
lifring it e Heaven, cried out, “ O great Jupiter! O Mars! and 
© thou , Whoſoever thou art, who puniſheſt breach of faith, 1 


call you to witneſs that I promiſe never to return to Rome till 1 — 
3 e Con- 
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« conquered,” The Conſuls, inferior officers, and all the ſoldiers made Y. of R. 2733 
the fame vow, and confirmed it by facrifices. After this the Generals re- Bf. . C. 420. 
ſtored the ſoldiers their arms, marched them out of the camp in ſilence and 3? p. 
order to an advan ground, and there drew them up. 
The enemy did not decline a battle: it was fought with great obſtina- 
cy on both ſides. The Conſul Manlius who led the . wing of the Ro- 
nam, and Quintus Fabius (brother to the other Conſul) who commanded 
the left, were killed ; nevertheleſs the victory fell to the Romans, and 
chiefly by the bravery of the Conſul Marcus Fabius, and his other brother 
Cæſo. 
Fe Conſul was ſo affected with the death of his brother Quintus, that „, ,, _ 
at his return to Rome he declined the honours of a triumph which had been B. f. Ch. 5. 
decreed him while yet in the camp. He entered the City in mourning, 
inging with him the bodies of his Collegue and brother, and mounting 
the Roſtra, made a panegyrick upon thoſe two heroes, without ſaying any 
ing of his own exploits. He then abdicated the Conſulſhip, that he 
ight not countenance the leaſt appearance of Monarchy, and leaving the 
Government in an Interregnum, he retired to take care of the wounds he 
had received in the action. From this time the Fabii became popular. 
$. III. CASO FABIUS, that General, whoſe ſoldiers had but a v. of R. 274. 
year before ſo grolly affronted him, was now choſen Conſul ®, tho' the Bef. J. C. 478. 
faſces for ſix years paſt had never been out of the hands of one or other 31 Confulltup, 
ef the three brothers. The Collegue whom the Centuries gave him was 3 time. 
. Virgimus, 
Thele Magiſtrates were no ſooner in office, but Fabius actuated by his 
new affection for the people, laboured to reconcile them with the Senate. 
Before the Tribunes preſented their petition concerning the conquered lands 
(which they did every year) he exhorted the Senators to prevent the com- 
plaints of the People, make the diſtribution themſelves of thoſe lands, 
and thereby put an end to the mutinies of the Commons for ever. But 
Fabius was not liſtened to; ſome rallied him on his new zeal for the 
ntereſts of the People, others murmurred at it, and others even accuſed 
him of ambition. 
He had better ſucceſs in his military expeditions. He marched an army 
agunſt the Aqui, and by the ſole terror of his preſence diſperſed them 
without fighting. After this he haſtened to the relief of the Conſul Virgi- 
uus, who, with the troops under his command, was ſurrounded by the 
Vrientes, and without timely aſſiſtance muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion. . 
He delivered his Collegue out of danger, and made the enemy retire. 
9. IV. NOR was this the only remarkable ſervice that Cæſo Fabius did 
the Republic in this his third Conſulate, The Romans being infeſted by 
the Veientes and other Hetrurians, who made frequent and miſchievous in- 
curſions into the territory of Rome; and the Senate being greatly at a 
loſs how to put a ſtop to them, Fabius to remedy this evil formed a pro- 
ct worthy of his affection for his Country. He aſſembled all the men 
of his own name and family and propoſed to them, that the T _— 
one. 
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Be C. ho Rome. Caſo Fabius had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces to them, but he 


32 Conſulſhip. defired permiſſion of the Senate to join his family. The Conſcript Fa 


A 24 time. 


the Latines, the Conſuls raiſed three armies. Æmilius led one againſt 
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alone, at their proper expence and hazard, take upon them to ſecure the 
frontiers againſt the Veientes. Theſe generous Patricians gladly conſented 
to the motion, and the affair being communicated to the Senate, was there 
approved and applauded. Early the next morning all the Fabii appeared 
under arms before Cz/o Fabius's door. They were 300 in number, of gif. 
ferent branches, but all originally ſprung from the ſame ſtock, The 
whole City, men, women and children, ran in crowds to ſee them, and 
made vows to Heaven for their preſervation. Marcus Fabius, who had 
laſt year gained the battle of ./ex, put himſelf at the head of the band, 
which was followed by about 4000 clients and vaſſals of the family ; and 
he led them all to the banks of the Cremera, a little river which runs into 
the Tiber. There they built a fort in a ſteep place, ſurrounded it wich 2 
double ditch, and erected towers at certain diſtances. Their manner of 
making war was this. They divided their forces into four ſmall partie, 
of which one ſtaid to guard the fort, while the other three marched int 
three ſeveral parts of the enemy's Country and pillaged it ; and nothing 
could be more ſucceſsful than their firſt expeditions, 

In the mean time L. Amilius * and C. Servilius were choſen Conſuls a 


thers readily conſented ; and to gain him the more reſpect created for him 
a new office, He was made PRo-consuL, a title which gave the perſon 
honoured with it a power over the troops he commanded, equal to that 
of a Conſul ; but no other authority. 

$. V. THE Republic being threatened with a war on the fide of 
Hetruria, and the Aqui and Volſci beginning to ravage the Country of 


the Veientes, who were ſtrengthened by other Hetrurians ; Servilius another 
againſt the Volſci; and S. Furius (with the title of Pro-conſul) the third, a- 
gainſt the gui. The Aqui fled at the approach of Furius. The Volſci re- 
pulſed Servilius, and forced him to Keep within. his camp. The Yan 
were defeated by Æmilius, and ſent a deputation to him to beg peace. Ami 
lius referred the Deputies to the Senate, and the Senate in return left it to him 
to ſettle the conditions of the treaty. Hereupon the Conſul ſhewed the J. 
ientes great indulgence. He granted them peace, without demanding hoſta- 
ges, or requiring any thing more of them than two months proviſions tor tus 
ſoldiers, and money to defray the expence of the war for fix months. 
This proceeding highly offended the Senate, inſomuch that they rejected h 
requeſt for a triumph. Nevertheleſs as he was a man of merit, he wa 
invited to employ 2 troops and {kill in ſuccouring his Collegue, who wi 
embarraſſed with the Volſcian war; and upon this condition the Fatber: pro- 
miſed to receive him again into favour. But Afmilius being excceding'y 
piqued at the refuſal he had met with, inſtead of marching to aſſiſt S. 
vilins, returned to Rome, disbanded his own army, and recalled that which 
Furius conducted againſt the Ægui. He then complained to the People d 
the proceedings of the Senate, who, he ſaid, were diſſatisfied at his hang 
3 expedited 
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ited the peace, for no other reaſon, but their deſire to ſtave off the 
execution of the Caſian law. Thus the angry Conſul convey'd his own 
reſentments into the minds of the People; and from that time the Tribunes 
renewed their invectives againſt the Senate, and their demand of the par- 
tition of the conguered lands. 

$. VI. SUCH vas the ſituation of affairs at Rome, when C. Horatius V. of R. 256. 
and T. Mſenenius entered upon the Conſulſhip. The Fabii ſtill kept their Bef. J. C. 476. 
— the Cremera, tho after the peace with the Veientes they had for 33 Conſulſhip. 

time but little opportunity of exerciſing their courage. But at length 
it was put to a fatal trial. It has been already obſerved, that Veii was 
one of the 12 Lucumonies or petty States of Hetruria. All the other 
Lucumonies being much diffatisfied with that treaty which the Veientes 
had made with Rome, gave them to underſtand, that they muſt either 
break — — — or ſuſtain a war againſt the reſt of the Hetrurian 
powers united. he Veientes in this dilemma choſe the former, and in 
purſuance of that reſolution, ſent to the Fabii to require them to demoliſh 
their fort and quit the frontiers. Hereupon hoſtilities were immediately re- 
newed, and all Hetruria took arms againſt the Romans. 

The Fabii had their uſual ſucceſs in every expedition and in every en- D. He. B. 9. 

gagement, till one day they were unfortunately ſurprized in an ambuſh out Ly, B. 2. 
of which the moſt intrepid courage could not ſecure them a ſafe retreat. 
The Veientes lodged a whole army of Hetrurians in a wood, and poſted 
centinels on all the eminencies, to give notice to the men lying in ambuſh, 
when they ſhould ſally out. Then they brought out all their cattle, and all 
their horſes, into a valley, as it were to feed them : and the guard that at- 
tended them appeared not to be great. This was enough to tempt the Fa- 
b; who marched out of their fort in a great body, and left no more men 
in it, than were neceſſary to defend it from a ſurprize. They advanced 
in good order; and upon their approach, the herdſmen and their guard 
fed. Whilft ſome of the Fabii purſued the runaways, to take them pri- 
loners, others ſeized the booty; and a ſmall number of them continued 
drawn up in order of battle. Immediately the Hetrurians came out of their 
ambuſh, ſurrounded and cut in pieces all thoſe who were buſied in driving 
together the cattle, that were diſperſed about the plain. As for thoſe of 
the Romans who kept their ranks, and formed a regular body, they 
uſed all their efforts to gain ſome eminence, where having the advantage 
of the ground they might at leaſt ſell their lives dear. But in this attempt 
ey fell into another ambuſh, and were quite encompaſſed with enemies. 
Nevertheleſs they did not loſe their courage. Drawing themſelves up into 
4 Cloſe compact body which faced every way, they renewed the fight 
"ith more vigour than ever, ſtill bearing forward towards a hill which 
ey had in view. They flew many of the Hetrurians, diſengaged them- 
«ves from the reſt, and gained the top of the hill. There they paſ- 
(1 the night without any proviſions, and till beſet by an army of ene- 
mes. The next morning, thoſe of the Fabii who had been left to 
guard the fort, being informed of the danger their relations were in, 

You, I, KI inſtantly 
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V. of R. 276. inſtantly flew to their relief, leaving buta very {mall number behind them. 
Bef. J. C. 476. As ſoon as the Hetrurians perceived them advancing in the plain, they 
33 Conlulihip. ſent out detachments to cut them off, and the? the latter made a brave re. 
ſiſtance, it was all in vain; not a man of them eſcaped. Not long after, 
thoſe who were on the top of the hill, being more preſſed by hunger and 
thirſt, than by any thing elſe, came down with the rapidity of a torrent, to 
break their way through the enemy, of whom they made a dreadful ſlaughter, 
The Hetrurians, aſtoniſhed at their loſſes, ſuſpended the heat of the action 
for ſome hours, and offered theſe brave men to let them pals, if they would 
throw down their arms, and give their words, that they would abandon 
the fort. But theſe conditions were deemed ſhameful by men thirſty of blood, 
and warmed with ftrong deſires of victory; and they choſe rather to run 
the hazard of dying all together with glory, than to ſave their lives by 
an action which they thought would reflect diſhonour on their family. They 
renewed the attack; upon which the Hetruriens immediately changed 
their way of fighting, and avoided a cloſe engagement z they kept at : 
-diſtance, and ſhowered darts and ſtones upon the Fabii. The latter held 
out ſome time againſt the unexpected ftorm, and puſhed forwards, like 
lions, on the enemy, who durſt not come near them. But at length the 
Hetrurians perceiving that the {words of the Romans were moſt of them 
broken, and their bucklers ſplit in pieces, they then, and not till then, ver- 
ured'to attack them, man to man, What cannot men in deſpair do! The 
Fubii threw themſelves with fury into the midſt of the Hetrurian buttal- 
ons, and to arm themſelves anew ſnatched away the weapons of their 
enemies. Some of thoſe who lay upon the ground half dead, roſe up, and 
came to yield their laſt breath in the midſt of the battel. In ſhort, deſpar 
made the Romans ſo formidable, that the Hetrurians were forced to 
have "recourſe again to javelins and ſtones; and then thole brave r. 
lations were quite overwhelmed, and were all flain, The Hetrurin: 
cut off their heads, and carrying them in triumph upon the tops of ther 
lances, ſhewed them to thoſe few of the Tabii who had ſtaid in the for. 
The latter at this fad ſight gave themſelves up to deſpair. They did 
not ſtay to fight from the ramparts ; but aiming only to ſell their lms 
dear, fallied out upon the enemy, without obſerving any order. Thet 
likewiſe were all cut to pieces; ſo that of the 306 Fabii, not on 
eſcaped. Livy, following ſome more ancient Hiſtorians, ſays, that on! 
one of the nume was left at Rome, a youth not fourteen years of age, vl 
afterwards repaired the family, and perpetuated it. But according to U* 
nyſius, this is a mere fable, invented to give ſomething of a miraculos 
air to ſo tragical an event. It is true, that for a long time after the delex 
of the Hubi at the Cremera, there appeared in the Republic only one Fabi, 
4awhoſe merit equalled the reputation of bis anceſtors ; and perhaps this 9 
the meaning of that expreſſion of the moſt ancient Roman Writers, Jia 
there was but one Fabius left ; tor we ſhall find ten years aſter this tis 
that is in 286 of Rome, a Fabius in the Conſulſhip.. But be that as it Wi 
Nome ſuffercd a conſiderable loſs, and ſhewed all the concern that gum, 
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could expreſs. She gave the name of Porta Scelerata, or, the Accurſed V. of R. 276. 
Cate, to the Gate Carmentalis, through which the Fabii had paſſed when . 
they went out of the city. The day of their defeat was reckoned among the un- 33 Pe 
lucky days, and it was forbidden to begin any thing of conſequence upon it. 

The Conſul Menenius, who had received orders to march againſt the D. Hal. B. 9. 
Hetrurians, might if he had uſed diſpatch have delivered the Fabii in their 

diſtreſs. He was but thirty furlongs from the field of battle when they 

were cut in pieces. But r (as it was belicved by many at Rome) 

he deſignedly, and out of jealouſy, gave them up to deſtruction, He 

afterwards encamped very diſadvantageouſly on the ſide of a hill without 

ſecuring the top of it; ſo that the Hetrurians getting above him, attacked 

him from the higher ground, gave him an entire defeat, and took his 

camp. Thence they advanced as far as the Janiculum, and pitched their 

camp on the top of it, They even paſſed the Tyber, and in a manner block- 

ed up Rome. then the Conſul Horatius who had been commiſſioned to 

act againſt the Volſci, being called home, came to a battle with the He- 

trurians near the gate Collina. The ſucceſs of this action was pretty equal 

on both ſides 3 but in a ſecond near the Temple of Hope, about a mile 

from Rome, the Conſul gained a victory, which revived the Roman cou- 

rage. Nevertheleſs the enemy did not decamp from the Janiculum, and 

the lands having been left unſown the Jaſt year on account of the enemies 

irruptions, a famine began to be felt in the City. The meaner fort got 

together in companies, threatening to plunder the granaries of the rich; 

and the T ribunes encouraged their clamours and mutinies, by laying the 

preſent ſcarcity to the chief of the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers did eve- 

ry thing poſſible for the relief of the poor; but the caſe was ſuch, that 

the People muſt either ſtarve, or drive the enemy farther off. 

They marched out therefore under the conduct of their new Conſuls, A. V. of R. 257. 
Virginius and P. Servilius, and gave the Hetrurians an entire overthrow; but Beſ. J. C. 475 · 
when by the dead bodies which were brought to Rome to be burnt, the Se. 133 
nate ſaw what numbers of Romans had periſhed in the action, they refuſed 4 
the Conſuls the honour of a triumph. 


C HAP. XVII. 


J. I. The Tribunes not being able to carry their point in relation to the 
AGRARIAN Law, turn their rage againſt ſome Conſulars, who when 
in power bad oppoſed them, Menenius, ihe laſt year's Conſul, is ac- 
daſed before the People, and condemned in a fine. F. II. His ſucceſſor 
Servilius is maliciouſly proſecuted as ſoon as he has reſigned the faſces to P. 
Valerius and C. Nautius, but be is honourably acquitted, In this and in 
the following Confulſhip (of Aulus Manlius ard L. Furius) war is carried 
en with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the neighbouring States. F. III. The 
/ucceecing Conſuls, L. Æmilius (a 3d time choſen) and Vopiſcus Julius, 
are publickly called upon by the Tribune Genucius, 10 name the Commiſſoners 
/.r he Partition of the Lands. Finding that the Conſuls ſbun meddling 

„ in 
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in that affair, he begins a criminal proceſs againſt their predeceſſors Man. 
lius and Furius, for having neglected the naming of thoſe Commiſſioner, 


The trial is prevented by the ſudden death of Genucius. 
g bring about the publication of the law. They laid the whole 
blame upon the Conſuls; and to be revenged of them, even ſome 
ſoldiers were not aſhamed, at their return from the campaign, to become 
accuſers of their Generals, or witneſſes againſt them, as if they had failed in 
duty, or had ſhewn a want of capacity in the command of the army. 
Scarce was a Conſul out of his office, but he was immediately cited be- 
fore the Aſſembly of the People, that is, before a Tribunal where his 
moſt inveterate enemies were his Judges. Thus Menenius, the ſon of 4- 
grippa, was accuſed, that during his Conſulate he had connived at the 
deſtruction of the Fabii. The Tribunes, Q, Conſidius and T. Gen- 
cius, loudly demanded his death; but the Senate and all his friends 
ſolicited ſo earneſtly in his behalf, that he was only condemned to pay a 
fine of two thouſand Aſſes, that is, about five pounds of our money, a 
very inconſiderable ſum with regard to the time we live in, but of great 
conſequence in that age, and in a Republic where men of the firſt rank 
lived by the labour of their hands. Nay we may reckon this fine exceſ- 
ſive, with reſpe& to Menenius, whoſe father had left him no other patri- 
mony but his glory and his poverty. His friends offered generouſly to 
pay it for him, but he would not ſuffer it; pierced to the heart with the 
injuſtice and ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
houſe, where grief and hunger ſoon diſpatched him. 
$. II. THE People fell next upon Spurius Servilius, who had ſuc 
ceeded Menenius in the Conſulſhip, and had gained the late victory over 
v. of R. 278. the Hetrurians, Scarce had he reſigned the faſces to P. Valerius and C. 
Bef.7.C.474- Nautius, when a criminal proceſs was commenced againſt him for having 
35 ip. loſt a great number of men in that action, by purſuing the enemy too ar. 
But this was only the pretext for the proſecution. The real crime both of 
him and of Menenius, was the having omitted, during their Conſulates, 
to name the Commiſſioners that were to make the partition of the lands, 
Servilius, tho* not unacquinted with the People's bitterneſs againſt him, 
had recourſe neither to intreaties, nor the intereſt of his friends to eſcape 
their rage. He faced the danger boldly, and without changing either his 
habit or his countenance, appeared before the Aſſembly of the People ac- 
cording to his ſummons. A Tribune, named Cedicius, made himſel 
the accuſer, and produced both Officers and common ſoldiers to witnel 
the truth of his accuſation, the raſnneſs of Servilius, and the fatal conſe. 
quences of that raſhneſs. Servilius having heard the charge, addreſſed 
himſelf to the multitude in this manner. It I am ſent for hither, b 
15 give an account of what paſſed in the laſt battle where I commanded, 
10 


am ready to do it. But if this is only a pretence to deſtroy wk 
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H US for ſeveral years there was a kind of alternation of troubles 
at home and wars abroad, nor could the People all this while 
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« I ſuſpect, I deſire would fave me a needleſs trouble, Here is v. of R. 278. 

« my body arid my lite, which you may diſpoſe of juſt as you pleaſe.” 1 

This ſaid he remained in ſilence. | 35 . 
But ſome of the more moderate among the People having cried out that . f/ B. 9. 

he ſhould take courage, and go on with his defence, he thus proceeded : Liv. B. 2. 

« Well then, Romans, ſince I find I have to do with Judges and not with 

« Enemies, I ſhall put you in mind, that I was made Conſul with Virgi- 

« nius at a time when the Hetrurians were Maſters of the Country, and 

« famine and diſſention raged in the City. It was in this perplexing con- 

« juncture that I was called to the government of the State. I marched 

« againſt the enemy, whom I defeated and forced to ſhut themſelves up 

« in their towns, And while they were in a manner blocked up there by 

« the terror of your arms, I in my turn ravaged their territory; I got a 

« prodigious quantity of corn which I brought to Rome, where I reſtored 

« plenty, hat fault have I committed thus far? Am I guilty of any 

« crime in having won a victory? But it ſeems I loſt a great many men in 

« the engagement : Are battles then to be fought againſt Nations long 

« hardened to war, and that defend themſelves valiantly, without blood 

« being ſhed on both ſides? What Deity has undertaken for the Roman 

« People, that ſhall gain victories without loſs? Is any man here to 

« learn that glory 1s not acquired but by great dangers? I engaged with 

« troops more numerous than thoſe you truſted to my conduct; however, 

« after an obſtinate fight I broke them. I put their Legions in diſorder, 

« and at length they fled. Could I refuſe to follow victory, when ſhe 

« went before me? Was it indeed in my power to reſtrain your ſoldiers, 

« who were carried away by their courage, and who warmly purſued an 

« enemy put to the rout? If I had founded a retreat, if I had led your 

« ſoldiers back to their camp, would not your Tribunes this day have ac- 

« cuſed me of having an underſtanding with the enemy? If the Hetruri- 

ans rallied again, if they were ſupported by a body of troops that ad- 

« yanced to their aid; in a word, it we were obliged to begin the battle 

« quite afreſh z and if in this action I loſt ſome men, is it not the uſual 

chance of war? Can you find Generals who will undertake the com- 

mand of your armies, if you make it a condition that they ſhall bring 

i home again to Rome every ſoldier that goes out with them into the 

« field? Do not then enquire whether towards the end of a battle I loſt 

ſome men, but judge of my conduct by my victory, and by the effects 

« of that victory. If it be true that I drove your enemies out of your 

territory, that I killed great numbers of them, that I forced the ſhat- 
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* tered remains of their armies to ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrong 
fo towns, and that I enriched Rome and your ſoldiers with the booty they 
e- got in the enemy's country; let your Tribunes ſtand up and tell me to 
fed my face wherein I have failed in the duties of a good General. But 


that is not what I fear; theſe accuſations are only a pretext for them to 
exert with impunity the hatred they bear to the Senate and the whole 
Order of Patricians. My true crime, as well as that of the illuſtrious 
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Y. of R. 258. Menenins, is our not having named, during our Conſulates, thoſe De. 
Bef F.C. 474: cemvirs whom you have fo long fighed for. But will you never a{ 


35 Conſulſhip. 


e any thing of the Conſuls and Senate but what is prejudicial to the com- 
«© mon good of our Country, and never aſk” but by ſeditions ? If a Seng. 
< tor dares but repreſent to you the injuſtice of your pretenſions; if a Con- 
«c ſul does not ſpeak the ſeditious language of your Tribunes; if he de. 
e fends courageoufly the ſovereign power with which he is inveſted, you 
« immediately cry out, a Tyrant! Scarce is he out of his poſt, but he is 
« overwhelmed with accufations. Thus by your unjuſt Plebiſcilum you 
<« took away the life of Menenins, that great Captain, that good Citi. 
„ zen. Ought you not to die with ſhame at the thoughts of having ſo 
„ cruelly perſecuted the fon of that Menenius Agrippa to whom you are 
<« obliged for your Tribunes, and for that very power which now makes 
« you ſo furious? You may perhaps think I K with too much fre- 
“ dom in the preſent ſtate of my fortune; but I fear not death; condemn 
«- me if you dare; life cannot but be inſupportable to a General, who i; 
% reduced to anſwer for his very victories: and at worſt, to undergo 


„e the fame fate with Menenius can never be a diſhonour to me.“ 
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V. of R. 279. 
Bef. F.C. 473. 
36 Conſulſhip. 


V. of R. 280. 
Bef. 7. C. 472. 
37 Conſulſhip. 
A zd time Conſ. 
D. Hal. B. . 
Ly, B. 2. 


The courage of this generous Patrician, together with the teſtimony 
of his Collegue Virginius, who highly extolled his conduct in the battle, 
and aſcribed to him all the glory of the ſucceſs, diſperſed the danger with 


. Which he was threatened; and this the more eaſily, as the People were 


now heartily aſhamed of the ſentence they had paſſed againſt Meneni;, 
Servilius was unanimouſly acquitted, and he ſoon after not only cleared 
his character from all blemiſh, but added a new luſtre to it. A notable 
victory which the Conſul Valerius in this ſame year obtained over the He- 
trurians, was imputed wholly to the bravery and conduct of Servilius, 
who had ſerved in quality of the ConfaPs Lieutenant. 

A. Manlius, who with L. Furius was raiſed to the Conſulate for the 
new year, led the victorious army againſt the Veientes. But theſe enemies 
of Rome durſt no longer appear in the field. They ſhut themſelves up in 
Veii, where being ſoon ſtraitened for proviſions, they ſued for peace, The 
Senate, to whom the Conſuls referred their Deputies, granted them a truce 
of forty years, and in reward of Manlius's ſucceſsful, but unbloody expe- 
dition, they decreed him the honour of an ovation. j 

The acquittal of Servilins by the People, had not leſſened the furious 
zeal of the Tribunes for the partition of the lands. They continued to in- 
fect the multitude with the poiſon of their ſeditious harangues. Both the 
Conſuls nevertheleſs kept ſteady to the intereſts of the Patricians, and 
without being in the leaſt ſhaken by the clamours or menaces of the Tri 
bunes, finiſhed their year, and reſigned the faſces to L. Afmilius*, and Jari. 
cus Julius. | | 

& III. CN. GENUCTIUS, one of the Tribunes, a daring enter- 
priſing Man, and not uneloquent, publickly cited the new Confuls t 
nominate immediately the Commiſſioners, who according to the Sch 


conſullum, were to proceed upon the partition of the lands, 9 
3 | eeein 
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ſetting up land- marks, that might put a ſtop to all uſurpations for the 172 280. 
uture. JC. 473+ 
. Conſuls, to elude his demand, at firſt excuſed themſelves from 37 Conſulſhip. 
taking cognizance of an affair that paſt ſo long before their Conſulate : 
And to give an appearance of juſtice to a refuſal, that indeed proceeded 
only from their concern for the intereſt of their Order, they added that the 
Senat us conſultum in queſtion was become void by non-executian'; and 
that every body muſt know there was this difference between laws, and the 
mete decrees of the Senate, that the firſt were perpetual and inviolable, 
whereas the Senatus-camſulla were of no langer duration, chan the magi- 
ſtracy of him to whom their execution was committed. 

The Tribune, without any regard to that diſtinction, would gladly 
have attacked thoſe Magiſtrates directly; but as he foreſaw it would be no 
eaſy matter to ruin two Conſuls, While they were actually inveſted with the 
Sovereign Power, he turned his relentment upon Manlius and Furius, 
whoſe offices were but juſt expired. He cited them before the Aſſembly 
of the People; and accuſed them of having neglected to name the Com- 
miflioners, with intent to debar the poor Citizens and brave Soldiers of 
the ſhare which they had ſo well deſerved in the conquered lands. This 
furious Tribune exhorted the People to do juſtice to themſelves, and he 
added, that there was no way but the puniſhment of thoſe great criminals, 
and the terror of ſuch an example, to reduce their ſucceſſors to execute at 
length the Senatus-conſultum z and having with horrihle oaths proteſted that 
he would profecute this affair to his laſt breach, he appointed the day when 
the People ſhould take cognizance of it. This accuſation and theſe vio- 
lent menaces alarmed the Patricians. They ſaw, with no leſs indignation 
than ſorrow, that theTribunes aimed equally at their lives and their fortunes, . 
and that there ſeemed to be a formed deſign of making away with all the 
Senators one after another. Every one blamed himſelf for his patience 
and moderation: Several private councils were held, the reſult of which 
remained buried in a profound ſecrecy. In the mean while, the People, 
who triumphed beforehand, infolently boaſted, that in ſpight of all the Se- 
rate's artifices, the law for the diviſion of the lands ſhould certainly paſs; - 
ray, that it ſhould be ſealed too with the blood of thoſe who had 5 it, 
and that the death of Caſſius ſhould not go unrevenged. The Senate equal- 
ly concealed their fear and their reſentment. But the very day before this 
great matter was to be decided, Genucius was found dead in his bed, 
without the leaſt marks of poiſon or any other violence. His body was 
kid out in the Forum; and the common People, whoſe minds eaſily run 
into ſuperſtition, imagined that the Gods diſapproved his enterprize, tho 
the wiſer ſort were inclined to ſuſpect that ſome Patricians had been the 
Miniſters of the Deity. Nevertheleſs that religious notion having gat 
poſſeſſion of the ſpirits of the multitude, inſpired them with a great Zonere:.. 
veneration tor the Senate, in whoſe favour Heaven ſeemed to have declared 
in {0 viſible a manner. The partition of the lands was not ſo much as men- 
twned for ſome time after, 
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CHA P. XVIII 


$. I. The haughty and imprudent bebaviour of the Conſuls after the Dea 
of Genucius, in relation to P. Vol Ro; whom, though be had been an 
Officer, they would oblige to liſt bimſelf for a common Soldier. The Peppi 
riſe and the Conſuls hide themſelves. F. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furiys 
ſucceed to the Conſulate, and Vol xxo is choſen a Tribune of the Peppi: 
Vor E ro propoſes a ol po elefting the Tribunes in the Comitia by Tribe, 
The Diſputes on this Head are interrupted by a 4.45 F. III. The &. 
nate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius and I. Quinctius. The tus 
Collegues differ about the means to defeat Vol. x ROꝰ5 18 $. IV. 
Vol E RO renews the propoſal of his Law in an Aſſembly of the Peopl. 
Quinctius by ſoft words diſpoſes the People io reject it: But Appius 
Speech full of pride and heat, ruins the effeft of oat bis College bad ſail. 
The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius to leave the Aſembly „and even 
orders him to be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end 10 the 
Diforder. F. V. The Tumult is renewed the next morning. Quinctius 
by prudent management quiets it, and prevails with the Senate to let Vo- 
LERO's Law paſs. | 


HE Tribunes being confounded and ſtruck mute by what 
had happened to Genucius, and by its effect upon the People, 
the Conſuls and Senate might have reſumed all their Autho- 
rity, if upon this Revolution they had not gone about to 

ſtrain it too high. 

There was occaſion for raiſing troops to march againſt the enemy. The 
Conſuls, guarded by their Lictors, held their Tribunal as uſual in the F. 
rum, and to make the People feel their Power, either fined or cauſed to be 
whipt, and often without regard to juſtice, thoſe Citizens who did not appear 
as ſoon as they were called to give their names. A proceeding fo ſevere 
cauſed great murmurings among the People; and the unjuſt and violent 
manner, in which the Conſuls attempted to liſt for a common Soldier i 
Plebeian who had been a Centurion, made their diſcontent break out into 
action. 

This Plebeian, named P. Volero, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars 
by his valour, and was eſteemed a good Officer. Nevertheleſs, without 
regard to his paſt ſervices, or the poſts he had filled, he was ſummoned to 

Liey, B. 2. lift himſelf for a common ſoldier. He refuſed to obey, and complaine 

blickly that the Conſuls wanted to diſgrace him becauſe he was a Pl. 

eian. Theſe wa rar yrs upon his refuſal, ſent a Lictor to ſeize him; 

and upon his making reſiſtance, ordered that he ſhould be beaten wit 

Rods, a puniſhment which the Generals uſed to inflict upon their mutinous 

Soldiers. The Lictor went to take hold of him, but Yolero full of cou. 

rage and indignation puſhed him back, and ſtriking him a blow on - 
I 


V. of R. 280. F. I, 
Beſ. 7. C. 472. 
37 Conſulſhip. 
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face implored at the ſame time the protection of the Tribunes. Finding V. of R. 280. 
that theſe made no advance to reſcue him, he inſtantly addreſſed his ſpeech Bef.7.C.472. 


to the Conſuls, and faid, I appeal to the People. Our Tribunes, I ſee, 
« intimidated by your power, had rather fee a Citizen abuſed even in their 
«« preſence, than expoſe themſelves to be ſtrangled in their beds like Ge- 
« nucius, Then turning to the multitude, who ſeemed provoked at the 
violence that was offered him: «+ Aſſiſt me, Comrades, be cried, we have 
« no remedy left us againſt ſo great tyranny, but force, The People 
at theſe words fell upon the Lictors, broke their faſces, drove them out 
of the Forum, and even forced the Conſuls themſelves to fly for refuge to 
the Senate-houſe. 

As ſoon as the Riot was appeaſed, thoſe Magiſtrates aſſembled the Se- 
nators, and complained of the audaciouſneſs of Volero, and the rebellion 
of the People. The Tribunes, on the other hand, who had hitherto been 
quiet, began now to make a mighty noiſe ; they demanded juſtice upon 
the Conſuls, for that, in contempt of the Lex Valeria and of an appeal to 
the People, they had offered to ſcourge a Citizen, a Roman of free condi- 
tion, as if he had been the vileſt ſlave: A new ſubject of fierce and obſti- 
nate diſpute between the two orders in the Republic. 

Volero fearing the Power of the Conſuls, and knowing that the Tri- 
buneſhip, if he could get it, would be his beſt Security againſt their fu- 
ry, ſtood for the Office of Tribune, vacant by the death of Genucius. 
To engage the voices of the People in his favour, he boaſted publickly, 
that if ever he were inveſted with that dignity, he would take ſuch me- 
thods, that the Plebeians ſhould never more be oppreſſed by the Senate. 
The multitude, charmed with this hope, readily granted him their Votes; 
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and he entered upon the exerciſe ot his new office in the Conſulate of L. Pi- v. of N. 281. 
narius and P. Furius. It was univerſally expected, that, to revenge him- Bef. J. C. 471. 
{elf on the laſt year's Conſuls, who had treated him ſo hardly, he would 38 Conſulſhip. 


immediately commence a proſecution againſt them before the People; 
but he ſoon diſcovered, that though a man of mean birth and education, 
he was capable of views far more extenſive and important to the intereſt 
of his Party, than a mere perſonal revenge. Without letting fall ſo 
much as one diſreſpectful word againſt the late Magiſtrates, he turned 
his Reſentment againſt the whole body of the Patricians, and undertook 
to deprive them of the influence they had in the election of the Tribunes 

of the People. | | 
The Tribunes had hitherto been choſen in the Comztia by * Curie, where 
though the Patrician faction had not ſo great a ſway as in the Comitia by 
Centuries, 


What Mr. Yertot ſays on this occaſion Comitia by Tribes and by Curia, every man's 
and on ſome others, of the difference between wore was taken ſingly ¶ gu um recucillott les voix 
the leveral ſorts of Comitia, has not been par tete) but that in the Centuriate Comitia 
{ily followed. Indeed whenever he touches the voices were counted by Centuries. From 
upon that ſubject, he ſeems to be in ſome mea- which way of ſpeaking one would be apt to 
lure defeftive in the manner of expreſſing imagine, that in the two firſt named forts of 
umſelf, He commonly tells us, that in the Comitia all affairs were decided by the majo- 
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Y. of R. 281. Centuries, yet they 


—— 71- with the People's entire liberty of chuſing their own Protectors. As theſe 
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had a much greater than Volero thought to be conſiſtent 


Aſemblies conſiſted only of fuch Citizens as reſided in Rome, the Senator; 
by the great number of their friends, clients, and immediate dependent, 
who had a right of voting, frequently carried all before them. It was alſo 
the prerogative of the Senate to give a previous conſent before thoſe A fem. 
blies could be held, and none but Patricians could prefide in them. Nor 
was this all; for the Augurs too, before any thing could be validly done, 
were to declare that the Auſpices were favourable. Now it often happened, 
that theſe miniſters of religion, Patricians by birth, did, to ſerve the in. 
tereſt of their order, either put off the holding of the Comitia, or annul the 
election of ſuch Tribunes as were moſt obnoxious to the Nobility, under 
pretence that the omens were inauſpicious. 

Volero in a general Aſſembly repreſented all this to the People, and that 
the Patricians by the ſeveral privileges and advantages of which they had 
got poſſeſſion were in effect abſolute Maſters of the Government, He 
moved therefore that for the future the election of the Tribunes ſhould be 
always made in the Comitia by Tribes, an Aſſembly where the People's 
own Magiſtrates might eſide; where all the Citizens of the country 
Tribes, as well as the Inhabitants of Rome, would have a right of voting, 
and which would not be ſubject to any decrees of the Senate, or the inf 
ence of the Augurs. 

The Plebeian faction in general were highly pleaſed with this propoſal, 
and warmly declared for paſſing it mtoa Law. The Conſuls on the other 
hand, the Senate, and the whole order of Patricians, oppoſed it with all 
their might. It became the common, and the only ſubject of diſpute be. 
tween the two parties; fo that the affair of the Agrarian Law was for 1 
while intirely dropt. 

A dreadful peſtilence which infected both the city and country interrupted 
the courſe of this furious conteſt. Each man being taken up with his par- 
ticular loſſes and his own preſervation, leſs attention was given to the buſi- 
nefs of the publick. But this calamity proving as ſhort as it was violent, 
the Tribunes quickly reſumed the proſecution of the law propoſed by J. 
lero; and the People believing they could not ſuceeed without his affiſtance, 


zity of the Citizens aflembled. But this was not 
the caſe. No queſtion whatſoever was de- 
ciged in any of the three ſorts of Aſſembly by 
the plurality of ſingle votes. The opinion of the 
plurality of the Citizens in each Curia, Tribe 
and Century, determined the ſenſe of that 
Curia, Tribe and Century. But it was the 
majority of the Centuries, of the Tribes, or 
&f- the Curiæ, that decided the queſtion in de- 
bate. And though perhaps it never happened, 
if was very pothble to happen, that in the 
Comitia by Tribes and by Cariæ, as well as 
ip thoſe by Centuries, a great majority of ſin- 
ge voices ſhould loſe their paint. For ex- 


ample ; in the affair of Corio/anxs, nine Trides 
only voted for him, and twelve againſt him; 
he was therefore caſt. Nevertheleſs it dots 
not hence follow, that the majority of the N 
man Citizens were againſt him. For if in 
each of thoſe nine Tribes which voted for him, 
the Citizens were unanimous, and if in each 
of thoſe twelve which voted againſt him, the 
Citizens were divided, and only a bare ma 
rity againſt him, it will hence follow, that be 
muſt have had a very great majority of fing 
voices in his favour, notwithſtanding that 


Was condemned. 
continued 
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continued him in the Tribuneſhip for the following year, in ſpight of che Y. of R. 281. 
oppoſition of the Senate and of the whole Patrician party. _— — 2 
$. III. THE Senate finding how ſtrongly bent the Plebeians pr th 6 — 
on carrying their point, and how neceſſary it would be to ſet up againſt Yo- 
loro, ſome man of intrepid reſolution, and who was not to be terrified by 
the clamours and menaces of the multitude, pitched upon Appius Claudius, D. H. B. 9. 
and raiſed him to the Conſulate without his participation. He had been 
ſo far from making intereſt for that high poſt, that he had not ſo much as 
appeared in the Aſſembly on the day of election; he was naturally proud, 
but without ambition, not leſs zealous than his father had been for the inte- 
reſt of the Senate, and more obſtinate and inflexible. He was always for 
carrying things with a high hand, and without owing any thing to per- 
ſuaſion or that artful management ſo neceſſary in the government of a free 
People. To ſoften and qualify what might be too harſh and —_ in 
the manners of this Magiſtrate, the Senate gave him for a Collegue T. Qrin- 
ius, who was of a character directly oppoſite, naturally mild and inſinuating, 
and who had found means to get the love of the People, though he was 
looked upon to be one of the principal Leaders of the other party. 

The new Conſuls being entered upon their office, immediately convened v. of R. 282. 
the Senate to deliberate on the moſt proper methods for hindering the publi- Bef J. C. 470. 
cation of Volero's law. Appius repreſented to the Conſeript Fatbers, that being 39 Conſulſtup. 
to govern a People naturally unquiet, greedy of novelties, and continually 
incited by ſeditious Tribunes, they muſt never hope for peace within 
the State, but by making war abroad, and by leading the Romans out of 
the City, where idleneſs nouriſhed a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion: And 
he adviſed therefore that upon ſome pretence, which between neighbours 
can never be wanting, a new war ſhould be immediately undertaken. 

Quindtius was of a contrary opinion; he ſaid he — it unjuſt to 
make war upon nations againſt whom the Republic had not then any cauſe 
of complaint; that the people themſelves would quickly perceive the Se- 
nate's intent in ſo doing, and that, in caſe they ſhould refuſe to take arms, 
the force that muſt be employed to compel them to it, could not fail of 
railing a ſedition, wherein it was to be feared the Majeſty of the Senate 
might be expoſed to infults. As Qyinfius was this Month in poſſeſſion 
of the Lictors, and of the chief authority, his Collegue was obliged to 
yield to his ſentiments, not being able to do any thing without him. 

In the mean time Volers propoſed his Law anew, and in concert with his 
Collegues, added theſe articles to it: That the diles as well as the Tri- 
ounes /bould be choſe in the Comitia by Tribes, and that theſe Aſſemblies ſhould 
bave cognizance of all affairs which the People had a right to determine, 

m addition which tended directly to deſtroy the authority of the Senate, 
ind to eſtabliſh that of the People upon its ruins. The Senate was con- 
vened again upon theſe extraordinary propoſals. Quinctius naturally com- 
plying, and a thorough Republican, was for conceding ſomething in 
your of a brave People, from whom, he ſaid, the Commonwealth daily 
«e1ved important ſervices, But Appius haughty and ſevere, maintained 
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with great warmth, that ſuch indulgence would ſhew not ſo much the be. 
nignity as the weakneſs of the Government, and that it would be a mani. 
feſt betraying of the Senate's intereſt, That the Tribunes, when they 
had thus ſtripped the Patricians of their power, would think they did them 

t favour if they left them ſo much as the enſigns of their dignities. 

e concluded, that after ſo many uſeleſs ar > as had been made up- 
on this ſubject, nothing but a bold ſtroke of authority was capable of put. 
ting a ſtop to the ſeditious enterpriſes of the Tribunes. That the Patrici. 
ans, with their clients, ought to take arms, drive the People out of the 
Forum, and fall upon all without diſtinction, who dared to be the protec. 
tors of ſo pernicious a Law. This advice was rejected as too violent, and 
even dangerous. The Senate came to a reſolution of more gentleneſs and 
moderation: It was agreed to deſire of the Tribunes, that they would baniſh 
out of the public Aſſemblies thoſe tumultuous conteſts and diſputes, in the 
confuſion of which it was difficult to diſtinguiſh what was juſtice and rea- 
ſon ; and that they would ſuffer the Conſuls peaceably, and without inter- 
ruption, to repreſent to the People the true intereſts of the Commonwealth; 
after which they might in concert agree upon ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be moſt for the common good of the People and Senate, 

So equitable a propoſal was not to be rejected with any appearance of 
reaſon, and the Tribunes acquieſced. Quinctius mounted the Roftra, he 
ſpoke in ſo lively and ſo affecting a manner of the advantages of peace, 
and the calamities that attend diviſions and innovations in the laws, that if 
Appius had not ſpoken immediately after him, the People ſeemed inclined 
to have rejected /olero's propoſal. 

But that Conſul, who underſtood no way of treating men but with a 
high hand, inſtead of taking advantage of the impreſſion which his Col- 
legue's diſcourſe had made in the minds of his audience, fell into invec- 
tives, which had the very ſame effect as the ſeditious harangues of the 
Tribunes. He upbraided the People in the moſt harſh and offenſive terms 
with their deſertion upon the Mons Sacer, and the erection of the Tribune- 
ſhip, which he ſaid was extorted from the Senate by an open revolt, and 
by threatning a civil war: He added, that it was no wonder a Tribunal 
ſet up by rebels ſhould produce nothing but tumults and diſcords, which 
would never end but with the entire ſubverſion of the Republic ; that al- 
ready few or no traces were left of the antient form of the Government: 
That the moſt ſacred Laws were aboliſhed, the Conſular power deſpiſed, 
and the dignity of the Senate debaſed, by the daring practices of an inio- 
lent rabble. And he concluded with telling them, that as to the preſent 
affair, it was his firm determination, for ever to withſtand the promulgs 
tion of ſo iniquitous a Law as was then propoſed, and of any Law what! 
ever which had not firſt paſſed the examination and the approbation of the de 
nate, and that he hoped to make them know during his magiſtracy, if the 
were yet ignorant of it, what was the extent ofthe power of a Conſul. 

Appius having thus ſpoken, Caius Lectorius, the oldeſt and moſt cor- 


ſiderable of the 'Tribunes, and who was accounted one of the 
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diers in the Republic, anſwered him, that no body was then to learn that 
the Claudii were a family wherein pride and inhumanity were hereditary 
that his father was the moſt bitter enemy the People ever had, and that he 
himſelf was leſs their Conſul than their Tyrant: But that in ſpite of his 
dignity, and his power of a Conſul, the election of the Tribunes and that 
of the Ædiles, ſhould for the future be made in the Comitia by Tribes. 
He ſwore by all that was moſt ſacred, that he would get the Law paſſed 
or loſe his life upon the ſpot. At the ſame time he commanded the Con- 
{ul to depart the Aſſembly, that he might make no diſturbance in the col- 
leting of the Suffrages. ; 

Appius deſpiſed his order, and cried out to him that he would have him 
to know, that tho* a Tribune, he was no more than a private man, with- 
out any real magiſtracy, and whoſe whole power conſiſted in forming an 
oppoſition to ſuch decrees of the Senate as might be prejudicial to the Ple- 
beians, Then calling about him his relations, his friends and his cli- 
ents, who were very numerous, he prepared to oppoſe force with force. 
Leſtorius having conferred haſtily with his Collegues, cauſed pro- 
clamation to be made by a Herald, that the Coliege of Tribunes decreed 
that the Conſul ſhould be led to priſon: And immediately an Officer 
belonging to that Tribune, had the preſumption to offer to ſeize upon the 
chief Magiſtrate of the Republic. But the Senators, the Patricians, and 
that multitude of Clients which attended Appius, placed him in the midft 
of them, and repulſed the Officer. Lectorius, tranſported with anger, ad- 
vanced in perſon to aſſiſt him, and called upon the People for their aid. 
The moſt mutinous among the multitude preſently joined the Tribune ; 
nothing was heard but confuſed cries proceeding from mutual animoſity, 
From reproaches they quickly came to blows ; and as in thoſe days it was 
unlawtul to wear ſwords in the City, each party made arms of benches, or 
tones, or any thing they could lay hands on. This commotion in all pro- 
bability would not have ended without the ſpilling oft much blood, had 
not Quinctius got ſome Conſulars and ancient Senators to convey Appius 
from the tumult, while he himſelf laboured to appeaſe the Tribunes. But 
what, more than any thing elſe, obliged the two parties to ſeparate, was 
tie coming on of the night. 

9. V. THE tumult began again next morning. The People ſpirited up 
by their Tribunes, and eſpecially by Lectorius who had been wounded the 
night before, got poſſcſſion of the Capitol, fortified themſelves there, and 
leemed reſolved to begin an open war. The Senate on their part afſem- 
bled, as well to deliberate upon ways to quiet the ſedition, as to reconcile 
the two Conſuls; Quinctius was for yielding ſomething in favour of the 
People, whereas Appius proteſted, that he would ſooner die than make the 
laſt conceſſion. This diſorder laſted ſeveral days. Quinctius, who was 
not diſagrecable to the multitude, accoſted the Tribunes, ſoothed them, 
and 1ntreated them to facrifice their private reſentments to the public good, 
nd to reſtore the City to peace and concord. By his ſoft and inſiuuating man- 


ar he at length gained their conſent to refer both their private and public 
complaints 
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v. of R. 282. complaints to the Senate, They promiſed to abide by whatever the C 

49 0 ſcript Fathers ſhould determine. 
Quinctius hereupon immediately convened the Senators, gave them an 
account of the good diſpoſition of the Tribunes, and conjured his Collegy: 
Appius not to oppoſe the re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity, H: 
then aſked the opinion of the Conſulars, beginning with P. Valerius Py. 
licola. Valerins Bid, that as neither LeForms's wound, nor any of the in. 
ſults or injuries on either fide done or ſuffered were the effect of premeditated 
malice, or perſonal quarrels, but of an over ardent zeal, in both parties, 
for the public good, they ought all to be buried in an eternal oblivion. That 
as to the Law in queſtion, ſince Appius would by no means ſuffer it to be 
propoſed to the Aſſembly of the People without a previous Decree of the 
Senate, he thought it ſhould be referred to the Senate, and a Decree made 

thereupon. 

This advice was received with applauſe. The affair however was di. 
ou with much heat: But Quinctius, naturally perſuaſive, managed the 
veral ſpirits he had to deal with fo artfully, that he at length brought the 
Senate to yield to the People. Appius oppoſed it with all his might; h: 
called both Gods and men to witneſs, that the Republic was betrayed, and 
that the Senate were ſubmitting to a Law more detrimental to their rightful 
authority, than thoſe which had been formed upon the Mons Sacer. hu 
= | he could not ſhake the reſolution of the ancient Senators: They very w:! 
| - knew, that, though the Conſuls depended only upon the Senate, each 
| particular Senator was in the power of the People, who, ſince the buſinel 
| of Coriolanus, had created { 2nd a right of trying the Patrician, 
' . Hal. B. 9. Thus either love of peace, or fear of the Tribunes reſentment, united in. 
5 . 2. ſenſibly moſt of the voices in favour of Quinctius Opinion. The Lav 
y was publiſhed with the conſent of both orders, and they now for the 
4 firſt time elected Tribunes in an Aſſembly convened by Tribes. Piſs the 
* Hiſtorian, as Livy informs us, ſays that five Tribunes were elected up- 
. on this occaſion, and that no more than two had been created upon 
A the Mons Sacer. Be that as it will, Appius, who was yet more provoked 
with the Senate than with the People, ſaid it was ſcandalous in the forme 
to abandon him in an enterprize which they themſelves had engaged hn 
in, by raiſing him to a dignity which he never courted. And he after. 
wards employed his Conſular power to make the Plebeians feel that tit 
victory which their Tribunes had gained over the Senate had not in the leal 


quelPd his courage. 
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$. 1. The Conſuls lead ivo armies into the field againſt the qui and Vollc. 
Appius's Troops, that he may have no claim to a T x1UMPn, refuſe to fy" 
the enemy. He puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and return" 
Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law being cy * 
onſul br 
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Conſulſbip of his ſucceſſors (L. Valerius (a. ſecond time Conſul) and T. 
AXmilius) be oppoſes the Tribunes with more beat than ever. cite bim 
before the People, as an enemy to the public liberty. He. kills himſelf. 
F. III. The Tribunes reſume the affair of the Conquered Lands, but 
drop it again till the cloſe of the next Conſulſbip (of A. Virginius and T. 
Numicius) when 0 Plebeian appears in the Comitia, where T. Quinctius 
(a ſecond time) and Q. Servilius are choſen to that dignity. Theſe Con- 
ſuls, to keep _ quiet at home, buſy the People in various wars. F. IV. 
The domeſtick difſentions begin afreſh in the Conſulſbip of T. Amilius (a 
ſecond time Conſul) and Q. Fabius. Emilius favours the People in re- 
lation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius without promoting that affair falls 
ypon an expedient to ſtop their complaints. F. V. He then takes the field, 
and reduces the Equi to aſk peace; who nevertibeleſs in the next Conſulate 
of Sp. Poſthumius and Q. Servilius (now @ ſecond time Conſult) begin to 
ſtir again; and in the following year, when T. Quinctius (a third time) 
and Q. Fabius (a ſecond time) are Conſuls, the war breaks out anew ; it 
is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. Poſthumius and Sp. Furius, to the ad- 
vantage of the Romans. F. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius 
Priſcus and L. AÆbulius Elva, a moſt Gay Plague rages in the City. 
The Æqui and Volſci appear before Rome, but ſoon retire; and the Ro- 
mans the next Year, under the command of the new Conſuls (L. 
and T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow. 


.J. HE Aqui and Volſci, during theſe diviſions, had, accord- V. of R. 282 
ing to their old cuſtom, made inroads upon the territories of Bef. ). C. — 

the Republic. The Legions raiſed to take revenge upon 39 Conſulſhip 

thoſe enemies were divided between the two Conſuls. 

2uinius marched againſt the Æqui, and Appius againſt the Volſci. The 

tormer was ſo much eſteemed and loved by his foldiers, and they expreſſed 

ſuch a warm zeal to gain him honour, that the Æqui did not care to ap- 

pear againſt an Army fo diſpoſed. They ſhut themſelves up in their 

ties, and the Conſul returned to Rome, But while Quinctius was by his 

men called the Father of the Soldiers, the troops of Appius ſtiled their Ge- 

eral. the Tyrant of the Army. Seeing himſelf now out of Rome, and 

poſſeſſed of the abſolute authority of a military command, he cauſed dilci- 

pine to be obſerved with a ſeverity, which ſeemed leſs a neceflary regulari- 

iy, than a revenge for things palt. Centurions and Soldiers, all murmur- 

«1 at the General's orders. A fort of conſpiracy was formed, not againſt Dp. a/ B 9. 

's life, but his glory: The Soldiers, to hinder him from conquering, Lizy, B. 2. 

ind of conſequence from receiving the honours of the Triumph, reſolved Zanares. 

agreement not to oppoſe the enemy. The Volſei having offered battle, > * * 8 

and Aprius having drawn his army out of the camp to fight them, the "of 4.7 

Lemans at the approach of the enemy threw away their arms, and fled 

ametully, thinking they did not pay too dear for the affront they put up- 

d tacir General, if. it coſt them only the loſs of their own honour. 
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Y. of R. 282. Appius in deſpair ran every way to rally them and lead them on to the 
e fight. He intreated and threatened in vain; ſome got out of the way 1 
39 P. avoid receiving his commands; others without being in the leaſt woundee, 
ſhewed him bandages, which they had put about the ſound parts of their 
body, crying out that they muſt be led back to the camp to be dreſſed: 
All ruſhed into it without waiting for orders ſo to do. The Volſci took 
advantage of this confuſion, and having cut to pieces thoſe that fled in the 
rear, they attacked the intrenchments. But then the ſoldiers, fearing the 
enemy might break into their camp, faced about, made a brave reſiſt 
ance, and drove back the Volſci, tho* without purſuing them, being ſail. 
fied with having ſhewn their General that they could have conquered 
had they pleaſed. * | 
The Conſul, yet more enraged at this freſh inſult, than at their flight, wa 
reſolved next day to aſſemble his army, and place himſelf in his Trib. 
nal, to make an example of the mutinous. But the ſoldiers gave no heed 
; to the ſignal that called them to the Aſſembly. They loudly demanded 
| of their Officers to be led out of the enemy's territories, where they muſt 
inevitably be defeated. The Officers finding there was neither diſcipline 
| nor obedience left in the Army, adviſed the General not to hazard his au- 
thority in a conteſt with ſuch mutinous ſpirits. Appius, incenſed beyond 
all patience at this revolt, broke up his camp : But as he was in march, 
the Volſci having received intelligence of his motions by ſome deſerter, vit 
dreadful cries fell upon his rear. Terror flew through the whole army, and 
reached the moſt advanced bodies; every one flung away his arms; tho 
that bore the enſigns quitted them: It was not now as before, a pretendec 
rout, All diſbanded, and made ſeveral ways; and they did not rally again 
till they were arrived upon the lands of the Republic. 
Appius having pitched his camp in a place where he could not be cor- 
ſtrained to fight againſt his will, ſummoned the ſoldiers a ſecond time to 
_ aſſemble. Being ſeated in his Tribunal, he upbraided them with ther 
cowardice, and their treachery yet more criminal than want of courage. 
He aſked ſome what they had done with their arms; and thoſe who had bor 
the enſigns, whether they had delivered them up to the enemy. Giving 
full ſcope to his natural — which was augmented by a juſt reſent 
ment of their deſertion, he decimated the ſoldiers, that is, put every 4 
man of them to death, and cut off the heads of Centurions and other Officer 
who had leſt their poſts. As the time of the Comitia for the election of Con 
ſuls for the next year drew nigh, he led back to Rome the wreck of his . 
my. The ſoldiers entered the City with the ſhame of puniſhment in thei 
faces, and a violent thirſt of vengeance in their hearts. 
v. of R. 283, F. II. THE Conſuls choſen to ſucceed Quintius and Appius, w 
Bef. 7 ry L. Valerius e, and Tib. Amilius. They had ſcarce entered upon their O. 
2 Conſulſhip. fice, when C. Sicinius, Tribune of the People, and grandſon of that d., 


Atme Caf i, Bellutus who was the chief Leader of the ſedition upon the Mons 5 
cer, revived, in conjunction with his Collegues, the old diſpute concerns 
the partition of thoſe public lands, of which the Patricians and richeſt 1% 


bitants of Rome had got poſſeſſion. 
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The buſineſs in a manner ed upon the Conſuls, who by the Sena- V. of R. 283. 
tus-conſultum paſſed in the Conſulate of Caſſtus and Virginius were empower- Bet 2 
ed to nominate Commiſſioners to make the inquiſition concerning thoſe 5 
lands in order to a new diſtribution of them. The Tribunes were ſo for- 
tunate as to find the preſent Conſuls diſpoſed to favour them. Æmilius pro- 
miſed to ſupport their pretenſions, and he took ſo extraordinary a ſtep out 
of revenge againſt the Senate, for having refuſed his father the honours 
of a Triumph when he returned victorious from a war againſt the Æqui. 
And as for Valerius, he was not diſpleaſed to have found an opportunity 
of ſoothing the People, who could not forgive him the Death of Caſſius, 
whoſe accuſer he had made himſelf during his Quæſtorſhip. 

The Tribunes being ſecure of the two Conſuls, brought the affair 
before the Senate. They ſpoke with great moderation, beſeeching the 
Conſcript Fathers in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, that they would at length 
— to do the People juſtice, and ſuffer the Decemvirs to be named, 
who were to regulate the partition of the lands. The Conſuls gave to un- 
derſtand by their ſilence that they did not oppoſe the requeſt. Valerius then 
aſked the opinion of the reſt of the Senate, beginning with Amilius the D. Hat. ibid 
father of his Collegue. This ancient Senator declared in favour of the 
People: He ſaid he thought nothing could be more unjuſt than that a few 
private men ſhould be the only gainers by the ſpoils of the enemy, while 
the reſt of the Citizens were in indigence and miſery. That the poor Ple- 
beians dreaded the thoughts of having children, to whom they could leave 
nothing but their own wretchedneſs for an inheritance ; that inſtead of — 
cultivating each the portion of land that belonged to him, they were 
obliged to work for ſubſiſtence like ſlaves on the eſtates of the Patricians ; 
and that this ſervile way of life was not very proper to form the courage of 
a Reman. He added,. My opinion therefore is, that our Conſuls name 
the Decemvirs, to proceed to the diviſion of the — 0 lands, which 
being public and common, ought to be for the equal benefit of all.” 

Appius oppoſed this advice with as much haughtineſs as if he had been 
a third Conſul, or indeed as if he had been inveſted with a perpetual Dicta- 
torſhip. He anſwered A milius, that the People could lay the blame of 
their miſery upon nothing but their own intemperance ; that more than 
once the Conſuls had generouſly divided among them the booty got in 
the territories of their enemies, and that upon a thorough enquiry it would 
appear, that thoſe who had received the greateſt ſhare of it were the poor- 
eſt, That fo long as thoſe Plebeians ſpent their time in debauchery and 
Cleneſs, it was not in the power of the Republic to enrich them. That 
above ſiſteen Conſulates were now paſt ſince the Senatus- conſultum had been 
granted for the partition of the lands, and in all that time not any one of 
the Conſuls ever had a thought of putting it in execution, well knowing 
that the Senate's only deſign in ſuch a Decree was to appeaſe the ſedition, 

Norder to give the People more time to conlider the injuſtice, and in- 

ceed impoſſibility of their demands; that thoſe Conſuls knew alſo that 

ine Senate conſulium in queſtion was aboliſhed by the neglect of it; and 
Vor. I N n they 
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. they had more prudence than to charge themſelves with fo important a 
* commiſſion, in vertue of an authority that was expired. That neither could 


' he believe there was the leaſt occaſion to apprehend that the preſent Con- 


fuls would undertake ſuch an affair without the concurrence and authority of 
the Senate: But to let you fee (added Appius) that in rejecting an ob. 
ts ſolete Decree, I do not mean to defend Uſurpers, I declare it my ad. 
„ vice, that without making any farther mention of the diviſion of the 
lands, we re-unite to the public domain the lands of ſuch poſſeſſors as 
cannot juſtify their acquiſition and boundaries by legal titles. 

Notwithſtanding the equitableneſs of this propoſal, neither the Noble 
nor the People could reliſh an expedient that would impovertſh the rich, 
without any to the poor. However, as it utterly rejected the par- 
tition of the lands, and as the propoſed enquiry after the unjuſt poſi 
ſeemed a diſtant affair, moſt of the Senators beſtowed great praiſes on 
Appius. The Tribunes, on the other hand, enraged at their diſappoint- 
ment, turned their thoughts wholly to revenge themſelves on the author of 
it. Fully reſolved upon his deſtruction, they cited him before the People 
as a declared enemy of the public liberty. 

This was the ordinary crime alledged againſt thoſe who were indeed 
guilty of none, but were nevertheleſs to be deſtroyed. The Senate in- 
tereſted themſelves in this affair as their own, look ing upon Appius as the 
intrepid defender of their prerogatives. Moſt of them were for ſoliciting 
the multitude in his behalf, but he oppoſed it with his uſual firmneſs and 
courage. He changed neither his habit nor his ſtile z and on the day of 
the Aſſembly he appeared in the midſt of his accuſers with the ſame digni- 
ty as if he had been their Judge. The Tribunes reproached him with the 
ſeverity of his Conſulate, and the inhumanity with which he had put to 
death a greater number of his ſoldiers by the hand of the executioner, than 
had been lain by the enemy in the heat of the battle. To make him till 
more odious, the ſevere Government of his father was called to mind, as a 
crime in the ſon: But he anſwered theſe ſeveral articles with fo much 
ſtrength, that the People, aftoniſhed and confounded, durſt not condemn 
him. The Tribunes, fearing he would be acquitted, put off the giving 
fentence to another Aﬀembly, pretending the day was fo far ſpent that they 
ſhould not have time to collect the ſuffrages. Appius, during this inter- 
val, plainly foreſeeing he ſhould be facrificed to the implacable hatred of 
thoſe Magiſtrates, voluntarily put an end to his own life. His fon cauſed 
his body to be brought into the Forum, and according to cuſtom preſent- 
ed himſelf to make his funeral oration ; the Tribunes, to whom his ve- 
ry memory was odious, oppoſed the ſon's deſign, alledging that the de- 
ceaſed was to be reckoned among criminals, not having been acquitted 
of his accuſation before his death. But the People, more generous, oblig- 
ed them to deſiſt from their Oppoſition, and heard with pleaſure the 
praiſes of an enemy whom they could never help eſteeming, and no lon- 
ger hated 
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$. III. T H E Tribunes afterwards reſumed the buſineſs of the Agrari- 
in Law; which Appius's proſecution had only ſuſpended. The death of that 
great man, one would think; ſhould have deterred all others from oppo- 
ing the publication of this Law ; but as not only the fortunes of moſt of 
the Senators depended upon it, but ſeveral rich Plebeians had allo ac- 
quired parcels of thoſe public lands, the party of the Patrictans gathered 
ſtrength 3 the Tribunes perceiving this were diſcouraged, and purſued the 
affair with leſs heat; and the proprietors continued in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
lands, notwithſtanding the pretenſions and complaints of the common Peo- 
ple. The Romans during the remainder of this year, and under the fol- 


lowing Conſulate of Aulus Virginius and T. Numicius, were employ'd in y. of R. 284. 
wars, or rather inroads and incurſions upon the qui, the Volſci, and the Bef. J. C. 468. 


Sabines ; but after theſe expeditions abroad, the old diviſions were renew - 
ed at home. | | 

The multitude, who looked upon themſelves as oppreſſed by the credit 
of the great, to ſhew their reſentment, abſented themſelves from all the 
Aſſemblies that were held by Centuries, and where the Conſuls preſided. 
t ſeemed as if the Plebeians intended to ſeparate themſelves once more 
from the body of the Republic: None of them appeared at the election of 
Conſuls for the next year; T. Quindlius“ and Q. Servilius were raiſed to 
that dignity by the ſole voices of the Patricians and their clients, who 
notwithſtanding all theſe diviſions, conſtantly adhered to the party of their 
Patrons. 

Theſe two Conſuls, to prevent the breach from growing wider, buſied 
the People all that year in various wars. Servilius had great ſucceſs againſt 
the Sabines; yet his glory was not equal to what Quinctius gained by his 
victories over the united forces of the Aqui and Yolſei, In the heat of a 
battle, and when he was like to be worſted through the enemies ſupe- 
riority of numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert themſelves, he told 
them that his right wing was victorious, and by that means he made his 
let really ſo. He then haſted to the right wing, and informed them of the 
advantages which his left had gained, and by this able conduct, he put 
the enemy entirely to the rout. He defeated them a ſecond time, and then 
took from the Volſci the City of Antium, with its whole Territory. The 
rich booty that was got in this campaign ſomewhat appeaſed the minds of 
the multitude, and the ſoldiers at their return to Rome knew not how to 
a of Generals, under whom they had acquired both wealth and 
glory, 


}. IV. BUT their complaints and the diſſentions began afreſh in the 


Conſulate of Tib, ® Afmilius and Q, Fabius. The latter was fon of one of 


the three famous brothers who periſhed in the battle of the Cremera. We 
have already heard that Æmilius in his firſt Conſulate had declared for the 
Partition of the Lands; the Tribunes and Promoters of the Agrarian Law 
alumed new hopes under his ſecond Conſulate: The affair was debated in 
tne Senate: Afmilius had not changed his mind. This Conſul, ever fa- 
vourable to the People, averred, that it was impoſſible to maintain peace 
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v. of R. 286. and union aniong the Citizens of a free State, unleſs the condition of the col 
Bef.7.C. 466. poor was brought nearer to an equality with that of the rich, by an equi an 
43Conlulſhip. table diſtribution among them of the lands conquered from the enemy, an 
this Partition, ſo advantageous to the Plebeians, laboured under great the 

difficulties. It was neceſſary, in order to it, to diſtinguiſh between the ſio 

original patrimony of every private man, and what he had added to ir be 

from the public lands: And not only ſo, but to diſtinguiſh likewiſe be. 

tween ſuch parcels as the Patricians had really purchaſed of the public 

dotnain, and ſuch as they had at firſt only taken as farms in thejr own or 

borrowed names, and afterwards mingled and confounded with their right. 

ful patrimony. A long preſcription concealed from the moſt ſtrict en. 

quiry the knowledge of theſe ſeveral uſurpations. The Patricians had af. 

terwards ſhared out theſe lands among their children, and theſe eſtates now 

grown hereditary, were paſſed through various families by ſucceſſion or 

. Nay, ſome rich Plebeians poſſeſſed part of them, which they 

honeſtly bought; ſo that there ſeemed to be no way to touch upon 
this affair, without occaſioning a general confuſion in the Republic. 

Zmilius, without any regard to inconveniencies ſo well worth conſidera- 
tion, ſtil] obſtinately inſiſted upon the publication of the Law. He was very 
deſirous of making it a merit with the People, that it was paſs'd during 
his Conſulate 3 and he was ſeconded by ſome antient Senators, who look- 
ed upon the mediocrity of the fortunes of private perſons and equality of 
wealth to be the ſtrongeſt ſupports of the public liberty. But the majority, 
and eſpecially thoſe who were in 1 of the public lands, complain- 
ed much of this liberality of Æmilius, who would make his court to the 
People at the expence of others. What was very extraordinary, even 
Senators on this occaſion were ſeen to be wanting of reſpect to one of the 
heads of the Senate and chief Magiſtrates of the Republic; for they came 
at length to invectives and abuſes; and many of the A ſſembly reproached 
him that he acted not ſo much like a Conſul as a ſeditious Tribune. F- 

 bius, his Collegue, to prevent the conſequences of theſe diviſions, thought 
of an expedient which diſpleaſed neither party. 

Moſt of the inhabitants of the City of ; Antium had periſhed in the laft 
war. Fabius, to pacify the Roman People, whom extreme want and the 
ſeditious ſpeeches of their Tribunes had now made furious, propoſed to 
{nd part of the pooreſt Citizens of Rome by way of colony to Antium, and 
to divide among them ſome adjoining lands which had been taken from 
the Volſci. This advice was at firſt received with great applauſe by the 
meaner ſort of People, who are always greedy of novelties. T. Quintus, 
A. Virginius, and P. Furius, were immediately appointed, to make the 
eſtabliſhment of this colony. But when the Plebeians were to give in their 
names to thoſe Triumvirs, few of them appeared: Rome had too many 
charms to detain its inhabitants; no body cared for leaving it. The 
games, the ſpectacles, the public aſſemblies, the hurry of buſineſs, the 
ſhare the People had in the Government, every thing contributed to tic 


the Citizens to their old abode, let their poverty be never ſo Ju. A 
: colony 
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colony was looked upon to be no better than an honourable baniſnment; Y. of R. 286. 
and the moſt wretched Plebeians choſe rather to live at Rome in indigence, Bef J. C. 466. 
and in the expectation of one day ſharing in the public lands, which 43 Confulſhip. 
they had been ſo long flattered with hopes of, than to be actually in poſſeſ- 
ſon of land in a rich colony; ſo that the Triumvirs, to make up the num- 
ber appointed for the colony, were forced to admit of ſtrangers and ſtrag- 
ers that offered themſelves, in order to get a habitation. The only ad- 
vantage drawn from this ſettlement, was, that thoſe among the People 
who had refuſed to go, could not for ſhame meddle any more in the af- 
fir of the Partition of the Lands. 

And now Fabius marched an army againſt the Aqui, and Amilius 
another againſt the Sabines. The expedition of the latter had nothing re- 
markable in it; but the Aqui ſubmitted to Fabius, firſt bought a truce ve- 
ry dear, _ then obtained a peace, on the condition of being ſubject to 
the Republic. 

Neverthelefs in the following Conſulſhip of Sp. Poſthumius, and Q. Ser- V. of R. 287. 
vilius *, ſome of the Aqui joined the old inhabitants of Antium (who be- Bef.F-C: 465. 
ing deprived of their lands had taken refuge among them) and ravaged ID 
the Territory of the Latines, Theſe faithful Allies of Rome were not allow- 
edto arm in their own defence, nor would the Romans ſend their troops to 
defend them. The Senate choſe rather to N a deputation to the Coun- 
cil of the Equi; and Fabius, who had made the peace with them, was at 
the head of the embaſſy. He perceived by the indirect anſwers they 
made to his demands, that they had no intention to give the Republic ſa- 
tisfaction, but only to amuſe him. Under pretence therefore of viſiting 
their temples and public buildings, he examined their magazines of arms 
and proviſions, ſome of which he found full, and others filling. The 
report he made at his return of the preparations for war, which the Æqui 
in conjunction with the fugitive Antiates were carrying on, induced the Re- 

blic to chuſe two Conſuls for the next year, whoſe names were formida- 

le to thoſe two Nations, T. Quinctius, who had conquered Antium in his y. of R. 288. 
ſecond Conſulate, and Q, Fabius, who had forced the Aqui to ſue for Bef. J. C. 464. 
peace, in his firſt, Fabius who was ordered to march againſt the Aqui, 45 Conſulſhip. 
tried firſt in vain to reduce them by negotiation. The two Conſuls then 
joined their forces, and came to a bloody battle with the enemy, near 
Algidum, fifteen miles from Rome, but with little advantage to either ſide. 

In the following Conſulſhip of A. Poſthumius and Sp. Furius, men little V. of R. 289. 
killed in the buſineſs of war, the latter commanded the army againſt the wy; dee x4 
Aqui, while the former ſtay'd behind to cover the Country. Furius en- E 
camped imprudently, engaged raſhly with the enemy, and was defeated 
after which he was ſo cloſely beſieged by them in his camp, that not a man 
could go out to give notice at Rome of his danger. However the Senate 
had advice of it, and in fo great a diſtreſs, reſolved upon an expedient, 
never uſed but in great extremity. They gave up the Roman Government 
abſolutely into the other Conſul's hands, by theſe words: Videret Conſul 
ve quid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet; 1. e. Let the Conſul take care that the 

Republic 
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Republic ſuffer no detriment, Poſthumius, who received this commiſſion, 
made all take arms, who were able, and gave T. Quinctius the command 
P: of the army, with the title of Pro-conſul. As ſoon as Quinctius came with. 
in fight of the inveſted camp, the A#qui left the attack, and retired jr 
haſte 3 but Furius had before made a ally in which his brother L. Furiy; 
and two Cohorts, conſiſting of a thouſand men, had been ſurrounded 
the enemy and all ſlain, having choſen rather to die fighting, than fur. 
render their arms. The Conſul being now equal in numbers to the enemy, 
acted upon the offenſive, and obliged them to retire into their own Country, 
Poſthumius likewiſe attacked a numerous body of their pillagers loaded 
with ſpoil, and made a great ſlaughter of them: And by theſe ſucceſſes 
Rome was again in tranquillity. 
But the next year, when P. Servilius Priſcus and L. AÆbutius Elva were 
2. raiſed to the Conſulſhip, a dreadful Plague ſwept away almoſt all the 
flower of the Roman youth, and a fourth part of the Senators. The dead 
were ſo numerous, 0 they were thrown into the Tyber, without burial, 
Upon the news of this mortality, the Aqui and Volſci entered into a 
league againſt Rome, which they propoſed to beſiege. They began the 
war with committing hoſtilities in the territories of the Latines and Hernici 
Theſe Allies applied to the Roman Senate for ſuccour; but their deputies 
found Abutius breathing his laſt, and Servilius not far from death. Hon. 
ever the latter made himſelf be carried to the Senate- Houſe, whither 
ſome of the Senators likewiſe crawled; but all they could do, was to give 
leave to the Allies to arm and defend themſelves, and to promiſe them 
aſſiſtance in better times. The Latines and Hernici were forced therefore 
to ſhut themſelves up in their towns, and leave their country open to the 
ravages of the enemy, who at length appeared before Rome. The two 
Conſuls were dead, together with the greateſt part of the Tribunes of the 
People, and the reſt unable to give any help, either with their hands or 
advice; fo that the Ædiles were the only Magiſtrates in a condition to 
aſſiſt the Republic. But notwithſtanding ſo many calamities, the Romans 
ſeemed to have loſt nothing of their ancient ſteadineſs. They crept to 
the ramparts, and put a good face upon their affairs. The very Senators 
mounted the guard and ſtood Centinels, and the City was ſtrong on every 
ſide. The Aqui and Volſci at length laid aſide their project of a ſiege, 
and marched their forces towards Tuſculum. In the mean time the Plague 
ſtill raged, the People turned their thoughts wholly to divine aſſiſtance, all 
made their vows upon the altars, the Ladies ſwept the Temples with their 
hair, and continued proſtrate in the preſence of the Gods; till at length 
a more wholeſome ſeaſon put an end to the diſtemper, and Rome into 2 


It is not abſolutely certain in what month down to the 6ooth year of Rome, the Con- 
of the year the Conſuls entered upon their ſular years began in different montas, 
Office, from Brutus to this time. Livy tells ſometimes in Fuly, ſometimes in December, 
us that Srrwilius and Æbubius entered upon and ſometimes in March. Afterwards they 
the Conſulſhip the firſt of Augu/?. It will began the firſt of January, and continued fo 
appear in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, that to do as long as the Republic laſled. Jirioa 
con 
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condition to apply herſelf ro affairs. Several Patricians had preſided in the 
[ntrrregnum, ſince the death of the Conſuls; and now Valerius Poplicola, 
being Interrex, aſſembled the People by Centuries, for the election of new l 
ones, and the Comitia choſe Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus. V. of R. 291. 1 + 

Paſt afflictions had neither corrected the factious ſpirit of the Romans, Bef. J. C. 461. 1 
nor diminiſhed their ardour againſt the enemy abroad. The Tribunes of 48 Confulſhip. 9 
e Commons were for immediately reviving the diſputes about the divi- 
on of the lands, but the People were more eager upon revenging the 
inſults they had ſuffered from the Aqui and Volſci the laſt year. Even 
thoſe Citizens, whom the Laws exempted from going to war, neglected 
their privileges, and voluntarily inlifted themſelves for the ſervice : So 
that the two Conſular Armies were preſently formed, and it was Lucre- 
aus fortune to engage with the contederates, and give them a dread- 
ful overthrow ʒ they loſt 13460 men in the battle and in their flight af- 
ter it ; and they were ſoon after defeated again by the forces of the two 
Conſuls united. So that the campaign, which followed the moſt unfor- 
tunate year, that the Republic had known, raiſed her to a more flouriſn- 
ing condition than ever. 
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CHAP, A0 


I. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, aue 
of the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment 
of Fix- D Laws to be the Rol to the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes 
between man and man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governour of the City, 
warmly oppoſes it, and ſends to the Conſuls to return to Rome. Terentius 
on their arrival ſuſpends the purſuit of his deſign. F. III. But the affair 
i revived in the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. 
Great conteſts about it. A ſtop put to it by prodigies and ill omens. F. IV. 
The Lad is again propoſed. The contending parties come to blows, Quinc- 
nus Cæſo, the fon of * N Cincinnatus, is cited before the Commons 
or the violent part be bad afted in thoſe ſcuffles. F. V. He has not 
courage to appear on the ” 4 appointed for his trial. His uncle T. Quinc- 
tus appears for him, Cæſo is falſely accuſed of murder, The deciſion of 
the cauſe is deferred to another day; before the coming of which, Cx1o: 
vamſhes bimſelf. 
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the field, purſuing the advantages they had gained over 
the Aqui and Volſci, a certain Tribune of the People 
A named C. Terentius Arſa, took the opportunity of their 
wicnce to ſignalize his acceſſion to the Tribunate by advancing new propo- 


. I, W HILE the two Conſuls Veturius and Lucretius were in 


Liuy calls him Ferentillus. 
3 fals.. 
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Y. of R. 291. ſals. This man having obſerved that the Conſuls obſtructed from time tg 

Dol F 2 1. time, by their authority, the publication of moſt of the Laws 

40 Confulmip. in favour of the People, buſied his thoughts how to weaken and reduce ; 

wer that was a perpetual object of envy and emulation to the Tribune: 

e demanded in full Aſſembly, that bounds ſhould be ſet to the Conſul; 
authority, with regard to public affairs; and that there ſhould alſo be an 
eſtabliſhment of Laws fixed and in variable, for the Conſuls to be goyer. 
ed by in deciding the conteſts that aroſe between man and man. 

In order to judge of the importance of this ſecond propoſal, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve here, that during the Regal State of Rome the ſole will 
of the King had been inſtead of Law in all private cauſes. As the Con- 
ſuls ſucceeded to the regal power, they likewiſe ſucceeded to the fame 
ſupreme right of diſtributing juſtice, and regulated their ſentences ei. 
ther by the principles of natural equity, or by ancient uſages ; or el 
by the Laws of Romulus and his ſucceſſors, ſome footſteps whereof were 
ſtill to be found in the ſacred Books that were lodged with the Pontifce,, 
which none but Patricians were admitted to fee. The People kney 
but little of the matter; moſt of them being employ'd abroad in the wars, 
or in cultivating the lands, rarely came to town but on market days about 
their domeſtic concerns, or to be preſent at the Comitia and other public 
Aſſemblies, which were holden only on thoſe days. They referred all 
their differences to the judgment of the Conſuls, who always made a my- 
{tery to the People of thoſe firſt elements of their ſcienee of Law. 

The death of a great number of Patricians, who had been ſwept away 
by the Plague, and the abſence of the two Conſuls who were actually at 
the head of the armies, ſeemed to be a favourable conjuncture for Tereni- 
us to make an innovation in the Government. He repreſented to the Peo- 
ple, that the Patrician Magiſtrates were abſolute Maſters of each man's for- 
tune; that whenever any conteſt aroſe between a Patrician and a Plebeian, 
the latter was ſure to come by the worſt ; that he not only loſt his cauſe, 
but was debarred the conſolation of knowing whether he had right or wrong 
done him; and he concluded with moving for an immediate eſtabliſhment 
of Laws, known by every body, to ſerve for a rule to the Magiſtrates in 
their ſentences, and to the Litigants for proofs of the juſtice or injuſtice of 
their cauſe. 

Livy, B. 3, He urged with great vehemence, that the authority exerciſed by the 
Conſuls was inſupportable in a free City ; that at the ſame time that they 
thought themſelves above the Laws, they avenged the infringement of them 
in their inferiors and the common People with the moſt cruel puniſhments 
That abroad and at the head of the armies they always made war with an 
abſolute authority, and ſometimes even peace, without ſo much as conlult 
ing the Senate, to whom merely for form ſake they afterwards gave an ac- 
count of their adminiſtration. That thus they had all the deſpotic power ol 
Kings, and only wanted the name. But that to prevent their domination 
from degenerating at length into a perpetual Tyranny, he demanded thut 
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a Choice 
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a choice ſhould be made of five of the beſt men in the 2 who Y. of R. 291 
0 


ſhould be authorized to reſtrain within due bounds a power 
{ that the Conſuls, for the future, might have no other authority over 
their fellow Citizens, but what thoſe very Citizens ſhould think fit to en- 
cruſt them with. N | 

$. II. T HE Senators were all ſurpriz d and ſtunn'd at ſuch bold pro- 

als: They then found, tho? too late, the truth of what the two Appius 
an ſo often foretold them, that the People, after experiencing the weak- 
neſs of the Senate by ſo many Laws extorted from it in their favour, would 
at length openly attack its authority by ſtriking at that of the Conſuls, who 
were the chief ſupport of it. Happily for the Senate, Q. Fabius, who had 7 
been twice in the ſupreme Magiſtracy, was at this time, in the abſence of 
the Conſuls, Governour of Rome; a man of an intrepid ſpirit, and 
firmly attach'd to the Laws and Conſtitution of the Republic. Finding 
the Conſular Dignity in danger of being ruined by that enterpriſing 
Tribune, he diſpatched away meſſengers privately to give the Conſuls 
notice of what had happened, and to conjure them to haſten back to Rome 
with all expedition, He then convened the Senate, and inveighed againſt the 
innovation propoſed by Terentius, urging that there was no better rule to go 
by in judicial matters, than what had hitherto been obſerved, natural reaſon, 
the principles of equity, and good ſenſe ; and that multiplicity of Laws 
would ſerve only to obſcure the truth of things, and be attended with fatal 
conſequences to the Republic. 'He afterwards infinuated with much 
ſmoothneſs, that even tho? ſuch changes ſhould be thought neceſſary, it 
was neither honourable nor juſt in the Citizens at home, to proceed to 
a deciſion in the abſence of the two Conſuls, and of that part of the Peo- 
ple which compoſed their armies. That when theſe returned home, they 
might juſtly reſent the hurrying on of an affair of ſuch conſequence, which 
as it affected each particular man, ought not to be determined but in a ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the whole Roman People. That the Confuls, as the 
Heads of the Republic, would undoubtedly proteſt againſt whatever 
ſhould be decreed without their participation. But, that ſo ſoon as thoſe two 
lupreme Magiſtrates appeared 1n the Senate, and the whole People were 
got together, ſuch meaſures might be concerted as ſhould be moſt con- 
ducive to the preſervation and welfare of the Republic. Fabius then 
poke with great vehemence againſt the Author of theſe new Propo- 
lals. He ſaid, that Terentius took advantage of the abſence of the Con- 
luls to attack the Republic; and that if the year before, while the plague 
ard a war laid waſte the City of Rome and its Territory, the Gods in their 
wrath had permitted that ſeditious Tribune to be in Office, the Common. 
wealth would never have been able to bear up under ſuch heavy calami- 
ties; that doubtleſs Terentius would have come at the head of the AZqui 
and Volſci and deſtroyed Rome, or at leaſt have changed the form of its 
Government, tho? founded under ſuch happy aufpices. Then ſoftning 
tis ſtyle a little, he addreſſed his ſpeech to the other Tribunes, and 
Vol. I, - Oo con- 


exceſſive ; Bef. J. C451 
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v. of R. 291, conjured them by the ſafety of their Country, to attempt no Innovation ti of 
pv da ry wh the return of the Confals, an Hoy n th 
7 .. The greater part of the Tribunes, overcome by his intreaties and the tir 

ſolidity of his reaſons, inſiſted no longer on the firſt demand of Terentiy; 0 
concerning the limitation of the Conſuls power. Or perhaps the true cauſe Fe 
why they waved. the deſign of leſſening the Conſular Authority, was their the 
hopes of riſing ſame time or other to that poſt themſelves, .. But they per. to 
ſiſted in demanding a choice to be made from among the Senators and ul: 
Plebeians of proper perſons, to compole and form a body of Laws, for * 
determining ſuits among the Citizens. However, upon the inſtances of 
Fabius they conſented to ſuſpend the proſecution of his affair alſo, and the vi 
Conſuls at their return found the City quiet. ſee 
F. III. THIS. tranquillity continued not long. No ſooner were the Joc 
. 5 292- next year's Conſuls, P. Volumnius and S. Sulpicius, entered upon their office, ful 
9 Conkatthip. than all the five Tribunes, of whom Virginius was the moſt zealous, (Teren- S0 
tius being out) uſed their utmoſt efforts to get the new Law paſſed, Ar oth 
the ſame time the Hernici, who were in alliance with the Roman People, Hi 
gave intelligence that their Neighbours the qui and Volſci were ſecretly lo 
arming, and that the new Colony of Antium was entered into that con- = 
federacy. It has been already related, that for want of a ſufficient num- on 
ber of Roman Citizens willing to ſettle in that Colony, it was filled with ful 
People picked up from different parts, Latines, Hernici, and Tuſcans; tha 
ſome Volſcians too had ſtolen in among them. As theſe adventurers out- IM 
numbered the Romans, they had a majority in the Council. They carried be 
on a private correſpondence with the enemies of Rome; and though they In 
had not as yet declared openly againſt the Republic, their fidelity began oe 
to be ſuſpected. 4 be 
The Senate, to be provided againſt any ſurprize, ordered the two Con- the 
ſuls forthwith to raiſe forces: This raiſing of forces was called among the Sen, 
Romans, making a Choice, becauſe the Citizens being all Soldiers, the Con- We 
fuls in caſe of a war had a power to chuſe ſuch as they thought proper for _ 
the ſervice. Theſe two Magiſtrates having cauſed their Tribunal to be \ 
erected in the Forum, cited ſuch as they had pitched upon for the War. had 
But the Tribunes withſtood their proceeding, and revived, the propoſal of con 
Terentius for the compiling a body of Laws; and Virginius, the molt of 
cholerick of the Tribunes, bawled out in the Forum, that this pretended ten | 
war was nothing but a trick of the Senate to get the People out of pot 
Rome, and ſo hinder them from giving their votes in an affair that ſo 41 
nearly concerned every individual. Foo 
The conteſt ran high, and gave birth to freſh commotions. There ig 
was no longer ſeen either obedience in the People, or authority in the Con- 85 
ſuls. Every thing was carried by meer violence: And thoſe ſupreme ith 
Magiſtrates having cauſed to be arreſted a certain Plebeian who retuled to hp 


go to the war, the Tribunes reſcued him out of the Lictor's hands, and 


tet him at liberty. The Conluls fearing to expoſe the dignity of wo 
OH 
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fice to greater inſults, quitted the Forum;; and as the intelligence from 
the Here proved not to be true, they abſented themſelves for ſome 


could make moſt noiſe, had the greateſt authority. The People's ears were 
now dinned with the abſolute neceſſity of obliging the Conſuls to regulate 
their judgments by a body of Laws to be. publiſhed and made notorious 
to every man. Hut the Senate, under pretence of adhering to ancient 
ulages, would by no means part with the cuſtom of giving judgment in 
an arbitrary manner. | 7 A | | 

The courſe of this important affair was for ſome, time interrupted by 
violent earthquakes. which were felt this year, and by fiery. exhalations 
ſeen in the air. Theſe Phenomena, purely natural, were by the vulgar 
looked upon as forerunners of new and great Calamities. Every one was 
full of ſiniſter preſages, which. ſuperſtition and fear helped to, multiply. 
Some had ſeen apparitions ſhifting each moment into a. thouſand; forms 


fonaries, that it rained raw. fleſh, and that while it was falling down piece- 
meal like ſnow, birds of prey caught it in the air with their Talons. Re- 
courſe was preſently had to the Qracles 3 the books. of the Sybils were con- 
ſulted. The, depolitarics of thoſe; ſacred books, all Pairicians, gave out 
that Rome was threatened with a ſiege, by ſome. formidable Power, that 
would take advantage of its inteſtine diviſions. This prediction ſeemed to 
be copied after what had lately happened in Coriolanus's enterpriſe; and the 
Tribunes probably ſuſpected the Prieſts had modelled their anſwer by the 
views and intereſts of the Senate. But the Populace, who thought that 
| what had been might be, and who dreaded to fee a ſecond Coriolanus at 
the gates of Rome, obliged their Tribunes to have a Conference with the 
Senate, in order to contrive ſome way or other to put an end to their con- 
tentions, Several Meetings were had, but all to no purpoſe. Neither of 
tne parties would bate any thing of its pretenſions. 

J. IV. AT length, time having diſpelled that terror which the Prieſts 
tad infuſed into the People, the Tribunes aſſembled anew, and without 
conſulting the Senate, preſented to the multitude a more explicit draught 


ten Commiſſioners, perſons of mature age, conſummate wiſdom, and un- 
potted reputation. That the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhould be empowered 
o collect, and put into form, a body of Civil Laws, relating as well to 
public affairs, as to private differences that might ariſe between man and 
man, That theſe Laws ſhould be propoſed in an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, and fixed up in the Forum Romanum, to the end that each individual 
Citizen might be apprized of the ſame, and enabled to give his Pale 
them. The Tribunes having opened this project, poſtponed all pro- 
(ecing upon it to the third market day, that all perſons who had any 
dung to object to it might have time to make their remonſtrances. 


O O 2 Many 


time from thoſe tumultuous Aſſemblies, where the moſt violent, and ſuch as 4 C 


others had heard ſupernatural voices in the night time. There are eminent Liv. B. 3. 
Hiſtorians, who have not ſcrupled to report _ the veracity of theſe Vi- D. Hal. B. 10. 


of the Terentian Law, importing, that the People ſhould inſtantly nominate 9. 3141. B. 10. 
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. of R. 292. Many of the Senators, both old and young, made ſtudied ha 
28 15. againſt this propoſal. It occaſioned warm Diſputes, which laſted f 


veral days. At length the Tribunes reſolved to carry their point by 
force. They accordingly convened another Aſſembly by Tribes, wherein 
the whole Senate 9 The Heads of that body urged to the People, 
that it was a thing unheard of, that without a Senatus-conſultum, without 
taking the Auſpices, and without conſulting either the Gods or the prime 
men of the Republic, a part of the Citizens, even the moſt inconfiderable 
part, ſhould pretend to make Laws for all the Orders in the State. Some 
of the moſt moderate and moſt reaſonable of the Plebeians liſtened to their 
reaſons, and were gained over: On the other hand, the dregs of the Po- 
ce, prejudiced by their Tribunes, with great noiſe demanded the bal: 

the younger Senators, and the Patricians, quaſhed the whole proj 
Quinctius Ceſs. ſon of Quinctius Cincinnatus, was at the head of them; 
they ruſhed into the crowd, knocked down all that ſtood in their way, 
ae diſperſed the Aſſembly, in ſpite of all that the Tribunes could do to 
keep them together. Eat vs 

he Senators and Patricians beſtowed on Cæſo large encomiums, which 

only ſerved to heighten his preſumption and his rancour towards the Popu- 
lace. He was a young man, tall, well ſhaped, and of an extraordinary 
ſtrength of body; he knew not what it was to fear, and had already ſig- 
nalized himſelf by actions of uncommon bravery in battle. As he was no 
leſs an Orator than a Soldier, and was always the forwardeſt to anſwer the 
ſeditious harangues of the Tribunes, theſe Magiſtrates, enraged to meet 
with ſo much oppoſition from one ſingle man, conſpired his ruin. After 
they had agreed among themſelves upon articles of impeachment, A. Vr. 
ginius cauſed him to be ſummoned before the Aſſembly of the People. 

So long as Czfſo was in the warmth of a debate, ſupported by the Senate, 
who flattered his vanity with their applauſes, he made ſhew of great reſo- 
lution and firmneſs. But his courage failed him at the approach of his 
trial; and the example of Coriolanus made a ſtrong impreſſion in his 
mind, He put on mourning, and with a countenance full of forrow and 
humiliation, he went about, begging * the favour of the meaneſt Plebeian. 

$. V. THE day that his affair was to come on, he had not the fc. 
ſolution to ſhew his face to the People. His father, accompanied by his 
relations and friends, was fain to appear for him. A. Virginius openet! 
his accuſation with reflections upon Cæſos imperious temper, his want 0! 
reſpect for the Aſſemblies of the People, and the outrages he had committed 
upon private perſons. And what will become of our liberty (cry'd the 
« Tribune) when the Patricians ſhall have advanced to the Conſulate this 
„ young ambitious man, who now in his private capacity already cauſes 
« juſt alarms to his Country, by his violent and audacious deeds ?” 
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a This is Livy's account. to own the juriſdiction of the Aſſembly, o. 
Dionyſius ſays nothing of the timorous be- fering at the ſame time to ſubmit himſelf t2 
haviour of Cz/o ; but on the contrary, that the judgment of the Conſuls, his only l. 


when he was called upon to plead, he refuſed ful Judges. 5 
3 ö 
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then produced all the Plebeians who had been injured by Cæſo, and who 


Y. of R. 292. 


juſtice. His relations and friends, inſtead of going about to Be. J. C. Eo. 


clear him of thoſe pretended violences, anſwered the Tribunes in-“ 
vectives by praiſing accuſed. Some recounted all the battles wherein 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; others named the ſeveral Citizens whoſe 
lives he had preſerved in thoſe, battles ; T. Quinctius Capitalinus, who had 
been thrice Conſul, ſaid, he had carried him to the war with him; that 
he had often ſeen him in ſingle combat vanquiſh the braveſt of the Enemy; 
and that he always looked on him as the prime Soldier of the Army. 
Lucretius, who had been Conſul the preceding year, added, that it was 
for the intereſt of the Republic to preſerve ſo accompliſhed a Citizen 
that age and experience would make him more prudent, and would by de- 

orrect that A of ſpirit, which rendered him odious to the 
People. His father L. 2 


winitins Cincinnatus, a man highly eſteemed and Livy, B. 3. 


reſpected in the Republic, begged of the Aſſembly to grant a ſon to a fa- P. Hal. B. 10 


ther whom no Citizen could ever accuſe of having done him wrong ; and 
his intreaties did not fail to make a ſenſible impreſſion upon the multitude : 
But Virginius, who was bent upon Ce/#'s deſtruction, anſwered Cincinnatus, 
that his ſon was the more guilty, inaſmuch as he neglected to improve by 
the example of ſuch a father. He added, «+ You, Quinttius, are with- 
« out doubt in a great meaſure ignorant of the crimes and miſdemeanours 
« of this unworthy ſon, who is no leſs a reproach to you, than a plague 
« to his Country: but that both you and this Aſſembly may be better 
« acquainted with his cruel and bloody deeds, I beg that my Collegue, 
« M, Volſcius, be heard in what he has to offer by way of private com- 
« plaint againſt him; and I hope the People will not leave unavenged 
« one of their own Magiſtrates, who has been ſo great a ſufferer by him.” 
Then Volſcius aſcending the Roſtra, to act the part that had been be- 
fore concerted between them, and directing his ſpeech to the People, ſaid, 
« could have wiſhed it had been in my power ſooner to have brought 
« my complaints for the death of a moſt dear brother whom Cæſo killed 
« in my arms. But the cuſtomary violences of this young man, together 
« with the intereſt and credit of his family, made me bur too ſenſible of 
« what I had myſelf to fear from ſuch a proſecution, If I come too late 
« to be his accuſer, you cannot but give the hearing at leaſt to the ſad 
« teſtimony I bear of his cruelty and tyranny. It was under the Con- 
« ſulate of L. Abutius and P. Servilius; returning home one evening, 
« my brother and I, from a friend's houſe where we had ſupped, we 
« met, hard by the public ſtews, Cæſo, full of wine, and accompanied, 
according to his cuſtom, with ſeveral young Patrictans, inſolent as him- 
« ſelf, and who, I ſuppoſe, had been making a debauch together in thoſe. 
« houſes of proſtitution, They at firſt attacked us with abuſive language, 
* which I indeed was for taking no notice of. But my brother, lefs pa- 
tient than myſelf, anſwered them as a man of ſpirit would do; Cz/o 
* inftantly fell upon him, and being much the ſtronger man, he ſo bruiſed 
him with his fiſts and his feet, notwithſtanding my prayers and intrea- 
ties, 
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V. of R. 292. 4 ties, which were the only weapons I had, that he expired upon the 
TED: > 144% I could not carry my complaints to the Conſuls, they dying the 

* P-« ſame year of the Plague. L. Lucretius and T. Veturius, their ſucceſſor, 

e were a long time in the field. At their return I prepared to bring my 

« action. But Cæſo hearing of my deſign, came upon me one night un. $, 
& awares in a by-place, and ſtriking me down, repeated his blows ſo 

ce thick, that to avoid my brother's fate, I was forced to promiſe him 

te never to mention what had befallen either of us.“ | 


The People were ſo exaſperated at this ſtory, that, without examining di 
into the truth of the fact, they were going immediately to condemn Czj of 
to die; but A. Virginius, who was the manager of this whole villany, ed 
thought fit to cloath it with the appearance of juſtice, and to proceed in the 
the ordinary forms to deſtroy the accuſedl: he moved, that ſince Yolſcin; de 
had not his witneſſes at hand, Cz/o ſhould be ſecured and impriſoned till dit 
ſuch time as his crime could be proved. T. Quinctius hereupon repre- up 
ſented to the Aſſembly, that it was a thing unheard of in the Republic, of 
that upon a bare accuſation, a Citizen who was perhaps innocent ſhould ſte 
be immediately arreſted and carried to jail; and that this new method of Va 
procedure would ſtrike at the public liberty. But the Tribune maintained, Co 
that ſuch a precaution was neceſſary, in order to prevent ſo great an offen- | 
der from eſcaping the juſtice of the People. The queſtion was debated with tha 
much intemperance of ſpeech on both ſides. In the end, it was concluded, cia 
that the party accuſed ſhould remain in liberty, but that ten Citizens ſhould wh 
be bound to produce him on the day he was to be tried, or to pay a fine tim 
of 3000 b Aſſes of braſs. Cæſo, though innocent, durſt not truſt himſelf to ine 
the judgment of the People, but departing from Rome that very night, of 
retired into Hetruria. The Tribunes hearing of his flight, exacted the ſuc] 
fine with ſo much rigour, that Quinctius, the father of Cz/o, having ſold on 
the beſt part of his eſtate, on that account, was forced to-baniſh himſelf ap 
to a poor cottage on the other ſide the Tyber ; and there' with his own as | 
hands to cultivate five or fix acres of land, which were all he had to live fyi 
upon, and which from his name were afterwards called, the Quinctian wit 
Meadows. | end 

1 
This is the firſt time that we read of bail given for appearance in public and capi ton 
caſes, About 9/. 13s. 94. according to £.buthne. ay we, deli 
nal, 
then 
C HAP. XXI. oo 
CLVE 
$. I. Notwithſtanding the violent proceedings of the Tribunes againſt Cæſo, cd, 
the Palricians keep ſteady in their oppoſition to the Terentian Law; an« the 
the better to maintain their ground, they get C. Claudius (brother of that and 
Appius Claudius, who killed himſelf) into the Conſulſbip. (P. Valerius, 10% 00k 
a ſecond time Conſul, is given him for a Collegue.) The Tribunes deſpairing 51 


o victory in a fair open conteſt, combine together to deſtroy the beiter par! 
3 7 
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the Senate; and in order thereto, pretend to have diſcovered a Plot upon 
the public liberty. Claudius expoſes their malice and forgeries before the 
People, and thereby quaſhes their wicked deſign. 


{ſtoop to them, and flattered themſelves with hopes of ſee- 
ing the Terentian Law forthwith eſtabliſhed ; but as it 
was an affair that concerned almoſt all the Great, the No- 
| bility united themſelves more cloſely together after the diſgrace of the ſon 
of Juinctius : And no fooner was the ſcheme of a body of Laws mention- 
ed, but there ſprung up as it were a thouſand Cæſo's, all oppoſing it with 
the ſame intrepidity. The time being come for chuſing new Conſuls, the y. of R. 203. 
Senate and Patricians in conjunction, procured that dignity for Cams Clau- Bet. 7-C-459. 
dius, brother of that Appius Claudius who killed himſelf. They pitched 5 Conſulſhip 
upon this Senator for the Conſulate, becauſe without having any thing 
of the harſh temper and haughty manner of his brother, he was equally 
ſteady to the intereſts of his Order. They aſſigned him for Collegue P. 
Valerius, who having once before been Conſul, was therefore named firſt 
Conſul in this election. 
The Tribunes plainly ſaw by this combination of the whole Nobility, 
that even tho? they ſhould every year deſtroy one or other of the Patri- 
diam by different accuſations, they world never get the better of a body 
wherein there was no leſs harmony than power. Therefore without loſing IR 
time in legally proſecuting ſuch of the Patricians as ſhewed the moſt zeal _ 
in oppoſing the Terentian Law, they ſecretly formed the execrable deſign 
of deſtroying at one ſtroke the better part of the Senate, together with all 
ſuch of the Patricians as were obnoxious to them, or ſuſpected by them, 
on account either of their wealth or intereſt, In order to effect ſo deteſtable 
2 projet, their Emiſſaries were ſent about to whiſper among the rabble, 
is if ſome great deſign was ſecretly hatching againſt their liberty. Such 
flying reports paſſing from mouth to mouth, and being every time ſwelled 
wth ſome additional circumſtances more and more dreadful,, in the 
end filled the whole City with inquietude and diſtruſt. 
The Tribunes ſeeing the People's minds prejudiced, and in a prepara- 
tion to receive any impreſſion they would give them, cauſed a letter to be D. Hal. B 10. 
delivered to themſelves in public. While they were fitting in their Tribu- 
nal, a ſtranger came, and having in ſight of all the People preſented 
them a letter, was gone again in an inſtant, vaniſhing away among the 
crowd, The Tribunes lay'd their heads together, and read it to them- 
lelves 3 and tho? they knew well enough beforehand every word it contain- 
cd, yet they put on an air of ſurprize, the better to excite the curioſity of 
the People, and make them more uneaſy, Then riſing from their ſeats, 
and having cauſed ſilence to be proclaimed by the Crier, Virginius, with 
ooks full of conſternation, addreſſing himſelf to the Aſſembly, ſpoke thus, 
The Roman People is threatened with the moſt dreadful calamity that 
* can poſſibly betal them: And if the Gods, who are protectors of inno- 
ee Cence, 


5. I, T HE. Tribunes believed now that the Senate muſt inevitably D. Hal. B. 10. 
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Y. of R. 293. “ cence, had not diſcovered the wicked deſigns of our enemies, we had 
Bef.7.C. 459- 6 been all loſt,” He added, that he muſt make the Conſuls acquainted 
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P. with the thing, and that he would then return to the Aſſembly, and give 


them an account of what ſhould be reſolved on by the Senate. 

While theſe Magiſtrates were gone to ſpeak to the Conſuls, their Emil. 
faries, who had diſperſed themſelves up and down in the Aſſembly, py 
about various reports, all tending to make the Patricians more odious to 
the multitude. Some ſaid in general, that for a long time paſt there had 
been but too much reaſon to 5 ſome dangerous plot was contriving 
againſt the People's liberty ; others, as if they knew more of the matter, 
affirmed that the Aqui and Volſci, in con junction with the Patrician, 
were to put Cæſo at their head, like another Coriolanus ; that with 
their aſſiſtance he was to return again to Rome to revenge himſelf on his 
enemies, and aboliſh the Tribuneſhip ; and that afterwards the towns and 
lands which had been taken from the Aqui and Volſci, were to be reſtored 
to them as a reward for their ſervices : Some affirmed that Cez/o was ng 
gone out of Rome : That they had been told he was concealed by one of the 
Conſuls, and that his Purpoſe was to aſſaſſinate the Tribunes ſome night 
in their beds. That all the young Patricians were concerned in this plot; 
and that the letter juſt now delivered into the hands of the Tribune, 
doubtleſs contained. advice and proofs of it. In ſhort, theſe Creatures of 
the Tribunes made it their buſineſs to talk in a doleful ſtrain about this 
myſterious letter, with intent to keep up the People's prejudice, and increaſe 


the hatred they bore to the Patricians. 


The Tribunes being arrived at the Senate, Virginius, who was ſpokes- 
man, addreſſed himſelf to the Conſuls and Senators, in words to this ef- 
fect: «+ Some time ago, Conſcript Fathers, we had ſtrange rumours in 
this City of a plot upon the liberty of the People: But as they were with- 
% out vouchers, we looked upon them as empty ſtories begot by fear and 
« idleneſs. We afterwards received intimations that were ſomewhat more 
c coherent and circumſtantial z but as theſe likewiſe were without any 
« Author's name, we did not think them deſerving enough of your no- 
«« tice, and therefore forbore to report them to you: At the ſame time, 
« that nothing might be left undone in an affair of this conſequence, we 
« cauſed enquiry to be made privately ; whereby we came at ſufficient to- 
«© kens of a conſpiracy, tho we could not diſcover the aim, the chief 
e manager, or the accomplices of it. At length, not above two hours 
« ago, we were let into this dreadful myſtery. A letter which we te. 
& ceived, as we were ſitting in our Tribunal, informs us that there is in- 
«« deed a conſpiracy, and it lays open the deſign of the Conſpirators. The 
«« firſt indications which we had of a plot, concur exactly with the intel- 
« Jigence contained in this letter. In ſo imminent a danger, wherein to 
« loſe time in deliberating how to puniſh this crime, would be almoſt as 
« bad as the crime itſelf, we haſtened, as in duty bound, to come and 
« give you information of it, and to lay before you ſuch things as wil 
& make your cars tingle to hear. 


« Know 
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« Know then, Conſcript Fathers, we have received a letter which ad- V. of R. 293 · 
« viſes us of perſons of the higheſt rank, Senators and Knights, too ma- Be. J. 0.459 
« ny to be now particularly named, who have reſolved abſolutely to abo- 88 
« liſh the Tribunate, and all the rights and privileges of the People. That 
« to compaſs ſuch deteſtable deſigns, they have agreed that Cæſo Quini- 
« ys, at the head of a body of qui and Volſci, ſhall ſecretly and by night 
« come to one of the gates of Rome, which his accomplices are. to kee 
« open for him; that he ſhall be introduced without noiſe into the City; 
« and that the principal Conſpirators, divided into different bands, and 
« favoured by the darkneſs, ſhall attack by ſurprize the houſes of the Tri- 
« bunes, and in one night murder us all, together with the principal of 
« the People, and ſuch as in the Aſſemblies were wont to expreſs moſt 
« zeal for the defence of liberty. 

We conjure you, Conſcript Fathers, not to give us up to the rage of 
« theſe cut-throats. In order to prevent their evil Defigns, we hope 
« you will not refuſe us a Senatus-conſultum, impowering us to make far- 
« ther inquiry into this Conſpiracy, and to ſecure its chief conductors. It 
« is highly reaſonable that the Magiſtrates of the People ſhould be the per- 
« ſons employ'd to take cognizance of what concerns the preſervation of 
« the People, and that ſuch a Decree as we demand be immediately granted, 
« without loſing time, as is too often the caſe, in long and laboured 
« ſpeeches upon the matter: The leaſt delay were dangerous: Who 
« knows but this very night may be pitched upon for the execution of the 
« bloody deſign? They muſt be Conſpirators themſelves who are againſt 
« enquiring into the Conſpiracy.” 

There was not a ſingle Senator who did not abhor the very thought of 
ſo execrable an enterpriſe as the Tribunes pretended to have diſcovered. 
The Aſſembly was nevertheleſs divided about the anſwer to be given Vir- 
ginius, The more timorous were apprehenſive that a refuſal would irritate 
the People, and raiſe a” ſedition. But thoſe, on the contrary, who had 
more firmneſs of mind, repreſented, that it was no leſs dangerous to grant 
the Tribunes a Senatus-conſultum, than to E arms into the hands of raging 
mad-· men, who would immediately employ them againſt the chief of the 
Senate. In this diverſity of opinions, C. Claudius, one of the Conſuls, 
role up, and addreſſing himſelf to Virginius, declared that he did not 
oppoſe the enquiry demanded ; that he even conſented the Plebeian Magi- 
ſtrates ſnould be the Inquiſitors; but that firſt of all he was for examining 
neter the Conſpiracy were real, or only imaginary : Let us know, 
aid he, who ſent that myſterious letter which you received in your Tri- 
** bunal, and who are the Senators and Knights named in it. Surely 
ve have time enough to hear the names of thoſe great criminals. Where 
** 15 the bearer of this foul accuſation againſt the principal men in the Re- 
public? Why don't you produce him, that we may examine him? It is 
ſurpriſing that you have not already made us ſenſible of that wonderful 
* concurrence which there is between the firſt indications you had of a 
*« Conſpiracy being on foot, and the Letter which acquaints you with the 
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Y. of R. 293. 4 heads and accomplices of it? Could you poſſibly imagine that the &. 

Bef. J. C. 459. 4 nate would deliver over our moſt illuſtrious Citizens to your fury, uptn 7 

5oCpnlulihip. „ A bare accuſation by Letter, without any kind of Proofs ? 19 

« Yes, Conſeript Fathers, the Tribunes flattered chemſelves you would bet 

« do this; and the eaſineſs with which you lately ſuffered us to be robhd by 

« of Cæſo, made thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates entertain a notion, that under eng 

« fo weak a Government they might venture at any thing, Here is te hot 

« ground of this chimerical Conſpiracy with which they thought to frigh- lie 

« ten us; if the State be in 1 it is only from theſe Seducers of rar 

« the People, who while they ſet up for the Defenders of the publick Li. | 

„ berty are indeed its greateſt Enemies.“ anc 

This diſcourſe pronounced reſolutely by a Conſul, whoſe penetration del 

and probity were univerſally known, quite ſtunned the Tribunes, They dri 

went out from the Senate with no leſs ame than fury. Repairing ſtrat bre 

to the Aſſembly of the People, who waited for them, they began to inveigh per 

molt bitterly againſt both Senate and Confuls. of 

But C. Claudius followed them, and immediately aſcended the Roftrg, thr 

Armed with that confidence which flows from truth, he attacked the im. ref 

poſtors in preſence of the People in the ſame mantrer he had juſt done be- the 

fore the Senate, and ſpoke with ſo much ſtrength and ce, that the lon 

better ſort among the Audience were entirely convinced, that the Conſpi by 

racy, about which the Tribunes made fo much noiſe, was only an ante kn 


invented by themſelves, to have it in their power to deſtroy their enemies, 
The undiſtinguiſhing Rabble, however, continued in their firſt perfual. 
on, and the Tribunes took great care to ſupport the belief of an error 
which gave them an opportunity of ſignalizing their zeal for the People 


preſervation. wh 
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me; 

F. I. Theſe civil broils _ the Romans encourage one Ht & DoN1Us 4 pri- and 

vate Sabine 10 attempt the conqueſt of Rome. At the head of 4000 mea not 

be ſurpri zes the Capitol. The Tribunes take advantage of this publick diſtre, fuls 

and before they will conſent to let the People arm, inf/iſt upon a Proj from tol, 

the Conſuls, that they will no longer pe the paſſmg of the Terentian ſaw 

Law. Claudius reefs the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe re- cou 

guired, and per ants with the People to march againſt the Enemy, and take ( 

an oath not to lay doton their arms without the Conjuls leave. Valerius i tric 

killed in the attack of the Capitol. Nevertheleſs the Romans carry the ther 

place, and Herdonius is flain. | 
ca 

F. I. N the midft of theſe inteftine troubles and commotions, Nome mit 

was upon the brink of falling under a foreign yoke. A private wh 

Sabine named Appius Herdonius, a man of diſtinction in his own — 

ut 


country for his birth, wealth, and the great number of 22 
* 
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who were devoted to his ſervice, laid a Scheme to reduce the Roman Re- V. of R. 293. 
public under his obedience. Ambitious, bold, and enterprizing, he im- 5 
practicable to ſurprize the City, during rhe diviſions 5* 


between the People and the Senate. He reckoned that he ſhould be joined 
by all the Roman Exiles, cauſe an inſurrection of the Slaves, and even 
engage the common People to declare for him, by entertaining them with 

that he would make chem the ſole Legiſlators of the State. He be- 
lieved alſo that the Aqui and Valſci would not fail to come to his aſſiſ- 
zance upon the firſt news of his enterprize. | 

Having got together about 4000 men, confifting partly of his own friends 
and clients, but chiefly of rynaway-flaves, out-laws, and other fellows of 
deſperate fortunes, he filled fome flat-bottom*d Veſſels with them; and 
driving down the ſtream of the Tyber in the night-time, landed before 
break of day by the fide of the Capitol, He got up the hill without _ 
perceived by any body, and under cover of the darkneſs poſſeſſed himſe 
of the Temple of Jupiter, and the fortreſs adjoining to it. Thence he 
threw himſelf into the neighbouring houſes, and cut the throats of all who 
refuſed to join him. Thoſe of the Romans who had eſcaped the fury of 
the Sabines ran down into the City, carrying terror and conſternation a- 
long with them. The alarm. 1 every way; the Conſuls, awakened 
by the noiſe, and no leſs ul of the ic than the foreign enemy, 
knew not whether this tumult came from within or from without. Their firſt 
care was to place guards in the Forum, and at the City gates. The night 
was ſpent in doubts and uneafineſs : At length day came, and diſcovered 
who was at the head of fo daring and ftrange an enterprize. 

Herdonius from the top of the Capitol proclai liberty to all flaves 
who would come and join him. His Soldiers, in order to divert the Po- 
pulace from taking arms, cried out, that their General was come to Rome 
only to free the inhabitants from the Senate's tyranny, to aboliſh uſury, 
and eſtabliſh laws advantageous to the People. The Conſuls in the 
mean time repaired to the Forum, and ſummoned all the citizens to arm 
and follow them. The Tribunes on this occaſion declared that they would 
not oppoſe the People*s marching againſt the enemy, provided the Con- 
ſuls would promiſe upon oath, that as ſoon as they had re taken the Capi- 
tol, they would ſuffer the Terentian Law to paſs ; but that otherwiſe they 
law no reaſon why men ſhould expoſe their lives to danger, when they 
could draw no advantage from it. 

C. Claudius full of indignation at this diſcourſe was for having the Pa- 
incians, ſupported by the ble ſtrength of their on clients, and of ſuch o- 
ther of the Plebeians as would voluntarily join them, attack the citadel. He 
added, that if they found their ſtrength not to be ſufficient, they might 
call the Latines and the other allies to their aid : And that in caſe of extre- 
mity, they had better arm even their ſlaves than aſk aſſiſtance of citizens 
who in a time of ſuch danger to the very being of the Commonwealth, 
hewed ſo little concern for it, as to revive old quarrels and contentions. 
Butthe moſt ancient Senators, and thoſe who had the greateſt authority inthat 
P p 2 body, 
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v. of R. 293. body, fecing the enemy over their heads, and fearing the Sabines, the 
9- and the Volſci might be let into the City, were of opinion, that in ſo perilloy 


Bef. J. C. 5 
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zoConfulſtip. a circumſtance they ought not to refuſe the multitude any thing that could 


induce them to take arms immediately. P. Valerius, firſt Conſul, was al. 
ſo of this mind. Advancing therefore into the midſt of the People aſſem. 
bled, he promiſed them, that as ſoon as ever the Capitol was retaken, and 
the City reſtored to quiet, he would not hinder the Tribunes from pr 
ſing the Law: And that as to his own particular, whenever it was b 
into deliberation, he would only conſult the good of his fellow-citiz ng, 
and would always remember his name as an hereditary obligation upor 
him to favour the People's intereſts in all things that were not contrary t 
the general good of the Republic. The People charmed with theſe hopes 
took arms, and ſolemnly ſwore never to lay them down without leave 
from the Conſuls. The Romans called this way of liſting without the 
common formalities, upon ſudden incurſions of an enemy, Tumultus. No 
body was exempt from the ſervice on ſuch occaſions. The General uſy 
ally pronounced theſe words: Let thoſe who would ſave the Republic follow 
me. Then ſuch as were aſſembled, ſwore all together to defend the Com. 
monwealth to the laſt drop of their blood; which was called Conjuratic. 
When the People, all armed, had taken theſe oaths, the two. Conſuls, 
according to cuſtom, drew lots for the conduct of the attack. This 
command fell to Valerius. Claudius marched out of the City at the head 
of a body of troops, to hinder any ſuccours from coming to Herdoniu:. 
But no troops appeared in the country, except one legion, which L. Mani- 
lius, the ſupreme Magiſtrate of Tuſculum, ſent of his own accord to the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans. This reinforcement having entered Rome and 
joined the Citizens, Valerius put himſelf at the head of theſe united forces, 
and marched them ſtrait againſt the enemy. The Romans and Tuſcular 
fought with equa] emulation. They ſtrove who ſhould have the glory of 
forcing the intrenchments firſt. Herdonius ſuſtained the aſſault with a de- 
termined courage. The fight was long and obſtinate, and the day tar 
ſpent before it could be diſtinguiſhed which fide had the advantage. The 
Conſul Valerius ſtriving by his own example to encourage his lden to 
make a more vigorous puſh than they had hitherto done, was ſlain at the 
head of the attack. P. Volumnius, a conſular perſon who fought near him, 
cauſed his body to be covered, in order to conceal from the troops the 
knowledge of ſo great a loſs. He afterwards led them on with fo much 
bravery, that the Sabines were forced to give ground, and the Roman 
carried the intrenchments before they perceived that they fought without a 
General. Herdonius diſputing the ground inch by inch, loſt the greatel 
part of his followers, and was at length ſlain himſelf, after he had pe 
formed extraordinary acts of valour. Thoſe of his ſoldiers who were left 
fell moſt of them upon their own ſwords, or threw themſelves head- long 
from the top of the rock. And thus ended this troubleſome affair toe 
third or fourth day after it began. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


5. I. C. Claudius is cited by the Tribunes to perform the promiſe of his deceaſ- 
ed Callegue. He defers it under various pretences, and at length refuſes to 
do any thing in the affair, till a new Conſul be elected in the room. of Va- 
lerius. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus is choſen to that dignity in bis abſence, 
to the terror of the People who had jo lately baniſhed his ſon Cæſo. The 
Deputies from the Senate who carry Quinctius the news of his. election, 
find him driving the plough. F. II. He comes to Rome, convenes à ge- 
neral Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and People for their paſt bebaviour, 
and threatens the latter (whoſe oath of obedience to the Conſuls was ſtill 
binding) to lead them into the field, and make them paſs the winter there. 
By this and other arts, which he employs, he makes the Tribunes deſiſt from 
their purſuit of the Terentian Law. F. III. Virginius, Volſcius, and 
the other Tribunes, get themſelves continued in their employment for another 
year, notwithſtanding a Decree of the Senate expreſsly made to hinder any 
Citizen from ſtanding two years together for the ſame Office. The Senate 
bereupon are for continuing Quinctius a ſecond year in the Conſulate, but 
be rejefts the motion with indignation, and reprimands them for ſhewing 
fo little regard to their own Decrees. | The Faſces are transferred to Q 


Fabius and L. Cornelius; and Quinctius returns to bis plough. The 


Queſtors commence à proſecution 1.5 Volſcius, for having born falſe 
witneſs againſt QuinEtws's ſon Cæſo; but the Tribunes put a ſtop to it, 
and the Senate make this a pretext for continuing their oppoſition io the 
Terentian Law. 


11. HE Enterprize of Herdonius was no ſooner defeated, but v. of . 293. 
the Tribunes of the People called upon Claudius to propoſe Bef.7. C.459. 
the Law, and thereby ſatisfy the Manes of his Collegue, 50 Conſulſhip. 


who had bound himſelf to do it in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
The Conſul excufed himſelf one while from holding the Aſſembly, upon 
account of the neceſſity there was of purifying the Capitol, and offering 
ſacrifices to the Gods. At another time he amuſed the People with games 
and public ſpectacles. At length finding himſelf cloſe preſt by the Tri- 
bunes, and being at a loſs for further pretences of delay, he declared that 


the Republic being deprived of one of her Rulers by the death of Valerius, 


it was expedient, before they offered to eſtabliſh any new Law, to proceed 
to the election of another Conſul ; and accordingly he appointed the day 
when the Comitia by Centuries ſhould be held. The Senate and the whole 
body of the Patrictans who were ſo greatly concerned to oppoſe the recep- 
tion of the Law in queſtion, reſolved to chuſe in the room of Valerius 
me Senator, whoſe merit would command the Peoples reſpect, and who 
at the ſame time would be ſure to defeat the Tribune's deſign. With this 
ntent they caſt their eyes upon L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the father of Cœ 


whom : 
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v. of R. 293. whom the People had lately baniſhed ; and they took their meaſures ſo 


Bef. J. C. 40, well, that the day of election being come, the firſt claſs, conſiſting oi 
50 Conſulſhip. eighteen Centuries of cavalry, und Rhrfihns of 


| n » gave him thei 
voices, This unanimous conſent of all the Centuries of a claſs which = 


numbered all the reſt, ſecured him that dignity, and he was declared Cor. 
ſul in his abſence and without his participation. The multitude wett ſtun. 
ned and terrified at this choice of a Conſul provoked againſt them by their 
baniſhment of his fon ; and they plainly foreſaw that they ſhould make 
bur little $ in the affair of the Teremtian Lats —— adminiſtra. 
tion. The ties from the Senate, who went to fetch Qwinffius out of 
the Country, whither he was retired ſince his ſon's diſgrace, found him 
driving the plough. They made him acquainted with the ſubject of their 
commiſſion, by PR him Conful, and prefenting him with the De- 
cree of his election. This venerable old man was in ſome doubt what re. 
ſolution to rake. Being wholly free from ambition, he preferred the fwerts 
of a rural life & all pomp. of the Conſular dignity. Nevertheleſs, 
love of his Country prevailing in his mind above his private ſatisfaction, he 
confented to go with the Deputies. He took leave of his wife, and recom- 
mending to her the care of the houſe, ** I tear; ſaid he, my dear Nacilia, 
c Our felds will be but ill manured this year.” The Deputies immedi- 
ately cloathed him in a robe bordered with purple, and the Lictors with 
their Faſces preſented themſelves to guard him and receive his commands. 
Thus his merit and the neceſſities of the ſtate brought him back to Rome, 
where he had never ſet his foot fince his ſon's diſgrace. 

F. II. QUINCTIUS had no ſooner entered upon the Confulſhip, 
Wee e wibe e e him of ue had in 
Herdonius's invaſion, Thence taking occaſion to convene a g Aſſem. 
bly, he mounted the Roſtra, and without declaring himſelf either for 
the People or Senate, he reprimanded them both with equal feverity. He 
hed the Senate, that by their continual compliance with all the 
Tribunes pretenſions, they had fed the infolence and rebellious ſpirit of 


the People. He ſaid there was nothing left, in the Senators, of that love 
of their Country, and that deſire of glory which once ſeemed to be ſo m- 


tural to their order. That a timorous policy had taken the place of legal 
authority, and of that firm reſolution which was ſo neceſſary in Govern- 
ment. He added, that an unbridled licentiouſneſs reigned in Rome That 
ſubordination and obedience ſeemed quite baniſhed from it. That now but 
lately, to the ſhame of the Roman name, ſome ſeditious men had been 
ſeen to put a price upon the defence of their City, ready to acknowled 
Herdonius for their Sovereign, if they might not change the form of 

Government. This is the fruit, he cried, of thoſe continual harangues 
« with which the People are fo infatuated. But I ſhall take care to carry 
« them out of the way of thoſe ſeducers, who now reign in Rome with 
„ more inſolence and tyranny than ever did the Targuins. Know then, 
« ye Roman People, that my Coll and I have reſolved to make war 
e upon the Æqui and the Lolſci. K too, that our intention 45 
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« to pals the winter ii the field without ever re. entering, during our Y. of R. 293. 


« Conſulate, into a City ſo full of ſeditions. We command all thoſe Bf J. C. 9. 
« who have taken the military oath to appear to-morrow with their arms 5 Conſulſt 


« ar the Lake Regillus. That ſhall be the rendezvous of the whole army,” 

The Tribunes anſwered in a ſcoffing manner, that they did not know 
but he might chance to go to the war with his Col and that 
they would take care no Levy ſhould be made. We mall not want 
« Soldiers (replied Quinitins) we have under our command all thoſe 
« who took arms againſt Herdonius, and who then ſwore ſolemnly not to 
« lay them down again without be ”=_ the 2 If by your 
« inſtigation they refuſe to obey us, the Gods, Avengers of perjury, will 
<a their deſertion.“ | 

The Tribunes, to evade fo poſitive ag engagement, cried out that that 
oath bound them only to the perſon of Valerius, and fo was buried with 
him in his tomb. But the Peaple, more plain-hearted, and in thoſe days 
ignorant of the pernicious art of interpreting the Laws of Religion ac- 
— — rejected fo frivolous a diſtinction. — 
man prepared to take arms, though very unwillingly. What ftill 
increated their 
had given private directions to the Hugurs to be very early inthe morning 
on the banks of the Late. It was apprehended that their deſign was to hold 
a general Aſſembly chere, and that all which had been done in former A f- 
ſemblies for the Advantage of the People would then be annulled, ſince 
at ſuch a diftance from the City they could receive no benefit from the op- 
poſition of the Tribunes, whoſe authority and function were confined to a 
mile about Rome. 


Nuindtius, the better to keep the People in awe, further gave out, that at 


his return he would convene no A fiembly for the election of new Conſuls ; 
but that he was reſolved to name a Dictator, to the intent that the ſeditious 
might learn by their Puniſhment, that all the harangues of the Tribunes 
would not be fufficient to ſhelter them from the power and definitive 
Sentences of a ſupreme Magiſtrate. | 

The People, who hitherto had never made war but againſt enemies 
bordering upon Rome, and had been always accuſtomed to return to their 
own houſes at the end of every campaign, were {truck with conſternation 
at the very mention of a defign to make them ſpend the winter in a 
| camp. The Tribunes were no leſs alarmed at the thoughts of an Aſſem- 
bly out of Rome, where reſolutions might be taken contrary to their inter- 
eſts. Both the one and the other, intimidated by the firmneſs of the Con- 
ſuls, had recourſe to the Senate. The women and children, all in tears, 
conjured the principal men inthat Body to mollify Qyin&:s, and to prevail 
with him, that their huſbands and their fathers might return to their homes 
at the end of the campaign. The affair was put upon a kind of ne- 
gotiation. This was the point to which the Conſul by his affected but ne- 
ceſſary ſeverity wanted to bring the Tribunes. A fort of treaty was 


made between them: Quinctius promiſed that he would not * 
: | 


own ) 
repugnance, was a report ſpread abroad, that the Conſuls 
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Y. of R. 293. the troops to winter in the field, nor even to march out of the city, unleſ 
Bef.7-C-459+ fone new incurfions of the enemy made it necefary; and the Tribune; 


5oConſulſhip 


on their parts bound themſelves to make no propoſal to the People con. 


cerning the eſtabliſhment of new Laws. 
Quinctius, inſtead of going to war, ſpent the whole time of his Con. 


Falate in diſpenſing juſtice between man and man. He gave audience to 


and then pronounced ſuch equitable judgments, that the People, charmed 
with his adminiſtration, ſeemed to have forgot that there were any ſuch 
Officers as Tribunes in the Republic. 

F. III. NOTWITHSTANDING a conduct fo full of mode. 
ration and equity, Virginius, Volſcius, and the reſt of the Tribunes, uſed 
all their endeavours to get themſelves! pe ted in the Tribuneſhip, 
alledging that the People ſtood in need of their zeal and ity to pro. 
cure the reception of Terentius's 8 The — the 
abuſes that might proceed from ſuch a perpetual Magiſtracy, made a De. 


every body freely; he examined the pleas of each — with attention, 
t 
th 


cree prohibiting any Citizen from ſtanding two years together for the ſame 


Fal. Max. 
. 


office. But without any regard to a regulation fo neceſſary for the main- 
taining of the public liberty, thoſe Tribunes, accuſtomed to the ſweets of 
authority, made ſo much ſtir, that they were continued in the fame em. 
ployment a third year. The Senate apprehending there was nothing which 
thoſe ſeditious ſpirits would not attempt, were allo, on their fide, for con- 
tinuing Quinctius in the Conſulſhip ; but this great man oppoſed it warm- 
ly; he repreſented in very ſtrong terms to the Senators the wrong they did 
themſelves in offering to violate their own Laws. That nothing ſhewed 
the weakneſs of the-Government more than that multitude of new Lay: 
which were daily promulgated, but never obſerved. That it was by this 
wavering conduct they deſervedly drew upon themſelves the contempt of 
the Multitude. The Senate, equally touched with the wiſdom and the mode- 
ration of Quinctius came over to his opinion. The Comitia being held, 9. 


V. of R. 294. Fabius Vibulanus and L. Cornelius Maluginenſis were named Conſuls for 
Bel J. C 458: the enſuing year. Quinctius had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces, but be 


1 Conſulſhip 


2 A 3d time C went back to the Country, to reſume his former labour and occupations. 


Livy, B. z. 


After his departure, the friends of his family, and among other 
A. Cornelius and 2, Servilius, both Quæſtors that year, provoked at the 
unjuſt exile of Cæſo, proſecuted M. Volſcius his accuſer, for having born 
falſe witneſs againſt him. Thoſe two Quæſtors, by the power belonging 
to their office, convened the Afﬀembly of the People. They produced 
their Witneſſes, ſome of which gave teſtimony that they had ſeen Cab ir 
the Army, on the very day when Volſcius pretended he killed his brother 
at Rome; others affirmed that Yo/cius's brother died of a languiſhing d. 
{temper, which had been upon him ſome months, and that he never tirr'd 
out of his houſe after he fell ill. Theſe facts and many others were atteſte! 
by ſo many perſons of unqueſtionable credit, that there was no room lei 
to doubt of Volſcius's malice and falſhood. But the Tribunes being th! 


Collegues and Accomplices of Yol{cius, put a ſtop to this 1 
3 declaring 


Chap: XXIV. Die Roman His Toy. 293 


laring they would not ſuffer the People's Votes to be gathered upon any V. of R. 294. 
i wr Are toy before they had given their Suffrages with relation to — Bef. 7. C. 458 
laws propoſed. The Senate in their turn made ule of the like pretext, Conſulſhip · 
and whenever the five Commiſſioners, demanded by the Tribunes, were 
talked of, revived the buſinels of Volſcius. 


C HA P. XXIV. 


F. I. The Conſuls of the preſent year are ſucceſiful in war againſt the aqui 
and Volſci. But the next year, when C. Nautius and L. Minucius are 
Conſuls, the latter having the conduct of the war againſt the Aqui, fi- 
fers himſelf to be ſo ſhut up by the enemy in à valley, that bis whole army 
is in danger of periſhing by hunger. His Collegue being. employed again 
the Latines, and therefore unable to aſſiſt him, names Quinctius Cincin- 
natus Dictator. This great man being fetched again from his plough, puts 
himſelf at the head of a ftirong army, expeditiouſly marches "againſt the 
Aqui, blocks them up in their camp as cloſely as they had blocked up Mi- 
nucius, and reduces them to ſurrender on bis own terms. He then de- 
grades Minucius from the Con/ulate, and refuſes to let the ſoldiers, whom 
he bad reſcued from danger, have any part of the enemies ſpoils. They 
nevertheleſs in gratitude to him, make him a . . of a crown of gold. 
He has a triumph at his return to Rome; and the 10th day after bis pro- 
motion to the Dictatorſbip, reſigns that office, and retires once more into the 
country, bis ſon Cæſo being firſt recalled from baniſhment. F. II. The Se- 
nate in the next Conſulate (of C. Horatius and Q. Minucius) recal Quinc- 
tius again to Rome to ſet him up againſt the Tribunes, who refuſe the ne- 
ceſſary levies for a war with the Aqui and Sabines, unleſs the Terenti- 
an Law be firſt paſſed. Quinctius adviſes the Senate and the whole body 
of the Patricians to take arms : They accordingly repair all armed to the 
Forum, where Horatius convenes an Aſſembly of the People, and reproathes 
them with their baſeneſs and cowardice. The Tribune V irginius ſeeing the 
multitude moved by the Conſul's ſpeech, conſents to drop the affair of the 
Law, and to wave his oppoſition to the levies, provided the Senate will 
ſuffer the number of the Tribunes to be augmented to ten, C. Claudius op- 
poſes this motion, but Quinctius declaring that he thinks it may turn to the 
Senate's advantage to comply with it, his opinion prevails, and the People 
are allowed to chuſe TEN Tr1BUNES. | 


at Rome, the Conſuls were employ'd in the field againſt 

the Aqui and Volſci, and obtained great advantages over 

them. The Aqui were at length fo humbled by repeated 

lofſes, that they had recourſe to the clemency of the Romans. The Senate 
granted them peace upon the ſame conditions on which it had been for- 
merly granted to the Latines. They were to continue in poſſeſſion of their 
cities, lands, and laws, but under the dominion of Rome. They were alſo 
Vor. I, Q q exempted 


. I, D URING theſe reciprocal oppoſitions of the two factions 
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exempted from paying Tribute, and from every other obligation ex 
that of aſſiſting the Republic with their troops whenever the Senate ſh 

call for them. 
This union however was of ſhort duration. Under the following Con. 
ſulate of C. Nautius and L. Minutius, the Aqui and the Sabines renewed 
v. of R. 295. their irruptions. Nautius marched againſt the Sabines, defeated them, and 
Bef. 7. C:457- entered their territory, where he laid all waſte with fire and ſword. A. 
52 Conſulſhip. \,.cius was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Aqui. Their General, named 
Cluilius, by a ſtratagem drew the Conſul and his army into a valley near 
the Algidus, where they were hemmed in by mountains and by the enemy, 
and in danger of being ſtarved into a ſurrender at diſcretion, Some hor. 
men, who under cover of the night made their way thro? the enemy's 
camp, carried the news to Rome. Quintus Fabius, the Governour of the 
city, immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the other Conſul to inform 
him of the extremity his Collegue was in: Nautius leaving his army un- 
der the command of his Lieutenants, ſet out privately, and repaired to 
Rome in all haſte. He arrived there in the night, and without delay 
had a conference with ſome of the chicf of the Senate, who all agreed to 
have recourſe to the remedy made uſe of in the greateſt calamities, that 
is, to a Dictator, The Conſul named L. Quinctius Cincinnatus for that 
high ſtation, and then returned with the ſame diligence to put himſelf 
again at the head of his army. The Governour of Rome ſent the Conſul's 
Decree to Quinctius. This great man was found, as before, in the field, 
with his wife Racilia, cultivating his little inheritance with his own hands. 
The Deputies, at the ſame time that they gave him information of his 
new dignity, preſented to him four and twenty Lictors armed with axes 
bound up in their Faſces, a kind of guards uſed by the ancient Kings of 
Rome, and in part retained by the Conſuls, but which never carried axes 
in the city except before the Dictator. The Senate having notice that Quinc- 
tins drew near, ſent him a boat in which he croſs'd the ber; his three ſons, 
his friends, and the principal of the Senate received him at his landing, and 
conducted him to his 5 The Dictator next day named for General of 
the Horſe L. Targuitius, a Patrician of uncommon valour, but who not 
having where with to buy and keep a horſe, had till then never ſerved but 
in the infantry. Thus all the hopes of the Republic lay in an old man uſt ta- 
ken from the plough, and in a foot ſoldier raiſed to be General of the Horſe. 
But theſe men, who made it their glory to be poor, ſhewed no want 
of courage or dignity in command. The Dictator ordered the ſhops to 
be ſhut up, and all the citizens who were of an age to bear arms, to be 
before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars, each with twelve ſtakes, and proviſions 
for five days. He then put himſelf at the head of theſe troops, and, be- 
fore day, arrived pretty near the enemy's camp. He went himſelf and 
viewed it, as well as the obſcurity of the night would permit him. His 
ſoldiers by his command made ſeveral loud ſhouts, to give the Conſul nc- 
tice of the arrival of ſuccour; they intrenched themſelves, and fortified 
their intrenchments with a Palliſado, made of the ſtakes they had brought 
from Rome : And theſe intrenchments ſerved at the ſame time to ſhut up the 
enemy's 
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enemy's camp. The General of the Æqui, named Gracchus Duilius, en- N. of R. 295. 
Jexvoured, notwithſtanding the darkneſs, to interrupt this work. His Bet J. C. 47. 


troops advanced, but with that fear and doubt which ſurprize and dark- 5* - 
neſs always occaſion. QuinFius, who foreſaw this attack, employ'd one 
part of his army to repulſe the aſſailants, while the other continued to in- 
trench themſelves. The noiſe of arms, and the ſhouts of the combatants 
made the Conſul yet more certain that ſuccour was come. He attacked the 
camp of the Aqui on his ſide, not ſo much with N of carrying it, as 
with deſign to make a diverſion. This attack had the effect ſed, it 
drew part of the Aqui to that ſide, fo that the Dictator finiſhed his intrench- 
ments without much difficulty, and the enemy at break of day ſaw them- 
ſelves inveſted by two armies. Early in the morning the Dictator and 
Conſul made an affault on the enemy's camp with their whole power. 
Quinfius found the part that he attacked the leaſt fortified, becauſe the Ge- 
neral of the Aqui had never imagined he ſhould have occaſion to defend 
himſelf on that fide : He made but a weak reſiſtance, and being apprehen- 
five that his camp would be won ſword in hand, had recourſe to negotia- 
tion, He ſent Deputies to the Conſul, who, without ſo much as hearing 
their meſſage, referred them to the Dictator. The Deputies being come 
to his preſence, (notwithſtanding the heat of the action,) conjured him to 
reſtrain the impetuoſity of his ſoldiers, and not to make his glory of the 
deſtruftion of almoſt a whole nation; and offerred him to quit their camp 


and retire without baggage, cloaths, or arms. Quinctius replied ſternly, D. Hal. B. 10. 
that he did not eſteem them enough to think their death would be of Livy, B. 3. 


any conſequence to the Republic ; that therefore he freely granted them 
their lives; but that their General and principal Officers muſt remain priſo- 
ners of war, and all their ſoldiers paſs under the yoke, to imprint it deeply 
in their minds, that the Equi were a nation conquered by the Romans; 
that otherwiſe he would immediately cut them to pieces. The Æqui being 
ſurrounded every way, ſubmitted to all the conditions that their victorious 
enemy pleaſed to impoſe on them. Two javelins were fixed in the earth, 
and a third faſtened acroſs upon the points of thoſe. , All the ſoldiers, 
naked and unarmed, paſſed under this military portico : An infamy which 
the Commanders of armies were wont to impoſe upon an enemy, who 
could neither fight nor retire. At the fame time the Æqui delivered up to 
the Romans their General and Officers, who were reſerved to attend the 
Dictator's triumph. 

Quinttius gave the plunder of the enemy's camp to the army he had 
brought with him from Rome, without retaining any thing for himſelf, 
or ſuffering the troops of the Conſul, whom he had relieved, to take any 
part of it. You ſoldiers, ſaid he, who were jult going to fall a prey to 
** our enemies, you ſhall have no ſhare in their ſpoils.” Then turning to 
the Conſul, he added. And you, Minucius, you ſhall never more 
command theſe legions in chief, 'till you have ſhewn more courage and 
Capacity.“ This military correction did not at all leſſen the reſpect of 
tncle troops for their deliverer, or their gratitude for the benefit they had 

Qq 2 received 
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Y. of R. 295. received from him; the Conſul and his foldiers decreed him a crown of 

Bei N gold of 2 pound weight, for having ſaved the lives and honour of his 
52 P. fellow - citig ens. 

Thus Quinctius, in leſs than a fortnight's time, brought off the Conſub; 

army, defeated that of the enemy, and returned back to Rome in triumph. 

Bofore his chariot were led the enemy's General, and a great number of 


„ K & £5 - ya. 


Officers in chains, who were the chief ornament of that proceſſion, The 7 
Roman ſoldiers followed their Commander with garlands of flowers u l 
their heads, celebrating his victory with military ſongs. He then ad ( 
cated the Di&atorſhip the ſixteenth day after his advancement to it, cho t 
he might legally have held that dignity ſix months. | t 
But before his abdication, the friends of his family laying hold of this t 
favourable con juncture, prevailed at length to have Volſcius, the accuſer of 0 
Quinctius Cæſo, the Dictator's fon, brought to a trial. The Aſſembly was t 
held ; the mformer being convicted of calumny and falſe teſtimony, was n 
condemned to (perpetual baniſhment, and Cæſo was recalled home. The 0 
love and reverence which the People expreſſed for his father made the t 
Tribunes filent, and hindered them from oppoſing ſo juſt a ſentence, : 
The Senate, aſhamed that ſo great a man as Quinctius ſhould paſs his - 
old age in poverty, preſſed him to accept of a portion of the Lands con- l 
red from the Aqui, with a ſufficient number of flaves and cattle to . 

k it. Many of his friends alſo would have made him conſiderable 2 
ſents ; but he rejected all theſe offers, chuſing rather to owe his ſub- 7 
ſtence to his own labour. Content with his ſon's return, and cloathed 3 
with glory, he broke away from the praiſes and applauſe. of his fellow- 1 
citiaens, and retiring to his cottage, fell once more to the manuring of his 15 
little farm. | : 
F. I. HE did not ſtay there long. Virginius was continued a fifth year in - 
the Tribuncſhip, and : even Folſeins was recalled from baniſnment, and te- j 
inſtated in his office. Theſe Tribunes, to revenge themſelves for Czf#'s Fe 
return, raiſed new difturbances about the Terentian Law, which obliged 3 
the Senate to recal his father, to ſet him up againſt thole ſeditious Magi- 4% 
V. of R. 296. ſtrates. The Sabines and qui, under the Conſulate of C. Horatius and 9 


Bef J. C. 456. Q; Minucius, had lately been making their cuſtomary inroads up to the very 
53 Conſulllip. gates of Rome. The Senate ordered the two Conſuls to raiſe troops and march 
againſt theſe enemies without delay. The conduct of the war againſt the + 
qui fell by lot to Horatius; that againſt the Sabines to Minucins. *Butwhen 
the People were to arm, the Tribunes oppoſed it, and proteſted in their old 
way, that they would not ſuffer one Plebeian to give his name in, to be in- 
rolb'd for the war, unleſs the election of the Commiſſioners for framing a 
body of laws, according to Terentius's propoſal, was previoully made, 


The Conſuls, who could not without concern ſee the enemy laying waſte te 
the territory of Rome with impunity, convened the Senate to deliberate Ut 
on ſome expedient to remove the Tribunes oppoſition to the levies. Qin - 


us Cincinnatus was of opinion, that no more time ought to be waſted in 
diſputing with thoſe factious men, but that if the People, ſtill _ by 
| | m, 
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ed in their diſobedience, the whole Senate and the Pat ricians, Y. $ R. 425 
ED friends and clients, ſhould take s arms, and n ma rch 1 5 the 98250 


8 


enemy. Ia ſpite of the Tribunes, /aid be," we ſhall be Tollo 
good men who ſincerely love their country ; and we ſhall find 
6 f either a glorious victory, or an honourable death“ 8 
The 2 pate applauded fo generous a reſolurioh. Even 128 oldeſt 
men of that body haſted to their houſes, took + ald. Nog cndey V 
their ſons, clients, and ſerVants, repaired to Forun, ere 
Conſul C. Horatius "had convened the Ab. he P ple all fbcked 
thither, and ſcemed touched ar fo new a ig. t. The C ſul repreſe; red 
to them, that choſe illuſtrious Senators cho rather 151 exp ole deres 
to all the dan e of var, than to endure the enemy any Jofger at the gates 
of Rome, an exhorted all good citizens 40 join 42. by order to avenge 
the glory of che Rowan dame. But Virg pins cried out with great'yehe- 
menice, that he 7 85 neyer ſuffer the P Foo e to take 152 Till the baypets 
of the laws was firſt determined. onſul, ul, upo nt rnit fangs 
the Tribune with a countenance full o rnd tion: 15 It! elde be <ontefſed 
« ſaid be, you perform a very heroic action, and keep ſtrictly up to 50 
« ordinary behaviour, in thus famenting VR n the 6 for 
« and the Senate; but do not imagine your cl lamdurs and padde ſhall 
« make us abandon the Republic, founded upon ſuch ſortunate auſpices. 
« Know, Virginius, and you other 'Trjbunes, that theſe venerable. old 
« men, wham you ſee bending more under th the, woght of . ir years, 
„than of their armour, are going to fight eroifly "the. 5 
mies of our country; while you, the intrepid de Kader of 
« People's rights, lie hid behind. our walls, 7 1 ike fearful worm 
„ wait with anxiety for the event of * war; ” unleſs perhaps you pleaſe 
« yourſelves with 4 fancy,” that after the doubtful chance of arms has itt 
« you of the Senate and the Ramap Nobility, the enciny, when Vers 
* rious, as a recompence of your cowardice" and baſeneſs, will leave you 
in a quiet enjoyment of the 2 you: have. ulurped, ; and not deftroy 
*« Rome, though in every part of it they find monuments and crophies e 7 f 
their former deteats. 
60 But, granting that for 1275 ur dear fakes they ſhould be inclined to fp 
« this city, ** you imagi that our wives, and children, after the 1891s of 
their fathers and huſbands, will have ſo little courage as 10 think of ſut- 
« viving us? No, Tribunes, be aſſured, that they are firmly reſolved 


by a 


find in 


« toſet every thing in flames, and ſo bu thetnfelves under the fuins of 
ch 2. Which 1 ſeditious 12 27 


* their country. Such are. the diſmal effe 
* mult unavoidably produce.” 
The People were fo melted with, this diſcourſe, that every body ſhed 


rears: Which the. Canſul obſerving, he then addfefſed himſelf to the rl. 
tude, and thus proceejed, e you not aſhamed to Fcp — —4 


« old men, thoſe Senators whom you call your fathers, devote themſelvi 
6 * generouſly to certain death for a rebellious and inſqlent 05 ? 


* you deſerve the name ,of Remans? And ooght you not to hide . 
6c A 
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ee heads with confuſion, falſe as you are to your country, deſerters of i; 
% armies, and greater enemies to your Generals than the very #qui ang 
« Sabines ?” 
 Virginins, 8 that the ConſuPs reproach made an ĩmpreſſion 
upon the multitude, thought it proper to conform to the preſent con. 


juncture. Aſſuming therefore a milder behaviour, „No, ſaid be, Con. 
« ſcript Fathers, we will never abandon you, nor are we cupable of be. 
„ traying the intereſts of the Commonwealth. We will live and die 
with you: Death mult be pleaſant to us, fighting under ſuch worthy 


« Leaders in the defence of our country. It is true, that being member; 


ef one and the ſame community, and contributing all equally, and a: 
the expence of our blood, to cſtabliſh liberty, we have demanded lays 
« ſyperior to the authority of the Senate, and reſtrictive of its exten: 


„But is it not the eſſential conſtitution of all Republican States, that n» 


body be ſubject but to the laws, and that the laws be more powerfy 


* than the Magiſtrate ? _ Nevertheleſs, if you perſiſt in your reſolution 


„ of adhering to the ancient cuſtoms, I conſent for my particular to men. 


vies, and am ready to exhort the People to take arms and follow 


tion that matter no more; I will even wave my oppoſition to the k. 


| U 


« provided you will grant them one favour, which will be of ſervice to 


them, without being at all detrimental to the Senate's authority.“ 


The Conſul made anſwer, that if his requeſt was reaſonable, the Peo- 


Mea: always find the Senate ready to favour them, and that he might 


ly ſpeak his mind. Yirginius having conferred a moment with his 
Collegues, replied, that he deſired he might explain himſelf in the Senate. 
The Coaſuls and Senators immediately repaired to the place of their aſſem- 


blies: Virginius followed them: He carried with him the original Decrer 
for the creation of the Tribunes. Being admitted into the Aſſembly, be 


read it aloud with the permiſſion of the Conſuls, and then added: All 
that the People requeſt of you, Conſcript Fathers, is, that you will fut- 
« fer the number of their Tribunes to be augmented from five to ten, ſo 
c that henceforth the five firſt claſſes may each have two Tribunes.” Virgi. 
nius then retired, leaving the Senate to deliberate upon the matter. Ca: 
Claudius warmly oppoſed this new demand. He repreſented to the Aſſem. 
bly, that to add five more Tribunes to the five old ones, was to increaſe 
the number of its enemies; that by degrees they would form a ſecond &. 
nate, whoſe only aim would be to ruin the authority of the firſt. Bu 
Quinctius conſidered this affair in another light. He faid, that the more 
numerous the Tribunes were, the more eaſy it would be to ſow diviſion 
among them, and that for this reaſon he thought the preſent requeſt ofthe 
People tended much leſs to their advantage, than to that of the Noble. 
The opinion of this great man prevailed, fo that Virginius being called i 
again; the firſt Conſul informed him that the Senate granted his requeli, 
but on this condition, that the ſame perſons ſhould never hereafter be 
elected twice to the Tribuneſhip ; a condition that was not obſerved, a5 
ſhall ſee hereafter. But thus the Senate and People concurred _—_ 

2 thoug 
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though with oppolite views, to the augmentation of the number of the 2 296 
| ; . 45 


Tribunes, - ; „ 2 


CHAP, XXV. 


I. Icilius chief of the Tribunes propoſes that mount Aventine may be yield- 

ed to the peck The Conſuls * Valerius and Sp. Virginius . Ts 
this new demand as a prelude to the revival of the Agrarian Law, and 

deferring therefore to convene the Senate for the bearing and debating it, 

Icilius Puds an Officer to them, commanding them to aſſemble the Senate 

forthwith, and to repair to it themſelves. meſſenger, by order of the, 

Conſuls, is chaſtiſed for his inſolence by one of their Liftors, The Tribunes 

cauſe the Lictor to be ſeized, and the Senate to ſave his life, are obliged to 

yield to the People the ground they demanded, F. II. The conceſſions of = 

the Senate make the Tribunes ſtill more preſumptuous, T. Romilius and 

C. Veturius (Conſuls for the next year) attempting to force the citizens to 

lit themſelves for a war in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Tribunes, the lat- 

ter order the Adiles to ſeize thoſe ſupreme Magiſtrates and lead them 10 

priſon. The Patricians binder by 5 the execution of this order. The 

Tribunes hereupon cite the Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the 

People, Their citation being diſregarded, they apply to the Senate for a 

Decree, empowering the People to try the Conſuls. Romilius anſwers 

them with reproaches and menaces, and nothing is determined that day. 

$. III. The Tribunes without any 1 ſoliciting a Senatus- conſultum, 

reſolve to get the Conſuls condemned by the People in a fine ; but when the 

day for the Aſſembly comes, they drop that deſign, and propoſe anew the 

Agrarian and Terentian Laws, Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſoldier, makes 

a nitable ſpeech in relation to the former. The Aſſembly is adjourned to 
the next day; and then the Patricians by violence hinder the 1 from 

being collected. The following day the People being again aſſembled, em- . 

power their Tribunes to make enquiry after the Authors of the Tumult. 

The miſdemeanour is charged upon three eminent Patrician families, and 

tbe Senate to pacify the People, We the eſtates of the delinquents to be con- 

fiſcated without oppoſition. F. IV. During theſe contentions, the Conſul; 

are obliged to lead an army into the field againſt the Aqui, Sicinnius 

Dentatus ſer ves as voluntcer in this war at the bead of 800 Veterans. Ro- 

milius orders him with his company upon a deſperate enterprize. Sicinnius 

remonſtrates againſt it, but nevertheleſs obeys, and he ſucceeds ſo well, as 

to occaſion the total defeat of the enemy by the Conſuls ; afterwards be 

marches to Rome, complains to the People of the General's tyranny, and 

prevails with them to refuſe him a triumph. And in the following Con- 

late (of Sp. Tarpeius and A. ZXternius) Sicinnius being choſen Tribune, 14 

Romilius and Veturius are accuſed before the People for miſconduct during 1 

their Magiſtracy, and fined. A Law is alſo paſſed empowering any Magi- ö i J 

firate to impoſe a fine for diſobedience. . LIT 1 
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30 8 The Roman HIiSTORT. "Book If, 
Y, of R 296.4. I. T T was not long before the Senate found, that their compliance 
Bef. F.C. 456. 1 with the laſt — of the People ſer ved only to OE — 
new pretenſions. F Tribunes, grown more audacious 

4 ever by their nurhber; demandeu that mount Aventine ſhould be 
anted to the People, or at leaſt thoſe parts of it which were not occupied 
bee LRchaleh, 2. 12h, he Rok Gf the Cabege of Tribes 
än, tar tHe FA of chat Mouftam Belonged to the Republic; that fore 
D. Hal. B. 10. Patricians had indeed B certain parcels of it 3 but that others had 
e Feier wit they epo g by mere, aſrparidn, 8d chit the r. 
maining part bf chat Lang Was Uncultivated a.zd uninhabited. He pro. 
eee ht fe Fer e auld Me 8800 Claitht is tha 
J poſſeſſed thoultd be confirityied. in their poſfeſNons, but that thoſe who 
had But Roaſes upon the hill, Withour la wful rite to the ground, ſhould be 
onted, being however firſt repaid the value of. thoſe houſes 3 and itly, 
chat all the Hd dnculrivated, or unoccupied by rightfal owners, ſhould be 
given rf to the People, who growing daily more numerous began to 

want habirations. | 
To outward appearance there was nothing bur juſtice in this propoſal 
v. of R. 297. It was beſides a matter of ſmall importance: But M. Valerius ind. Sp. Vir. 
Bef 7.C.455- gitius, the preſent Confuls, apprehending that from this partition of mount 
54Conlulſhip. eine,, the People, might take occaſion to renew their old pretenſions 
upon the conquered lands, deferr'd convening the Senate, in hopes this 
new demand would gradually and infenfibly be dropt. Icilius perceiving 
Feen of the Conſuls, ventured upon an attempt never heard of before: 
lent'them an apparitor, commanding them to aſſemble the Senate forth- 


: 
« 
« 


. 


Th, and repair to it themſelves without delay. f 

N The Conſals, Juttly provoked at the Tribune's audaciouſneſs, and the 
apparitor's want of reſpect, ordered this errand-bringer to be driven away 
ignominiouſly ; and one of the Conſuls Lictors, by their directions, gave 
him ſome baſtinadoes for his pains. This was more than enough to open 
the mouth of the ſeditious Tribune, who only wanted a pretence to inveigh 
againſt the Senate. He repreſented to the People, that in the perſon of 
his Apparitor the ſacred privileges of the Tribuneſhip had been violated; 
he cauled the Lictor to be ſeized, and was immediately for putting him to 
death, as a man guilty of Sacrilege, and devoted to the infernal Gods: Nor 
could the Conſuls, though the chief Magiſtrates of the Republic, reſcu: 
him out of the hands of thoſe who were both his adverſaries and his judges. 
In this emergence the Senate endeavoured to gain over ſome one of the 
Tribunes who might put a ſtop to the fury of his Collegue; but Tae 
had been beforehand with them, and had ſo warmly repreſented to all the 
Tribunes that the Power and ſtrength of their College * wholly in ther 
union, that they had agreed, no one among them ſhould oppoſe what ws 
determined by plurality of voices. Thus Be poor Lictor faw himſelf jul 
upon the point of loſing his life, for having obeyed the orders of the Con. 


ſuls too punctually. The Senate, to fave him, had recourſe to intreates 
3 and 


= a y TY Mt. 6 Ae . 
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and they ſeem to have been obliged to come to a compoſition wich the 


V. of R. 297. 


Tribunes. The Lictor was ſet at liberty; but mount Aventine was Bef. . C. 45. 


yielded to the People by a Senatus-confſultum. This conceſſion was of ſmall 5* 
importance in itſelf, but the proceedings by which it was obtained made a 

very great breach in the authority of the Conſuls; for the Tribunes kept 
themſelves ever after in poſſeſſion of that new prerogative, aſſumed by 
[cilius, of convening the te; they who at their inſtitution durſt not fo 
much as go into it, but waited its commands under a portico like common 


officers. | | 
$. II. THEY did not ſtop here; Jcilivs, the boldeſt and moſt en- 
terprixing of the Tribunes, being continued in that office for the 2 
year, laid a deſign to bring the Conſuls themſelves into ſubjection, 
oblige thoſe Magiſtrates, though inveſted with the ſovereign power, to 
undergo the judgment of the Affembly of the People, 


J. Romilius and C. Veturius, who were Conſuls chis year, and who well V. of R. 298. 
knew that the Republic was never in ſo much quiet at home, as when her Bef. J. C 4:4. 
ams were carried abroad, reſolved to make war againſt'the gui and 55 Conſulſhip. 


$4bines, in revenge of their continual inroads and devaſtations. The buſi- 
neſs was to raiſe troops, and get the legions: to march out of Rome: The 
two Conſuls, but eſpecially Romilius, a Magiſtrate ſevere and haughty in 
his nature, proceeded in the inrollment of the Plebeians, with a rigour ve- 
ry improper in the preſent diſpoſition of the People's minds. They ad- 
mitted of no excuſes how allowable ſoever, and condemned to heavy fines, 
or impriſonment, all thoſe who refuſed to inliſt themſelves for the war. 
The Tribunes did not fail to take the part of the complainants, they 
endeavoured to reſcue the priſoners out of the hands of the Lictors. Nor 
was this the utmoſt of their preſumption ; for the Conſuls adyancing to 
ſupport the execution of their own orders, the Tribunes, abetted by the 
angry populace, commanded the Xdiles to ſeize thoſe ſovereign Magiſtrates 
and lead them to priſon. So ſtrange and daring an attempt increaſed the 
tumule, The two parties came to blows, and the Patricians for this time 
prevailed. The Tribunes themſelves were ſoundly beaten, and forced to 
fly with the reſt, Confounded and enraged at their ill ſucceſs, they ap- 
pointed an Aſſembly for the next day, and took care to bring to it a great 
number of Plebeians out of the country. And now ſceing themſelves the 
ſtrongeſt, they cauſed the two Conſuls to be ſummoned like the meaneſt 
private men, to come and anſwer before the People for what had happened 
the day before. The Conſuls having ſcornfully refuſed to obey the ſummons, 
the Tribunes had recourſe to the Senate. They flattered themſelves that 
the Conſcript Fathers would oblige the two Magiſtrates, as they had done 
Cericlanus and Cefo, to acknowledge the ſuperior authority of the Aſſembly 
of the People, and to ſubmit themſelves to its judgment. Being introduced 
into the Senate, they demanded juſtice for the violence which had been done 
them in defiance of thoſe Laws which made the perſons of the Tribunes 
lacred; and they peremptorily required, that the Conſuls ſhould either 
= —_—_— by oath from having had any hand in that violence ; or, 
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if a juſt remorſe of conſcience hindered them trom taking fuch an oath, 
they ſhould immediately appear before the Aſſembly of the People, and 
there Juſtify their conduct. They added, that they were juſt going to 
take the votes of the Tribes upon this affair. Romilius haughtily an. 
ſwered them, that they themſelves, by oppoſing the levy of ſoldiers, had 
been the ſole authors of the tumult. He reproached them with that audacious 
inſolence which they had ſhewn in attempting to ſeize upon the chief Magi. 
ſtrates of the Republic, and in citing them afterwards to appear before the 
Aſſembly of the People, they, who had not power to ſummon thither, no 
not the moſt inconſiderable of the Patriciaus, without a Senatus-conjultum 
expreisly for that purpoſe. And he declared to them, that if they were {6 
daring as to proceed a ſtep further toward collecting the votes of the Peo- 
ple, he would immediately arm the whole Body of the Patricians. 

Theſe mutual complaints and reproaches laſted the whole day, and the 
Senate thinking it equally dangerous to declare either for the Tribunes or 


5 the Conſuls, came to no reſolution. 


L. III. THE Tribunes finding that nothing was to be expected from 
that auguſt body, convened an Aſſembly of the People the next day, in 
order to ſoine vigorous reſolution for effecting their deſigns. 

The moſt turbulent and headſtrong among the Plebeians, were for re. 
tiring in arms a ſecond time to the Mons Sacer, and thence declaring war 
againſt the Patricians. | | | | 


Others more moderate, or perhaps reſtrained only by the fear of a civil 


war, held it not to be equitable to impute to the whole body of the Nobles, 
the fault which had been committed by the Conſuls; that theſe indeed ought 
to be puniſhed ;- and they propoſed therefore, that without taking arms, 
or ſoliciting a Senatus-conſultum any longer, the People by their own pro- 
per authority ſhould try the Conſuls, and condemn them in à large fine, 

Laſtly, thoſe who had not entirely loſt the reſpe& that was due to the 
chief Magiſtrates in the Republic, adviſed the Aſſembly to defer all pro- 
ceedings againſt them till they were out of office, and in the mean time to 
proſecute with the utmoſt rigour ſuch private perſons as had aided and abet- 
ted the Conſuls in their inſult upon the perſons of the Tribunes. 

Of cheſe three different opinions, the IFribunes choſe to follow the ſecond, 
which they thought the abel and moſt ready way to ſatisfy their reſent- 
ment, and they accordingly appointed an Aſſembly, wherein, at their ſuit, 
the Conſuls were to be condemned in a fine. This project, however, 
came to nothing. It is highly probable, that the People, when their firſt 
heat was over, ſhew'd a good deal of indifference about carrying — — 
which they thought concerned only the perſons of the Tribunes, and that 
this induced the latter to defer their revenge, or at leaſt to diſguiſe it under 
the appearance of pure zeal for the intereſt of the Commons. The day {ct 
for the Aſſembly being come, Icilius declared that the College of Tri 
bunes, at the intreaty and for the ſakes of the beſt men in the Senate, dropt 
their ſuit againſt the Conſuls; but that tho? they gave up their own inte. 


reſts, they were not capable of neglecting thoſe of the People, and _ 
ere- 
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fore inſtantly renew the proſecution of thaſe two important affairs, 
long poſtponed by the artifices of the Patriczans,, This ſaid, he fixed a 55 Cond 


the Agrarian a 


day for a new Aſſembly to deliberate and decide upon thoſe matters. 
he People being met at the time appointed, Icilius began with propa- 


ſing the Agrarian 


Law, and having himſelf made a long harangue on the 


reaſonableneſs of it, he then declared that any Pleleian 4 might ſpeak 
i 


his mind freely. Upon this ſeveral ſtood forth ſucce 
g ke gave them to a ſhare of the 


ight their ler 
"E * 


rely, pleaded the 
ed lands, and were 


heard with pleaſure. But nothing ſo much quickened the zeal of the 


Aſſembly in behalf of the Law, as the diſcourſe of Sicinius Dentatys, 2 * Sicriur, ac- 


393 
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Plebeian, a veteran ſoldier, of about threeſcore years of age. He was yet cording to 
in his full ſtrength and vigour, of a handſom ſhape and mein, and not 9 

uneloquent for a, man of his profeſſion. << It is now, {aid be, farty years 
« that I have bore arms, and for: the thirty laſt, I have been always in 
« ſome command or other. I have been in a- hundred and twenty engage» 


« ments, I have received forty-five wounds and all before, twelve of 


them in that ſingle action againſt Herdonius the Sabine, Fourteen * civic 


Of the military rewards in uſe among foo 
Romans, Mr. Keanet [Part 2. Book 4. Chap. 
16.] ſpeaks thus: 


The encouragements of valour and indu- 
firy were much more conſiderable than the 
proceedings againſt the contrary vices. The 
moſt — le (not to ſpeak of the promo- 
tion from one ſtation to another, nor of the 
occaſional dongtives in money, diſtinguiſhed 
by this name from the largeſſes beſtowed on the 
common people, and termed Congiaria) ſuch 
were firſt the dna imperatoria, ſuch as 

The hafia pura, a fine ſpear of wood with- 
out any iron on it; ſuch a one as Virgil has 
given Sylvius in the fixth of the an.. 


lll, wide; ? purd juvenis gui nititur haſte. 


This preſent was uſually beſtowed on him, 
who in ſome little ſæirmiſh has killed an ene- 
my, ef bim hand to hand. They 
vere reckoned very honourable gifts, and the 
(ods are commonly repreſented wich ſuch 
(pears, on the old coins. Mr, Walker derives 
aence the cuſtom of our great Officers carry- 
15 white rods or ſtaves, as enſigns of their 
places, 

The armillæ, a ſort of bracelets, given up- 
en account of ſome eminent ſervice, only to 
tach as were born Romans. r Het 2h 

The torgues, golden and filver collars, 


reathed wich curiaus art and beauty. Play 


« crowns 


attributes the golden collars to the auxiliazies, 
and the ſilyer to the Reman ſoldiers ; but this 
is ſuppaſed to be a miſtake. _ 

The phalerg, commonly thought, to be a 
ſvit of rich trappings for a horſe ; hut becauſe 
we find them beſtow'd on the foot as well as 
the cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to 
have been golden chains, of like nature with 
the targues, ouly that they ſeem to have h 
down to the breaſt ; whereas the others on 
went round the Neck, The hopes of t 
twa laſt are particularly urged, among the 
2 a military life by Je, 

at. I * 


Ut Leti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


The wexilla, a fort of banners of different 
colours, worked in filk or other curious ma- 
terials, ſuch as Augufius beſtowed on Agrippa, 
aſter he had won the ſea-fight at Aium. 

Next to theſe were the ſeveral coronets, 
received on various occaſions. As, 

Corona civica, given to any ſoldier who had 
ſaved the life of a Roman citizen in an engage 
ment. This was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though compotey of no 
better materials than oaken boughs. Virgil 
calls it civilis quercus, Eu. 6. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora guercu. 
Rr 2 Plutarch 
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Y:of R. 298. «crowns I obtained for having ſaved the lives of ſo many 


e 


4. 0 


P- 4 


(0 
40 
40 
40 


in battle; three mural crowns for having been the firſt that mounted 
the breach in towns taken by aſſault; eight other crowns for different 
exploits ; eighty- three golden collars, ſixty golden bracelets, eighteen 


lances . pure), twenty-five ſets of furniture for horſes, nine of 


which I won from fo many enemies conquered in ſingle combat. And 
now Romans you know my ſervices, and you have heard what have been 


the rewards of them, rewards that ſufficiently prove my courage, but 


make little addition to my fortune. No land, no ſhare in the conquered 


« countries Neither Sicinius, nor any of you Plebeians, the compani 
« ons of my labours and my glory, are to reap the leaſt benefit from thoſe 
4 acquiſitions. The Patricians, it ſeems, 
«« inherent right to all the public demeſnes. 
„ any merit or not. But is this to be endured ? Shall 
« the fruits of our conqueſts ? 9. 
elv 


“ Jet us delay no longer to do ou 


rchaſe of our blood? 


their noble birth, have an 
matter whether they have 
alone enj 

o, Plebrians, 


es juſtice, Without ſo much as hear. 


« ing what the uſurpers have to fay againſt it, let us this very day the 
La propoſed by Tcilivs. It the young Patrictans have the ofa to 


 Plutarch has nn at the 
reaſon why the branches of this tree ſhould 
be made uſe of before all others. For the 
daken wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſa- 
ered to Jupiter, the great guardian of their 
Eity, they. might therefore think it the moſt 
proper ornament for him who. bad preſerved 

citizen. Beſides, the oak may very well 
elaim the preference in this caſe, becauſe in 
the primitive times, that tree alone was 
thought almoſt ſufficient for the preſerving of 
man's life : Its acorns were the principal diet 
of the old mortals, and the honey which was 
commonly found there, preſented them with 
a very pleaſant * liquor. 

It was a particular honour conferr'd on the 
perſons who had merited this crown, that 
when they came to any of the publick ſhows, 
the whole company, as well Senate as People, 
ſhould fignify their teſpect, by riſing up when 
they ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould 
take their ſeat on theſe occaſions among the 
Senators ; being alſo excuſed from all trouble- 
ſome duties and ſervices in their own perſons, 
and' procuring the ſame immunity for their 
father and grandfather by his + fide. 

Corona muralis, given to him who firſt 
ſcaled the walls of a city in a general aſſault ; 
and therefore in the ſhape of it there was ſome 
alluſion made to the figure of a wall. 


® Vide Plutarch in Cariolane. 


+ Vide Plin. lib. 16. cap. 4- 


« oppoſe 


Corona caftrenſis, or vallaris, the reward 
of him who had firſt forced the enemies in- 


trenchments. 


Corona navalis, beſtowed on ſuch as had 
ſignalized their valour in an engagement at 
ſea ; being ſet round with figures like the beaks 


of ſhips. 
Ci bel infigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali ſulgent roſtrata Corond. 
Virg. En. 8. 


Lip/aus fancies the corona navalis, and the 
reflirata, to have been two diſtin „*r 
though they are generally believed to be the 
ſame kind of crown. 

Corona ob ſidionalit: This was not, like the 
reſt, given by the General to the ſoldiers, but 
preſented by the common conſent of the ſol. 
diers to the General, when he had delivered 
the Romans or their allies from a ſiege. It 
was compoſed of the graſs growing in the be- 
ſieged place. 

Corona triumphalis, made with wreaths of 
lawrel, and proper only to ſuch Generals 2 
had the honour of a triumph. In after-age 
this was changed for 4 gold, and not only re- 
ſtrained to thoſe that actually triumphed, but 
preſented on ſeveral other accounts, as com- 
monly by the foreign ſtates and provinces 19 


Aurum C:ronari \ 
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« oppoſe by violence the collecting of the votes, let our Tribunes make Y. of R. 298. 
« them feel what is the extent of their authority.” Bef. J. C. 454. 
Tilius gave great commendations to the ſpeaker of this diſcourſe : But 55 Po 
affecting at the ſame time to appear a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, he told 
him, they could not with juſtice refuſe to hear what the Patricians ſhould 
pleaſe to-alledge againſt the Law; and fo he adjourned the Aſſembly to 
the da 9 | 
$. IV. T HE-two Confuls during great part of the night held private 
conferences with the chief men of the Senate, to conſider what meaſures were 
moſt proper to be taken to fruſtrate the deſigns of the Tribune. Aſter 
various counſels, it was reſolved to employ firſt the moſt inſinuating man- 
ners, and the whole art of eloquence to win upon the People, and diſſuade 
them from the publication of the Law : But if, by the influence of their 
Tribunes, they continued obſtinately bent upon it, in that caſe to oppoſe it \ 
with a high hand, and even by main force hinder the collecting of the 
votes, Word was ſent to all the Patricians.to be at the Forum very early 
with their friends and clients; and it was agreed that part of them ſhould 
ſurround the Raſtra, and the reſt diſperſe themſelves among the Aſſembly 
in ſmall parties, to 1 the diſtribution of the tablets. 
The Patricians did not fail to do as they were directed. AY repaired 
betimes in the morning to the Forum, and took poſſeſſion of all the poſts 
agreed upon. The Conſuls being come, the Tribunes cauſed proclamati- 
on to be made by a Herald, that whoever had any ſolid reaſons to offer a- 
gainſt the publication of the Law, might, it they pleaſed, lay them before 
the People. Divers Senators preſented themſelves one after another; but 
the moment they began to ſpeak, ſome inſolent fellows of the loweſt rank 
ſet up ſuch a houting and a clamour from all parts of the Comitium, that it 
was impoſſible to hear what was ſaid. The Conſuls, full of indignation at 
this inſolence, proteſted warmly. againſt all that ſhould be done in ſo tumul- 
tuous an Aſſembly. Then the Tribunes, throwing aſide the maſk, told 
them confidently, that their proteſts ſhould not hinder the promulgation 
of the Law; that the People had already been too long amuſed with vain 
ſpeeches, whoſe affected prolixity was only intended to ſtave off the deci- 
lion of this affair, aud that therefore the voices of the Aſſembly muſt now 
bring it to ſome iſſue: And thereupon Icilius commanded the urns to be 
opened, and the tablets to be delivered out to the People. The Officers 
making ready to execute his orders, ſeveral young Patricians of the beſt 
families in the Republic, taking this to be as it were the ſignal for them to 
ſtir, inſtantly ſnatched away the urns, and ſcattered about the. billets, 
Others, at the head of their friends and clients, threw themſelves into the 


their patrons and benefactors. Several of the mentions a particular fort of caronet made of 
other crowns too are thought to have been of olive boughs, and beſtowed, like the reſt, in 
gold, as the caftrenſis, the mural, and the naval. conſideration of ſome ſignal act of valour. 
Belides theſe, we meet with the carne Ligſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the 
auree, often beſtowed on ſoldiers without any room of the golden crowns aſter they were- 
«her additional term. And Dion Caſſius laid aſide. | 
3 | crowd, 


298, crowd, and by blows and main ſoroe hindered the Peo 
* 6.454 
55 thip 
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* from dividing into 
their reſpective tribes. The Tribunes hereupon making loud exclamaci. 
ons, and breaking through the preſs, haſtened to allift the Plobeians and 
rectify the diſorder. The young Patricians ſuffered theſe facred Magi. 
ſtrates ſafely to paſs and to go whitherſoever they pleaſed, but they ſtopp'q 
all thoſe who were following them, nor would they permit the reſt of the 
multitude diſperſed about the Forum to join them; and thus the meaſures 
of the Tribunes being quite difconcerted, they thought fit at length to 
retire, | 

They convened the Aﬀembly again the next day ; and having firſt 
made their complaints, demanded permiſſion of the People to enquire af. 
ter the authors of the late diforder ; which was immediately granted them, 
Witneſſes were not wanting to depoſe that moſt of the young Patrician; 
were concerned in raiſing the tumult ; but as it was imprafticable to in. 
clude fo great a number in the impeachment, the Tribunes, who only 
wanted to ſacrifice ſuch victims to their reſentment as might intimidate the 
Senate, reſolved to turn the whole accuſation againſt the youth of the 


D. Hal. B. o. Poſthumian, Sempronian, and Clelian families; and they accordingly cited 
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thoſe to appear before the Aſſembly of the A. po 
The heads in the Senate having conſulted together on this occaſion, 
and knowing that the People had determined to inflict no ſeverer puniſh- 
ment on the criminals than confiſcation of their effects, thought it adviſable 
to make no oppoſition to it, not only becauſe they could eaſily repair the 
loſs to the ſufferers, but becauſe they hoped that the multitude, ſatisfied 
with this revenge, would drop the proſecution of the Law, When the 
day came for the trial, the perſons accuſed not appearing were condemned 
in a fine for default; their goods were afterwards fold publickly to pay it, 
and the produce conſecrated to Ceres, The Senate cauſed thoſe to be 
bought up again with their money by private hands, and ſh after re- 
ſtored them to the former proprietors. | 
$. IV. THE Tribunes not eaſily blinded by the Senate's policy, quick- 
ly reſumed the affair of the Law. The partition of the conquered lands 
became once more the common ſubject of their harangues. Their pro- 
jects however were again diſconcerted by the ſudden arrival at this time 
of ſome expreſſes from Tuſculum. Theſe brought advice, that the Ani 
were fallen upon the territory of that city, which was in alliance with 
Rome; that they laid waſte the whole country with fire and ſword ; that 
it was even to be feared they would carry that town, if they laid fiege to 
it ʒ and that the inhabitants begged for ſuccour with the greateſt earneſtneks. 
The Senate immediately decreed, that the Conſuls ſhould take the field 
with the forces of the Republic. The Tribunes failed not to oppoſe it, 
according to their old Cuſtom, and would fain have had their conſent 
bought by the publication of the Law. But the People, more generous 
than their Magiſtrates, remembering the aſſiſtance they had received from 
Tuſculum againſt Herdonius's invaſion, readily offered to take arms. An 


army was railed out of hand, and the two Conſuls put themſelves : 5 
L cue 
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Head of it. Sicinius Dentatus, that Plebeian who had ſpoken fo zealouſly V. of R. 298. 
in favour of the Agrarian Law, appeared under their ſtandard with eight Bet. . C. 484. 


hundred veterans, like himſelf, who had all compleated the time of ſervice 43 
preſcribed by law, but yet would go once more to the war under the par- 
ticular command of Sicinius, whom they loudly named the Roman Achilles. 
The army - marched from Rome, advanced towards the Algidus, the 
uſual haunt of the Aqui, and whither they had retired on the news of the 
Conſuls approach. 'T heſe Generals having found the enemy intrenched on 
the top of a ſteep hill, pitched their camp not far from them, fortified it 
well, and kept cloſe within it, to conceal their ſtrength, which was very 
confiderable, The Æqui took theſe precautions for a ſign of fear, and 
magining the number of the Romans to be ſmall, made ſeveral attempts 
to bring them to an engagement. To confirm the enemy in their falſe 
confidence, the Conſuls ſtill kept the gates of the camp ſhut. But one 
day when Romilius commanded in chief, and the Aqui were deſcended in- 
tothe plain, he reſolved to give them battle there, and at the ſame time 
to attack their entrenchments on the hill. With this view he ſent for Sici- 
nus Dentatus, (who commanded the 800 veterans mentioned above,) 
and either out of eſteem. for his valour, or with deſign to expoſe that Ple- 
brian in a very dangerous act ion, gave him the charge — 2 the 


enemy's camp. * My Collegue and I, /aid be, intend to march againſt „ / B _ 


« the enemy inthe plain, and in the mean time | would have you with the 
body under your command, aſcend by yon narrow winding way to the 
« top of the hill, and attack their entrenchments. They have undoubt- 
ly left but a weak garriſon there, and your brave veterans will eaſily 
make themſelves maſters of the camp. If the Aqui here below, to 
« preſerve it, quit the plain, we ſhall then fall upon their rear, and their 
4 deſtruCtion - will be inevitable.“ Sicinius anſwered, that he was always: 
ready to obey his orders implicitly - . But give me leave, /aid be, to re- 
« preſent to you. that the execution of what you. now command is not fo» 
« eaſy as you ſeem to imagine it. The hill is very high and ſteep, and I 
« ſee but one way up to it. We ſhall no ſooner be engaged in that nar-- 
« row pals, but the enemy will infallibly pour down upon us; and how 
« ſhall I be able, with my body of veterans alone, to withſtand them un- 
der fo great a diſadvantage of the ground. Youare willing to ſuppoſe 
that the number of men employ'd to guard the camp is but ſmall. 
There is no probability of this. But even granting that it be certainly 
+ ſo, their very ſituation alone gives them ſuch an advantage over us, 
« that we ſhall never be able to farce them.” 

Sicinius was going on with his remonſtrance, when the Conſul in great 
anger cut him ſhort, with telling him, that without pretending to act the 
General, his buſineſs was only to obey. . But if you think, /aid be, there 
* 15 too much danger in the enterprize, I ſhall employ ſome other Officer, 
* who, leſs conceited of his own abilities, may ſucceed better.” 

He added with a ſcornfulſmile, ++ And you mighty Captain, you that have 


* followed the wars forty years, that have been in an hundred and twenty 
3. «« battles, 
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v. of R. 298. 4 battles, and whoſe whole body is covered over with wounds, do 


Bef F.C. 454- 
$5 Grabs 


return to Rome without having dared to face the enemy, and carry back 
„to the Forum that eloquent tongue which is more formidable to your 
fellow. citizens, than your ſword is to the Aqui, and the enemies of you 
« country“ 

The Officer, enraged at the General's reproaches, told him boldly, that 
he found he was reſolved either to deſtroy an old ſoldier, or to ſhame him, 
and for no other reaſon but his honeſt zeal for the public liberty; but tha 
one was much eaſier to do than the other; that he would march up to the 
enemy's camp, and win it, or fall in the attempt with all his comrade, 
Theſe veterans then took their leave of the reſt of the ſoldiers, who looked 
after them as after men ſent to the ſlaughter. Happily for them they 
were under the conduct of an old Officer who underſtood his trade. Siciniy; 
went round about a tedious way, and at length entered a great wood that 
ſeemed to ſtretch along the hills quite to the enemy*s camp. Here having 
halted a moment, Cheer up, my lads, he cried, either I am much 
«« miſtaken, or I ſhall find fome path that will lead us much more ſafely 
«© to the enemy's camp, than that which our General pointed out, and 
« by which we could not have approached it without being ſeen.” He 
then continued his march, and ſoon after met with a peaſant, who ſerving 
him for a guide, conducted him at length to an eminence that overlooked 
the camp, and was not far from it. 

During this march the two armies were come to an engagement inthe 
plain. They fought a great while with equal valour, and victory did 
not declare for either fide. The ſoldiers in the camp of the Aqui, not 
apprehending any danger from. behind, were all got to the fide next the 
plain to ſee the fight. In this juncture Sicinius arrived on the other ſide, 
and finding it without Cendncls, and quite defenceleſs, entered the cam 
at once. Then the veterans giving a loud ſhout fell upon the #gui, who 
eyes were turned another way. The ſudden fright which ſeized the latter 
made them imagine their enemies to be much more numerous than they 
were; ſo that without ſtaying to gather up their arms, all that could fled 
out of the camp, and ran precipitately down to the main body of their 
army, carrying fear and confuſion along with them. Sicinius followed 
them cloſe, flew many of them by the way, and then thundering upon the 
rear of that main body, which was engaged in fight with the Roman army, 
quickly put an end to the conflict. It was no longer a battle, but a gene- 
ral rout. The Aqui breaking their ranks, and diſperſing themſelves every 
way, 7000 of them were ſlaughtered, the Conſuls not giving over the 
purſuit 'till night came upon them. 

Sicinius, as ſoon as it was dark, and the action quite over, retired wit 
his veterans to the camp he had taken from the enemy. He had not oſt 
one man, nor of the whole number was there one who had receive! 
a wound. With mutual embraces they congratulated each other on thei! 
good fortune, and they all loaded their commander with praiſes. Abou 


midnight Sicinius, full of reſentment againſt the Conſuls, formed g relo- 
! tion 
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lution to hinder, if poſſible, thoſe Generals from having the honqurs of V. of R. 298. 
4 triumph, at their return to Rome, His companions, to whom he im. wr 7 AQ 
his deſign, having; wepimouſly approved it, they inſtantly cut the 53 Pp: 
throats of the priſoners, killed the horſes, ſet fire to the tents, the arms, 
and all the baggage, leaving none of thoſe marks of victory which were 
required from a General when he demanded the TRTUurn. He then 
marched away with extream diligence, arrived at Rome with his cohort, 
and gave an account to the Tribunes of what had paſſed. The People 
ſeeing theſe old men returned alone, and all covered with the blood of 
their enemies, flock about them, and enquired news of the army. Sicinius 
told them of the victory gained over the Ægqui, and at the ſame time com- 
plained of the inhumanity of the Conſuls, who, he ſaid, without neceſſity, 
and only to ſatisfy their hatred to the Plebeians, had expoſed eight hundred 
veterans to death, in all likelihood, unavoidable. e then related by 
what good fortune they had eſcaped the ſnares which the Conſuls had laid for 
them, In ſpight of all difficulties, ſaid be, we took the enemy's camp, and 
« cut to pieces thoſe who guarded it. We afterwards fell upon the rear of 
« their main army, and by our valour and conduct, obtained a compleat 
« yictory for the Conſuls. The only recompence we deſire is, that the ho- 
« nours of the TxiUMPH may not be allowed to Generals who have made 
« uſe of their authority to deſtroy their fellow-citizens without any juſt 
« cauſe,” The People equally moved with compaſſion and indignation, 
promiſed they would never conſent that the Conſuls ſhould have a tri- 
umph. In vain did thoſe Generals at their return from the campaign re- 
preſent the juſt title they had to the honours in queſtion, by having won 
2 compleat victory, and cut 7000 of the enemy to pieces. The multitude 
ſſeſs'd with the belief that they had endeavoured to deſtroy the veterans, 
obllinarely refuſed to let them enter the city with the uſual pomp on ſuch 
occaſions; and the Senate, whether out of a principle of equity, or for 
fear of ſome new commotion, did not think proper to make themſclves 
parties in this affair, 
The two Conſuls had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces to their ſucceſſors, 
Sp. Tarpeius and A. Æternius, but they were cited before the Aſſembly of v. of N 299. 
the People. Romilius was accuſed by Sicinius, (whom the People had Bef J. C 453. 
raiſed to the Tribuneſhip) and Veturius by one of the Ædiles named Allie. 30 > 


ms. The accuſations ran upon the inſults which during their Conſulate + 
they had offer'd to the Tribunes, and upon the affair of Sicinius and his ve- 
terans ; but their real crime was the conſtant 2 they had both made 
to the promulgation of the Agrarian Law. The People fined them both, 
Romilius in ten thouſand Aſſes, and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory 
does not inform us of the reaſon of the difference which the People made 
in their fines: It was perhaps becauſe Veturius had the greater hand in the 
ill treatment of Icilius's apparitor. What favours this conjecture is, that 
at the ſame time a Law was made, with the conſent of all orders in the 
State, that any Magiſtrate ſhould have power to lay a fine upon ſuch as 
8 70 be wanting in rẽſpect to his dignity : A prerogative reſerved before 
e 8 r 
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D. Hal. B. ie. to the Conſuls only. But to prevent any particular Magiſtrate from 
n. ſing and ſtretching his authority in this point, it was provided by the = 

Law, that the higheſt fine for ſuch crimes ſhould never for the future ex. 
cced the value of two oxen and thirty ſheep. 


C HA P. XXVI. . 


$. I. The Tribunts finding they cannot by any means bring the Conſuls i 
bear of the AARTIAN LA, return 0 the purſuit of the Terent 
Romilius, whom the People bad lately fined, takes part with them on thi: 

occaſion. At his motion both Senate and People to ſend Deputies ty 
Athens to copy ont the Laws of Solon and of the other Law-givers if 
Greece, in order to form thereby a body of Roman Law, to be the futur: 

rule to the Magiſtrates in all the parts of their adminiſtration. The next 
year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Horatius are — there i; 
neither war abroad, nor contention at home, but Rome is dreadfully afflited 

by a plague. F. II. In the following Conſulate of P. Seſtius and T. Me. 
nenius, the Deputies return from Greece. The People preſs the nomination 

e the ten Commiſſioners or Decemvirs, who are to compile the new Laus. 
The Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, inſiſt upon a previous eledi- 
on of their ſucceſſors, under whoſe adminiſtration it is to be ſettled. Appius 
Claudius (ſon of that 2 who killed himſelf, and grandſon of the firſ 

Appius) is choſen with T. Genucius. After this Menenius pretends fick- 
neſt, The Conſuls eleft, to pleaſe the People, offer to forego their pretenſion; 
to the Conſulate, rather than hinder the immediate nomination of the De- 

cemvirs. Seſtius, the Collegue of Menenius; aſſembles the Senate, wher: 

it is carried by a majority, to create Decemvirs, and the Tribunes, after 
ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be all Patricians. F. III. The election i: 
made in the Comitia by Centuries, where Appius is the firſt named. Thr 
Decemvirs having entered upon their office, behave tbemſelves much io the 
fatisfattion of the People. They — * Tr TaBLEes or Laws, which 
are approved by the Centuries aſſembled, 


Y.of R. 299. F. I. H E misfortune that befel Romilins and Veturius did not 
56 Caf terrify * the preſent Conſuls, Tarpeins and Æternius. They 
Liv. B. 3. < declared undauntedly, that rhough they alſo ſhould be con- 


| demned and fined after the expiration of their Magiſtracy, 
yet the Tribunes and the People ſhould not be the nearer to their — 
the publication of the Agrarian Law. So much reſolution, together wi 
the unanimity of the Senate, diſheartened the Tribunes. The two parties, 
equally tired with their continual bickerings, looked as if they were going 


D. Hal. on the contrary ſays, that theſe Conſuls were terrify'd by the ill treatment their 
predeceſſors met with; that to pleale the People, they promoted the paſſing of the Law before 
mentioned relating to fines for diſobedience to Magiſtrates ; and that they alſo propoſed and 
promoted the paſſing of the Terentian Law. | | 


to 
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ro be reconciled. Not a word was heard about the partition of the lands, Y- of R. 299. 
cor ſome time. But the multitude, ever reſtleſs, only changed their object: ef 7:C.453: 
They returned to the Terentian Law, and required of the Senate, that Le. 5 . 
giſlarots, Choſen partly out of the Nobility, and partly out of the Com- 
mons, might be «ppointed to draw up a body of Laws, which ſhould 
de a guide to the Magiſtrates with regard both to publick affairs and to 
thoſe conteſts that daily aroſe between private perſons, 

The Senators expreſſed no diſlike to the ſubſtance of this propoſal z but L:zy, B. 3. 
43 to the Commiſſioners who were to be employ'd to execute it, they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to admit of any but Patricians, Nothing was fo ſurpriſing 
on this occaſion to both parties, as the conduct of Romilius, that Conſular 
whom the People had but a little before condemned in a heavy fine. In- 
ſtead of oppoſing that eſtabliſhment of fix'd laws and rules, which the com- 
mons demanded, he warmly declared for it; but he adviſed, that without 
attempting to frame new Laws, the Senate ſhould diſpatch away Deputies 
to Athens, there to tranſcribe the Laws of Solon; that thoſe Depuries ſhould 
likewiſe make themſelves acquainted with the forms of government in the 
other Cities and States of Greece; and that when they were come back, 
Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to make choice of ſuch of the Grecian 
Laws as ſhould appear to be moſt ſuitable to the preſent conſticution of 
the Roman Republic. | 

This advice of Romilins was equally well received by the two parties. 
Sicinius, his late enemy, beſtowed large encomiums upon him, proteſting 
that for the future he ſhould ever be his friend. Nay he went further, and 
in the name of the People remitted him the fine which he had been con- 
demned to pay. However, as the money had been conſecrated to Ceres, 
— rejected this favour, as thinking he could not accept it without 
icrilege. 

A Decree conformable to Romilius's propoſal being paſſed by the Senate 
and confirmed by the People, Sp. Poſtbumius, A. Manlius, and S. Sulpiti- 
us Camerinus, were ſoon after commiſſioned, and ſent away to make the 
collection of Grecian Laws. During the reſt of this year, the State was 
pretty quiet. Nor in the year following, when P. Horatius and Sextus V. of R. zoo. 
Quintilius were Conſuls, was there either war abroad, or contention at Bef. 7 C 4: -. 
home, but almoſt all Taly was afflicted with a plague. The Conſul Quin 57<onluiiiup. 
filius, four Tribunes of the People, and great numbers of citizens of all 
ranks and conditions died of it. The People diſperſed themſelves on eve- 
ry ſide to avoid it. Rome in this general deſolation became a deſart, and 
lome ſurprize was to be feared from the Aqui, the Volſci, and the Sabines. 
But the contagion raged among them too with the ſame fury ; a calamity 
that was general ſerved inſtead of ſtrength and defence to the Republic. 

L. II. THE next year began with happier auſpices. The plague 
ceaſed in the Conſulate of P. Seſtius and T. Menenins, and the Ambaſſa- v. of N. 301. 
dors who had been ſent into Greece, returned to Rome. The Tribunes Bef. J. C. 45 l. 
of the People preſently made warm inſtances to the Conſuls for the electi- 58 Conlulſhip, 
91 of Pe emvirs or ten Commiſſioners, who ſhould be employ'd in the Z, B. z. 

| S'Y 2 | great D. Hal. B.1o, 
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Y: of R. zo great work of drawing up a body of Laws for the government of the Com. 
Bef.F-C-45 „ mnonwealth. Seſtius and Menenius averſe to the whole deſign, put off thi 
3 P election under various pretences. At firſt, they alledged in excuſe of the 


delay, that the great affair in queſtion being to be ſettled under the Con. 
ſulate of their ſucceſſors, nothing ought to be done in it, till - thoſe ſucceſ. 
ſors were appointed, nor indeed without their participation. To this the 
Tribunes made no objection; but it is-probable that their impatience la- 


ſtehed the meeting of the Centuries ; for the Conſuls convened them before 


the uſual time. Appius Claudius was choſen firſt Conſul, He was the 
third from father to ſon in the Claudian family who obtained that dignity. 
All the Patricians gave him their voices, in hopes he would be no leis zea- 
lous for the power of the Senate than his anceſtors. T. Genucius was named 
for his Collegue. The Tribunes, after this election of Magiſtrates for the 
next year, renewed their ſollicitations to the preſent Conſuls to proceed to 
the nomination of the Decemvirs, Menenius to get rid of their importy- 
nity, pretended ſickneſs and ſtaid at home. And as for Seſtius, he excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, that it would not bedecent for him to a&t in ſo great an 
affair, without his Collegue; and he referred them to Appius and Genucix; 
the Conſuls elect. To theſe the Tribunes applied themſeives, and by 
much ſollicitation and fine promiſes, at length entirely gained them. 4p 
ius in a general Aſſembly, to which he went at their deſire, made ſo 
artful a ſpeech, that without declaring againſt the Senate, he won the 
hearts of the People. His diſcourſe chiefly turned upon the juſtice of 
eſtabliſhing Laws that ſhould be equally binding upon all the citizens, and 
equally favourable to all ; an eſtabliſhment which would put an end to the 
contentions between the two parties, and make Rome, which had been (0 
long divided, as it were, into two cities, become but one Commonwealth, 
He added, that he was convinced the nomination of the Decemvirs ought 
not to be deferred any longer; and that if the election of himſelf and his 
Collegue to the Conſulate was thought to be any hindrance to it, they 
were both ready (provided the Senate approved it,) to relinquiſh their pre- 
tenſions to that dignity, | 

This diſcourſe to little expected from a Patrician of the Claudian fami- 
ly, was highly applauded by the Aſſembly, The next ftep was to bring 
the affair before the Senate. Menenius ſtill feigned to be ſick, in order to 
avoid convening that body; but Sſtius, won over probably by a promile 
of being included in the number of the Decemvirs, aſſembled the Conſcri?! 
Fatbers, and propoſed the nomination of thoſe new Magiſtrates. The &. 
nators were divided in opinion. Some fond of the old cuſtoms, were averl: 
to all Changes in the government of the State, and the adminiſtration 0! 
Juſtice : But Appius, who had a ſtrong party in the Aſſembly, maintained 
on the contrary, that there was great juſtice in eſtabliſhing, with the Pev- 
ple's conſent, Laws that might be conſtant Rules for the future to direct the 
judgments of the Magiſtrates. And this at laſt was carried by plurality d 
voices. It was reſolved to proceed forthwith to the nomination of the De- 


cemz/irs: But then a new difficulty aroſe. The Tribunes of the Commons 
2 demanded 
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demanded in their name, that ſome Plebeians ſhould be let into that com · Y. of R. 301 
miſſion, All the Senators unanimouſly oppoſed this pretenſion, Labs . 
monſtrated, that as the Decemvirs were to take the place and the authori- 3 b. 
ty of the Conſuls, it was a thing unheard of, that Plebeians, who were by 
their very birth excluded from all Curule Magiſtracies, ſhould be inveſted 
with the ſovereign power, The Tribunes after- many reaſons had been 
offered on both ſides, finding plainly that the Senate would never give up 
this point, at length deſiſted from their demand, for fear the nomination 
of the Decemvirs ſhould be dropt entirely; and fo it was agreed that they 
ſhould all be choſen out of the body of the Senate; that theſe Commiſſio- 
ners ſhould for one whole year be inveſted with the Sovereign power, 
without any appeal from their judgments and decrees ; that during the 
{aid ſpace of time there ſhould be neither Conſuls nor Tribunes * ; that the 
authority and functions of all the other Magiſtrates ſhould be ſuſpended ; 
that the Decemvirs ſhould draw up a body of Laws extracted from thoſe 
of Greece, and from the ancient uſages of Rome; and that when theſe 
Laws had been communicated to the Senate and People, and had received 
their confirmation, they ſhould always for the future be ſtriftly obſerved 
in the government of the State, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. Never- 
thelefs it was provided, that no alteration ſhould be made by the Decem- 
vis in two Laws favourable to the People, the IJcilian, and that of the 
Mens Sacer. 
$. III. SHORTLY after, a ſolemn Aſſembly was held of the whole v. of R. 302: 
Roman People convened by Centuries, and when the auſpices had been Bef.F.C. 450+ 
taken, and the other ceremonies of religion performed, they proceeded to 59 Conſulſhip 
the election of the Decemvirs. Appius Claudius and T. Genucius were the 
firſt named; and it was thought they deſerved this honourable preference 
for the generous abdication they made of the Conſulſhip. The next cho- 
ſen were L. Seſtius, the Conſul who had brought this matter before the 
Snate againſt his Collegue's will, Sy. Paſtbumius, S. Sulpicius, and A. 
Manlius, the three Deputies who had been ſent into Greece; T. Romilins, 
who had propoſed that deputation ; and to theſe were added C. Julius, 
T. Veturius, and P. Horatius, all Conſulars, and men of diſtinction. 
Theſe DzctmviRs having taken the Government upon them, agreed 1Decemvirate 
among themſelves, that only one of them at a time ſhould have the faſces 
and the other conſular ornaments, aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, 
and act in all reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate, To this honour they were 
to ſucceed by turns, each enjoyi':g it one whole day, and then reſigning 
it to another; and while one had the badges of ſovereign power, the 
other nine differed very little in their habits or manner of living from pri- 


* This is the firſt inſtance of ſuſpending ſon was, that the Tribunes were not proper- 
the Tribuneſhip. The dignity and functions ly Magiſtrates, but only Protectors of the 
o! the Tribunes had hitherto been always People againſt any oppreſſions by the Magti- 
preſerved, even under the Dictator's, and ftrates, 

*hen all other Magiſtracies ceaſed. The rea- 


vate 
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Y. 6f R, 362. vate perſons, to give the People the leſs ſuſpicion of tyranny and abſolute 


Bef.F.C. 50. government. 

Derr T ired every morning, each in his turn, to their Tribunal in 
the Forum, to diſpenſe juſtice, which they did with ſo much imparriality 
that the People, charmed with their conduct, ſeemed to have forgot their 
Tribunes. Moſt of them pray'd to the Gods for the continuance of 3 
Government fo full of moderation; nay, there were many Plebeians who 
declared, that inſtead of reſtoring the Conſulate and Tribunate, the beſt thi 
they could do, would be to find ways to make the Decemvirate perpetual, 

The People looked upon themſelves as chiefly indebted to Appius for 
the preſent felicity they enjoy d. And indeed by the good underſtanding 
he lived in with his Collegues, and by his affable behaviour to the People, 
he acquired univerſally the reputation of ſuperior merit. From being an 
auſtere Patrician who croſſed the Plebeians in all their pretenſions, he was 
become a very Poplicola, No body ſo gracious and condeſcending as 4p. 
pius. He could call the Citizens he met by their names. He ſaluted even 
the meaneſt of the populace, giving them all aſſurances of his good will 
4nd concern for their intereſts, | | 

The Decemvirs laboured with great application this whole year 
the compilation of the Laws, which they gathered partly from the ancient 
Decrees of the Kings of Rome, and partly from the Laws of Greer, 
which one * Hermodorus of Epheſus, who happened to be then at Rome, 

Plin. B. 34. interpreted to them. When their work was compleated, they propoſed it in 

Cap. 5. TEN TABLES, of which only a few fragments are come down to us. Theſe 
tables being fixed up in the Forum, and a general Aſſembly convened, the 
Decemvirs repreſented to the People with great modeſty, that they did 
not know they had omitted any thing which ſeemed neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of li wt and the eſtabliſhment of that equality which was fo ne- 
ceflary in a Republic. That however they would have their fellow-citizens 
examine their Performance carefully, and declare freely what they con- 
ceived ought to be retrenched or added; to the intent that for the future 
the Roman People might live under Laws which they might be ſaid to 
have made rather than approved. A Diſcourſe fo modeſt and candid, had 
no other anſwer but the higheſt praiſes. The Decemvirs for ſome time fat 
daily in the Foram to receive remonſtrances ; and whoever had any thing to 
object againſt the Laws was readily heard. When all neceffary corrections 
and amendments had been made, and the People in general ſeemed to be 
well fatisfied, the TEN TABLES were then carried before the Senate. 
The Conſcript Fathers, having examined and approved them, paſſed a 
Decree for convening the Centuries, in order to their ratification. This 
Aſſembly was ſoon after held, the auſpices were ſolemnly taken, and the 
Laws being firſt read over, in the preſence of the Miniſters of Religion, 
were confirmed by the unanimous voices of the whole Roman Porr. 


2 It is ſaid, that Heraclitus the friend of ſeen all the nations of the earth bowing down 
Strabo B. 14. Hermodorus wrote him a congratulatory letter before theſe Laws, and worſhipping them in | 
on the ſhare he had had in drawing up the the Perfian manner. 
Roman Laws, adding, that in a dream he had CHAT. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


Fragments. of the T EN TABL Es of Laws beforemention d, 


geſted by the learned Jeſuits 
and Rowillt, and alſo of the TWO TABLES of 
Laws ſoon after added to the TEN. 


TAD. 
Of Law-SvuilTs. 


I. Law. Go immediately with the perſon who cites you before the Fudge. V. of R. 302. 
II. Law. F the perjon cite refuſes to go with you before the Fudge, _ — 


take ſome that are preſent to be witneſſes of it, and you ſhall have a right to 
compel bim to appear, | 

III. Law. If the Perſon cited endeavours to eſcape from you, or puts bim- 
/elf into a poſture of reſiſtance, ycu may ſeize bis body. 

IV. Law. If the perſon proſecuted be old, or infirm, let him be carried in 
4 Jumentum, or open carriage. But if he refuſe that, the proſecutor ſha 
net be abliged to provide bim an Arcera, or a covered carriage. 

V. Law. But if the perſon cited find a ſurely, let bim go. 

VI. Law. Only a rich man fhall be ſecurity for @ rich man. But any ſo- 
curity ſvall be ſu ſi cient for a poor man. 

VII. Law. The Fudge fball give judgment according to the agreement 
made between the two parties, by the way. 

VIII. Law. If the perſon cited has made no agreement with his adverſary, 
let the Prætor hear the cauſe from ſun-riſing till noon ; and let both parties be 
preſent when it is heard, whether it be in the Forum, or Comitium. 

IX. Law. Let the ſame Prætor give judgment in the afternoon, though but 
oe of the parties be preſent. 

. Law. Let no judgments be given after the going down of the fun, 

XI. Law. When the parties have pitched upon a judge or arbitrator by 
conſent, let them give ſecurities, that they will appear. Let him tho does not 
appear in court pay the penalty agreed upon, unleſs be was bindered by ſome 
great fit of fickneſs, or by the performance of ſome vow, or by buſineſs of ſtate, 
r by ſome indiſpenſible engagement with a foreigner. If any one of theſe impe-· 
dinents happen to the judge or arbitrator, or either of the parties, let the bear- 
tug be put off 10 4 day. | 

XII. Law. * Whoever Shall nat be able to bring any witneſſes to prove biz 

pretenfions 


* The plaintiff was often diſappointed of ſecution declared nall, for want of witneſſes. 


demand upon the defendant, and the pro- In order to remove this nconvenience, the 
Decemviri 
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= 7 — 9. gether, before his adverſary's houſe. 


TABLE II. 


5 1 © Of ROBBERIES, 


. 
, 


„ I. Law: He that is attacked by a robber in the night, let bim not be qu. 
niſhed if be kills him. AA re | 1 | 

II. Law. If the robbery be committed by day, and if the robber be taken iy 
the fall, let him be beaten with rods, and become the ſlave of bim whom be mb. 
bed. If the robber be a ſlave already, let bim be beaten with rods, and thro, 
down beadlong from the top of the capitol. If be be a child, under the ag: 
of puberty, let bim be corretted, according to the Prator's diſcretion, and le 
reparation be made to the injured party. | 

III. Law, When robbers attack any perſon with arms, 1 the perſon at- 

tacked has cried out for help, he ſhall not be puniſhed if be kills the robbers, 
Il. Law. Whenupona legal ſearch, any ſtolen goods are found in a houſe, 
the robbery ſhall be puniſhed upon the ſpot, as if openly and publickly can. 
mitted. | 

V. Law. For robberies committed privately, the robber ſhall be condemned 
to pay double the value of the things ſtolen. 

VI. Law. Whoſoever ſhall cut down trees, which don't belong to bin, 
be ſhall pay 25 Aſſes of braſs, for every tree ſo felled. 

VII. Law. If any one comes privately, by night, and treads down am. 
ther man's field of corn, or reaps his harveſt, let bim be hanged up, ani 
Put to death, as a vidtim devoted to Ceres. But if be be a child, under th: 
age of puberty, let the Prætor order him to be corrected as he ſhall think ft, 
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or let double ſatisfaftion be made for the damage he has done. 


Decemviri made a Law, which gave the per- 
ſon injured leaveto go to the door of his houſe 
whom he intended to proſecute ; to repeat the 
ſubject of his complaint with a loud voice; 
and even to have recourſe to invectives if there 
was occaſion: and to continue this for three 
market · days together, becauſe the country 
People came then to Rome, about their buſi- 
neſs. Hence came the cuſtom, which con- 
tinues to this day, of ſending three ſummons, 
before judgment is given by default. If after 
theſe repeated clamours the perſon cited ſtill 
refuſed to make reſtitution, the plaintiff had a 
right to call thoſe in the neighbourhood who 
heard him, as witneſſes, and go in with them, 
even by force, into his adverſary's houſe, and 
there ſeize his own goods wherever he found 
them. The Law was thus expreſſed. Cvu1 
TESTIMONIUM DEFUERIT, 15 TERT11S 
DIE BUS, OBPORTUM, OBVAGULATUM 1TO 


that is to ſay, ei, qui teflimoniis deflituits, 
liceat, tertiis nundinis, reum ante ades, conv 
tits & clamoribus appetere. According 10 
Feſtus, portus had anciently the ſame fignitc: 
tion as damut, or deri. The word obwagule- 
tum is, ſays Feflus, put for queſt ionem cum c. 
wvitio, i. e. a demand made with great outeri! 
and invectives. In this ſenſe the Croihav 
interpret the verb wagulo, which they deri 
from the verb wagio. 

Turneb. B. 2. adverſ. cap. 26. and Salme- 
fins Obſerv. ad jus Attic. && Ro. cap. 30. fate 
this Law in a different manner. Their inte- 
pretation of it is this. F rhe plaintiff can! 
produce bis witneſſes, let him go to the bouſe?/ 
bim whoſe teſtimony he had a right to ee, 
and let him require him to bear witneſs for lin 
with great cries, and with injurious refle@in, 


if the witneſs oblinately perſyts in the reſi"! 
t. 
| VII 
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longeſt polſelſion. ' | : {RB | 

X. Law. If anyone betrays bis truſt, with reſpef to what is depoſited in 
his hands, let him pay double the value of what was ſo depoſited, to bim who 
entruſted bim with it. | 3 

XI. Law. F any one finds any of his goods in another man's poſſeſſion, 
who became poſſeſſed of them by a breach of truſt, let the Praztor nominate 
three arbitrators to judge of it. And let the wwrongful poſſeſſor pay double 
the value of what be has gained by detaining them. | 

XII. Law. If a ſlave has committed a robbery, or done any damage, with 
the privity and at the inſtigation of his maſter, let (the maſter deliver up the 
ſlave to the perſon injured, by way of compenſation. | 


TABLE III. 


Of Loans, AND THE RIGHT OF CREDITORS OVER THEIR DEBTORS. 


I. Law. Let him who takes more than one per Cent. intereſt for money, be 
condemned to pay four times the ſum lent. 

II. Law. 1 any perſon acknowledges a debt, or is condemned to pay 
it, the creditor ſhall give his debtor thirty days for the payment of it: After 
which be ſhall cauſe him to be ſeized, and brought before a Fudge. 

III. If the debtor refuſes to pay his debt, and can find no ſecurity, his cre- 
ditor may carry him home, and either tie bim by the neck, or put irons upon 
is feet, provided the chain does not weigh above fifteen pounds; but it may be 
lighter, if be pleaſes. | 

IV. Law. If the captive debtor will live at his own expence, let bim; if 
net, let him who keeps him in chains allow him @ pound of meal a day, or 
more, 4 be pleaſes. 

V. Law. The creditor may keep his debtor priſoner for ſixty days. 17 
this time the debtor does not find means to pay him, he that detains him 
bring him out before the people three market-days, and proclaim the ſum, of 
which be has been defrauded. 

VI. Law, If the debtor be inſolvent to. ſeveral creditors, let his body be 
cut in pieces on the third market-day. It may be cut into more or fewer pieces 
with impunity : Or, if his creditors conſent to it, let bim be ſold to foreigners 
beyond the Tyber | | 


TABLE VNV. 


Or THe RicaT or FATHERS OF FAMILIES. 


I. Law. Let a father have the power of life and death over bis legitimate 


children, and let bim ſell them when he pleaſes, 
OL, II. 1 4 r II, Law. 
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Bet: J. C. 480. out of his fathers power. | 
tDecvmvirae i : fon If a father bas a child born, which is monſtrouſly deformed 
let bim kill him immediately. 
IV. Law. Let not a ſon, whoſe father has ſo = neglected bis education 
as not to teach him a trade, be obliged to maintain bis father in want; other. 
wiſe" let all ſons be obliged to relieve their fathers. 
V. Law. Let not a baſtard be obliged to work to maintain his father, 


Tp A BL'EW: 


Or InNHERITANCES AND GUARDIANSHIPS. 


I. aw. ' After the Death of a father of a family, let the diſpoſition be mag; 
ps fate, and bis appointment concerning the guardianſhip of his children, 
e obſerved. 
it. Law. If be dies inteſtate, and has no children to ſucceed him, les bi. 
neareſt relation be his heir; if be has no near relation, let a man of his on 
name be his heir. : | 
III. Law. ben a freed-man dies inteſtate, and without heirs, if his pe. 
tron be alive, or bas left children, let the effetts of the freed-man. go to the fa. 
mily of his Patron. | | | 
V. Aﬀter the death of a debtor, bis debts ſhall be paid by his heirs, in 
proportion to the ſhare they bave in his inheritance. After this they may d. 
vide the reſt of his effefts, if they pleaſe, and the Prætor ſhall appoint thre: 


arbitrators to make the diviſion. 

V. Law. If a father of a family dies inteſtate, and leaves an heir under 
age, let the child's neareſt relation be his guardian. 
VI. Law. If any one becomes mad, or prodigal, and bas no body to take 
care of him, let a relation, or if he has none, a man of his own name, bort 
the care of his perſon and eſtate. | 


TABLE VE 


Or PROPERTY AND PoSSESSION. 


I. Law. When à man conveys his eftate to another, let the terms f. 

nee create the right. 

II. Law. If a flave, who was made free on condition of paying a certai 
fum, be afterwards ſold, let bim be ſet at liberty, if be pay the perſon wh 
has bought bim, the ſum agreed upon. 

III. Law. Let not any piece of merchandize, tho ſold and delivered, le. 
long to the buyer, till he bas paid for it. 
V. Law. Let two years poſſeſſion amount to a preſcription for lands, an, 
one for moveables, 


2 V. LAV. 
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V. Law. In litigated caſes the preſumption ſhall always be on the fide of Lo 2 302. 
» F Vs 450- 


i Decemvirate 


the poſſeſſor And in diſputes about liberty or ſlavery, the preſumption ſhall 
always be on the fide of liberty. 


TABLE VI. 


Or Txespassts AND DAMAGES. 


I. Law. If a beaſt does any damage in a field, let the maſter of the beaſt 
make ſatigfaction, or give up his beaſt. e 

II. Law. If you find a rafter or a pole which belongs to you, in another 
man's houſe or vineyard, and they are made uſe of, don't pull down the - houſe, 
or ruin the vineyard ;, but make the poſſeſſor pay double the value of the thing 
ſtolen ; and when the houſe is deſtroyed, or the pole taten out of the vineyard, 
then ſeize whats your orn. 

III. Law. Whoever ſhall maliciouſiy ſet fire to another man's houſe, or an 
beap of corn near bis houſe, ſhall be impriſoned, ſtourged, and burnt to death. 


If be did it by accident, let him repair the damage: And if be be a poor man, 


let him be ſlightly corrected. | 

IV. Law. Whoever ſhall deprive another of the uſe of a limb, ſhall be 
puniſhed according to the law of retaliation, if the perſon injured does not agree 
lo accept ſome other ſatisfattion. 

V. Law. If be has only diſlocated a bone, let him pay three hundred pounds 
of braſs 2 ſufferer be a freed- man, and a hundred and fifty if be be a ſlave. 

VI. Law. For common blows with the fiſt, and injurious words, the 
puniſhment ſhall be teventy five Aſſes of braſs. 

VII. Whoever flanders another by words, or defamatory verſes, and injures 
lis reputation, ſhall be beaten with a club. | 

VIII. Law. Let bim who has once been a witneſt, and refuſes to bear 
witneſs again, tho a public perſon, be deemed infamous, and made incapable 
of bearing witneſs any more. 
** Law. Let every falſe witneſs be thrown down headlong from the 

itol. 

& Law. Whoever ſhall wilfully kill a freed-man, or ſhall make uſe of 
magical words to hurt him, or ſhall have prepared poiſon for him, or given it 
is him, ſhall be puniſhed as an homicide. 

XI. Law. Let all Parricides be thrown into the river, ſowed up in a lea- 
ther-bag, and with their heads veiled. 

XII. Law. The guardian who manages the affairs of his ward ill, ſhall 
be reprimanded ; and if he be found to have cheated him, he ſhall reſtore 


double. 


XIII. Law. A patron who ſhall have defrauded his client, ſball be execrable. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Or EsrATES IN THE COUNTRY. 


I. Law. Let the ſpace of two foot and an half nd be alway; 
between one houſe and "orc 7 6 5 1 mY 

II. Law. Societies may make what by-laws they pleaſe among themſzelve,, 
provided they don't interfere with the public laws. 

III. Law. When two neighbours have any diſputes about their bound;, thy 
Prætor hall aſſign them three avbitrators, "3k, 2 

IV. Law. When a tree planted in a fiel injury to an adjoini 

by its ſhade, let its — off fifteen foot * wg 4 cha 

V. Law: If the fruit of a tree falls into a neighbouring field, the owner 
of the tree may go and pick it up. 
VI. Law: Ja man would make a drain, io carry off the rain. water from 
bis ground to his neighbour's, let the Prætor appoint three arbitrators, ty 
Judge of the damage the water may do, and prevent it. 

VII. Law. Roads ſhall be eight foot wide, where they run ſtrait, and 
where they turn, ſixteen. 

VIII, Law. Fa road between two fields be bad, the traveller may dre 
through which field he pleaſes. 


TABLE IX 


Or THE COMMON. RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE; 


I. Law. Let not privilege be granted to any perſon. 

II. Law, Let both debtors wwho are got out of ſlavery, and ſtrangers who 
Dave rebelled, and returned to their duty, be reſtored to their ancient rights, 
as of they had never offended. 

II. Law. It ſhall be. a capital crime for a judge or arbitrator to take 
money for paſſing judgment. 

IV. Law. Let all cauſes, relating to- the life, liberty, or rights of a Ro- 
man Cuizen, be tried only in Comitia by Centuries. 

V. Law. Let the People appoint Quæſtors, to take cognizance of all caji- 
tal caſes: 

VI. Law. Whoever ſhall bold ſeditious aſſemblies in the city, by night, fall 
he put to death, 

VII. Law. Let him who ſhall have ſollicited a foreigner to declare himſelf 
againſt Rome, or ſhall have delivered up a Roman cilizen to a foreigner, liſe 
has life. 

VIII. Law. Let only the laſt laws of the People be in force. i. e. let the 
laſt ſuperſede all former ones, in the ſame caſe made and provided.] 


TABLE 
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TABLE X. 
Os FUNERALS, AND ALL CEREMONIES RELATING TO THE DRA D. 
I. Law. Let no dead body be interred, or burnt, within the city. Y. of R. 302. 


II. Law. Let all caſtlineſ and exceſſive wailings be baniſhed from funerals, Bef J. C. 450. 
III. Law. Let not the wood, with which- funeral-piles are built, be cut 1 Decemvirate 


with a ſaw *. 


IV. Law. Let the dead body be covered with no more than three habits, 
bordered with purple; and let no more than ten players upon the flute be em- 


fly d in celebrating the obſequies ®. 


V. Law. Let not the women tear their faces, or disfigure themſelves, or 


make hideous outcries.. 


VI. Law. Let not any part of a dead body be carried away, in order 10 
rerform other obſequies for the deceaſed, unleſs be died in war, or out of bis 


Wn country *.. 


1 RocuM ASCIA NE POLITO, are the 

Latin words of this Law, which ſeems to have 

from the Athenians to the Romans. Solon, 

and after him Phalerius, forbad the uſe of 

joinery, and the ornaments of ſculpture, in 
the building of ſepulchres. 

d It was a Law eſtabliſhed by Solon, that 
no more than three robes ſhould be buried or 
burnt with the corps; it being cuſtomary 
among the ancients, to load the funeral-pile, 
or fill the ſepulchre with rich habits, and all 
the valuable things the deceaſed had had in 
his life-time ; agreeable to theſe lines of Virgil 
in his fixth Afneid, 


u membra thoro defleta reporunt 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota 
Ibniciunt. 


The latter clauſe of this Law did not hinder 
the Raman from joining trumpets to flutes in 
the funerals of great men. 

© The Civilians have given us this Law, 
after Tul, B. 2. de Legib. thus, Houix! 


WORTOO OSSA NE LEGITO, QUO POST FU- fbi 


us FACIAS, EXTRA QUAM $1 BELL, 
INDOVE HOSTICO, MORTUUS ESCIT. It 
oben happened at Rome, that the friends and. 
relations of the deceaſed, carried off ſome 
parts of his body, during the celebration of 
the obſequies,. in order to perform another 
funeral for him in private. Which multiplied 
Upences, and renewed uſeleſs grief. The 


VII. LAW. 


Decemtiri therefore ſorbad this cuſtom. Ne- 
vertheleſs the practice of interring till conti-- 
nued at Reme, even with regard to thoſe bo- 
dies which were burnt. The relations and! 
friends of the deceaſed, reſerved a ſmall part 
of his body, a finger for inſtance, or a bone, . 
and buried it with as much ceremony, as if it 

had been the whole body. By this means 
the Romans intended to the ancient- 
cuſtom of burial, without which, ſays Cicero, 
the place where the body had been burnt, was 

not conſecrated by religion, nor therefore 
could any one legally build a ſepulchre there: 
Nam priuſquam in os injecta gleba eft, locus ille, . 
ubi crematum e corpus, nibil habet religionis.. 
Irject glebd, tum & ille humatus eft, & ſepul- 


chrum wocatur, ac tum denique multa religigſa 


jura complectitur. The Law makes an ex- 


* for thoſe who had died in war, or in 
a diſtant country, or who had been devoured 
by ſome wild beaſt, c. It was lawful to 
make a funeral pomp for ſuch, in honour of 
their bravery, and to erect one of thoſe tombs - 
for them, which the ancients called Canota- 
a. It was a received opinion, according to- 
the ſuperſtition - of thoſe times, that . theſe - 
empty ſepulchres were retreats for the wander- 
ing ſouls of thoſe who had had no burial. This 
defect was ſupplied by throwing three hand- 
fuls of earth upon the tomb, and calling the 
deceaſed by his name three times. nc 
paid this tribute to the memory of young 
Polidarus. . IS 

| Dige- 
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Y. of R. 302. VII. Law. Let no ſlaves be embalmed after their death; let ther, 
. — 80. be no drinking round a dead body; nor let any perfumed liquors be poured 
* upon it. 
VIII. Law. Let no crowns, feſtoons, perfuming pots, or any kind 
perfume, be carried to Ir | | 
X. Law. If the deceaſed has merited a crown in the public games, þy 
any exploit of his own, or the expertneſs of his ſlaves, or the ſwiftneſs of H. 
borſes, let his panegyric be made at his funeral, and let his relations have 
leave to put a crown upon his head, as well during the ſeven days be remain; 
in the houſe, as when be is carried to be buried. 

X. Law. Let no man bave more than one funeral made for bim, or than 
one bed put under bim. 

XI. Law. Let no gold be uſed in any obſequies, unleſs the jaw of the di. 
ceaſed bas been tied up with a gold thread. In that caſe the corps may be in. 
terred or burnt with the gold [bread "= | 

XII. Law. For the future, let no ſepulchre be built, or funeral-pile raiſed 
within ſixty feet of any houſe, without the conſent of the owner of the houſe. 

XIII. Law. Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded againſt a man's right 1 
his burial place, or the entrance to it, 


TABLE XI. 


Or THE WorsHiP or THE GoDs, AND of RELIiG10N, 


The Laws of te I. Law, Let all perſons come with purity and piety to the aſſemblies re. 
Table weg nu ligion, and baniſh all extravagance from thence. If any one does otherwiſe, 
drawn vp till the may the Gods themſelves revenge it. | | 

nor faded %s II. Law. Let no perſon have particular Gods of bis own ; or worſhip any 
of Rome, new and foreign ones in private, unleſs they are authoriſed by public authority. 

III. Law. Let every one enjoy the temples conſecrated by his fore-fathers, 
the ſacred groves in his fields, and the oratories of his Lares. And let every 
one obſerve the rites uſed in his own family, and by his anceſtors, in the wor- 
ſhip J his domeſtic Gods. 

IV. Law. Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only thoſe who have alway: 
been eſteemed ſuch, but thoſe likewiſe whoſe merit has raiſed them thither, a: 
Hercules, Bacchus, Æſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, and Romulus. 

V. Law. Let thoſe commendable qualities, by which Leroes obtained Heu- 
ven, be ranked among the Gods, as Underſtanding, Virtue, Piety, Fidelity ; 
and let Temples be erected to them. But let no — {+ ever be paid to any vice. 

VI. Law. Let the moſt authoriſed ceremonies be obſerved. 


Ergo inflauramus Polydero funus, & ingen Ovid ſpeaks of theſe monuments, which look- 
Aggeritur tumulo tellus. Stant manibus arg. ed like ſepulchres. 
Animamgue ſepulchro ; 
Condimus, & magna ſupremum 1 Et ſæpe in tumulli, fine corpore, nomina leg). 
3. 


VII. Lav: 


Free 2 
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VII. Law. Let law-ſuits be ſuſpended on feſtivals; and let the flave; have 
leave to celebrate them after they bave done their work. That it may be 
known on what days they fall, let them be ſet down in the calendars. 

VIII. Law. Let the Prieſts offer up in ſacriſice to the Gods, on certain 
days, the fruits of the earth, and berries : And on other days abundance of 
milk, and young victims. For fear this ceremony ſhould be omiited, the 
Prieſts ſhall end their year with it. Let them likewiſe take care to chooſe for 
every God, the victim be likes. Let there be Prieſts appointed for ſome Gods, 
Flamines for others, and Pontifices to preſide over them all. 

IX. Law. Let no woman be preſent at the ſacrifices which are offered up 
in the night, except at thoſe which are made for the people, with the uſual ce- 
remonies. Nor let any one be initiated in any myſteries brought from Greece, 
but thoſe of Ceres, 

X. Law. If any one ſteals what belongs, or is devoted to the Gods, let 
bim be puniſhed as a Parricide. 

XI. Law. Leave perjury to be puniſhed with death by the Gods, and let 
it be puniſhed with perpetual diſgrace by men. 

XII. Law. Let the Pontilices puniſh inceſt with death. 

XIII. Law. Let every one ſtrifily perform his vows : But let no wicked 
perſon dare to make any offerings to the Gods. \J 

XIV. I aw. Let no man dedicate his field to the ſervice of the altar ; and 
let bim be diſcreet in his offerings of gold, ſilver, or ivory. Let no man de- 
dicate a litigated eſtate to the Gods : If he does, be ſhall pay double the va- 
le of it to him toboſe right it ſhall appear to be. 

XV. Law. Let every man conſtantly abſerve bis family-feſtivals. 

XVI. Law. Let him who has been guilty of any of thoſe faults, which 
make men execrable, and are not to be atoned for, by expiations, be deemed 
in pins. But let the Prieſts expiate ſuch, as are to be expiated ©. 


TABLE XII. 


Or MARRIAGES, AND THE RicuT or HuSBANDS. 


I. Law. When a woman ſhall have cohabited with a man for a whole 
war, without having been three nights abſent from him, let her be deemed 


bis wife *, 
II. Law. 


* SACKUM COMMISSUM QUOD NEQUE This Law is quoted by Aulus Gellius, 
IAI PUCERIT, IMPIE COMMIs5UM B. 3. c. 2. and by Macrobius Saturnal. B. 1. 
bro: QUUD EXPLARI POTERIT, PUBLICt c. 3. The Civilians ſtate it as follows. 
*&CERDOT ES EXPIANTO. That is to fay, MuLitrts QUE ANNUM MATRIMONII 
4 premeduiated crime could not be expiated by ERGO, APUD VIRUM REMANSIT, NI TRI 
the Gad of victims, becauſe it implied a for- NOCTIUM AB BO, U*URPANDI ERGO, ABES- 
mal contempt of the Gods, It therefore was CiT, usus Ber, i, e. Let a man be abſolute 
= guilty perſon's bufineſs to repair the inju- maſter of @ woman, who bas cobabited with 
e had done religion by repentance and le- bim for the ſpace of one year, provided that, in 
8 ſausſaction. Ms all this time, ſhe has not been abjent from a 

toree 
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II. Law, If a man catches his wife in adultery, or finds ber drunk | 
may, - with the conſent of her relations, puniſh ber even with death. 

III. Law. I ben a man will put away his wife, the form of doing i; 
Hall be by taking from her the keys of the houſe, and giving ber what A 


brought. 


This ſhall be the manner of a drvorce, 


IV. Law. A child born of a widow, in the tenth month after the dee; 
of her huſband ſhall be deemed legitimate. | 
V. Law. I ball not be lawful for the Patricians to intermarry with ti, 


Plebcians *. 


three nights. She then became his wife, yet 


not in ſuch a manner, as to be a ſharer in the 
Huſband's goods, or to have a right to his in- 
heritance. So that this was being in a con- 
dition much below that of a lawful wiſe : 
By which we mean, one whoſe marriage was 
ſolemnized with the uſual ceremonies. 

Mr. Kennet ſpeaking of theſe twelve ta- 
bles of Laws, Part 2. Book 3. Chap. 21. 
ſays: The excellency of this inſtitution, as it 

' is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Authors, fo is 
it eſpecially beholden to the high encomium 
of Cicero, when he declares it as his poſitive 
judgment and opinion, That the Laws of the 


® Cic. de Oratore, pavebve tables are its to be preferred to whole 
t 


libraries of the P bers ®. 

Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſarily 
followed, that there ſhould be diſputations and 
controverſies in the courts, fince the interpre- 
tation was to be founded on the Authority of 


the learned. This interpretation they called 


jus civile, though at preſent we underſtand by 
—— phraſe the whole ſyſtem of the Roman 


ws. 

Beſides out of all theſe Laws the learned 
men of that time compoſed a ſcheme of forms 
and caſes, by which the proceſſes in the 
courts were directed. Theſe were termed 
adtiones legis. 4 

We may add to theſe the Laws preferred at 
the public Aſſemblies of the People; and the 


CHAP. 


Plebiſcita, made without the authority of the 
Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which wer: 
allowed to be of equal force with other conftity. 
tions, though they were not honoured with 
the title of /eges. 

And then the Senatus-conjulta, and edi 
of the ſupreme Magiſtrates, particularly 
the Pretors, made up two more forts of Law, 
the laſt of which they called jus honorariam, 

And, laſtly, when the Government was in- 
truſted in the hands of a fingle perſon, wha. 
ever he ordained had the authority of a Lay, 
with the name of principalis conflitutio. 

Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave f 
much ſcope to the Lawyers for the compiling 
of reports and other labours, that in the reign 
of Jaſlinian, there were extant two thouland 
diltin& volumes on this ſubjet. The body 
of the Law being thus grown unweildy, and 
rendered almoſt uſeleſs by its exceflive bulk, 
that excellent Emperor entered on a deſign to 
bring it into juſt dimenſions ; which was hap 


pi'y accompliſhed in the conſtituting tho 


tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a gre: 
meaſure, to the regulating of all the Stats 
in Chriftend/m: So that the old fancy of the 
Romans, about the eternity of their com- 
mand, is not ſo ridiculous as at firſt fight it 2p. 
pears, ſince by their admirable ſanctions, they 
are ſtill like to govern ſor ever. 


XXVIII. 


$. I. The People and Senate agree to have the ſame fort of government em- 
tinued for another year, in order to the adding two tables of Laxs to ile 


ten already eſtabliſhed. The Collegues of Appius ſuſpei 
ous views, declare him Preſident of the Af 


bim of ambil- 


mbly where the ſecond cleflimn 


Decemvirs is to be made, thinking thereby to hinder bim from being on: 
of the candidates. But Appius in ſpite of all decency names himſelf ii 


firſt, and not only gains the voices of th? Aſſembly in his own favour, bu 
1 


3 


i 


; 
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in favour of nine men (three of them Plebeians) all devoted to tis will; to 
the excluſion of all his late Collegues, and of the beſt men in the Repub- 
lic. F. II. The new Decemvirs privately agree to make their authority 
. | They exerciſe an abſolute and cruel tyranny. C. Claudius, 
the uncle of Appius, would reprove bim for bis condutt, but cannot get 
admittance to him. Two new tables of laws are drawn up. F. III. The 
year of the Decemvirs Government being expired, they continue them- 
ſelves in office: by their own authority. They convene the Senate in order to 
obtain a leuy of troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the qui and Sabines. 
Valerius, an avowed enemy of the Decemvirs, in the warmth- of his zeal, 
riſes up to ſpeak before bis turn. Appius commands him ſilence, and not 
being obey'd, threatens io puniſh bim as an incendiary. Horatius anſwers 
the Decemvir in a bold ſpeech, which makes bim ſoften bis tone and man- 
ner. Appius deſires bis uncle C. Claudius to give bis opinion. The un- 
cle with great frantneſi reproves his nepbhecu for all bis vices and tyranny, 
and exboris him to diveſt himſelf of a power which he beld only by uſurpa- 
tion, and which in the end would prove fatal to him. He concludes with 
declaring againſt any levies of troops till the Conſulſbip be reſtored. The 
Quinctii, and all the ther eminent members of the Senate are of the ſame 
opinion. The majority is nevertheleſs for empowering the Decemvirs to 
raiſe troops and 10 command them ; which Appius perceiving, then calls 
upon Valerius to ſpeak his opinion. Valerius declares for naming a Ditta- 
tor, and moves to have the queſtion put, and this motion is ſeconded ; but 
the other party cry out that the affair 15 already determined, and the care 
of the war given to the Decemvirs. A Decree to that effet is accordingly 
drawn up. F. IV. Valerius and Horatius to ſecure themſelves from be- 
ing inſulted by the Decemvirs, keep guards about their perſons. Many of 
the Senators and ether principal citizens retire into the country, Appius 
confiſcates their eſtates. F. V. Fabius with tw other of the Decemvirs 
leads an army againſt the Sabines. Five other Decemvirs lead five legions 
againſt the Equi. Appius and Oppius ſtay with a body of troops in 
Rome. Nothing ſucceeds in the two camps, the ſoldiers being reſolved not 
to conquer. Sicinius Dentatus, that old ſoldier, who had been in 120 
battles, publickly gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the campaign 
are owing to the incapacity of the Generals, Appius bereupon contrives, 
in concert with the Decemvirs who command againſt the Sabines, to get 
him treacherouſiy murdered. The diſcovery and report of fo deteftable a vil- 
lainy, diſpoſes the ſoldiers to a revolt, | 
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9. I. HOUGH the Laws contained in the TEN TABLzs had V. of R. 302. 
been approved in all their parts, both by the Nobles and Bef. 7 C. 450. 


the Plebeians ; yet many perſons were of opinion that, ſe- 

veral regulations, which would fill two other Tables, were 

neceſſary to be added to them, in order to make a compleat of Ro- 
man Laws, This notion prevailing, it occaſioned a propoſal of continu- 
ng the Decemviral government for one year more: The Senate and the 
Vor. I. Uu People 


1 Decemvirate 
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Y. of R. 302. People with equal readineſs, tho* for different reaſons, conſented to the 

Bef.7.C.450. motion. The People were extremely deſirous to keep back the reſtorati- 

1Decemvirate on of the Conſular authority, and at preſent they found but little want of 
the protection of their Tribunes, becauſe the Decemvirs admitted, in ſome 
fort, of appeals, allowing cauſes which had been determined by one of 
them, to be reheard by another. And as for the Senators, they were glad 
at any rate to be rid of the Tribunes, thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates fo odious 
to them, and whoſe functions they now conceived hopes of entirely aboliſh. 
ing. Before the holding of the Comitia for electing new Decemvirs, the 
Senate fell into diviſions about that dignity. Some aſpired to it out of am- 
bition ; others who had been the warmeſt oppoſers of its eſtabliſhment, 
courted the office now, but it was only in order to exclude thoſe whoſe be- 
haviour gave cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome ill deſigns. 
Appius at firſt pretended to be weary of a charge ſo difficult and labori. 
ous, and to be very averſe to burthen himſelf with it a ſecond time. Bu 
his well known and avowed intimacy with the Duilii and Icilii, the lead- 
ing men among the People; the pains he took to make himſelf agreeable 
to the Plebeians; his affability and moderation, fo contrary to the pride 
of the Claudian family; all this gave great uneaſineſs to his competitors, 
and rendered him ſuſpicious to his Collegues. Theſe latter, to make fure 
of his excluſion, appointed him to preſide at the new election; and as it 
was the cuſtom at every election for the preſident to give out the names of 
thoſe who ſtood for the office in queſtion, they imagined, that Appiy, 
after the declarations he had made, could not have the aſſurance to put his 
own name in the liſt of candidates: Beſides, excepting an inſtance or two 
of ſome ſhameleſs Tribunes of the People, it was a thing unheard of, that 
he who preſided at an election of Magiſtrates, ſhould offer himſelf for one. 
Appius nevertheleſs, contrary to all rules of decency, propoſed himſelf for 
firſt Decemvir z and the People, who were now — devoted to him, 
readily gave him their ſuffrages. The other perſons choſen to the Govern- 
ment were ſuch as Appius had favoured and recommended. The firſt of 
the number was 2, Fabius Vibulanus, who had been three times Conſul, a 
Patrician indeed of manners hitherto unblameable. After him were named 
M. Cornelius, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M' Rabuleins, 
Senators very little eſteemed in their own body, but all devoted to the fer- 
vice of Appius, who by his private brigues carried the Decemviral dignity 
in their favour from the Quinctii, and even from his own uncle Claudin;, 
as likewiſe from all his Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. But what molt 
ſurpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was, that Appius, forgetting his own 
glory and that of his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of complaiſance to 
the late Tribunes, to whom he had fold his faith, to propoſe three Plebeian; 
for Decemvirs, pretending it was but juſt, that there ſhould be ſome per- 
ſons in that College to take care of the intereſts of the People. Thus he 
brought in Q. Petilius, Cæſo Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, all three Plebeians, 
excluded by tteir birth from thoſe prime Magiſtracies. | 
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$. II. AND now Appius ſeeing himſelf by means of his diſſimulation V. of R. 303. 
and cabals, once more at the head of the Decemvirate, turned his thoughts Bet. J. C. 449. 
wholly to make his domination perpetual. He immediately aſſembled his- Pe<emwvuare 


new Collegues, who were all obliged to him for their dignities, and throw- 
ing off the maſk of a Republican, repreſented to them, that being entruſted 
with a commiſſion wherein the Conſular authority and that of the Tribunes 
were united, pony was more eaſy than to retain this ſovoreign power 
during their whole lives; that the ſure means thereto was to aſſume to 
themſelves the cognizance of all affairs, not ſuffering them to be carried 
before either the Senate or the People; to convene thoſe two bodies as ſel- 
dom as poſſible z and above all to keep firmly united among themſelves : 


That they ought to have a mutual complaiſance for each other; that the 9. Hal. B. 10. 


whole Colleze ought to intereſt itſelf warmly for the particular affairs 
of each Decemvir; and he added, that he thought they ſhould all bind 
themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, never to interrupt one another in the 
execution of their particular deſigns. As this propoſal of Appius agreeably 
fattered the ambition of his Collegues, they readily came into it, and took 
he oaths that he required. A new conſpiracy againſt the public liberty. 
Theſe Magiſtrates entered into poſſeſſion of their dignity on the des of 
May; and to ſtrike immediate terror and reſpect into the People, they ap- 
pony in public each with twelve Lictors bearing axes among their faſces, 
ike thoſe that uſed anciently to go before the Kings of Rome, and afterwards 


before the Dictator; ſo that the Forum was filled with an hundred and twens 
ty Lictors. The _ could not ſee this train and parade of tyranny 


without indignation. The compariſon they made between the moderation 
of the Conſuls, and the haughty behaviour of the Decemvirs, ſoon led them 
to regret their old Government. They complained in private, that now 
ten Kings were ſet up over them inſtead of two Conſuls. But theſe re- 
flections came too late, and it was not in their power to undo their own 
work. The Decemvirs began to reign imperiouſly, and with a deſpotic 
authority, Beſide their Lictors, they had each of them by way of guard, 
a band of fellows without houſe or home, moſt of them black with crime, 
or loaded with debts. But what was ſtill more deplorable, there followed 
in the train of theſe new Magiſtrates a crowd of young Patricians, who 
preferring licentiouſneſs to liberty, made their court, in the moſt abject 
manner, to the diſpenſers of favours; and to provide for their own pleaſures, 
id not bluſh to be Miniſters to thoſe of the Decemvirs. There was no longer 
any late aſylum for beauty and virtue. Thoſe unbridled youths, under ſhel- 
ter of the ſovereign power, tore the daughter out of the boſom of her 
mother with impunity. Nor was property in lands or goods any more ſe- 
cure rom the invaſions of thoſe creatures and ſupporters of tyranny ; upon 
the molt frivolous pretenſions they took poſſeſſion of their neighbours eſtates 
that lay convenient for them. In vain was application made to the Decem- 
175 for redreſs; the complainants were treated with contempt, their com- 
Paints rejected, and favour and ſelf-intereſt fat in the place of law and 
tice, If any citizen, warmed with a remaining ſpark of the ancient 
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Y. of R. 303. liberty, was ſo bold as to expreſs his reſentment, he was beaten with 
Bet 7:C-449- like a ſlave z others were banifhed ; ſome were even put to death; = 

Decemvirate oonfiſcation — followed the 1 | 

The people, groaning under fo cruel a tyranny, turned their eyes to 
Senate, from whence they hoped for liberty, moſt of 8 
dreading the fury of the Behn, were retired into the country. Thoſe 
who ſtaid in the city were not diſpleaſed to find that the ſeverity of the 
preſent government made that of the Conſuls regretted; and flatter 
themſelves the People would gladly give up their Tribunes, if her with 
but be delivered from the domination of the Decemvirs. 


C. Claudius, a Conſular perſon and Appius's uncle, concerned 

ſee his nephew make Himel he tyrant af his how ſeveral * 
to his houſe, with an intention to reprove him, ing to put him in mind 
how much he ſhamed the memory of his anceſtors by ſo odious a conduct: 
But Appius gueſſing at the deſign of theſe viſits, conſtantly eluded them, 
and the venerable old man found by experience, that tyrants never own 
either relations or friends. 

In the mean time the Decemvirs drew uptwo tables of Laws to be added 
to the ten that had been promulgated the year before. Among thoſe ad- 
ditional Laws there was one prohibiting alliances between Patricians and 
Plebeians by inter- marriage; a prohibition which Dionyſus conjectures to 
have been made with a view to perpetuate the diviſions between the two 
orders in de Nrpublic; the Decemvirs being apprehenmive, that if the 
Nobility and Commonalty ſhould ever unite, they would turn againſt them 
all that animoſity which they had uſed to expreſs againſt each other, 
5. III. THE body of Roman Law being now compleated, and the 
ſole end for which the Decemvirate had been inſtituted being thereby ac 
compliſhed, it was reaſonably hoped, that the tyranny which the public 
groaned under would ſhortly ceaſe, and the Decemvirs, as foon as their 
year was expired, be ſucceeded by Conſuls. But the Ides of May came, 
and not the leaſt appearance of any Comitia for an election of new Magi- 
ſtrates. The Tyrants then ſhewed themfelves bare-faced, and in ſpite both 

V. of R. zog. of Senate and People retained the Government, without any other title but 
Bef.7.C. 448. poſſeſſion and violence. All ho gave them the leaſt umbrage were pro. 
EY feribed z and many citizens voluntarily baniſhed themſelves from theircoun. 
try, taking refuge among the Latines and the Hernici. 
Every body ſecretly deplored the loſs of liberty, but not one citizen in 
the whole Republic was ſo generous as to attempt to break her chains. Th: 
Roman People ſeemed to have loſt that courage which had formerly made 
them ſo much feared and reſpected by their neighbours. The nations that 
had ſubmitted to the Dominion of the Romans, began now to deſpiſe them, 
and they diſdained to be ſubje& to a city which had loſt her own liberty. 
The Sabines, after ſeveral incurſions in flying parties upon the territories 
the Republic, gathered their forces together into one body, and advancing 
along the Tyber, encamped near Eretum, about twelve miles from Kone 
and the Ægui, having firſt ravaged the lands of Tuſculum, came and or 
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Chap. XXVII. Fe Roman HISTORV. 
their 


but in what method to proceed in the enroll 


ceſſary to raiſe troo 
they ſhould inliſt 


believing it eaſier to engage this body than the other to favour their preten- 
fions ; and not doubting but the People, having loſt with their Tribunes the 
privilege of oppoſition, 'would readily obey a decree of the Magiſtrates, 
when it had the ſanction of the Senate's authority. ity | 

Ic was a great ſurprizeto the People to hear proclamation made in the 
Frum for the Senators to meet. Thanks to our enemies, ſaid they, for this 
fngle ſpark of our ancient liberty. But when the Decemvirs repaired to the 
Senate-houſe, they found no body there except their own creatures, who 
came prepared to act the parts which had been them. | 

The other Senators thrown up all care of the public affairs; and 
were retired, as was faid before, to their country houſes. The Decem- 
virs ſent meſſe thither to them, appointing another Aſſembly for next 
day. Moſt of them returned to Rome, and came to the Senate · houſe ; but 
with views widely different frotfi thoſe of the uſurpers. 

Appius in a ſtudied diſcourſe having laid open the neceſſity of taking 


near the Algidus. Theſe two armies, which-ſeemed to threaten V. of R. 304- 
Rome with a ſiege, much alarmed the Decemvirs. It was abſolutely ne- Def. . CA. 
ments, Decemvirade 


arms, to repel the incurſions of the Aqui and the Sabines, L. Valerius D. Hal. B. 11 


Potitus, without waiting till it came to his turn to give his opinion, pre- 
ently ſtood up. He was the Son of that Valerius who was ſlain at the 
head of the Romans fighting againſt Herdonius, and grandſon of the famous 
Valerius, ſurnamed Publicola, one of the chief founders of the public li- 
berty. Appius fearing that a man of that family and of the ſame character 
vith his anceſtors, would propoſe ſomething contrary to the intereſt of the 
Decemvirs, ſternly commanded him to fit down and hold his peace, telling 
him, that he ought to wait till Senators older than himſelf, and more con- 
ſiderable in the Republic, had declared their opinions firſt, «+ You ſay 
very well (replied Valerius) had I been going to ſpeak upon the buſi- 
« neſs which you have propoſed ; but I have matters of much greater mo- 
ment to lay before this Aſſembly, and what the Senate, if I miſtake not, 
vill think to be much more worthy of its immediate attention. Whence 
is it that you have the preſumption to impoſe ſilence upon me, a Senator, 
a Valerius, ſtanding up for the liberty of the Common-wealth ? And 
yet if you perſiſt in this your infolence, your accuſtomed inſolence, to 
« what Tribunes thall I have recourſe? You have deprived us of that 
* ſuccour which the Laws had provided for every citizen under oppreſſion. 
gut is it indeed come to this? And does Valerius Potitus, to preſerve 
dis rights, want the aid of the Tribynitian power? Well then, 2 
«6 
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D. Hal. B. 11. 
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e and your Collegues have uſurped that power, t r with the ſovereign 
<6:ſhall' I appeal to you Decemvirs fo Shall I implore the aſſiſtance of 
<6. you 4? To what purpoſe,” when my deſign is to lay open tha 
+. conſpiracy which you have all formed againſt the public liberty? Vet 
to you, Quintus Fabius, who have been honoured with three Conſulates, 
to you alone I will-appeal, Riſe, Fabius, if you have not loſt that ſpitit 
« which was once your glory, riſe and ſuccour the oppreſied!. Tis on you 
that the Senate turns its eyes.“ 0 „rt I i nn Neal Gr 
Fabius, confounded” and overwhelmed with ſhame, had not power to 
anſwer, But Appius and the reſt of the Decemvirs, ſtarting up in anger 
from their ſears, cried out once more to Valerius, commanding him filence, 
and adding threats to their injunctions: So extraordinary a proceeding raiſed 
a tumult in the A ſſembly. Many of the Senators were filled with indig- 
nation at the haughty manner of the Decemvirs; but no body was ſo high - 
ly provoked at it as M. Horatius Barbatus. He was grandſon of that .- 
ratius who had been Conſul with Poplicola. As he had inherited his grand. 
father's ardent zeal ſor liberty, and was an intimate friend of Valerius, he 
could no longer bear the inſolence of Appius and his Collegues. He ſtood 
up and loudly called them the Targuins and tyrants of their country. 
„Tou talk to us, ſaid: be, of a war begun againſt us by the Sabines, 
« as if the Roman People had greater enemies than yourſelves. I would 
„ gladly know by what authority you convened this Aſſembly, and by 
«« what right you take = you 2 in it. Is not the time of your 
«« Magiſtracy expired ? Do you not know that the Decemviral power was 
«« given you but for one year? We choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch laws a 
« were fit for a free Stateto ſubmit to, and you have left no appearance of 
<« that equality which was the ſole object the Romans had in view. You 
t have ſuppreſſed the Aſſemblies both of the People and of the Senate, 
There is no longer any mention made of elections, either of Conſuls, or 
« of Tribunes : All the annual Magiſtracies are aboliſhed. It is not the 
« name of King that makes a tyrant. You Decemvirs have totally ſub- 
« yerted our Government, to build u its ruins your own empire and 
« domination. But know, that the blood of Valerius and Horatius, who 
« formerly drove the Tarquins out of Rome, yet runs in the veins of their 
« deſcendants, We have the ſame courage and the ſame zeal for the li- 
s berty of our country. The Gods, Protectors of this city, will grant us 
te the ſame ſucceſs ; and I hope the People, no leſs jealous of their fre- 
« dom than their anceſtors, will never deſert us in fo juſt a cauſe.” 
Horatius was going on with his diſcourſe, when the Decemvirs with loud 
clamours all came and ſurrounded him, threatening to have him thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock if he did not inſtantly hold his peace. But when 
they perceived that the Senate in general expreſs'd an uncommon reſent- 
ment at this tyrannical invaſion of the liberty of ſpeech, they preſently 
repented of their raſnneſs. Appius to ſooth the minds of the Senators, ha- 


ving firſt requeſted and obtained a moment's ſilence, aſſured them, that 


the Decemvirs were far from having the leaſt thought of hindering any 
one 


* * — — K n n en _ = 
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one of the Conſcript Fathers from freely delivering his opinion: That if he V. of R. 304. 
had impoſed ſilence upon Valerius, it was only to oblige him to conform Pet J. C. 448. 
do the ordinary method, which was, that every man ſhould ſpeak in 3Decemvirate 


his turn, unleſs he was particularly applied to by him who preſided in the 
Senate: That whatever Horatius might imagine to the contrary,” the 
right of the Decemvirs to exerciſe this authority did ſtill ſubſiſt: That 
their Commiſſion had not been limited by the People to one year, or to 
any fixed period of time, but was to laſt till the Tables of Laws were 
compleated and paſſed in due form; after which they would lay down 
their Magiſtracy, and give an account of their adminiſtration, Then 
turning to his uncle C. Claudius, he deſired him to ſpeak his mind with 
freedom. He perhaps flattered himſelf, that Claudius, out of affection for 
a near relation, or moved by a zeal for the glory and intereſt of his family, 
or pleaſed with the honour of being the firſt whoſe opinion was afked, 
would take upon him to anſwer the ſevereſt parts of Horatiuss invective. 
But the Decemvir addreſſed himſelf to a true Roman, one who would have 
acrificed his own children to the preſervation of the public liberty. 
Claudius obſerved to the Aſeembly, that two affairs of different natures 
were then to be conſidered of; a war abroad, and a remedy for the diſ- 
ſentions at home with relation to the Government: That as to the war, 
the late incurſions of the enemies were wholly owing to the encouragement 
which the inteſtine diviſions in the Republic gave them : That therefore 
the firſt thing to be done, was to ſettle peace and union in the city, after 
which the very appearance of the ſtandards of the legions would be enough 
to frighten away the Aqui and Sabines, over whom the Romans had al- 
ready ſo often triumphed : But that he doubted whether the People would 
range themſelves under the banners of the Decemvirs, whom they juſtly 
looked upon as private men, who had uſurped the Sovereign power. Then di- 
recting his f to Appius: Can you be now to learn, ſaid be, how 
very odious your conduct is to all good men? And if you doubt it, the 
voluntary exile to which our moſt illuſtrious Senators have condemned 
themſelves, does it not ſufficiently ſhew that they look upon you to be 
no better than a tyrant? The Senate very impatiently bears that you 
ſhould rob them of their authority ; the People demand their right of 
« Appeal; or that of Oppoſition which you have deprived them of; all our 
citizens call upon you, ſome for their eſtates, which” have been made a 
prey to your ruffians, others for their daughters whom you have forced 
* away to ſatisfy your criminal paſſions. The whole city, the whole na- 
tion deteſt a Magiſtracy, which has deſtroy'd their liberty, aboliſhed 
the uſe of Comitia, uſurped the legal authority of the Conſuls, and ſup- 
« preſs'd the functions of the Tribunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth 
the power with which ſhe- intruſted you but for one year; reſtore to us 
our ancient form of Government; reſtore yourſelf to yourſelf. © Call to 
* mind your former virtue, and generouſly quit, together with an unwar- 
* rantable power, the very name of Decemvir, which you have made ſo 
* odious. I conjure you to this by our common anceſtors, by the _—_— 
4 ” 
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v. of R. 304- 6 of your father, that illuſtrious citizen, who left you ſo noble an example 
Bet. 7.C-448- 4 of moderation, and of zeal for the public liberty; I conjure you eſpe. 
3Decemvirate ,. cially, by your own, preſervation. and the care of your life, which you 
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<<; muſt unavoidably loſe by ſome ignominious. puniſhment, if you obg;. 
4 nately perſiſt to hold any longer the unjuſt Empire which you: have l. 
«« ſurped over your fellow-citizens.” “ n | 1 
Thus ſpake Claudius, and the Senate at firſt conceived hopes that th: 
Decemvits would be induced to lay down their | But Apyiu 
diſdained to give his uncle any anſwer. M. Cornelius, one of his Col 
taking upon him to ſpeak, and applying himſelf directly to C. Claudin,, 
told him proudly, that thoſe who the Government of the Republic, 
2 ˙ D —— 
had a right to give particular to his ne he mi 
go to him at his houſe: - that the only affair in queſtion now was — 
with the Aqui and Sabines; Tell us, therefore, ſaid he, your opi 
4 on this point, for on this only it was aſked, and don't our time in 
«« digreſſions that are nothing to the ſe. 

Claudius, yet more at the {lence of Appius, than xt 
his Collegue's inſolent anſwer, roſe: up again, and turning to the Senate: 
Since my nephew, ſaid be; will not condeſcend to k to me, either 
in his on houſe, or in full Senate, and I am fo ppy as to ſee the 
* tyrant of my country ariſe out of my own family, I declare, Conſcrit 
« Fathers, that I am reſolved to retire to Rægiilus. I baniſh my ſelf from 
% Rome, and make an oath never to enter it again but with our libery, 
«© However, to fulfil the obligation I lie under of giving my opinicn, 
« with relation to the preſent buſineſs, I don't think that any levy f 
44 ought to be made, till Conſuls are firſt choſen to lead them,” 

L. Quinttius Cincinnatus, T. Quinctius Capitolinus, and L. Lucretius 
all Conſular and the principal men in the Senate, declared them- 
ſelves of the opinion. M. Cornelius, ap 
of thoſe great men would draw the reſt of the 


ing that the authority 

after them, interrupte! 

the order of gathering the ſuffrages, and aſked the opinion of his brothe: 
L. Cornelius, with whom he had before concerted the he ſhould 
make in caſe of ſuch an exigence, This Senator then roſe up, but made 
no attempt to juſtify either the authority or conduct of the Decemvir. 
Taking a more artful turn, he only ſented to the Aſſembly, how ex 
pedient he thought it would be to defi the election of new Magiſtrate: 
till the enemy was driven out of the territory of Rome. Have thoſe, 
« ſaid he, who are ſo warm for the abdication of the Decemvirs, had an) 
% promiſe from the Aqui and Sabinet, that they will put a ſtop to tht 
« progreſs of their arms, *till we have the form of our (Gover'- 
e ment? You know, Conſcript Fathers, the- tedious delays which ou 
elections ire: Firſt, there muſt be àa Senatus-confultum to appoint 
«« the Comitia by Centuries. This Aſſembly cannot be held *till ſeven and 


He had been Collegue to Q. Fabius in the third Conſulate of the latter. 
2 «« twent) 
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« twenty days after notice given. When the new Magiſtrates are V. of R. 304. 
« named, and have taken poſſeſſion of the Government, they muſt pre- Bel. J. C. 448. 
« fer a petition for the levies to another Aſſembly of the People; and be- * 
« fore all theſe things can be done, and the neceſſary troops can be raiſed to 
« repel the enemy, Who will warrant us that we ſhall not ſee them at the 
gates of Rome, and in a condition to lay ſiege to the city? And what 
7 Fall we do in this caſe ? Doubtleſs we ſhall ſay to the qui and Sabines, 
« A little patience if you pleaſe. Suſpend your attacks till we have choſen 
« other Magiſtrates. Caius Claudius bas perſuaded us not to paſs any De- 
« cree for raiſing 2 unleſs new Generals be firſt elected to command 
« them. Begone therefore out of our territory, and when you hear that the 
« Roman People have created Conſuls, and that we have made all neceſſa- 
« ry preparations for war, may then return and ſue to us for peace. 
66 Grunge infatuation ! that ſuch follies ſhould ever enter into the minds of 
« men, Nor ſurely leſs ſtrange is our ſtupidity, that we can hear theſe 
« triflers without indignation, as if we were conſulting for the ſafety of 
« our enemies, not the preſervation of our country. My opinion, Con- | 
« ſcript Fathers, is, that our Decemvirs immediately inliſt the legions, D. Hal. B. 11. 
« and march againſt our enemies. Let us drive them from our trontiers, 
« let us force them, by the terror of our arms, to beſcech us to grant 
« them peace; and when we have ſecured ourſelves abroad, then let 
« us employ our thoughts upon our affairs at home: Revoke by your 
« authority that of the Decemvirs, if they will not of their own accord 
« diveſt themſelves of it: Call them to an account for their adminiſtration ; 
« elect new Magiſtrates in their room; and let the Republic return again 52 
« to her ancient conſtitution: But permit me to tell you, that in matter 1 
« of Government, we muſt regulate our N by the times, and 10 
never hope to make the times ſubſervient to our deſires and projects.“ 
The creatures of the Decemvirs declared loudly for this opinion, and the 
greater Jon of the Senators came into it, ſome as thinking it neceſſary in 
the preſent corijuncture, and others out of fear of the Tyrants Nay ſome 
of the oldeſt Senators took the ſame ſide, in hopes that after the war was , 
hniſhed, the abdication of the Decemvirs would quietly follow of courſe, Z,, B. 3. 
and ſo the Government return naturally into the hands of the Conſuls; and 
that prudent Magiſtrates by thelr moderation might perhaps gradually ac- 
cuſtom the People to-do without their Tribunes. | 
Appius, who with a ſecret pleaſure ſaw that the majority were of the opi- 
non of Cornelius, did then only for form ſake deſire that of Valerius, on 
whom he had impoſed ſilence at the beginning of the Aſſembly. Valerius ri- 
ling up, ſpoke to this effect, You ſee, Conſcript Fathers, the crafty and de- D. H. B. 11. 
ceitful management of theſe Decemvirs. My mouth was ſtopt ſo long as 
they apprehended that what I had to offer might make ſome impreſſion 
upon the Aſſembly to the diſadvantage of their pretenſions; but now 
hen the majority has declared for the opinion of Cornelius, why now tru- 
« ly they condeſcend to aſk me mine, imagining, doubtleſs, that _—_— 
* which I can ſay, be it ever ſo reaſonable, will be of any effect. I ſha 
Vor. I. X x « never- 
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nevertheleſs deliver my thoughts with freedom, and you are fi 
3 to determine as you ſhall judge to be moſt for the good of the 
epublic. | | | 

e declare then, in the firſt place, that I heartily ſubſcribe to what C. 
Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented to you coheefning the expediency of 
creating new Magiſtrates before we take the field. lince L. Come. 
lius, the avowed advocate of Tyranny, has endeavoured to turn ſo Ju- 
dicious a counſel Into ridicule, upon pretence that the delays requiſite 
for the election of thoſe Magiſtrates would waſte the time that ſhould 
be employ'd in repelling the enemy, 1 think myſelf obliged to ſhew 
you the weakneſs and fallacy of this Wretehed feaſoning. To convince 
you that ſuch it is, do but call to mind the meaſures which the Republic 
took about ten years a0, againſt the ſame enemies, in the Conſulate 
of C. Naulius and L. Nfinucius. 

% You know, that while Nautivs was on one ſide fighting againſt the 
Sabines, Minucius, on the other, ſuffered Himſelf to be ſhut up by the 
Aqui in the narrow paſſes of fome mouritains. There was 4 neceſſſty of 
ral ing new army to relieve him; the Tribunes (according to cuſtom) 
oppo ed all levies of troops, unlels the Senate would admit the Law 
concerning the partition of the lands. In this extremity, as neither par- 


ty would abate any thivg of its pretenſions, recourſe was had to a Dita. 


tor, a Magiſtrate ſuperior both to the Senate and the Tribunes of the 
People. 2 Quinctius was choſen ; he was ſent for out or the country; 
he came to Rome; he raifed a new army, and in a fortnight's time 
brought off that of Minucins, and triumphed over the enemy. What 
hinders, in the preſent exigeice, to follow ſo wiſe and fo recent an exam- 
ple? Let us chufe an Inter- rex, as was the practice upon the demiſe of 
the Kings, and has ever been the practice when the State happened to be 
left, as it is now, without legal Magiſtrates. Let him name a Dictator. 
Theſe things may be done in leſs than a day. The Dictator will raiſe 
troops by the ſupreme — 4 belonging to his dignity; we ſhall march 
againſt our enemies without delay; and at our return from the campaign, 

t Magiſtrate, whoſe power cannot laſt longer than ſix months, will 
give us an opportunity to proceed at leifure, and according to the 
uſtal forms, upon the election of Conſuls. If on the other hand you in- 
truſt the command of your armies with the Decemvirs, do you imagine 
that theſe ambitious men who have uſurped a tyrannical power, and in 
ſpight of all our laws refuſe ſo obſtinately to deliver up the Faſces, 
will eaſily be brought to lay down their arms? Believe rather they will 
turn them againſt you yourſelves, and make uſe of them to perpetuate 
their tyranny. I demand therefore, that, in the extreme danger wherein 
the public liberty now is, the propoſal I make to name a Dictator be 
examined, and the opinions and votes of the Senate taken thereupon.” 
Almoſt all the Senators who were to ſpeak after Valerius declared for this 


motion, as did alſo many of thoſe who had before voted for the continua- 
tion of the Decemvirate. But Cornelius cried out, that the affair — 
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ought now to be propoſed. A warm diſpute hereupon aroſe, with much 
damour and tumult. Appius, taking advantage of the diſorder to accom- ? 
pliſm his deſires, ſtept forth into the midſt of the Aſſembly, and ſpoke 
thus: 44 You were called together, Conſcript Fathers, to deliberate con- 
« cerning a war with the gui and Sabines. Claudius, Cornelins, and 
« Valerius, have given different opinions. The voices of the Aſſembly 
« have been all taken, and the opinion of Cornelius has prevailed.” He 
added with a contemptuous ſmile, . As for Valerius and his friends, if ever 
« they attain to the Conſulſhip, let them, if they pleaſe, reviſe and make 
void Decrees, which you in your wiſdom have thought fit to pals.” 
This faid, he ordered the Secretary to read aloud the Senatus-conjultun 
(which he had already made him draw up in writing) empowering the 
Decemvirs to raiſe Troops and to conduct the war. He then diſmiſſed the 
Aſſembly, and withdrew. 

$. IV. THE new powers which by this Decree were granted to the 
Decemvirs, not only in ſome manner confirmed their authority, but made 
it more formidable than ever. They employed it to revenge themſelves of 
their perſonal enemies, and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe who did not 
ſubmit to be their ſlaves. The moſt timorous among the citizens became 
as ſubmiſſive and complying as the tyrants could wiſh: Others, leſs fear- 
ful, only quitted all attention to publick affairs, and turned their thoughts 
to live in quiet: But the men of courage and ſpirit held private Aſſem- 
blies to concert meaſures for reſtoring liberty to the Commonwealth. At 
the head of theſe were Valerius and Horatins, They gathered together in 
their houſes a great number of their friends and clients to ſecure them 
againſt the violence of the Decemvirs; and they never appeared in the 
city without a powerful attendance. ſtrong enough to repel the inſults they 
had reaſon to expect. As for C. Claudius, he left Rome, as he had declared in 
full Senate he would do, and retired to Regillus, the native city of his an- 
ceſtors. Other Senators and many of the principal Citizens of Rome, 
who could not endure the Tyranny of the Decemvirs, and yet found 
themſelves unable to deſtroy it, ſought an aſylum in the country, or among 
the neighbouring nations. Appius enraged to fee fo convincing a proof 
given of the averſion which the beſt men in the Republic had to his Go- 
vernment, placed guards at the city gates: But finding that this precaution 
only increaſed the number of the malecontents, and fearing a general re- 
volt, he removed that guard, leaving every body free to retire that would: 
Bur to be revenged of thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects they 
had in Rome ; with which he paid and rewarded his ruffians. 

F. V. AND now the Decemvirs began to raiſe troops for the war. 
The People, deſtitute of their Tribunes, were forced to liſt themſelves. 
Ten legions were ſoon compleated : They were divided into three bodies. 
Tabius Vibulanus, with whom two other of the Decemvirs 2, Petilius 
and M. Rabuleius were joined in commiſſion, marched againſt the Sabines 
at the head of three Jegions. M. Cornelius, IL. Minncius, M. Sergius, 
X x 2 T. Antonius, 
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T. Antonius, and C. Duilius, all Decemvirs, led five legions againſt the 
Aqui. _— ſtaid at Rome with Oppius, and kept with him a body of 
troops which he placed as a gariſon in the Capitol, to maintain his autho. 
Tity againſt the enemy at home, which was much more formidable than the 
enemy abroad. Thus mere private men under the title of Decemvirs got 
poſſeſſion of the whole ſtrength of the State, which under their dominion 
retained nothing but the bare name of a Commonwealth. 

The People who compoſed the legions, that is to fay, the centurions 
and ſoldiers, _—_ a quick ſenſe of their loſs of liberty, would not 
conquer, for fear of increaſing the power of the Decemvirs. The two 
armies ſuffered themſelves to be defeated almoſt without fighting. The 
legions appointed againſt the Sabines, after ſome light loſſes near Eretyn, 
made a haſty retreat in the night, and pitched their camp in the territory 
of Rome between Fidenæ and Cruſtumeria. And as for thoſe who were 9 
act againſt the Aqui (poſted upon the Algidus) they loſt their camp and 
baggage, and fled for refuge to Tu/culum. The news of theſe defeats was 
received at Rome with the fame joy that would at another time have been 
ſhewr for a compleat victory. | 

Appius, attentive to all events, ſent recruits and proviſions to his Col. 

He exhorted them, by letters, to keep the ſoldiers in awe by 
the terror of puniſhment, unleſs they judged this method to be dan 
in the preſent conjuncture. In that caſe, he added, that they would not 
want opportunities during the campaign to deſtroy the moſt mutinous by 
private ways; and he himſelf ſet them an example. 

Sicinius Dentatus, that renowned Plebeian who had been in 120 engage- 
ments, filled the ears of the multitude with the faults which he affirmed 
the Decemvirs had committed in the ma ent of this war. Appius, to 
get him out of Rome, pretended an earneſt deſire to conſult him upon the 
operations of the campaign. He ſent for him, diſcourſed with him ſeveral 
times, admired his wiſdom, and engaged him to go to the army at Cruſtu- 
meria and aſſiſt the Generals with his Counſels. And the ſooner to induce 
him to make the campaign, he dignify'd him with the character of Envoy 
or Legate, which among the Romans (according to Dionyſius) not only 

ave him who was honoured with it the authority of a General, 
is Perſon ſacred and inviolable, as that of a Prieſt. 

Sicinius, free from diſtruſt, - and with the ſincerity of a brave ſolder, 
gladly embraced an opportunity of ſerving his country. He repaired to 
the camp with all ſpeed. The Decemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, received 
him with outward marks of joy, and treated him with diſtinction. No- 
thing was undertaken without his advice; but this ſeeming deference con- 
cealeda real deſign of making away with him. An occaſion ſoon offered. 
Sicinius, with his accuſtomed frankneſs, having told the Decemvirs, that he 
thought they ſhould remove their camp into the enemies territory, for ma- 
ny good reaſons which he laid before them, they commiſſioned him to go 
and view the ſituation of the country, and mark out the ground for a new 
encampment 3 and they appointed him a hundred choſen men light-armed 

4 l to 
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to be his guard; but this guard conſiſted only of the Decemvirs ruffians, Y. of R. 304. 
who had ſecret orders to diſpatch him. Sicinius having led them into the Be J. C. 448. 
narcow paſſages of ſome mountains, they took that only to fall up- 
on him. He no ſooner perceived their baſe deſign, but ſetting his back 

againſt a rock, that he might not be attacked behind, he received them 

with a courage that ſtruck terror into the boldeſt of them. Calling up 

all his ancient yalour, he flew ſeveral of the aſſailants, and wounded others: 

And now not one of them durſt venture near him: They ſtood at a diſ- 

tance and threw their darts at him. But as even this would not effect their 

purpoſe, the villains climbed up to the top of the rock, and thence knock- 

ed him on the head with ſtones. They then went back to the camp, and Liey, B. 3. 
gave out that they had fallen into an ambuſh, in which they had loſt their 

captain, and part of their comrades, At firſt they were believed; but 

when a band of ſoldiers, who with the Decemvirs permiſſion went to fetch 

the body of Sicinius in order to its burial, came to the place of action, 

they perceived that the ſlain were all Romans; that they were all fallen 

with their faces towards him, and that none of them were ſtripped either of 

their arms or cloaths. All theſe circumſtances laid together, made them 

ſuſpect that the brave veteran had been murdered by his guard. This ſuſ- 

picion prevailing throughout the camp, raiſed loud complaints and a ge- 

neral diſcontent, The whole army with great fury demanded that the aſ- 

ſaſſins ſhould be brought to juſtice, But the Decemvirs helped them to 

make their eſcape ; and, becauſe the ſoldiers ſeemed reſolved to have the 

body of Sicinius immediately conveyed to Rome, they with all expedition 

gave it an honourable funeral at the public expence. Theſe proceedings of 

the Generals made it but too evident, that Sicinius had not been murdered 

without their privity ; and the diſcontent which ſo odious a treachery ex- 

cited in this army rofe to ſuch a height, that the greater part of the ſoldiers 

began to think in earneſt of revolting from the Decemviral Government. 

A new attempt of Appius, which was ſtill more hateful, and which filled 

up the meaſure of his extravagant enormities, produced in the city and in 

the other army, a yet greater deteſtation of the preſent tyranny, 


C H A P. XXIX. 


i. I. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, the daughter of 4 
Plebeian named Virginius, a centurion in the army employ'd againſt the 
Aqui. To get her into his power, having in vain tried to corrupt her 
nurſe, be concerts a ſtratagem with M. Claudius one of his clients, Clau- 
dius ſeizes the girl as a ſlave belonging to bim, and leads her before the De- 
cemvirs Tribunal, there to have his right legally confirmed to him. He 
pretends that Virginia was born of one of his ſlaves, and that Numitoria, 
the wife of Virginius, had (in concert with the mother of the girl) im- 
poſed her upon Virginius as ber own child, ſhe berſelf being barren. 
L. II. Numitorius, the uncle of Virginia, demands that the deciſion 22 
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air may be ſuſpended, and his mece left under bis care till ber father 
fetched from the camp. The Decemvir finds — refuſing thi, a 
But Icilius to whom Virginia had been promiſed in marriage con. 


ing into court juſt in this inftant, ſpirits up the People to ſuch apitth of fury, 


that Appius thinks fit to comply. Virgiaius is ſent for, and arrive; a 
Rome, notwithſtanding the ſecret meaſures taken by Appius to intercept hin 


onthe road. $. III. The cauſe is heard, and the impoſture of Claudius ma, 


manifeſt to all preſent. Appius nevertheleſs making himſelf. a wilneſs in il, 
affair, and pretending conſcience, decrees Virginia to his client. The l. 

her berenpon, to binder his daughter from being diſhonoxrred, ſtabs ler, 
and then baſtens back to the army, leaving the city in a great commotun, 
wohich Valerius Horatius abe care io augment. F. IV. The, ſoldier; up 
on hearing the tragical ftory from Virginius revolt from their Generali, . 
turm to Rome, and -encamp on monnt Aventine. F. V. The Senate hy. 
ing convened bythe Decemuir Oppius, diſpatch three of their body to them, 
to queſtion them upon their deſertion. The ſoldiers unanimouſly cry out, to bay, 
Valerius and Horatius ſent to them, and they give no other anſwer, Thi 
army is ſoon after joined by all the ſoldiers of the other, who are equally in. 
cenſed agamſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of Icilius. The Senate i; 
for ſending Valerius and Horatius o the mulineers, but thoſe 1ws Heng. 
tors refuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs dapoſe themſelves. The latter rej; 
this condition, "till they bear that the armies are marched to the Men 
Sacer 3 they then promiſe to lay down their authority. $. VI. Valeria 
and Horatius repair #0 the Mons Sacer, and prevail with the army, upon 
& promiſe of the ancient Goverumen's being reſtored, io return to Rome; 
but the ſoldiers before they ſeparate chuſe their Tribunes , and ſoon after 
Valerius and Horatius are named Conſuls. F. VII. Theſe popalar Mai. 
Arates gat ſeveral new laws paſſed in favour of the People. F. VIII. 
Virginius being now one of the Tribunes, impeaches Appius for bis conduct 
ns a Fudge in relation to Virginia; and inſiſts upon bis making his defence 
immediately, or being impriſoned till the day of trial. Appius appeal; 1 
the People, but-in vain. He is carried to priſon. His uncle C. Claudius 
ſollicits for his enlargement without ſucceſs. Appius dies in priſon, Hi 
Collegue Oppius being tried and condemned dies alſo in priſon the day of his 
commitment. The other Decemvirs all baniſb themſelves. Claudius ile 
client and miniſter of Appius is condemned to death, yet ſuffers only baniſh- 
ment. The Tribune Duilius puts a ſtop 10 all further projecutions, relating 
to the tyranny of the Decemvirs. 


v. of R. 304. F. J. T has been already ſaid, that Appius by agreement with his 
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Collegues ſtaid at Rome with a body of troops to keep the in- 
habitants in obedience to the Decemvirs. As he was one 
day going to his Tribunal, he accidentally caſt his eyes 


on a young virgin of uncommon beauty, who was reading her book 
in one of the publick ſchools, (In theſe times it was cuſtomary at Ron 
for young perſons of that ſex, as well as of the other, to purſue their pro- 


per 
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ies in ſchools that were purpoſely erected for them in the Forum.) V. of R. 304. 

ents 3 and the blooming {nant of youth, immediately drew bi Bel. tl» a 
mention. He could not help beholding her with a ſecret pleaſure : His zDecemvirats 
curioſity increaſed the next day; he thought her more lovely than before; 
and as he was obliged to paſs often by the ſchool, he inſenſibly con- 
rived a moſt violent paſſion for her. Upon enquiry after her family and 
condition, he learnt, that ſhe was by birth a Plebeian; her name Virginia; 
chat ſhe had Joft her mother, Nimitoria ; that her father Yirginius then 
jerved in the poſt of Centurion in the army employ d againft the Aqui, 
and that he had promiſed his daughter to J[cilivs, who had been Tribune 
of the People, and who was to marry her at the end of the campaign. 

This account, ſo unfavourable to Appius love, only ſerved to increaſe 
t, He would gladly have married Virginia, but he had a wife already z 
and had this not been the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve tables, of which 
he was the chief —_———— all inter-marriages of Patricians with 
Plebrians ; fo that he had no room to hope for the accompliſhment of his 
wiſhes, but by the ſcandalous means of debauching the young maid, 

The innocence and modeſty of Virginia reſtrained him from opening his 
diſhoneſt purpoſe directly to her felf. He thought it more proper to begin 
the work by means of one of thoſe women of intrigue, who make a pri- 
rute market of the beauty and charms of yourh. He loaded her with Y. Hal B 11. 
fyours, and having let her into his defires, ordered her not to name him, Lizy, B. 3. 
but to ſay only, that Y/irgima's lover was a man in r, who could do 14 
much good or much hurt to whomſoever he pleaſed. This woman ap- 20 
phed herfelf to Virginia's nurſe, made her rich preſents, and richer pro- 4 
mies; and viii ved the way, came at length to the ſubject of F 
her errand. But the , equally faithful and prudent, not only rejected 2 
the propoſal with horror, but kept now a more watchful eye upon her 1 
charge than ever. Appius learned with grief, that it was impoſſible either 
to decerve or to c her. 

However, his pen growing ſtill more furious by the difficulties it | 
met with, he had recourſe to another ftratagem more bold and impudent, 1 
and which, if it fucceeded, would put Virginia wholly in his power. For 11 


the execution of this new ſcheme he employ'd a client of his, named E |, 
M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or fear, and one of thoſe who intro- 1 
duce themſelves to the ear of the great, by the ſole merit of a baſe 17 
complaĩſance for their pleaſures. This Miniſter of the Decemvir's paſſion, 1 


aking with him a band of fellows like himſelf, entered the public ſchool: 
where VIRGINIA was, and ſeizing her by the arm, would force her away 
o his own houſe, under pretence that ſhe was the daughter of one of his 
ſlaves. He was already dragging her all in tears through the Forum, when 
the People, hearing a great cry, flock'd about him, and being moved 
vith fo piteous a ſight, obliged him to let go his hold. The Villain per- 
ceiving that he could not execute his firſt deſign, pretended then, that he 
not meant to uſe any violence, but to . in due courſe of Jaw 3 
and he cited her to appear immediately before the Decemvir. Ray 
2 | 7 
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v. of R. zog. by the new Laws was obliged to follow the claimant to the tribunal of juſtice, 
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where Appius was that day deſignedly alone upon the bench. The mul; 
tude all attended her, ſome out of curioſity to ſee the iſſue of ſo ſtrange ; 
buſineſs, and others out of affection to [cilius, who during his Tribunae 
had made himſelf very agreeable to the People. Claudius was going in- 
ſtantly to open his claim ; but the People full of indignation cried out, that 
he ought to wait till Virginia's = <a who had been ſent for, wer 
come. To this the Judge conſented ; and Numitorius, the uncle of the 
8 woman, arrived ſoon after with a great number of his kinſmen and 
riends. 

Silence being then made, Claudius ſet forth, that Virginia was born in 
his houſe; that ſhe was privately ſtolen 7 by a ſlave her mother, who, 
to conceal her theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead child: But 
that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe had ſold this girl to YVirginiue; 
wife, who was barren, and who, being uneaſy at having no child, had 
made Virginia paſs for her daughter: That he would ſoon produce unde. 
niable teſtimonies of what he advanced; that in the mean while, it wa; 
but juſt that a ſlave ſhould go with her maſter ; and that he would give 
good ſecurity for her appearance again, if Virginius, at his return, ſill 
pretended to be her real father, 

F. II. NUMITORIUS preſently ſaw that there was ſomebody of 


much greater weight and power than Claudius at the bottom of this con- 


Liuy, B. 3. 


trivance; but he prudently concealed his ſuſpicions, and repreſented to 
the Decemvir with a * of calmneſs, that his niece's father was ab- 
ſent in the ſervice of his country; that it was highly unjuſt to diſpur 
a citizen's right to his very children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; 
that Virginius, upon notice, would not fail to be at Rome in two days, 'til 
whoſe return it was but fitting that her uncle ſhould have the care of her. 
Numitorius offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for producing her again; 
but he ſaid it was not reaſonable to truſt the daughter of Virginius in the 
houſe of ſuch a one as Claudius, where her honour would be in danger even 
more than her liberty. He added, that what he demanded was conformable 
to the laws, which ordained, that during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive 
ſentence, the plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the defendant in his poſſeſſion, 
The whole Aſſembly ſhewed by their applauſes, that they thought this 
requeſt to be perfectly juſt. Appius having cauſed ſilence to be proclaimed, 
and affecting the impartiality becoming a Judge, declared that he ſhould 
always be the protector of ſo reaſonable a Law, and which he himſelf had 
inſerted in the twelve tables: But that in the preſent diſpute there were 
ſome particular circumſtances which alter'd the caſe ; that here were tuo 
perſons claiming, one as a father, the other as a maſter ; that if he who 
pretended to be the father of Virginia were preſent, he indeed ought to be 
allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the deciſion of the conteſt, but that he be- 
ing abſent, the perſon who claimed her as his ſlave ought to have that 
poſſeſſion, giving good ſecurity, however, to produce her again at the 
return of him who was called her father. This ſaid, he ordered V 1861814 
to be delivered up to Claudius. All 
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to be heard bur cries 4 ſhrieks and lamentations. 7 Ch 
her 3Pecem 


tothe Tribunal, aking 
« nothing but death ſhal 


« nour, Have you deprived the Romans of the jon of their Tri- 
« bunes, that you may ſubject their wives and daughters to your lewdneſs ? 
Go on to exerciſe your rage in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the Roman 
« Citizens, but let modeſty and chaſtity eſcape your Tyranny. Virginia 
« is mine, ſhe is promiſed to me, and I expect to marry a virgin pure 
« and unſpotted. I will receive her from no man's hands but her father's. 
« If in his abſence any attempt be made todo her violence, I will implore 
« the aid of the Roman People for my wife; Virginius will demand the 
« affiſtance of his fellow-ſoldiers for his daughter; and both Gods and 
« Men will be on our fide.” | 

The People, equally moved with his misfortune and his courage, fell 
_ the Lictors who were forcing away Virginia, diſperſed them, and 

iged Claudius himſelf to ſeek refuge at Appius's feet, The Aſſembly 
was full of noiſe and confuſion. The tumult increaſed by the arrival of 
thoſe who flocked to the Forum from all parts of the city. Appius quite 
ſtunn'd at ſeeing to what a degree the People were incenſed againſt him, 
was for ſome time in doubt what meaſures to take. At length, having 
cauſed ſilence to be made: It is well known (ſaid he) Icilius only wants 
« an op ity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhip by means of a ſedition. But 
that he may have no pretence of complaint, I am willing to wait for 
«* Virginius's return till to-morrow. Let his friends take care to give him 
notice. It is not above four hour's journey from hence to the camp. I 
vill prevail upon Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of his right for the 
* ſake of the public peace, and to let the girl remain in liberty ?till the 
return of the man ſhe imagines to be her father. But in caſe Virginius 
does not appear to-morrow, I would have [cilins know, that I ſhall not 
« want any aſſiſtance from my Collegues to put my decree in execution, 
* or to keep in awe ſuch ſeditious ſpirits as he. . 

Claudius, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, requeſted thit at 
leaſt Icilius might give ſecurity for producing Virginia on the morrow. {| 
The People all around immediately held up their and every man . 

Vor. I, 9 y offered 1 
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v. of R. og offered eagerly to be his ſecurity. Jcilius touched with the affection of hi, 
Bef. J. C. 448. fellow - citizens, broke into Tears, while he returned them thanks, « T, 
Decemvirae e morrow, ſaid be, if there be occaſion, we will make uſe of your al. 


« ſiſtance. To-day, I hope they will be ſatisfied with my ſecurity and 
44 that of all Virginia's Relations? An tod 4 
\ Appins, though intoxicated with his paſſion, durſt not refuſe ſuch 
Bail: But he privately diſpatched a meſſenger to his Collegues who com. 
manded the army, intreating them to arreſt Yirginas upon ſome pretence 
or other, and to keep him in cloſe priſon. He thought that, the Father 
not appearing at the time appointed, he might then with a good colou 
deliver up the daughter into Clandius's hands: But his courier arrived x 
the camp too late. Numitorins's ſon, and a brother of Jcilins had deen 
beforchand with him: and Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his daugh. 
ter's danger, pretending the ſudden death of ſome relation, had obtained 
leave to return to Rome, and was already gone. And he had the good 
fortune to eſcape two Parties of horſe, one which upon the receipt of 
Appins's Letter the Decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the other 
which Appius with the ſame deſign had placed in the road that led from the 
city to the camp | | 
- 2 the ace morning in 1 to the heart with 
grief, and leading by the hand his daughter all drowned in tears: She 
was accompanied by her kinſwomen, and by a great number of other 
ladies. Virginius, as he paſſed along, add reſſed himſelf to his fellow. 
citizens wich an air of dignity, that ſeemed to demand their aſſiſtance, 
rather than to implore it. To what purpoſe, ſaid be, do we every day 
«* expoſe our lives in war to defend our wives and children from a 
« foreign enemy, if our Tyrants at Rome exerciſe them all the vio- 
© Jence that can be ſu in a city taken by affault? Trilius, quite 
furious with love and reſentment, inveighed loudly againſt Appius, with 
out any reſer ve: But the ſilent tears of the whole train of women affected 
the multitude more than any words or exclamations. 

$. III. APPIUS heard with extream ſurpriſe that Virginius was in 
the Forum. Full of rage and vexation he repaired inſtantly thither, with 
a numerous * guard of his dependents and creatures. Having aſcended 


his 


Mr. Vertot, B. 5. P. 71, quotes D. Hal. not placed there only for defence againſt « 
as ſaying, B. 11. * Appius, to prevent all Pa enemy, but alſo to prevent 2 5 
refiſtance, ordered down the troops ¶ 2 legions] the city. And Livy makes him inſinuate to 
that were in the Capitol, and that they took the People, in order to terrify them, that he 
poſſeſſion of the Foram. And be ſoon after has brought down ſome armed men from the 
quotes Livy, as telling us, that the multitude Capitol. But we do not find in either of thoſe 
were attacked by Appizi's ſoldiers, There is two Hiſtorians, that theſe armed men ever 
nothing either in Dion. Hal. or Livy, from appeared. D. Hal. ſays, p. 680, that Appiu 
whence it can be gathered, that Ap em- came to his Tribunal, were rg ride, 
ployed any ſoldiers on this occaſion. It is but it was iraipey xxl , (a great compa- 
true, Dion. Hal. repreſents him ſay ing to the ny of his friends and clients) as appears by the 
People, that the troops in the Capitol were context. And Livy having mentioned the te- 


* 
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is Tribunal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed in his action. V. of R. 304. 
Garde then repeated what he had ſaid the day before, and at the fame Bel. J. C. 448. 
time produced the ſlave whom he had ſuborned, and who, out of fear of Decnvita 
her maſter, declared, that ſhe had fold Virginia to Virginius's wife. The 
claimant added, that he had many other credible witneſſes to produce if 
there were occaſion ; and that he humbly hoped, his being the Judge's cli- 
ent would net be thought a good reaſon for refuſing him that juſtice 
which every other man would obtain in the like caſe : And he concluded, 
with intreating the Decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by his 
compaſſion to the prejudice of truth and right. t 
The friends and relations of Virginia, to deſtroy this impoſture, repre- D. Hal. B. i. 
ſented, that her mother Numitoria could have had no temptation to prac- 
tiſe ſuch a fraud as was pretended ; that ſhe was married very young, 
and to a man almoſt as young as herſelf ; that ſhe-bore a child in a 
very few years after her marriage; that if ſhe had proved barren, and had 
been minded to introduce a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never have 
taken the child of a flave, and certainly not a girl, when ſhe might as ea- 
fily have had a boy. That as to thoſe many credible witneſſes which 
Claudius talked of producing, it was highly improbable that a tranſaction 
which required ſo much ſecrecy, ſhould be imparted to many perſons, when 
one was ſufficient for the P e. That granting Numitoriato have been 
guilty of ſo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that an affair intruſted '%4 
with ſo many contidents ſhould remain ſo long a ſecret. That it was im- 4 
poſſible to account why Claudius himiſelf ſhould be fo profoundly ſilent in ty 
this affair for fifteen years, and ſhould never declare his pretenſions till the Kg 
young woman was become matriageable, and appeared in that -wonder- 8 
ful degree of beauty. "144 | | 14 
At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia; the modeſty of her 1 
countenance, her tears, her youth, her innocence, and, above all, her ama- 1 
zing beauty, which clouded as it was with exceſſive grief had yet a ſurpaſ- 4 
ſing luſtre, fill'd every breaſt with the moſt tender compaſſion. Nor 
could they help reflecting with extreme concern and terror, that if the laws 
of liberty were thus violated in the perſon of this young maid, there could 
be no longer any ſecurity for wives or daughters gin the like diſhonour. 
For every body was already convinced that the allegations of Claudius and 
lis witneſs. were mere impoſture, and the wicked contrivance of ſome 
dignified villain, who thought himſelf at liberty to do whatever he pleaſed. 
But to thoſe arguments, ſhewing the improbability of what Claudius had 
alledged, Virginius added, that he had witneſſes of unqueſtionable credit 


liltance which Appius's Lictors met with when avowed a tyranny, as to employ his armed 
tiey would have ſeized {cilins, adds, Quum ſoldiers to attack unarmed citinens. This is 
locus adeundi apparitoribus non daretur, ipſe evident, not only from what the Hiſtorians ſay 
cam agmine Patriciorum juvenum per turbam of thoſe who aided and abetted him, but from 
vaden; in vincula duci jubet: Appius, the moſt his being worlted in the conflict with his ad- 
ceſpotic Magiſtrate that had appeared in Rome verſaries. 

knce Jarpuin, did not venture to exerciſe ſo 


7 ready, 
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Y. of R. 304. ready, (whom he named, and who he deſired might be ſtrictly examin. 

Bef.J-C-448- ed) who would teſtify, ſome that they had ſeen Numitoria big with child, 

, © others that they had been preſent when ſhe was delivered of this daughter, 
and others that they had ſeen her give ſuck to young Virginia, which ſhe 
could not have done, had ſhe been barren, as Claudius pretended, 

Virginius was ſtill going on with his plea, when Appius perceiving the 
impreſſion that was made upon the Aſſembly by thoſe unanſwerable rea. 
ſons which had been offered, and being determined at any rate to accom. 
Pliſh his enterprize, interrupted him, and commanded ſilence, ſignifying 
that he himſelf had ſomething to fay. All the People being curious and 
anxious to know what it was, were preſently ſtill, and liſtened to him with 
attention. 

The Decemvir having firſt caſt his eyes on all ſides to obſerve his 
ſtrength, and how his friends were poſted, Yirginius, ſaid be, I muſt 
« acquaint you, and all who are here preſent, that this is not the firſt 
« time I have heard of this affair, I was told of it long before my ele&i- 
1 on to the Decemvirate. Claudius's father at his death deſired me to be 
« guardian to his ſon ; (his anceſtors, you know, were always clients of 
« our family.) Intimations were ſoon after given me, that I ought to claim 
«« this young ſlave in right of my ward. Hereupon I examined into the 
«« matter, and found the fact to be exactly as Claudius has repreſented it. 
« However, I did not think it became me to meddle in an affair of thi 
„ nature, but choſe rather to leave it for him to manage when he ſhould 
« come of age, when he might cither take back the girl, or accept of 
« a ſum of money for her from the parties who had bred her up. 
« Our civil feuds, and the hurry of public buſineſs hindered me after- 
« wards from giving any attention to the concerns of Claudius. He has 
« applied himſelf of late, I fuppoſe, to examine into the ſtate of his affairs, 
and he finds this girl to belong to him, as part of his inheritance. | 
« can fee nothing unjuſt nor unreaſonable in the demand he makes to have 
« the daughter of his ſlave reſtored to him. It would have been better in- 
«« deed if the thing could ſome way or other have been compromiſed. But 
s fince a ſuit has been commenced upon it, I am obliged in conſcience 
eto give teſtimony in his favour ; and upon what I myſelf know, I do, 
« as Judge, pronounce him lawful maſter of this girl.” 

Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at ſo unjuſt and cruel a fentence, 

Livy, B. 3. no ſonger kept any meaſures with the Decemvir. Holding up his hand 
at him, Appius, ſaid be, I promiſed my daughter to Jcilius, and not to 
« thee. I educated her for honourable marriage, and not to be a prey to 
« an infamous raviſner. Is this then your way and manner ? Is the law. 
1 leſs luſt of ſavage beaſts to prevail among us? How the citizens here wil 
% bear with theſe things, I know not; but I truſt that thoſe who are 1 
« arms will not endure them.” 

The People at theſe words ſet up a loud cry full of indignation, and 
they ſeemed at firſt as if they would oppoſe the execution of Appius's de- 


cree. But the Decemvir with a threatening voice told them, that he was 
not 
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not unacquainted with the ſeditious meetings which had been held the night V. of R. 304- 
before, nor with the plots there laid to cauſe an inſurrection, but that he B*f-7-C.448. 
wanted neither power nor reſolution to chaſtiſe thoſe who ſhould dare to Decemwirate 
diſturb the public peace; that the ſoldiers in the Capitol had not been ». Hal. 
placed there only for defence againſt the foreign enemy: And he adviſed Lin, B. z. 
them therefore to be careful of their behaviour, and to retire quietly to their 
own houſes. And you, ſaid be, (ſpeaking to one of his Lader) go put 
« aſide the crowd, and e room for a maſter to lay hold of his ſlave.” 
The multitude terrify*'d at theſe menaces, and the wrathful manner in 
which they were , inſtantly yu back, and left the unhappy Vir- 
ginia ſtanding by herſelf, | a helpleſs prey to injuſtice. Yirgineus, who 
then ſaw that there was no other r y, turning towards the Decemvir, 
« Pardon, Arrius, ſaid be, the unguarded words which eſca from 
« me in the anguiſh of a fatherly grief, and allow me, if you pleaſe, be- 
« fore Claudius takes away the girl, privately to aſk, in her preſence, 
« ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that I may be ſet right in this matter, and, 
in caſe Virginia be not really my daughter, may return to the camp in 
« leſs — — nal wa 
ius readily im this requeſt, condition however that it 
4 be in dae — — —— ring out of — Forum. Vir- 
inis, pierced to t rt wi e ſharpeſt ſorrow, took his daughter, 
Ralf dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in which her face — all 
bathed, embraced her, and drawing her near to ſome ſhops which were 
on the ſide of the Forum, chance directed him to a butcher's knife: Having 
inſtantly ſeized it, My dear daughter, /aid be, this is the only way to 
« fave thy honour and thy liberty :” With theſe words he plunged the 
knife into her heart, and then drawing it out again all ſmoaking with her 
blood, and turning towards the Tribunal, By this blood, Appius, be 
« cried, I devote thy head to the infernal Gods.” 
The Decemvir, from his Tribunal, called out in the greateſt fury, to 
ſeize him; but he with the knife in his hand made his way through thoſe 
who would have ſtopt him, and being favoured by the Multitude, got out of 
the city, mounted his horſe, and took the road to the camp. In the mean 
while, Numitorius and Icilius raiſed a great commotion in Rome; they 
ſtaid by the dead body of Virginia, fhewed it to the eyes of the People, 
and beſought them not to let her death go unrevenged. Crowds flocked 
to the Forum from all parts ; they uttered bitter exclamations againſt the 
Decemvirs, and demanded the re-eftabliſhment of the ancient government 
and of the Tribunes. As for Appius, he was now returned to his own 
houſe, He had waded through an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize 
which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment he — to take pol- 
leſion of it. He had been a ſpectator of the murder of her, whom he 
loved to exceſs, a murder of which he himſelf was the cauſe; and by his 
aſt ſtroke of tyranny had made ſure of the extreme hatred and indignation 
of the Roman People. Stung with theſe reflections, he ſtemed to have 
quite loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of endeavouring to pacify the UB: 
4 nt. 
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Y. of R. zog · ſent his I iftors to ſeize Icilius and carry away the dead body from the 
Bef.7-C. 443: Forum, - The People oppoſed the execution of his orders, and, being nov 
$Docemvirate urged to fury, fell upon his Lictors, broke their faſces, and drove them 

out of the Forum, Appius hereupon getting together, as faſt as he could 
a great number of his friends and clients, came in perſon to ſupport hi 
authority. But Valerius and Horatius, thoſe ſworn enemies of the Decem. 
virs, having had notice of his motion, had put themſelves at the head of 
a band of brave young men, marched: them into the Forum, and 
them round the body of Virginia. At firſt the two parties diſcharged thei 
fury againſt each other in mutual reproaches and invectives: But they ſoon 
after came to blows. Appius was worſted and repulſed. In this perplexi. 
iy not knowing what elſe to do, he got up into the Temple of Vulcan, and 
ere took upon him to act the part of a Tribune of the People, ' demand. 
ing that Valerius and Horatius ſhould be thrown: head-long from the Tar. 
peian rock, as diſtutbers of the public peace: But the multitude hiſſed at ſo 
ſenſeleſs a diſcourſe ; and in the mean time Valerius, having cauſed the bo. 
dy of Virginia to be carried to the top of a flight of ſteps, where the 
People might ſee it, was from the ſame eminence inveighing againſt 
Appms. Moſt of the Decemvir's auditors ſoon. leſt him to go to Valerius, 
who thereupon aſſuming; the authority of a Magiſtrate, commanded the 
Lictors to pay no more attendance on a private perſon. And now Appiu; 
terrified at the deſertion of many of his Creatures whom he ſaw chang- 
ing ſides, believed his life to be in danger; hiding therefore his face with 
his robe he fled, and took refuge in a neighbouring houſe. At this junc- 
ture Oppius the Plebeian Decemvir ruſhed from another fide into the Fo- 
rum to ſuccour his Collegue, But he came too late. Force had got the 
better of authority. He judged therefore that the wiſeſt method m the pre- 
ſent, exigence was to aſſemble the Senate; and this in a great meaſure 
quieted the People; for they-hoped that the Decemvirate would ſpeedily 
be aboliſhed. But - thoſe of the Fathers Who happened to be in Ron: 
were molt of them friends to the preſent Government ; they only ordered 
the People to behave themſelves peaceably, and commiſſioned ſome young 
members of their body to go to the camp near the Algidus, to prevent the 
ſedition which Virginius might excite there. In the mean time Valeri 
and Horatius cauſed the body of Virginia to be laid in an open litter, and 
to be carried in great pomp through all the high ftreets, in order to excite 
the compaſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſtation of the Decem- 
virs. Men and women, old and young, married and unmarried, all ran 
out of their houſes to ſee this funeral proceſſion, and they all bewailed her 
fatal beauty, and her untimely death. The women with tears in theit 
eyes threw, ſome of them flowers upon the litter, others the ribbons 
from their heads to adorn it, others caſt their girdles, their fillets, wreaths 
of their hair upon it. The men alſo contributed, every one, ſome littk 
reſent, 
4 The whole city would have revolted immediately from the Government, 


had not the Decemvirs been actually commanding armies, and had not Val. 
ru. 
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Aus and Horaties (who managed this bufineſs, and who hoped to compaſs T. of R. 304. 


their point without effuſion of blood) thought it more adviſeable to wait 
and ſee what Hrginiuss return would produce in the army near the Algidys. 
$. IV. HE entered the camp, attended by near 400 citizens, and till 
holding in his hand the bloody knife with which he had killed his Daughter. 
The ſoldiets at this ſtrange fight flocked to him from all quarters. Virginius 
upon à ſmall eminenee from whence he might the more eaſily be heard: 
His face was drowned in tears, and grief fora while tied his tongue, At 
length breaking this mournful filence, he related to them the whole tragi- 
cal ſtory, and then raiſing his hands to heaven, << TI call you to witneſs, 
« immortal Gods, ſaid he, that Appius alone is guilty of the bloody deed 


Bef. F.C. 448. 
3 virate 


\ 


« ] was forced to commit. And you, my fellow-foldiers, 1 conjure you Liey, B. 3. 


« not to drive me out of your company as'a parricide and the murderer of 
« my daughter, I would willingly have ſacrificed my own life to have 
« preſerved hers, if ſhe could have lived with her honour and her Hber- 
« ty, But finding that the tyrant was determined to make her a ſlave that 
« he might have an opportunity to diſhonour her, pity alone made me 
« cruel: I rather choſe to loſe my daughter, than keep her with ſhame ; 
« but I would not have outlived her one moment, had I not hoped: to re- 
« yenge her death by your aſſiſtance.“ = M 
The centurions and ſoldiers, filled with compaſſion for his misfortune, 
and with indignation againſt the Decemvir, all aſſüred him, that they 
would nor fail him in any thing he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. Nay 
they reſolved to extend their reſentment to all the Decemvirs, and to ſhake 
off the yoke of a dominion that was now grown into an avowed tyranny, 
The Decemvirs who commanded the army being informed of Virginms's 
return, and of the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, ſent for hint with deſign to 
eure him. No obedience was paid to their ortlers. ' The troops were 
all eager to return to Rome; nothing but the military oath 'withheld 
them. They thought . not leave their Generals without offend- 
ing the Gods, and diſhonouring themſelves. Virginius, who burnt 


vith impatience to revenge himſelf of Appius, quickly removed their D. Hal. B. 11. 


(cruple, by aſſuring them, that a Roman could never be under any ob- 
ligation to obey uſurpers and tyrants; that the Decemvirs were notortouſly 
ſuch, and that therefore to ſubmit to them would not be obedience and 
piety, but madneſs and ſuperſtition. There needed no more to ſatisfy the 
conſcience of the ſoldiers. They immediately flew in a kind of fury to 
their arms, ſnatch*d up their enſigns, and under the conduct of their re- 
ſpective Centurions took the way to Rome. The Decemvirs, ſtartled at 
lo general a deſertion, ran to ſtop them: But wherever they turned them- 
cke, they found only exaſperated ſpirits who breathed nothing but ven- 
geance. If the Decemvirs fpoke'to them in gentle terms; they received no 
anſwer, If they pretended to threaten or command, the ſoldiers ſternly 

nſwrred, We are men, te have ſtoordi in our Band.. 
The army entered Rome about evening, without making the leaft diſtur- 
Nance, and without ſo much as a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As _ 
I paſſcd 


Livy, B. J» 
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V. of R. 3043 paſſed along they aſſured their friends and relations, that they were returned 


Ref J. C. 440. 


_ 3Decemvirate 


: 
: 


\ 
- 


legue, 
he convened with all expedition 
ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves had given occaſion to the ſedition. 


The RoMAN HISs Toa. Bock ll. 


only to deſtroy tyranny. All the troops matched quietly through the c 

to mount Aventine, fully reſolved not to ſeparate "ll they had obtained d. 
of the Decemvirs, and the. reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip. 

5. V. APPIUS, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, . and with 


. 


the revolt of the army, durſt not appear in public. But Oppius, his Col. 


, had recourſe. in this diſtreſs. to the authority of the Senate, which 


The Senators thought it by no means adviſable to proceed in a way of 


reſult of their debate was to commiſſion, Sp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and 


vas in poſſeſſing 


Liv. B. 3. 


P. Sulpitius, all three Confulars, to go to mount Aventine and demand 


of the ſoldiers, By tuboſe orders they had left. their camp; what their inen 
themſelves of mount Aventine ? and why, quitting the war 

begun againſt the enemy, they had invaded their own count ; | 
The ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted a ALT as yet 
hey had not choſen themſelves a Head; and no one man among them would 
venture to act as Chief in this revolt. They remained for ſome time in ſi 
lence, but at length they all cried out with one voice, Let Valerius and 

Horatius be /ent to us, wwe will give an anſwer to the Senate by them. 
As ſoon as the three Commiſſioners were » Virginius took notice to 
the ſoldiers how much they had been puzzled, even in an affair of no gen 
importance, for want of a Head ; that the anſwer they had fallen upon, tho 
pertinent enough, had r rather from caſual agreement, than pre- 
vious and public counſel ; and he adviſed them therefore to chuſe ten per- 
ſons to be over them, and to manage for them, Inſtantly they named 
him the firſt to that honour, but he excuſed himſelf, deſiring them to re- 


ſerve their good opinion of him to happier times. No honours, aid 
% he, can give me pleaſure while is unreyenged, nor is it ad- 


% viſable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon of trouble as this, to chuſe thoſe men to 
«© be your directors and agents who are moſt obnoxious to the parties you 
are to treat with. If you think me capable of being uſeful to you, | 
4 ſhall not be leſs ſo in a private capacity.” The army hereupon 
pointed ten other Centurions to be their Governors, with the title of 


Tribunes. _ | | 
| ame of nary way followed yx.thas cope in the wa 
againſt the Aqui : For Numitorius and Icilius had gone thither, and had 
ſpirited up the ſoldiers to deſert their Generals. With colours flying they 
marched {trait towards Rome, and having advice, by the way, of the ſteps 
taken by the troops on mount Aventine, they in like manner, at the inſt- 
gation of Icilius, (a man ſkillful in popular affairs) choſe themſelves ia 
Military Tribunes, to govern and conduct them. (What moved Icilius to 
give this counſel was an apprehenſion, that, without ſuch election, the ten 

ribunes of the other camp might be thought to have a kind of right 9 
be inted the Ten Tribunes of the Commons in the next Comitia that 


be held for naming thoſe Magiſtrates, and he himſelf had a vie 
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to be one of the College.) Theſe troops entered the City, and marched N. of R. zog. 
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then the united armies commiſſioned their twenty Mi Tribunes to elect 
two out of their number to be ſupreme over all. — fell upon M. 
us and Sextus Manilius. | 
e Senate in the mean while, anxious for the Commonweal, ſat every 
day to conſider of ſome effeftual remedy for the preſent evil. (Such de- 
ſertions were of dangerous example; and the frontiers were left expoſed to 
the invaſions of the enemy.) But the time which ſhould have been em- 

yed in ſage deliberation, was waſted in ſtrife and wrangling. The 
— were inceftantly reproached with the murder of Sicinius, the 
luſt of Appius, and the miſcarriages in the war. At length it was con- 
cluded to ſend Valerius and Horatius to mount Aventine ; but then theſe 
two Senators, finding that their mediation was become neceflary, proteſted 
that they would not move a ſtep ſo long as the Decemvirs, whom they cal- 
led uſur remained Maſters of the Government. 

The virs, on the other hand, declared that they would not reſign 
their authority till they had propoſed to the People the two laſt Tables of 
Laws, and had got them paſs'd ; and that this was the only term fixed 


it in the ſame good order, and with the ſame peaceable behaviour, Bef-7-C.448- 
as had been obſerved by the other, whom they preſently after joined. And Dex ᷣe 


for the pv yr of their magiſtracy. Nay, L. Cornelius, yet a warm O. Hal. B. 11. 
if . 


the preſent Governours, adviſed againſt entering into any ne- 
gotiation with the two armies, till they were returned to their former 
teſpective camps; upon which condition he was for offering the ſoldiers 
* pardon, with an exception however to the Authors of the de 


The ſoldiers on mount Aventine receiving accounts from M. Duilius Lizy, B. 3. 


(who had been formerly a Tribune) of what paſs'd in the Senate, came 
to a reſolution to remove their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place which 
would put the Senators in mind of the fteady reſolution of the Commons, 
and make them ſenſible of the abſolute neceſſity of reſtoring the Tribune- 
ſhip, in order to a re-union. Thither they marched, fortified themſelves 
there, and obſerved the ſame good diſcipline for which their anceſtors had 
been ſo much admired. In this decampment they were followed by ſuch 
numbers of the Citizens, with their wives and children, that Rome was in a 
manner deſerted : «« What have we to do, ſaid they, in a City where nei- 
« ther chaſtity nor liberty is ſafe.” The Conſcript Fathers aſtoniſhed as 
they paſſed to the Senate-houſe to ſee the ſtreets ſo thin of people, and that, 
except a few old men, there was ſcarce any body in the Forum, came now 
tor the moſt part into the ſentiments of Horatius and Valerius. They de- 
clared that it was madneſs in the Decemvirs to think of retaining their 
authority, when they had no ſubjects to govern, 4+ What! ſaid they, 
will you adminiſter juſtice to empty houſes and bare walls? Are 
you not aſhamed to ſee that all the citizens in the Forum ſcarce 
equal the number of your Lictors? In ſhort, you muſt reſolve either 
„to have no Commons, or to allow them Tribune, They extorted 

Vor. I, Zz « from 
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v. oſ R. 30 f. “ from our fore · fathers that Plebeian Magiſtracy, of which they had no 
Bel. J. C. AAS. 4 then experienced the benefit; and do you imagine that when they have 
Decemvirate 4 taſted the ſweets of it, they will ever conſent to part with it, and eſpecially 


« ſince your Government has not been ſo moderate and gentle, as to make 
« them feel no want of protection and ſuccour ?” 

The Decemvirs finding that there was no remedy, promiſed at ] 
to be wholly governed by the Senate; they only deſired that they might 
not be ſacrificed to the hatred of their enemies, and reminded the Father; 
that it concerned them nearly not to accuſtom the People to ſhed the blood 
of Patricians. 

§. VI. YALERIUS and Horatius having brought this affair to the 

int wanted, repaired to the army, and were received by the fol. 
Herz _— protectors. The People, by the mouth of 1cilins, — 
the reſtoration of their Tribunes, their privilege of a „and an amneſ. 
o for all who had left the camp without permiſſion from their General. 

ut firſt of all they required that the Decemvirs ſhould be delivered into 
their hands, and they loudly threatened to burn them all alive. 

Valerius and Horatius were not much more favourable to thoſe Magi. 
ſtrates than the People themſelves ; but they proſecuted the deſign of de- 
ſtroying them with more art. At the ſame time that in general terms 
exhorted the multitude not to be governed by cruel thoughts, (bidding 
them remember that they had more occaſion for a ſhield than a ſword) 
they inſinuated to them, that when they were in poſſeſſion again of their 
rights, and when their Tribunes, their Laws and Aſſemblies were reſtored 
tothem, they would then have it in their power to do juſtice to themſelves, 

The People being ſatisfied that no Tribunes whatſoever could have more 
Zeal for the Intereſt of the Commons than thoſe two Senators, truſted every 
thing to their Management. Valerius and Horatius returned immediately 
to the Senate; and, in the account they gave in public of the demands of 
the People, omitted their Threats againſt the Decemvirs. They even 
ſeemed to hint, that the People conſented that every thing which had paſſed 
under the Decemvirate ſhould be buried in oblivion, The Decemvm 
hearing no mention made of their puniſhment, readily yielded to all that 
was aſked 3 only Appius, cruel by nature, and judging of other men's 
hatred to him by his to them, ſaid alcud, << I am not ignorant of the 
« fate l am to expect. The attack is only deferred till my enemies have 
« got arms in their hands. Nothing but my blood will ſatisfy their ma- 
« lice, Be it ſo. I am ready nevertheleſs to reſign the Decemvirate, and 
« care not how ſoon I do .“ Hereupon the Senate paſt a Decree, That 
the Decemvirs ſhould inſta'itly depoſe themſelves ; that the Pontifex Max- 
mus ſhould bold the Comitia for elefting Tribunes, and that no notice ſhows 
be hereafter taken of the deſertion of the foldiers from their Generals, or {it 
retreat of the Citizens to the Mons Sacer. Then the Decemvirs immediately 
repaired to the Forum, and there publickly laid down their authority, to the 
great joy of the City. The news of their abdication was preſently carries 
by Valerius and Horatius to the Camp. „ Return, ſoldiers, /aid 1%): 


«7 
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« to your country, your Houſhold-Gods, your wives and children; and Y. of R. 304; 

T — this return be happy to you and to the Commonwealth.“ The army _ 2 —— 

immediately took up their enſigns, and exulting with joy returned to ? 

Rome. But before they ſeparated they marched a ſecond time, accompa- 

nied by the People, to mount Aventine, where they made an election of 

their Tribunes. A. Virginius the father of the hapleſs Virginia, Numitorius Livy, B. 3. 

her uncle, and Jcilius to whom ſhe had been betrothed, were the firſt cho. P · Hal. B. 11. 

ſen, C. Sicinius, M. Duilius, M. Titinius, M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, 

P. Villius, and C. Oppius, were appointed their Collegues. An Inter-Rex 

was afterwards created, who held an Aſſembly by Centuries, and, accord- 

ing to the votes of the People, named L. Valerius and M. Horatius to the v. of R. 304. 

Conſulate. Bef 7.C-448. 
$. VII. THE Adminiſtration of theſe Conſuls was wholly popular, and $oCoululſbip 

the Plebeians obtained from them what they could hardly have hoped from 

their very Tribunes themſelves. We have already ſeen that the Patricians 

and Senators pretended they were not ſubject to the Decrees of the People 

convened by Tribes. The Commons, on the other hand, maintained 

the ſovereignty of the State lying eſſentially in the general Aſſembly of the 

Roman People, all the Citizens of every rank whatſoever ought to be ſub- 

ject to it, ſince they had a right to give their votes in it, each in his tribe. 

This diſpute was often renewed between the two orders in the Repub- 

lic, The preſent Conſuls taking advantage of the abſolute Authority wy 

had in the Government, got this important affair decided in the People's 4 

favour ; and by an Act paſſed in an Aſſemby by Centuries it was declared, its 

That all Decrees made in the Comitia by Tribes have the force of Laws 2 

with relation to all the Citizens. 4 

The Lex Valeria touching Appeals to the Aſſembly of the People was | 
confirmed anew, and ſtrengthened with » forbidding the fu- 
ture creation of any Magiſtrate, from whoſe 4 * an appeal ſhould | 
not lie to that Aſſembly, and making it lawful for any perſon to kill the | 
man who ſhould attempt ſuch a creation, To theſe Laws were added a 4 
Regulation importing, that the Senatus-conſulta which were often ſuppreſſed A 
or altered by the Conſuls, ſhould for the future be tranſmitted to the Ædilet, |) 
and preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. 

F. VIII. THOUGH the Patricians in general greatly diſliked all 
theſe Regulations, yet, becauſe hitherto they ſaw no particular perſon of 
their Party attacked, they made no oppoſition to them. But the Scene 
quickly changed. The liberty of the People, and the Power of the Tri- 
bunes being now firmly re-eſtabliſhed, the latter thought the favourable 
ume come for proſecuting the Decemvirs, and all the accomplices of their 
tyranny, Appius was the firſt accuſed. Upon a Summons from Virginius 
who was appointed to be the accuſer) he came into the Forum, attended by 
crowd of young Nobles, who had been his Miniſters and his Guard 
during his Decemvirate. Their Appearance brought afreſh into the Peo- 
les minds all the inſtances of his horrible abuſe of power. 
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R, zog. Then Virginius began, Long ſpeeches, O Romany, are for clearin 

Ker cat 10 1 doubtful caſes. I ſhall not waſte your time in = eigen, my. 
the crimes of a man whoſe cruelty reduced you to the neceſſity of 
« taking arms to reſcue yourſelves from it: Nor will 1 ſuffer him to add 
« to his wicked deeds the impudence of defending them. Appius, 1 ſhall 
«« paſs over the hole ſeries of your flagitious practices during the ſpace 
% of two years. There is one crime only, from which if you do not in- 

« ſtantly clear yourſelf, I order you to be led to prifon. 
What have you to fay for the ſentence you paſſed againſt Virginia? 
c Why did you, contrary to law, refufe a on, Whoſe liberty was 
« brought 1 diſpute, the poſſeſſion of that liberty till the ſuit was de. 

« termined ?” | 
Appins had tio hope of aſſiſtance either from the Tribunes or the People, 
nevertheleſs when the Officer laid hold of him to drag him away, he cried 
out, 7 appeal: The ſound of theſe facred words (the guardians of liberty) 
from a man who had fo lately violated the laws of liberty cauſed an univer. 
fal ſilence. He then reminded the People of the merit of his anceſtors, and 
of his own unhappy affection to the Commons, when to the great diſplez- 
ſure of the Senate he relinquiſhed the Confalſhip, to make way for the De. 
cemvitate and the eftabliſhmetit of the new Laws; Laws which were ſtil 
in force, while he the Legiſlator himſelf, contrary to the tenor of them, 
was condemned to Priſon. He added, that as to his merits and demerit, 
it would 1 what they were when his trial ſhould come on; that a 
prefent he pleaded the common rights of a Roman Citizen, and only de. 
marided the time neceſſary for preparing his defence: That if without being 
heard he was now ſentenced to priſon, he appealed to the Tribunes, and 
exhorted them not to follow the example of thoſe they hated : That if the 
Tribunes confeſſed they had come to an agreement among themſelves 
to aboliſh the right of appeal, he appealed from them to the People, and 
8 the protection of the Laws juſt made, by joint conſent of Confu!s 
and Tribunes, to confirm that privilege. What Citizen, ſaid be, can 
« hope for any benefit from thoſe Laws, if Appius Claudius can reap none? 
« Your conduct with regard to me will make it appear, whether this 7 
« of appeal, of which you ſeem ſo jealous, be only the appearance of 3 
« privilege, a thing ſubject to the cabals and private views of the Tribunes, 

« or whether it be the real and firm ſupport of liberty.” 

Livy, B. 3. Virginius, in anſwer, ſaid, that Appius was the fingle man who had ro- 
. 11. thing to do with laws or any ſocial compact, nor ought to have any beneft 
from them. That having made himſelf perpetual — his Tribunal 
had been the retreat and ſtronghold of all wickedneſs ; that regardleſs 0: 
Gods and men, and always ſurrounded by hangmen inſtead of Lictors, be 
had, contrary to all laws and privileges, deſpoiled, ſcourged and mur: 
dered his fellow- citizens; that then, turning his mind from ſlaughter to lu. 
he had not been aſhamed to tear a Roman maid of free condition out of he! 
father's arms, deliver her into the hands of the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, 
and reduce the father to the cruel extremity of killing his daughter, to pre. 
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ſerve ber hondur : That when the uncle and 


them both to priſon, being more vexed at the diſappointment of his intended 
rape than touched with concern for the murder. That ſurely it was but 
fcting that ſo infamous a wretch ſhould go to that priſon which he himlelt 
had built, and had inſolently named the Habitation of the Commons of Rome. 
« Appeal, therefore, /aid he, as often as you will ; unleſs you inſtantly 
«« plead, I order you to jay l as a criminal condemned.” » By 1 
The commitment of a Patricias of ſuch high rank, ſeemed to many 
perſons, even among the Commons, an exceſſive ſtretch of Tribunitian 
power ; yet no body oppoſed it. Appius was that minute led to priſon, 
and Virgmizs appointed him a day for making his defence. 
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the perſon to whom the was V. ef R. * 
rn commanded 5 C:44 


His uncle, C. Claudizes, who bad always been __ the Decemvirs, Lim, B. 3. 


and who had particularly deteſted the pride and info 


ence of his m * 
haſtened however to his aid as ſoon as he heard of his diſgrace. It has 


been already ſaid, that to avoid being an eye-witneſs of the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the miſeries of Rome, he had retired 
to Regillus. He was no ſooner come back to Rome, but he appeared in 
the Forum in a habit of mourning, and attended by all his relations and 
friends. He went from citizen to citizen, and beſought each of them in 
particular not to fix ſuch an ignominy upon the Claudian family, nor to 
{uffer fuch a ſhame to themſelves, as that the founder of their laws ſhould 
le in a dungeon with villains and robbers ; but rather to forgive one of the 
Claudii, for the ſake of ſo many of 'the name as interceded for him, than 
out of hatred to one, to reject the prayers of ſo many. He added, that 
the People having fortunately recovered their liberty by their courage, 
there was now nothing wanting to the happineſs of the Republic, but the 
reſtoring of union between the two orders in the State, and that this 
would be beſt done by clemency. 5 

Many of the citizens were moved to pity by the intreaties and inter- 
ceſſions of Claudius. But Virginius on the other hand begged them to have 
compaſſion for him and his daughter, and to have regard to the prayers, 
not of the Claudian family which had tyrannized over them, but of Virgi- 
»a's relations, three Tribunes, who being created for the ſuccour of the 
— ang in their neceſſity to receive fuccour from them. Virginius 
prevailed, 

Appius died in priſon before the day came for his trial ; and Dionyſus 
tells us, that tho? the Tribunes gave out that he had ſtrangled himſelf, it 
was much ſuſpected that he had been diſpatched by their orders. Livy, 
without mentioning a word of the Tribunes, barely relates, that Appins, 
to _ the infamy of a publick puniſhment, put an end to his own life 
in priſon, 

The trial of Sp. Oppius, one of the Plebeian Decemvirs, followed next. 
Numitorius, Virginia's uncle (who was now a Tribune) proſecuted him, 
as an accomplice of Appius, whoſe injuſtice in her affair he had not oppoſed, 
tho” at that time in Rome, Nor was this the only crime laid to his * 

ve- 
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Y. of R. 304 A veteran, who had ſerved 27 years, and had been eight times 
Bel J. with military rewards, ſtripping off his robe, expoſed his ſhoulders, 
* which had been torn with rods by the Decemvirs Lictors; and he offered 
to ſubmit himſelf to the ſame treatment again, if Oppius could aſſign any 
reaſon for his cruelty. The accuſed was condemned by the unani. 
mous ſuffrages of the People; he was thrown into priſon, and Dionyj,, 
tells us, that he died there the very ſame day. The other eight Decem. 
virs fought their _ in flight, and baniſhed themſelves. Their effect; 
were confiſcated and fold, and the produce carried by the ors into 
the public treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the inſtrument employ d by Appi- 
us to get Virginia into his power, was condemned to death; but as he laid 
all the crime upon Appius, Virginius was contented with his exile, in con- 
ſideration that the wretch had acted in compliance with the will of a Magi. 
ſtrate from whom he could have no appeal. 

Thus was revenge taken for the innocent blood of the unfortunate V. 
nia, whole death, (like that of Lucretia, ) procured liberty to the Roman 
cople. 

ho? the proviſions of the Decemvirs was owned to be uſt ; yet the 
Senate could not help being under ſome Conſternation at the death and 
exile of ſo many members of their body. Neither was it poſſible to fore- 
ſee what bounds the Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely united with the two 
Conſuls, would put to their revenge: They ſeemed to be ſo many new 
Decemvirs, who were going to re-eſtabliſh the late tyranny. Duilius, 
who was one of the Tribunes, but more moderate than the reſt, dif 
the fears of the Senate by this public declaration, Enough, /aid be, has 
«© been done for the Security of our liberty, and the puniſhment of our 
«« enemies. During the remainder of this year, I will not ſuffer, that any 
t perſon be proſecuted or impriſoned for paſt faults, which being already 
«« explated, ought therefore to be no longer remembered.“ 
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CH A P. XXX, 


$. I. The Conſuls take the field, Valerius defeats the Equi and Volſci, and 
Horatius the Sabines. Nevertheleſs the Senate, being diſſatisfied with 
their too popular adminiſtration, and being eſpecially moved by a ſpeech of 
C. Claudius, who inveighs bitterly againſt them, rejef their petition for a 
triumph. Hereupon they apply to the People, and obtain of them, by means 
of the Tribunes, what the Senate had refuſed. F. II. The Tribunes form a 
deſign of getting themſelves perpetuated in the Tribuneſvip, and Horatius 


— 
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and Valerius in the Conſulate. Duilius diſliking this project of his Collegue: 
contrives to defeat that part of it which related tothe Conſuls, by engaging 
theſe to declare publickly, that they will not hold over after their year is er- 
pired, though the People ſhould defire it. He then holds the Aſſembly fo 
electing Tribunes ; and by bis influence, joined with the Senate's, five new 
ones are choſen ;, after which, finding that be cannot prevail with the Tribe: 

j0 
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to fill the other five places with new Magiſtrates, be diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, N 
referring tbe NY of the whole number of ten Tribunes to the five al- 
ready elected. ſe five, among thoſe they aſſociate with them in their 
ofice, name two Patricians. - (Lartius Herminius and T. Vitginius are 
choſen Conſuls). TREBONTUs ASPER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly 
after gets a Law paſſed, A the Tribunes the practice of Cooptation. 
F. III. The next year (when M. Geganius and C. Julius are Conſuls) 
produces nothing remarkable. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of T. Quinctius 
Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius) the old diſſentions are renewed ; inſo- 
much that though the Equi and Volſci, taking advantage of theſe diſorders, 
ravage the country to the very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the ne- 
ceſſary levies of Troops to repulſe them: But Quinctius gets the better of this 
oppoſition, by a ſpeech he makes to the People. The Conſuls rout the enemy 
and make a great ſlaughter of them. F. IV. The Roman People diſhonour 
—_— by a judgment they give in a cauſe referred to their arbitration 
by t 


cities of Ardea and Aricia. 
5. I. ND now the main affair of the Republic was to revenge Y. of R. 304. 
herſelf of her Enemies abroad, who had taken advantage Bef. J. C. 4s 
of her late inteſtine diviſions and anarchy to invade and pil- 6oConſulſbip. 
lage the Roman territory. Valerius was appointed to march 
againſt the united forces of the Æqui and Volſci, and Horatius againſt the 
Sabines, But before the Conſuls left Rome the two laſt tables of laws, 
which had not yet been eſtabliſhed in due form, received the proper 
ſanction, and, being engraven in braſs, were fixed up in the Forum. 
Each Conſul obtained a compleat victory. Nevertheleſs the Senate be- 
ing diſſatisfy d with theſe Magi on account of their exceſſive popu- 
larity, and the little regard they had ſhewn for the honour or intereſt of 
their own order (even leſs than the Tribunes) decreed only one day's /up- 
#ications (or ſolemn thankſgivings) in the name of both; but the People, 
of their own motion, prolonged the ceremony all the next day. 
In the mean time, the Generals returned and appeared with their legions Liv. B. z. 
in the Campus Marcius; and hither they ſummoned the Senators. Ot this 
kveral of the chief among them very much complained, as if the Senate 
was held in the midſt of arms, with a view to keep it in awe. The Con- 
luls hereupon removed the Aſſembly to the Flaminian Meadows, and there 
preſented their petition for a TR1vuMen. Many of the Fathers ſtood u 
and warmly oppoſed their ſt; but C. Claudius eſpecially ſpoke wh | 
great bitterneſs on this fon way Directing his ſpeech to the Conſuls, | 
Did you not ſolemnly promiſe us, ſaid he, that the abdication of the D. Hal. B. 17. 
** Decemvirs ſhould be followed by a general pardon ? And yet no ſooner 
had we obliged thoſe Magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, but ſome of 
them were murdered, and others conſtrained to baniſh themſelves from 
their country to ſave their lives. Appius, the head of the Claudiax 
family, the chief of the Decemvirs, was ſtrangled in priſon, without 
the leaſt form of juſtice, and without ſo much as being heard in the 
3 e Aſembly 
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Y. of R. 304. % Aſſembly of the left moved to pity by the tears and deſolation 
erved ſo well of the Republic, they ſhould have 
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Claudius was one of them. Though he had always been averſe to the Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, yet he could never pardon the two Canſuls for 
having delivered up his nephew to the fury of the Tribanes. With 
vehemence he cried out to the People, that it was over the Senate, _— 
over the enemy that the Conſuls defared to triumph; that they ſaught a re- 
ward for a particular favour done to the Tribune, not for any worthy deed, 

any real merit; thut the Commons had no right whatſoever to beſtow th: 
honours of the Txxomen ; that this was a prerogative which belonged to 
the Senate only; and that the Republic would never be free and quiet any 
longer than while the two Orders in the State forbore to incroach upon the 
rights and privileges of each other. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the People decreed the TI, 
UMPH to the Conſuls; and that it was afterwards thought a legal one may 
be well concluded from its having a in the Capitoline Faſt. 

$. II. THE Tribunes did not 'ftop here. 2 — they had in the 
Commonwealth by their good — with the two Conſuls, en- 
couraged them to form the deſign of getting themſelves continued in the Tri 
buneſhip after the expiration of their year ; another conſpiracy againſt the 
Public liberty, little different from that of the Decemvirs. But to prevent 
any ſuſpicion that their aim was to 'make themſelves ſole maſters of the 
Government, they were alſo for having the People continue Valerius and 
Horutius in the Conſulate. 

They alledged that all the Senators had entered into a plot againſt the 
rights and immunities of the People; and that the new laws would be 1 
great danger of being annulled, if, before they were ſolidly eſtabliſhed, other 
Conſuls of quite contrary diſpoſitions to thoſe of the preſent ſhould be 
choſen to the Government. 

By good fortune for the Republic, there happened to be one Tribune cf 
ſo much moderation and ability, as to bring this ambitious project to no- 
thing. It was the ſame Duilius who had lately put a ſtop to the profecut- 
ons againſt the adherents of the Decemvirs. He repreſented to the two 
Conſuls, that the People's liberty was gone, if the high Offices of the Re- 


public were truſted above a year in the ſame hands. Yalerivs and Hora! 
| 2 gave 


Livy, B. z. 
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ye him their word, that they would — of a continuance in V. of R. 304. 
92 Conſulate. Duilius, to make the more ſure of them, aſked them pub- — l 
lickly, and in a full Aſſembly, what reſolution they would take, if the 
Roman People, in conſideration of their good ſervices in the reſtoration 
of the public liberty, ſhould think fir to continue them in their dignity. 
Both of them dechared, that for the preſervation of the ſame liberty, they 
would refuſe any prolongation of the ſovereign power, as being contrary 
to the laws. Duilius having got this declaration from them, gave them 
raiſes, which were a kind of new tie upon them, and at the ſame 
time ſerved to prejudice the * againſt the deſigns of the other Tri- 
bunes. Duilius then held the Aſſembly for chuſing Tribunes ; it was his 
right to preſide in it, and upon this occaſion he acted in concert with the 
Senate, By means of their credit and the union of their followers, five 
new Tribunes were quickly choſen, in ſpite of the cabals of the old ones, 
Theſe latter uſed all their endeavours to . rhe other five vacant places 
filled with five of their number; and by their influence and management, 
they ſo far prevailed, as to hinder any of the other candidates from having 
the neceſſary number of voices. Duilius nevertheleſs carried his point, by 
referring the nomination of the five Tribunes yet wanting to the five actu- 
ally choſen, according to the direction of a law, which expreſly provided, 
that, / upon a day of election the full number of Tribunes could not be choſen, Livy, B. ;. 
theſe who were elected ſhould bave power to name their Collegues, He then 
diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, depoſed himſelf, and the new Tribunes entered 
upon the exerciſe of their office. h 
Their firſt buſineſs was to name their Collegues, among whom every 
body was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee S. Tarpeius and A. Æternius, both Pa- 
ricians, old Senators, and even Conſulars'z which was directly contrary 
to the inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip, which admitted none but Plebeians. 
There is no accounting for ſo extraordinary an event, unleſs we will look 
upon thoſe two Patricians as deſerters from their order, who had got them- 
ſelves adopted into Plebeian families to capacitate them to be raiſed to a 
Magiſtracy which had the greateſt ſhare in the Government, But this is 
only a conjecture z hiſtory gives us no authority for it. Livy, on the 
contrary, inſinuates that the five firſt Tribunes followed the intentions of the 
Senate in the choice of their Collegues : And perhaps the Senators foreſeeing 
what fatal conſequences muſt follow to the public liberty, if the fame Tri- 
bunes were perpetuated in their office, privately joined with Duilius to get 
lome Patricians into the Tribuneſhip, with intent to counterbalance the power 
of the Plebeian Tribunes, and, in the election for the enſuing year, keep 
them from renewing a propoſal, which was looked upon as a ſtep to the. 
deſtruction of the Public Liberty. | 
The Conſuls choſen in the room of Valerius and Horatius, were Lartius y of x. 30s. 
Hermizius and T. Virginius. Theſe Magiſtrates being no zealots for ei- Beſ. J. C. 447. 
ther party, their Government was entirely pacific, But L. Trebonius, one of 61Conſulſhip. 
the Tribunes, extremely angry at the management of Duilius, (in the late 
clection of Tribunes) which had opened a way for Patricians into that 
Vor. I. Aaa College 
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I. of R. Jog. College, made heavy complaints of it to the People. He himſelf en- 
Bel ente ticely up, during the vcd year, to croſs the Senate Livy thing, 
* ,  Whence he acquired the Sirname of Aer. And in order to revent, 

for the future, any Tribunes, (gained over by the Senate) from doing as 
Duilius had done, he propoſed a law which he got paſſed, and which 
Livy, B. % from his name was called Lex Trebonia, by which it was ordained, That 
whoever ſhould hereafter hold the Comilia for elefting Tribunes of the Com. 
mons, ſhould not difſotve the Aſſembly till the number of TEN Tribunes wa; 
compleated by the votes of the People. This decree took from the Tribunes 
that were firſt choſen, the right of naming their Collegues, which the Ro. 
mans in thoſe days called Co-optatio. 
v. of R. 306, F. III. M. GEGANIUS' and C. Teilius ſucceeded Herminius and 
Bef J. C. 446. Virginius in the Conſulate. The People began now to complain, and 
62 Conſulſnip. not without cauſe, that the young Patricians treated them injuriouſly ; and 
though the graver and wiſer part of the Senate did not approve of the 
haughty and outragious behaviour of thoſe youths, yet they would not 
abandon them to the fury of the Tribunes. They thought it better, fays 
Livy, if the bounds of equity muſt be tranſgreſſed, and one party muſt 
over-bear the other, that their own People ſhould have the aſcendant : S0 
difficult a matter is it to act with moderation in the maintenance of liberty, 
every one, under pretence of levelling, exalting himſelf in proportion as 
he lowers another. While men are endeavouring to get free from the fear 
of others, they make themſelves be feared ; to avoid oppreſſion, they op- 
reſs; as if there was a neceſſity that we muſt either do injuſtice, or ſuſ- 


K. 

The Conſuls found means to quiet the cabals of the Tribunes on this oc. 
caſion without employing invectives againſt them, or ſuffering the Majeſty 
of the Senate to be offended. There was neither contention at home nor 

v. of R. 307. war abroad when they reſigned the faſces to ® T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
Beſ. J. C. 445+ Agrippa Furius. But this calm did not laſt long. The young Nobles 
2 could not forbear inſulting the Plebeians, nor theſe ſubmit to be inſulted, 
N The aggreſſors were cited to appear before the People; fierce contentions 
and ſcuffles always followed. The report of theſe new diſſentions were to 
the Aqui and Volſci as the ſignal for taking arms. They aſſembled their 
forces, fell firſt upon the Latme territory, and meeting with no reſiſtance 
advanced ſo near to Rome as to drive off the cattle that were grazing before 
the A/quiline gate. The Conſuls would have raiſed troops to repulſe theſe 
invaders, but the People at the inſtigation of their Tribunes refuſed to liſt 
themſelves Hereupon the Conſul Qvindtius, a man illuſtrious by ſeveral 
victories, reſpected for the purity of his manners, and the wiſdom of his 
counſels, having convened a general Aſſembly of the People, ſpoke to 

them to this effect. 5 

«. Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, of any crime by me com- 
« mitted, it is yet with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I appear 
in your Aſſembly. You have ſeen it—Poſterity will know it—In 


the fourth Conſulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the Aqui and Volſci 961 
« a match 
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« a match for the Hernici alone) came in arms to the very gates of Rome, V. of R. 307. 


« and went away again unchaſtiſed. The courſe of our manners indeed, Bef. J. g. 448. 


« and the ſtate of our Affairs have long been ſuch, that I had no reaſon ©3 


« to preſage much but could I have imagined, that ſo great an 
« ignominy, would have befallen me this year, ,L would by death or baniſh- 
« ment af all other means had failed) have avoided the ſtation I am now 
« in, What? Might Rome then have been taken, if thoſe men who were 
« at our had not wanted courage for the attempt? Rome taken, 
« while I was Conſul !—— Of honours I had ſufficient=Of life enough 
« more than enough. I ſhould have died in my third Conſulate. * 
« But who are they that our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe? the Conſuls 
« or you, Romans ?. If woe are in fault, depoſe us, us yet more ſe- 
« yerely. If you are to blame may neither nor men puniſh 
« your faults! only may you repent. | | 
« No, Romans, the confidence of our enemies, is not owing to 
« their courage, or to their belief of your , cowardice: They have 


been too often vanquiſhed not to know both themſelves and you. Diſ- 


« cord, diſcord is the ruin of this city. The eternal diſputes between the 
« Senate and the People are the ſole cauſe of our, misfortunes. While we 
« will ſet no bounds to our domination, nor you to your liberty; while you 
« impatiently endure Patrician Magiſtrates, and we Plebeian, our ene- 
« mies take „grow elated and preſum : | 1 
« In the name of the immortal Gods, what is it,: Romans, you would 
« have? You deſired Tribunes ; for the ſake of peace we granted them, 
« You were eager to have Decemvirs; we conſented to their creation. 
« You grew weary of theſe Decemvirs; we obliged them to abdicate, 
« Your hatred purſued them when reduced to be private men; and we 
« ſuffered you to put to death or baniſh Patricians of the firſt rank in the 
Republic. You. infiſted upon the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip 3; we 
yielded. We quietly ſaw Conſuls of your own faction elected. You 
« have the protection of your Tribunes, and the privilege of appeal: 
« the Patricians are ſubjected to the decrees of the Commons: under pre- 
« tence of equal and imparnal laws, you have invaded our rights; and 
« we have ſuffered it, and we till ſuffer it. When ſhall we ſee an 
« end of diſcord? When ſhall we have one intereſt, and one common 
country? Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew leſs temper than we 
under our defeat. When you are to contend with ug, you can ſeize the 
* Aventine hill, you can poſleſs yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. The ene- 
my is at our gates, the A/quilize is near being taken, and no body ſtirs 
* to hinder it. But againſt us you are valiant, againſt us you can arm 
** with all diligence, Come on then, beſiege the Senate-Houſe, make a 
camp of the Forum, fill the jails with our chief Nobles; and when you 
have atchieved theſe glorious exploits, then at leaſt fally out at the X/qui- 
ine gate with the ſame fierce ſpirits againſt the enemy. Does your reſo- 
tion fail you for this? Go then, and behold from our walls your lands 
** ravaged, your houſes plundered and in flames, the whole country laid 
Aaa 2 e waſte 
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Y. of R. 307. 6 waſte with fire and ſword. Have you any thing here to repair theſe 
Bef. F.C. 445. % damages? Will the Tribunes make up your loſſes to you? They 
63Confulltip. give you words as many as you pleaſe ; bring impeachments in abun. 
« dance againſt the prime men in the State z heap laws upon laws ; Af. 
«« ſemblics you ſhall have without end: But will any of you return the 
% richer from thoſe Aſſemblies? Extinguiſh, O Romans, theſe fatal di- 
« viſions ; generouſly break this curſed inchantment, which 'keeps you 
« buried in a ſcandalous inaftion, Open your eyes, and confider the 
c management of thoſe ambitious men, who, to themſelves powerful 
« in their party, ſtudy nothing but how they may foment diviſion in the 
« Commonwealth. If you can but ſummon up your former courage, if 
«« you will now march out of Rome with your Conſuls, there is no pu- 
« niſhment you can inflict which I wilt not ſubmit to, if I do not in a few 
« days drive thoſe pillagers out of our territory. This terror of war, 
« (with which you ſeem to be ſo grievouſly ſtruck) ſhall quickly be te. 
« moved from Rome to their own cities.“ 85 | 
Never, fays Las; were the People more pleaſed with the flatter- 
ing ſpeeches of a Tribune, than they were with the reproachful one of 
this generous Conſul. The Senate was no leſs charmed with his conduct; 
the wiſeſt and moſt eminent men of that body declared, that other Confuls 
had either betrayed the dignity and rights of the Senate, to win favour 
with the People, or, þy the rough imprudent meaſures they had taken to 
keep the People under, had only exaſperated them to a higher pitch: But 
that Quinfius, without forgetting the honour of the Senate, had wiſely ſuit- 
ed his diſcourſe to the times, and had ſhewn that he had nothing at heart 
but the union of the two orders, and the majeſty of the Roman name. 
The Conſuls and Tribunes, the Senate People, concurred unani- 
mouſly in taking arms. The contention now was, who ſhould a 
moſt firward. All the youth offered themſelves in crowds to be nne 
The levies were quickly made; each cohort choſe its Centurions, and two 
Senators were placed at the head of it; and all this was done with ſo much 
diligence and expedition, that that very day the enſigns were brought out of 
the treaſury by the Quæſtors into the Campus Martius, and the army marched 
ten miles on its way. The next day the Conſuls came in fight of the enemy, 
and the day following gave them battle. The Aqui and Volſci fought with 
great courage and reſolution, but victory declared for the Romans. The 
rſt 


advantage gained was by the Roman cavalry under S. Sulpitius, one 
of the Conſuls Lieutenants. They put the enemies horſe to the rout, and 
then falling upon the main body of their infantry, both terrify*d and diſor- 
dered it. Quinctius (who commanded the right wing of the Romans) ſoon 
after forced the Volſci, who faced him, to give ground. But Agrippa Fu- 
rius in the left wing met with a more obſtinate reſiſtance from the Aqui. 
Impatient of being leſs ſucceſsful than the other Generals, he ſnatched ſome 
of the enſigns from the officers who bore them, and threw them into the 
midſt of the enemies battalions. this he turned the ſcale in his favour. 
His ſoldiers by the vigorous effort they made to recover thoſe —_— 
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dered the victory compleat on the ſide of the Romans. The Conſuls inſtant- V. of R. 307. 


y marched to the enemy's m_ entered it without oppoſition, and found 
there, beſide thoſe effects which the Aqui and Volſci had carried off, out 3 
of the territory of Rome, a very rich booty. 

Livy remarks it, as a thing extraordinary, that the Conſuls at their re- 
turn, did not demand a triumph, nor the Senate make them the offer of one. 
He conjectures, that Quinctius and Furius were aſhamed to aſk, in recom- 
pence of one victory, an honour which the Fathers had refuſed to Valerius 
and Horatius, for the reward of two; leſt if they ſhould obtain their requeſt, 
ic might be thought that more regard was ſhew'd to perſons than to merit. 

g. IV. THIS would have been a glorious year for the Republic, if 
the Reman People had not diſhonoured themſelves by an iniquitous judg- 
ment in a cauſe that was referred to their deciſion, They were choſen at 


this time arbitrators in a diſpute between the inhabitants of Ardea and In Latium 


thoſe of Aricia, concerning a large tract of land, to which each of thoſe ci- 
ties laid claim. The tribes were aſſembled, the cauſe was heard, and the 
yotes were juſt going to be taken, when one Scaptius, a Roman, a very 
old man of the meaneſt of the People, deſired to ſpeak. He pre- 
tended to have known the diſtrict in queſtion about forty-ſeven years; 
that it formerly belonged to Corioli, and conſequently now to the Romans, 
who, he ſaid, ought therefore to make no ſcruple of ſeizing it. This mo- 
tion gave the Conſuls a great deal of concern, when they found it favour- 
ably liſtened to. They uſed their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the Peo- 
le from taking a ſtep which muſt caſt a blemiſh on the Roman probity : 
Bar they ſtrove in van; the People adjudged the territory to themſelves. 


C HAP. XXXL. 


F. I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate of M. Genucius and C. Cur- 
tius,) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Conſulſbip, and that 
the law probibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying may be 
repealed. Canuleius one of the Tribunes, declares to the Senate in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that he «vill conſtantly oppoſe all levies of troops, let the 
want of them be never ſo preſſing, till theſe conceſſions are made to the Peo- 
?le. F. II. C. Claudius in a private Aſſembly of the oldeſt Senators, moves 
to have recourſe to arms and violence, rather than yield to theſe demands. 
But T. Quinctius and the majority of the Aſſembly think it better to comply 
than come to a rupture with the People. Claudius bereupon, to binder 
the debaſing of the Conſulſhip, makes this new propoſal, that inſtead of Con- 

ls, a certain number of MILITARY T RIBUNES be choſen partly out of 
the Senate, and partly from among the Commons; and that theſe new Ma- 
Fiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. Tyis project being approved, 
the Senate is aſſembled, and the Tribunes are called to it, to give their 
reaſons in behalf of the new laws which they demand. Canuleius, inſtead 
of /peaking to the matter in hand, inveighs againſt. the Canſuls for 2 
ecret 
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ſecret Aſſemblies, from which Horatius and Valerius are excluded. 7, 
Conſul Genucius gives a ſatisfaFory anſwer to this complaint. After Va. 
lerius and Horatius have ſpoken in favour of the People, and Claudius 
againſt them, the Conſul's brother T. Genucius makes the propoſal which 
had been ſuggeſted by C. Claudius. In concluſion it is approved by Senate 
and People, and fix MILITARY TRIBUNES (three of each order) are 
take the place of two Conſuls. F. III. But when the day election comes, th, 
People will not give their voices to any but Patricians ; and only three Mi. 
litary Tribunes are elefted. Theſe are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on gt. 
count of ſome defect in their inauguration ; and two Conſuls (L. Papiriy 
and L. Sempronius) are elected to govern the Republic the remainder 
the year. F. IV. Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinctius Capi. 
tolinus (a fifth time Conſul ) and M. Geganius (a ſecond time) the Cyngor. 
SHIP is eſtabliſhed. 


$. I. Y the late victory fo ſuddenly obtained over the qui and 

Volſci, the People became ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and 

the need which the Senate had of them. This made them 

carry their * pretenſions farther than ever. They grew every 

Livy, B. 4. day more untraftable and more enterprizing. C. Canuleius, one of the 
Tribunes, propoſed, that by a decree of the People that law (in the 

twelve tables) which forbad Patricians to intermarry with Plebeians, 

ſhould be repealed. And, ſoon after, nine of the Tribunes moved, that 

v. of R. 308. by a new law Plebeians might be elected to the Conſulate. M. Genuciu 
Bef.7.C.444- and Caius Curtius, who were then Conſuls, thought to defeat theſe projet 
6g Confullii, by leading the People into the field. The Ardeates had revolted on ac- 
count of the unjuſt proceeding of the People of Rome in their affair, and 

it was ſaid, that the Veientes had begun hoſtilities. There was a rumour 

alſo, that the Aqui and Volſci were preparing to renew the war. Thele 

foreign wars were the Senate's uſual expedients. They ordered Troops to 

be raiſed with the ſame diligence as the laſt year. But then Canulews in 

the moſt peremptory manner proteſted, that, while he had breath, no |:- 

vies ſhould be made, unleſs the laws propoſed by him and his Collegues 

were firſt received. This ſaid, he ſtrait went out of the Senate-Houſe and 

convened the People. The Conſuls full of indignation inveighed bitterly 

againſt the Tribunes : They told the Conſcript Fathers, that they mult ab- 

ſolutely reſolve either to reſign their own authority, or aboliſh that Plebeias 
Magiſtracy. Our deliberations, /aid they, nay our eſtates, our lives de. 

« pend on the pleaſure of the Tribunes; they do whatever they will, in thok 

« tumultuous aſſemblies, where paſſion and fury have a greater ſway than 

« reaſon and juſtice, And what a deteftable project is this of C. Canuleiu:? 

« He is for uniting, by a ſhameful mixture, the blood of the illuſtrious 


According to Tacitus, (Annal. B. 11.) the Confuls had hitherto enjoyed. 
the People obtained this year the right of = Plutarch attributes the choice of the Quz: 
naming the Quaſtors, a prerogative which tors to the People, from Pop/ice/a's time. 


I « Nobility 
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« Nobility with that of the Plebeians. If he brings this about, thoſe who V. of N. 308. 
« are born of marriages ſo contrary to our laws, will hardly know from Bet. 7. C:444- 
« what families they deſcend, what facrifices they ought to join in, and 64 Conſulſnip. 


« whether they are of the body of the People or Patricians, And as if 
« it was not enough to confound all diſtinction of birth, and to break thro? 
« all rights both divine and human, the Collegues of Canuleius, thoſe other 
« diſturbers of the public quiet, have the is to lift their eyes to the 
« yery Conſulſhip itſelf. We are now juſt on the point of ſeeing that great 
« dignity fall a prey to the Canuleii and the Icilii. But let thoſe new men 
« be aſſured, that the Gods, protectors of this Empire, will never ſuffer it; 
and that we ourſelves will rather die a thouſand deaths, than bear fo 
great an infamy.”. | 

While the Conſuls were thus animating the Senate againſt the Tribunes, 
the Tribunes were incenſing the People againſt the Senate. Curtius and Ge- 
xcius repairedto the Aﬀembly. <+ What an inſult upon us, cried Canuleius, 
« is this! If we are not fo rich as the Patricians, are we not Citizens 
« of Rome as well as they? Inhabitants of the ſame country? Members 
« of the ſame community? The nations bordering upon Rome, and 
even ſtrangers more remote are admitted not only to marriages with 
« us, but to what is of much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
« Are we, becauſe we are Commoners, to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ? 
And when we demand that the People may be free to beſtow their offi- 
ces and dignities on whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unreaſon< 
« able or new? Do we claim more than their original inherent right? 
What occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the univerſe was falling to 
« ruin ? (They were juſt going to lay violent hands upon me in the Senate- 
« houſe.) What? muſt this Empire then be unavoidably overturned, muft 
« Rome of neceflity fink at once, if a Plebeian, worthy of the office, 
« ſhould be raiſed to the Confſulſhip ? The Patricians, I am perſuaded, 
« if they could, would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
« offends them to ſee that you breath, that you ſpeak, that you have the 
« ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make a Commoner a Conſul would be, 
« ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. Numa Pompilius, however, without 
being ſo much as a Roman citizen, was made King of Rome. The el- 
der Tarquin, by birth not even an Halian, was nevertheleſs placed u 
on the throne. Servius Tullius, the fon of a captive woman (no | 
« knows who his father was) obtained the Kingdom as the reward of his 
* wiſdom and virtue. In thoſe days no man in whom virtue ſhined con- 
ſpicuous was rejected or deſpiſed on account of his race and deſcent. 
And did the ſtate proſper the leſs for that? Were not thoſe ſtrangers 
the v. ry beſt of all our Kings? And ſuppoſing now that a Plebeian 
++ ſhould have their talents and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to govern 
us? Muſt we rather chuſe ſuch Governours as the Decemvirs? Thoſe 
excellent Magiſtrates, I think, were moſtly Patricians. 

But we find, that upon the abolition of the regal power, no Com- 
* moner was choſen to the Conlulate.. And what of that? Before Nums's 
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Y. of R. 308. << time there were no Pontifices in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days 
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there was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the People into Claſſes and Centuries, 
Who ever heard of Conſuls before the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud? 
Dictators, we all know, are of modern invention; and fo are the of. 
ces of Tribunes, /Ediles, Quzſtors. Within theſe ten years we have 
made Decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done by 
what has been done before? That very law forbidding marriages of Pa. 
tricians with Plebeians, is not that a new thing ? Was there any ſuch 
Law before the Decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt ſhameful one it is in 
a free State, Such marriages, it ſeems, will taint the pure blood of 
the Nobility. Why, if they think fo, let them take care to match 
their ſiſters and daughters with men of their own fort. No Plebeian wil 
do violence to the daughter of a Patrician. Thoſe are exploits for our 
prime Nobles. There is no need to fear that we ſhall force any body 
into a contract of marriage. But to make an expreſs Law to prohibit 
marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, what is this, but to ſhew the u- 
moſt contempt of us, and to declare one part of the community to be 
impure and unclean ? Why don't they lay their wiſe heads together to 
hinder rich folks from matching with poor ? 

« They talk to us of the confuſion there will be in families, if this 
Statute ſhould be repealed. I wonder they don't make a Law again 
a Commoner's living near a Nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 
is going, or being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the fame 
market- place. They might as well pretend, that theſe things make 
confuſion in families, as that 3 will do it. Does not every 
body know that the children will be ranked according to the quality of 
the father, let him be Patrician or Plebeian? In ſhort, it is manileſt 
enough, that we have nothing in view but to be treated as men and 
citizens; nor can they who oppoſe our demand have any motive to do 
it, but the love of domineering. 

« would fain know of you Conſuls and Patricians, is the ſovereign 
power in the People of Rome or in you? I hope you will allow, that 
the People can at their pleaſure either make a Law, or repeal one. And 
will you then, as ſoon as any Law is propoſed to them, pretend to lit 
them immediately for the war, and hinder them from giving their ſuffrages 
by leading them into the field ? 

« Hear me, Conſuls: Whether the news of the war you talk of be 
true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour ſpread abroad for nothing but 
a colour to ſend the People out of the City; I declare, as Tribune, that 
this People, who have already fo often ſpilt their blood in our country's 
cauſe, are again ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if they may 
be reſtored to their natural rights, and you will no longer treat us like 
ſtrangers, in our own country. But if you account us unworthy of your 
alliance by intermarriages, if you will not ſuffer the entrance to tht 
chief offices in the State to be open to all perſons of merit indifferent!y, 
but will confine our choice of Magiſtrates to the Senate alone, Talk ot 
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« wars as much as ever you pleaſe ; paint in your ordi 
« league and power of our enemies ten times more dread 


« whom you are nevertheleſs indebted for all your victories, ſhall never 
« more inliſt themſelves 3 not a man of them ſhall take arms, not a man of 
« them ſhall expoſe his life for imperious Lords, with whom he can nei- 
« ther ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private life have any alliance by 
« marriage.” 

After long ſpeeches made on both ſides, the Conſuls and Tribunes fell 
to altercation. Canuleius aſked one of the Conſuls what reaſon could be 


aſſigned, why a Plabeian might not attain to the Conſulſhip. Are you 


« then to learn, replied the Conſul, that Plobeians have no auſpices, and 
© cannot take them? Do you not know that this was one of the reaſons 
+ which induced the Decemvirs to forbid by the laws of the twelve Ta- 
« bles all unequal marriages, that the auſpices might be taken only by 
« Patricians, whoſe birth ſhould be pure and without mixture? So that the 
Prieſthood and the Conſulſhip are equally reſtrained to that order. 
This anſwer was ſolid, and built upon the original eſtabliſhment of 
their religion and laws. | But it only ſerved to exaſperate the People, as if 
by ſuch reaſons it was meant to reproach them, that they were not accepta- 
ble to the Gods, and were unworthy, thro” the baſeneſs of their birth, to 
be initiated into facred myſteries. | | 
The fury of the multitude roſe to ſuch a height, that the Senate found 
neceſſary to let Canueius's law concerning marriages paſs, and they 
hoped that this conceſſion would induce the other Tribunes to give over en- 
wely the purſuit of the law relating to the Conſulſhip, or at leaſt to ſuſ- 
it till the concluſion of the war: But their hope proved vain : The 
ribunes, tho* the alarm from abroad daily increaſed, til] oppoſed the 
muſters, and puſhed their point with the ſame zeal as before: Nay, they 
ill publickly bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oath not to deſiſt from 
their enterprize, even tho they ſhould by any arguments be brought to alter 
— of the reaſonableneſs of it. 
$. 11. THESE violent proceedings greatly diſtreſs d the Conſuls. They 
ay plainly that they mult yield the victory either to the Commons at home, 
or to the enemy abroad. They held private councils at their own houles, 
with the Senators of their party. C. Claudius the Decemvir's uncle, and 
vho had received from his anceſtors an hereditary hatred, as it were, to 
the faction of the People, ſpoke firſt, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Senate ſhould rather have recourſe to arms, than yield the dignity of 
le Conſulſhip to the People; and that without diſtinction they ought to 
eat as public enemies all perſons, let them be private men or Magiſtrates, 
ho ſhould go about to change the form of the Government. But the two 
2%in7ii, who abhorred all thoughts of ſhedding Roman blood, put the 
in mind of the ſolemn engagement they had entered into with the 
Von ons to hold the perſons of the Tribunes ſacred and inviolable, and 
Vol. I. B b b they 


diſcourſes the V. of R. 308. 
than you do Bef. J. C. 4d. 
« now 3 I declare that this People whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to S Conſullti 
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v. of R. 208; they adviſed them rather to yield up part of their prerogatives, than run the 


— = ung hazard of a civil war. | 

64 p. All the reſt of the Aſſembly declared themſelves of his opinion. C. 
Claudius riſing up again: I yield, ſaid be; the ſentiment of fo many 
«© wiſe and worthy men is not to be contradicted: But ſince you think f 
e proper to admit Plebeians into the Government, let us endeavour to (4. 
c tisfy this reſtleſs People, without: debaſing the Majeſty of the Conſul- 
« ſhip. And in order to reconcile two things that ſeem ſo oppoſite, 1 
+ propoſe that inſtead of Conſuls, we elect ſuch a number of Military 
« Tyribunes as ſhall be agreed upon, to be choſen one half out of the Se. 
« nate, the other from among the Plebeians, and that theſe Magi. 

D. Hal. B. 11. ( ſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. The People by this means 
«© will be ſatisfied 5 and the Conſulate in more-favourable times may re. 
« ſume its ancient Splendor and Majeſty. Great praiſes were given to 
Claudius; and the whole Aſſembly agreed to the propoſal. Then addreſ. 
fing his ſpeech to M. Genucius, firſt Conſul: In order to ſucceed in this 
« deſign, ſaid be, I would adviſe you to convene the Senate: ſend for the 
« Tribunes of the People, and, when the Aſſembly is formed, declare 
that you invite all who love their country to ſpeak. their minds freely 
<« with relation tothe new laws demanded by the People. Then gather 
« the opinions; and inſtead of beginning with T. Quint7ius, me, or an 
of the ancient Senators, begin with Valerius and Horatius. When 
« have delivered their ſentiments, then aſk ours. For my part I ſhal 
« declare my thoughts freely, and oppoſe the pretenſions of the Tribune: 
« with all my might, as indeed I think it my duty to do. But if you 
ce are willing to have Military Tribunes, let your brother T. Genucius make 
« the motion. He is the fitteſt Perſon to make it; and I can aſſure you, 
« jt wilt not be in the leaſt ſuſpected if it comes from him.” 

All approved of this Scheme. The Conſuls ſoon after convened. the &. 
nate; and when they had recommended concord and moderation to the 
Aſſembly, invited the Tribunes to give their reaſons in behalf of the nes 
laws. Canuleius inſtead of ſpeaking to the matter in queſtion, ran wholly 
into bitter complaints againſt the two Conſuls, for holding ſecret Aſſem. 
blies, from which, he ſaid, all the Senators who were friends to the People 
had been excluded, and particularly Valerius and Horatius, than whom there 
were not wiſer men, nor men of more merit in the Republic. 

The Conſul Genucius replied, that they had indeed aſſembled ſome of the 
older Senators, but only to conſult with them, whether it would be better in- 
ſtantly to propoſe the new laws to the Senate, or to defer it till the end of the 
campaign: That if they did not invite Valerius and Horatius to that council 
it was purely to avoid making the People ſuſpect that theſe Senators had 
changed their party. And to convince you, added Genucius, that m 
« Collegue and I are impartial, we ſhall give you this proof of it. Tho 
it be the cuſtom for the Conſuls to aſk the opinions of the oldeſt Senators 
« firſt, yet, as you do not belicve them to be friends to the People, * 
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5 « will now change that method, and begin with Valerius and, Horatins,” V. of R. 308. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to Valerius he invited him to declare his opinion. Bef. J. C444. 
Valerius made a long preamble expatiating upon his own ſervices to the S4Conſulhp. 


[ Republic, and upon thole of his anceſtors. He then turned his panegy- 
t rick upon the People, and. recounted their merit. He added, that no 
, city could be called free, here the citizens. were not all upon an ity 
a with regard to rights and privileges; and that he ſaw no reaſon why the 
[ Plebeians ſhould be excluded from the Conſulate. However, he at the 
, ſame time declared, that he thought the conſideration of this affair ought to 
« be deferred to the end of the war ; and he exhorted the Tribunes of the 
4 People to deſiſt from their oppoſition to the levies. which the Conſuls de- | 
manded. On the other hand, he exhorted the Conſuls to make it their * 
- firſt buſineſs, as ſoon as the war ſhould be happily concluded, to procure 0 
0 a Senatus-con/ultum, for empowering the Aſſembly of the People to de- 1 
| cide upon the affair in queſtion; and he was for having the two parties C 
8 come immediately to a formal written agreement to do as he adviſed. Ho- 1 
* ratius, whoſe opinion was aſked next, ſpoke much to the ſame effect. 0 
e This advice raiſed a murmur in the Aſſembly, for it was not thorough- 3 
y ly liked either by thoſe who were againſt the law, or by thoſe who were is 
5 for it. The firſt were pleaſed with the motion for poſtponing the affair, but 9 
7 they could not digeſt the propoſal of W it after the end of the war. bt 
On the other hand, the favourers of the People, tho? glad to find that thoſe þ 
ul two eminent Senators held the law to be 3 were yet uneaſy at the 5 
10 thoughts of any delay in paſſing the Senatus-conjullum. 
a The Conſuls then aſked the opinion of C. Claudius, who was looked 
Ke upon as the main pillar and ſupport of the Patrician faction. He pro- 
lu, nounced with great ſpirit a ſtudied harangue againſt theſe new We ph 
of the People. He enumerated all their deviations from the excellent man- 
ad ners and inſtitutions of their forefathers, and concluded againſt ſuffering 
he the new propoſal to be brought into deliberation, either now, or at any 
a. time hereafter, 
ly Claudius ſpeech did not fail to produce a commotion in the Aſſembly. 
mM The Conſul M. Genucius, to put a ſtop to it, called upon his brother 
pe Titus to give his opinion. This Senator declared that it was with the greateſt 
cre concern he beheld the Commonwealth afflicted with two ſcourges at the 

lame time, a foreign war, and domeſtic feuds ; that he found there was no 
the avoiding one of two evils, the ſtrengthening of the enemy by a continua- 
m. tion of the inteſtine broils in the Republick, or the hurting of the conſtitu- 
the tion by new conceſſions to the People: That the caſe being ſo, he was of 
al, opinion rather-to yield up part of the prerogatives of the Nobility to the 
1a Plebeians, than abandon the territory of Rome to be ravaged by ſtrangers. 
m He added, gut ſince the ancient Senators are fo averſe to the thoughts 
ho of ſeeing the Conſular dignity in the hands of Plebeians, a medium may 
* perhaps he found to ſatisfy both parties. What if we ſhould ſuppreſs for 
by da time that dignity, and create, in the room of two Conſuls, ſix MILITARY 


* TRIBUNEsS, who ſhall have the fame functions and the fame authority ? 
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v. of R. 308. 
Liuy, B. 4. 
D. H. B. 11. 
Zonaras. 


v. of R. 309. 


Bef F.C. 443. 
1 Mil. Trib. 


D. Hal. ibid. 
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*: «© whether they will reſtore the Conſulſhip, or continue to ele Military 


De Rowan HieToRy. Bock II. 
ie Let three of the number be Patricians, and the other three be Pleþeizn, 
„ Next year the Senate and People may decide in a general Afembly 


6 1 bf wa * | 
his | (of which Claudius was the true author) was approved 
| wy" voices. T. Genucius had the praiſes both * the Senate * 
People for his happy thought; the Senators were glad to have excluded 
the Plebeians from a dignity which they hoped to re- eſtabliſſi with all itz 
erogatives in more favourable times; and the People, without diſturb. 
ing themſelves about an empty Name, could not contain their joy at ſe. 
ing themſelves at length admitted to ſhare in the government of t Com: 
monwealth. | | 

F. III. SOME days after, an A ſſembly was held for the election of theſe 
new Magiſtrates. Several of the chief Plebeiam, and eſpecially thoſe who 
had been Tribunes, appeared in the Forum cloathed in white, and follicit 
ed the People for their voices; but the multitude, ſatisfied with having 
it in their power to raiſe Plzbeians to the Government, would give their 
votes to none but Patricians, ſo that only three Military Tribunes were 
choſen, A. Sempronius Alratinus, L. Alttilius, and T. Cecilius or Clelius, 
„Where, adds Livy, ſhall we now find in any one man, that moderz- 
c tion, that equity, that greatneſs of ſoul, which were then univerſally 
« conſpicuous in a whole People? Dionyſius, on the contrary, imputes 
their behaviour on this occaſion, to nothing but that levity ſo natural to the 
multitude, in all ages andlations. 

But theſe new Magiſtrates were obliged to abdicate within three months 
after their election, upon account that C. Curtius, who had preſided at it, 
gave notice, that in taking the Auſpices, (a ceremony which always pre- 
ceded the elections of the curule Magiſtrates,) the due forms had not been 
ſtrictly obſerved. The Romans were very ſcrupulous in the leaſt circum- 
ſtances that concerned their religion; but perhaps the Patricians created 
this ſcruple only with a view to reſtore the Conſular Office. The Milin- 
ry Tribunes had no ſooner reſigned their authority, but an Inter- rex was 
named, that the Commonwealth might not remain without a Head. The 
main queſtion now was, whether Conſuls or Military Tribunes ſhould be 
appointed to the Government : The Senators failed not to declare for the 
former; the People at firſt for the latter: But as they knew themſelves re- 
ſolved to chuſe none but Patrician Governours, they ſoon grew indifferent, 
and the Tribunes themſelves choſe rather to proceed to an election where 
they could not be candidates, than to one where they were ſure to ſuffer the 
diſgrace of being rejected as unworthy. And thus by the joint conſent of 
the Senate and People, the * Inter- rex appointed Conſuls, for the remain- 
ing part of the year. L. Papirius Mugillanus, and L. Sempronius Atrat- 


* Livy makes the firſt Military Tribunes * D. Hal. ſays, that the Afembly of the 
to take place in the year 310. The Faſt. People choſe theſe Conſuls. 
Cap. in 309. 
u, 
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, brother to one of thoſe Patricians who had abdicated the Military I. of R. 3og. 
Tribuneſhip, were the perſons named. Bef. J. C. 443. 
Nothing conſiderable happened during the Government of the late Mi- 65 Conſullhip. - 
liary Tribunes, or during the preſent Conſulſnip. The union between 
the two orders in the Republick kept the neighbouring powers quiet; 
and even the Ardeates ſubmitted, and renewed their alliance with Rome, 
The Senate gave them good words concerning the reſtitution of their 
lands in due time; but they could not reverſe a decree of the People. 
$. IV. IN the following Conſulate of M. Geganius and T. Quinctius, M. of R. 310. 
the CENSORSHIP was erected. This new dignity, which at firſt ſeemed of 5e... Ct. 
but ſmall importance, became in time, by the power annexed to it, the 7 
pinnacle of honour, and the moſt formidable Magiſtracy in the Republic. 
As the ſpirit of conqueſt was what chiefly prevailed in this nation, King 
Servins Tullius, in order to have a ſure ſupply of men and money, decreed, 
25 has been already ſhewn, that every five years an enumeration ſhould be 
made of all the Roman citizens, with an exact valuation of every man's 
wealth, The Prince or Magiſtrate by this means could know immediate- 
ly how many inhabitants Rome had, that were capable of bearing arms, 
and what contributions might be raiſed for the expence of war. 
But the Conſuls, (almoſt continually employ'd in foreign wars) not ha- 
ving had leiſure in more than ſeventeen years to make that enumeration 
(which was called the Cenſus,) it was propoſed for the eaſe of the Conſuls, 
that two Magiſtrates ſhould be created, who, with the title of Czxsoss, 
— every five years take that general review of the whole Roman 
, 
The Tribunes, tho' always their guard againſt every thing offered 
by the Senate, did not oa the eſtabliſhment of this new Magiftracy. 
Nay they did not ſo much as demand that the Plebeiaus ſhould be allow'd 
a ſhare init. The reaſon of this might be, that they thought the powers 
and prerogatives of the Cenſorſhip would be inconſiderable, or that the 
Commons gained a ſufficient advantage by the diminution that was made of 
the Conſular authority, the conſtant object of their envy and emulation. 
Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the preceding year, were the 
firſt Cenſors; and this dignity was unanimouſly conferr'd upon them, to Ling, B. 3. 
make them amends for the ſhort duration of their Conſulate, which they © 
did not enter upon till after the abdication of the Military Tribunes. 
While the Conſuls performed the Cenſoria! functions, their whole buſi- 
neſs in that article had been to take an exact account of the names, eſtates, 
ages, and conditions of all the maſters of families, and the names and 
ages of their children and ſlaves, But as men generally ſtudy how to en- 
large their own authority, the Cenſorſhip was no ſooner diſmembered from 
the Conſulſhip, and made a diſtinct Magiſtracy, than the Cenſors began to 
take upon them the reformation of manners. The Senators and Knights 
in proceſs of time became ſubje& to their cenſure as much as the meaneſt 
of the People. 
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V. of R. 310. When the Cenſors made their general review, the citizens of all 
Bef.7.C. 442- ranks trembled at the ſight of their tribunal ; the Senator, through fear of 
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66 Conſulſhip. being expelled the Senate; the Knight, with apprehenſion of being 


deprived of the horſe which the Republic kept for him; and the Commoner, 
with dread of being removed from a higher tribe to a lower, or quit 
diſabled from giving his vote in the Aſſemblies, or condemned to pay , 
fine. So that this wholſome terror was the ſupport of the ſumptuary laws, 
the bond of concord, and as it were the guardian of modeſty and virtue, 


After the ſecond Panic war the Cenſors 
were always created out of ſuch perſons as had 
been Conſuls, though it ſometimes happened 
otherwiſe before. heir ſtation came in time 
to be reckoned more honourable than the Con- 
ſulſhip, though their authority in matters of 
State was not ſo conſiderable : And the . 
of the two offices were the ſame, only that 
the Cenſors were not allowed the Lictors to 
walk before them, as the Conſuls were. 


» Of Coins and Medals. 


The Cenſorſhip continued no than to 
the time of the Emperors, who rmed the 
ſame duty at their pleaſure : And the Havi 
family, 1. e. Yeſpafian and his ſons took 1 


pride (as Mr. Waker * obſerves) to be called 


Cenſors, and put this among their other title; 
upon their coin. Decius, Emperor, en. 
tered on a deſign of reſtoring the honour to a 
particular Magiſtrate, as heretofore, but with. 
out any ſucceſs +. Kenn. Autig. P. 2. B. 3. Cl.. 


+ Vide Trebell. Poll. in Decio. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


F. I. The Romans put an end to a civil war among the Ardeates. F. II. 


The next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius and Poſthumius ZEbutius, male th: 
Ardeates ſome amends for the wrongs the Romans had done them on occaf- 
on of their conteſt with the Aricians. This year proves a year of peace, a; 
does alſo the following year, when the Government 1s in the bands of C. 
Furius and M. Papirius. F. III. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate of Pro- 
culus Geganius and L. Menenius, « Roman Knight named Sp. Mzlius 
aſpires to the ſovereign power, Being a rich corn-merchant, he during « 

earth of proviſions wins the meaner ſort of people by a free diſtribution of 
corn, and ſome of their Tribunes by money. the cauſes great quantities of 
Arms to be brought into his bouſe by night. His deſigns are diſcovered by 
Minucius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the Conſulate of T. Quiactius 
Capitolinus (now a ſixth time Conſul) and Agrippa Menenius. Quinctius 
on this occaſion names bis brother Quinctius Cincinnatus DiFator, who ab- 
points Servilius Ahala 1 be his General of the Horſe. Mælius being ſun- 
moned to appear before the Difator*s Tribunal, and not obeying, is ſlain H 
Servilius. Three of the Tribunes, provoked at this aftion, ſtir up tit 
People to mutiny; and the Patricians, to pacify them, conſent Io the cres- 
tion of Military Tribunes for the next year. 


ſome part of the burden which had been annexed to thei! 
office, a neighbouring city found them new employment 
abroad. The Ardeates were involved in a civil war, cc. 

3 caſioned 


$. I. W HI LE the Conſuls were thus removing from themſclves 
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caſioned by a diſpute between two private citizens of Ardea, one of a no- M. cf R. 310, 


dle family, the other of a Plebeian, who had both fallen in love with the 665 nts: 


fame young woman. She herſelf was Plebeian, and her guardians were 
for giving her to a man of her own rank ; but her mother, an ambitious 
widow, was fond of matching her with a man nobly born. It became a 
rty quarrel, and roſe to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians left the City 
in great numbers, encamped on a hill in the neighbourhood, and from 
thence ſent out parties that pillaged and laid waſte the lands of the Nobi- 
lity. The mutineers were joined by the Volſci, and having choſe them- 
ſelves a Commander, named Cluilius, laid ſiege to Ardea. The Nobles 
applied to the Romans. The Senate ſent an Army to their relief, under 
che command of the Conſul Geganius, who inveſted the beſiegers, reduced 
them to ſurrender their arms, and made them paſs under the yoke. 


But though Geganius returned to Rome with all the glory of a Conqueror, Ly, B. 4. 


his triumph being attended with uncommon pomp and ſolemnity, yet his 
Collegue Titus Quinctius, who had continued in Rome, was for his 
admirable conduct in the civil government, and his impartiality in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, more eſteemed and reſpected than he. No body 
ever knew better than Quinctius how to temper ſeverity with mild- 
neſs, The Senators thought him ſometimes too ſevere to the People, and 
yet the People were perfectly ſatisfied with his goodneſs to them. It is 
ealy to imagine, that during ſuch a wiſe adminiſtration, the People did 
not think of changing the form of Government, and creating Military Tri- 
bunes | 


$. U. N FABIUS and Poſthumus Abutius, being choſen Conſuls v. of K. 37. 
for the new year, made it their buſineſs to bury in oblivion the remains of Bef. J. C. 441 
that infary which the Roman People had brought upon themſelves by the 67 Conſulſhig. 


unjuſt judgment formerly paſſed in relation to the Ardeates, They pre- 
vailed on the Senate to paſs a decree for ſending a colony of Romans to 
Ardea, to defend and re-people the city, much depopulated by the civil 
war, It was agreed, but ſecretly, for fear of the Tribunes, that no lands, 
except thoſe formerly in diſpute, ſhould be divided among the new colony, 
and even of thoſe only a ſmall part, and that the reſt ſhould be reſtored 
to the Ardeates. This was in reality a diſannulling of the judgment of the 
People by an act of power. And accordingly Agrippa Menenius, T. Clalius 
and M. Abutius, the Commiſſioners for making the diſtribution, were 
(after a fathful diſcharge of their truſt) cited to appear before the Peo- 
ple. But theſe three Patricians avoided the proſecution, by declaring 
themſelves Citizens of Ardea, and continuing there. 

The new year of C. Furius and M. Papirius was as peaceful as the fore- 


going; not but that ſome Tribunes of the Commons, always reſtleſs, en- per 7 | 
deavoured to revive the pretenſions of the People, relating to the 68 Conſulſhip. 


partition of the lands: They even threatned, according to their old cu- 
tom, to oppoſe the raiſing of ſoldiers : But as there were no wars then 
to be carried on, this menace was fruitleſs and deſpiſed, 
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The Rowan HisTory. Book II. 


S. III. ALL was quiet, when the next year, in the Conſulate of Procyly; 
Geganius and L. Menenius, there happened a dreadful famine, which o. 
P. caſioned ſeditions, by means whereof a private man had like to have gy 

poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power. The Senate imputed this ſcarcity of 
corn to the lazineſs and negligence of the Plebeians, who intoxicated with 
the ſeditious harangues of the Tribunes, were always ſauntering in the 
Forum, and inſtead of cultivating their lands, waſted their time in idle 
reaſonings about ſtate affairs. the other hand the multitude (who al. 
ways grumble at thoſe who are at the helm,) imputed the dearth intirely 
to the want of care in the Conſuls. At length the People, with the Senate's 
approbation, appointed L. Minucius, an active, prudent man, to be pri 
oral Purveyor and Superintendant of proviſions. Mimcius ſent his * 44 
to the neighbouring countries all round to buy corn; but with little ſucceſi 
A. Roman Knight, whoſe name was Sp. Mziius, one of the richeſt private 
men in the Commonwealth, had been beforehand with him at the marker 
in Hetruria, and had bought up moſt of the grain in that Province. 

Melins, yet more ambitious than rich, flattered himſelf, that in fo ge. 
neral a calamity the P would fell their liberty at an eaſy rate. Corn 
was every day diſtributed by his order among the meaner people and the 
poor; and by an extraordinary liberality (ever ſuſpected, and eſpe. 
Boy in a r ng made _ thoſe _ creatures whom he fed 
at his own expence. His houſe quickly became the place of e for the 
poor, the idle, thoſe who had — x Swe al by — ſuch 
as being deſtitute of all notions of honour or religion, would gladly ſer the 
Government quite ſubverted, provided they could but any way better their 
own circumſtances in the change. 

During this public calamity new Conſuls were choſen, - 7. Quinfiu 
8. Capitolinns and Agrippa Menenius ; but Minxucins was continued in his 
P' office. His commiſſion frequently obliging him, either by himſelf or his 
agents, to have ſome intercourſe with the emiſſaries of Malius, he found 
out, that this ambitious Knight under cover of that liberality, which drev 
crowds of People to his gate, formed A ſſemblies in his houte ; nay Min- 
N BY information, that great quantities of arms were often carried thither 

night. 

"He afterwards learnt that there was a conſpiracy laid to change the form 
of the Government; that Meælius aſpired to the Royalty; that the People 
were to take arms in his favour; and that even ſome Tribunes had con- 
{ſented to fell the publick liberty. | 

Minucius, having diſcovered the whole ſecret of this conſpiracy, imme- 
diately gave an account of it to the Senate. Heavy reproaches were thrown 
upon the Conſuls of the preceding year, and on thoſe of the preſent, for 
that ſo important a diſcovery ſhould be firſt made by the Purveyor General, 
whereas the Conſuls ought not only to have been acquainted with Meiinss 
wicked deſigns more early, but before this time to have puniſhed him. 
Quinctius replied, that as to the latter, the Conſuls were unjuſtly blamed; 
that they wanted neither courage nor reſolutionto puniſh ſo horrid an _ 
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bat that every body knew the Conſular Authority was in a manner nod: Tf R. 314. 
1t0 U 


hilated by the exceſſive Power uſur 
the People would put a ſtop to 


by the Tribunes ;. that an appea f.7.C.438. 
| proceedings againſt the guilty z and 70 Con 


that, if ever the buſineſs was brought before a general Aſſembly, Mzlius 
would infallibly eſcape from juſtice, by the favour of the multitude, who 
were devoted to him; that, in the preſent danger the Republick ſtood in 
need of a Magiſtrate, not only firm and reſolute, but above the laws; and 
that therefore he would name to the Diftatorſhip his brother L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, a man whoſe prudence and ſteady courage were anſwerable to 
that ſupreme authority. Cincinnatus would have declined the office, on 
account of his great age, being now paſt fourſcore; but the Conſuls and 


the whole Senate declaring that no 
ing upon his charging himſelf with 


man was ſo fit for it as he, and inſiſt- 
the care of the commonwealth in this 


critical juncture, he at length acquieſced, praying to the Gods, that the 
public weal might not ſuffer through his infirmities. 

He named Servilius Abala to be his General of the Horſe, and the next 
day placed guards in all parts of the city, as if ſome foreign enemy had 
been at the gates of Rome. This precaution ſurpriſed all who knew no- 


nd why a Dictator 
bent againſt him; and the 


of the conſpiracy 3 res * body enquired the reaſon of ſo ſtrange a 
> ould be named in the midſt of Peace. But 
Melius plainly ſaw, that he power of that ſupreme Magiſtrate was wholly 
re, to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aſſiſtance of 


the multitude, he was now more liberal and bountiful than ever. 
The Dictator, finding that nothing but a ſtroke of authority could cruſh 


ſo dangerous 


plot, cauſed his Tribunal to-be carried into the Forum, 


and aſcended it guarded by his Lictors armed with their axes. He then 
ſent Servilius, his Maſter of the Horſe, to cite Mælius to appear before 
him. Mzlius, ſurprized, and in doubt what courſe to take, delayed to 
obey, and ſought to make his eſcape, Servilius commanded a Lictor to 
arreſt him; which the Lictor having done, Malius cried out, that the 
Senate wanted to deſtroy him only out of jealouſy, and becauſe he had con- 


ſecrated his eſtate to the relief of the 


poor; he implored the aſſiſtance of 


the multitude, and conjured his friends not to ſuffer him to be murdered in 
their preſence, The People hereupon, encouraging one another, reſcued 
him out of the Lictor's hands. Mælius threw himſelf into the crowd, to 
eſcape ; but Servilius purſued him, overtook him, and with a ſtroke of his 
ford killed him out- right. Then, all ſprinkled with the blood of the ſlain, 
te preſented himſelf before the Dictator ; «+ Mzlius (/aid be) refuſed to 
* obey your Summons, and endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion ; he has by 
* this hand received his due puniſhment.” *Twas greatly done, replied 
the generous old man, you have ſaved the liberty of the Commonwealth. 

He then convened a general Aſſembly of the People, laid before 
them the crimes of Melius, and pronounced that he was juſtly lain. 
The Knight's houſe, by the Dictator's order, was raſed to the ground. 


* quantities of corn were 
OL. I. 


found there, which Minucius ſelling 
Ccc to 


* 
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Y. of R. 314. to the People at low rates, they made no o tion to a Decree whi 
5d ordered a ſtatue to be erected to his honour, A. of his 3 
But three of the Tribunes, who were doubtleſs the confidents and accom. 
plices of Maælius, could never forgive either Minucius or Servilius the deat 
of that ambitious Corn-merchant ; they made loud complaints of the 
murder; and the Tribunes in general were ſo much provoked againſt the 
Senate, that they obſtinately oppoſed the election of Conſuls: The Parri. 
cians, to avoid a tumult, were forced to conſent that Military Trib; 

ſhould be choſen to the Government, for the next year. 
Some Tribunes of the Commons flattered themſelves, that they ſhould 
have a great ſway in this election; but notwithſtanding all their cabals, the 
People, contented with being allowed to ftand candidates, gave their 
Y. of R. 315. votes to Patricians only. Mamercus Aimilius, Julius Iulus, and L. Quinfiu, 
3 the ſon of the Dictator who had juſt taken off Mælius, were the perſons 
en -- 


C HAP. XXIII. 


F. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under the protettin 
of Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, 
and thinking it adviſeable to bave Conſuls to conduct it, M. Is 
(a third time) and L. Sergius are choſen ; but theſe ſoon reſign the car: 

the war to a Diftator, Mamercus Emilius, who defeats the enemy 
in a pitched battle, wherein Cornelius Coſſus a legionary Tribune till 
Tolumnius and ſtrips bim of bis armour. F. II. In the followin 
Conſulate of M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, a Tribune named Sp. Mæl. 
us, commences a proſecution againſt Servilius and Minucius, for the death 
of Mzlius the corn-merchant. The hiſtorians are not agreed about the i 
fue of it. F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew the war during itt 
Conſulate of Julius Iulus and L. Virginius, when the Romans are ſort) 
diſtreſſed by a plague. Q. Servilius Priſcus being named Difator, ru 
the enemy and takes Fidenæ. It is uncertain what Magiſtrates wet 
choſen to govern the Republic, the next year, but whoever they were, ig 
reſigned their authority to Mamercus Æmilius, who is again named 1s f. 
Difator/hip, upon a rumour that all Hetruria is preparing for v. 
This rumour proves groundleſs. Emilius, through Et; for the public l. 
berty, gets a law paſſed reſtraining the office of Cenſor to 18 months a 
ration. He then reſigns the Difatorſhip. C. Furius and M. Gegani, 
the Cenſors, in revenge deprive him of the common privileges of a Rt 
Emilius nevertheleſs protects thoſe bis bitter enemies from the fury of the fi 
pulace, wwho are ready to murder them. F. IV. The Senate is obliged to bi. 
mour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be created for the nex! hei 
However none but Patricians are choſen. Nothing memorable happens di 
ri 


© 
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ring their adminiſtration, but a plague, which ceaſes in the following year, | J 
when the Republic is again governed by Military Tribunes all Patricians. 
The rich Plebeians complain of the poorer ſort for their having conſtantly re- 5 £ 
fuſed to eleft any of them. to that Magiſtracy. A Law is paſſed, forbidding 4 
thoſe who ſtand for offices to wear garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs : I 
The Senate, fearing leſt ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Mi- 4 
litary Tribuneſhip, determine if poſſible to reſtore the Conſulſtip ( from | 
which Plebeians are excluded.) A war with the Aqui favours this de- 
ſign. T. Quinctius — of Lucius) and C. Julius are choſen Conſuls; 
but theſe diſagreeing, through jealouſy, the Senate judge it neceſſary to have 
a Difator, The Conſuls refuſe to name one. The Senators provoked bere- 
at raſhly apply to the Tribunes to interpoſe in the affair. The Tribunes 
threaten the Conſuls to have them carried to priſon if they don't comply. 
Poſthumius Tubertus is named Diftator. He defeats the enemy, and re- 
turns triumphant to Rome. F. V. The Equi in the following Conſulate of 
C. Papirius and L. Julius obtain a truce for eight years. (A regulation 
is made, that fines ſhall for the future be paid in money inſtead of cattle.) 
The Romans continue in peace during this and the ſucceeding Conſulate of 
L. Sergius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Hoſtus Lucretius. The next year, 
when T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and A. Cornelius Coſſus are Con/uls, 
Rome is afflitted by a famine and a plague, which occaſions the People to 
have recourſe to foreign ſuperſtitions, but _ are ſoon prohibited. F. VI. The 
Veientes in the following Conſulate of L. Papirius (a ſecond time Conſul) 
and Servilius Ahala, make incurſions on the Roman lands. Diſputes 
ariſing between the Senate and People about the prerogative of proclaiming 
this war, the Romans do not take the field till the next year, when the Peo- 
ple prevail to have Military Tribunes in the Government, but they are all 
Patricians. Theſe not acting in concert are ”"m by the enemy; where- 
upon Mamercus Emilius (who bad been degraded by the 2 is a 
third time raiſed to the Diftatorſhip. He gives the Veientes a total over- 
_ and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which had again revolied from 
ide Romans. 


. J. HE tranquillity of the new adminiſtration was diſturbed by V. of R 315. 
the defection of Fidenæ, a city about five miles diſtant from Bef. J. C 437. 
Rome, on the ſide of Sabinia. It had been originally 2 Mil. Tri 
founded either by the Hetrurians or Albans, and had been a 

Roman colony ever ſince Romulus's time. The Fidenates had frequently 

tevolted; and now again, throwing off the yoke, they put themſelves un- 

der the protection of Tolumnius, King of the Yeientes. Nor did the 

Fidenates ſtop at rebellion only, but they murdered four Ambaſſadors whom 

the Romans ſent to them to aſk the reaſon of their conduct. It was eaſily 

foreſeen, that ſo enormous a proceeding muſt be followed by a bloody 

war, and this determined the Republic to chuſe Conſuls, rather than Military 

Tribunes, for the enſuing year. 
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Y. of R. 316. M. Geganius (a third time) and L. Sergius were elected. It fell 

Bef. J. C. 436. to the latter to conduct the war. But though he gained ſome advan. 

n tage over the enemy, it coſt the Romans dear, and they did not think 
fit to continue at the head of the army a General, who was fo prodigal 
of Roman blood. The Senate ordered a Dictator to be created, and 
Mamercus Amilius was nominated by the Conſuls. The very report of 
the election of a General whoſe merit was ſuperior to his employment 

: abated the confidence of the Veientes and Fidenates, who durſt not appear 

Livy, B. 4 in the field, *cill they were joined by the Faliſei, The Dictator defeated 
theſe confederates in a pitched battle. Tolumnius was lain in the action 
by Cornelius Ae, a legionary Tribune, who ſtripped him of his Ar. 
mour and royal robes, And thefe ſpoils, called opima ſpolia, Cornelius 
afterwards carried on his ſhoulders; in the Dictator's triumph, and then 
depoſited them in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. They were the ſecond 
of the ſort known in Rome. The firſt were born by Romulus, who killed 
King Acron in ſingle combat. 

Y. of R. 317. F. II. IN the following year (of the Conſuls, M. Cornelius and 

Bef. J. C. 435. L. Papiriut) one Sp. Melins, a Tribune of the People, and a relation 

25 P: of the famous Corn-merchant, cited Minucins and Servilius Abala to an- 
ſwer for what they had done againſt his kinſman ; Minucius for having 
brought a falſe accuſation againſt him, and Servilius for having put to 
death a Roman Citizen, before condemnation. 

Try, B. 4. If we may credit fome Hiſtorians, theſe proſecutions were fruitleſs, and 
the Tribune only brought himſelf into contempt by them : But others, and 
the greater number, relate that Servilius was condemned to baniſhment, 
and afterwards recalled. As for Minucins, we do not find that he ſuffered 
any thing from the reſentment of the proſecutor. 

$. III. TH E chief concern of the Romans, at this time, was to preſerve 
themſelves from the plague, with which they were grievouſly afflicted. 

v. of R. 318. And it raged with greater fury, in the following Conſulſhip of “ Zulu: 

Bef. J. C. 434. Iulus and L. Virgininss While Rome was in this diſtreſs, the Vrientes and 

73Conlulſhip. Fidenates came and encamped almoſt cloſe to the city, on the fide of the 

A third time. 2 
gate Collina. The Senate, being terrify'd at ſo near an approach of the 
enemy, thought it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator 3 and the Conſu!s 

itched upon Quintus Servilius Priſcus, who commanded all thoſe, whoſe 

ealth would permit them, to march out of the city. Upon this the enemy 
immediately retired :- But Servilius came up with them near Nomentum, 

routed them, and afterwards took the city of Fidenæ by ſap. However, 

| this being looked upon as a civil war, becauſe Tidenæ was a Roman 

Faſt. Cap. Colony, the General was not granted a triumph, tho” he probably aſſumed 

L., B. 4 then the name of Fidenas; This ſucceſs was followed by a Cenſus of the 
Roman People, which, after the eſtabliſhment of the Cenſors, never failed 
to be renewed every five years. 

It is not agreed, whether Rome in the beginning of the year 319 was 

v. of R. 319. governed by the former Conſuls, Julius Inius and L. Virginius, ot by 

Bef.7.C.433. new ones, M. Manlius and Q Sulpicius, or by three Military Tribunes. 

74 Conlulſtip, | : But 
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But be that as it will, it is certain that theſe Tribunes or Conſuls were ſo V. of R. 319. 
litle concerned in the events of the year, that they were ſoon forgotten. Bet. 7 © $33+ 
A rumour being ſpread abroad, that all the nations of Hetruria were to * 
ke arms in favour of the Veientes, Mamercus Æmilius, a man illuſtrious 
doch in peace and war, was raiſed a ſecond time to the Dictatorſhip, 
a dignity in which he had before acquired great glory againſt the 
{ame enemies. But the news of this dreadful. league proving falſe, and 
Amilius finding himſelf deceived in his hopes of ſignalizing his ſecond 
Dictatorſhip by a new victory, reſolved however to leave ſome monu- 
ment of his zeal for the public liberty. He obſerved to the People in a 
general Aſſembly, that their Anceſtors, in order to preſerve their freedom, 
had eſtabliſhed in the Republic no Officer whoſe authority was to laſt above 
a year; but that this wiſe precaution had not been remembered in the late 
creation of Cenſors, who were allowed a five years Magiſtracy ; that it 
was a grievous thing to be ſubject five years (a great portion of a man's 
life) to the cenſure of the ſame perſons : And that a Law therefore ought 
to be made for ſhortening the duration of that office to eighteen months. 

This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, eſpecially by the Peo- Z:zy,.B. 44 
ple, and the next day the Law, with their approbation, was paſſed and pub- 
liſhed in form. Then Æmilius, To convince you, Romans, that I am» 
« in earneſt, hen I expreſs ſo great a diſlike to Magiſtracies of long conti- 
« nuance, I now reſign my own.” The multitude with acclamations of 
joy, and with expreſſions of the greateſt eſteem and aftection, conducted 
him back to his houſe. But C. Furius and M. Geganivs, the preſent Cenſors, 
ſhewed a moſt extravagant reſentment. of the injury which they pretended 
was done them, by this abridging of the duration of the Cenſorſhip... A- 
milius had no ſooner abdicated his authority, but in vertue of the power 
belonging to their office, they ſtruck his name out of the roll of his Tribe, 
took from him, as from a ſcandalous wretch, the privilege of voting, and 
loaded him with a tribute eight times greater than he uſed to pay. But 
this perſecution, inſtead of diſhonouring him, gave him a new luſtre; all: 
the ſhame fell upon the perſecutors. The Senators themſelves, notwith-- 
ſtinding they diſliked the new. law, were yet more diſpleaſed with the. 
levere and arbitrary conduct of the Cenſors; making this natural reflection, 
tnat tho* they might themſelves be for a time poſſeſſed of the ſame power, 
they ſhould probably be much longer ſubject to it. And, as for the Peo- 
ple, full of indignation, they would have torn Furius and Geganius to pie - 
ces, if Æmilius had not been ſo generous as to ſave them. 

J. IV. T HE Tribunes of the Commons, by renew ing their ordinary ha- 
Yangues againſt the electing of Conſuls, prevailed to have Military Tribunes 
cholen for the next year; nevertheleſs in ſpite of all their intereſt and intrigues, . 
tue People ſtill prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Nobility, as to their capacity 
or government, and the command of armies, gave their voices again to 
tree Patricians, M. Fabius, M. Foſſius, and L. Sergius. Nothing re- y ef $200- 
narkable happened in their year except a plague, which ceaſed in the fol- Bef. J. C. 432. 
owing year of L. Pinarius, L. Furius, and Sp. Poſtbumius. n Mil. Irib. 
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Y. of R. 321. ambition raiſed ſome freſh diſturbances at Rome. The wealthy Plebeian 
Bet-F-C-431- complained of the inferior ſort, as not well enough affected to their intereſt 
Tho 'B having never choſen any but Patricians to be Military Tribunes, notwitk. 
% *:+ ſtanding the law, which allowed them to chuſe three Plebeians to that dig 
nity. They met at the houſes of the Tribunes of the Commons, to con. 
ſult upon this matter; and there they came to this concluſion, that the 
negle& which had been ſhewn them was owing to the various arts uſed 

the Nobles to gain the People's favour in elections, and it was reſolved, 
to propoſe a law, forbidding any pretenders to the ſuperior offices to g 
about, as had been the cuſtom, in garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs, 
(whence they were called „ to ſollicit the People's votes: A 
matter which, as Livy tells us, would in his days have been thought of 
ſmall moment, and ſcarce worthy of a ſerious debate, but which at this 
time raiſed a very warm contention between the two parties. The Tribune; 
prevailed, the law was paſſed, and the preſent animoſity of the People 
inſt the Patricians gave reaſon to believe that the former would no 
longer refuſe their voices to the chief Plebeians for the Military Tribune- 
ſhip. The Senate to avert this danger turned their thoughts to get Con- 
ſuls choſen for the next year. The formidable rations which the qui 
and Yolſei made for war at this time favoured ſign. As there wereno 

Plebeians who had ever commanded armies, and none but old | 
and the chief men of the Senate were fit for that employment, the People 
were indifferent, whether Conſuls or Military Tribunes were choſen tl 
year, Thus the Senate being left maſters of the election, the Confulſhip 
v. of R. 322. was reſtored, and 7. Quinctius, the ſon of Lucius, and C. Julius Men 
Bef. 7.C. 430. attained that dignity. A better choice could not have been made, with 
75 P: reſpect either to birth or capacity in the art of war: But jealouſy and divif 
on ariſing between them, it is ſaid * they were beaten near the Algidus, The 
Senate, to prevent the Conſequences of their defeat, reſolved to have re- 
courſe to a Dictator. But the two Conſuls, on whom the nomination of 
him depended, though they differed in all other reſpects, united to crok 
the Senators in this particular. They were probably offended at the diff 
dence ſhewn of their abilities; but whatever was the cauſe of their non- 
compliance with the Senate's deſire, they continued obſtinate in their deter- 
mination, *till expreſſes upon expreſſes bringing accounts of the miſchievous 
progreſs of the enemies arms, Q, Servilius Priſcus, a Conſular perſon, 
turning to the Tribunes of the People who were then in Senate, exhorted 
them to interpoſe their authority, and oblige the Conſuls to name a Didtz- 
tor. Thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates joyfully laid hold of fo fair an occaſion 
to extend their power, and having withdrawn a while to conſult, returned 
with this declaration, That it was the pleaſure of the Tribunes, that the Con- 
ſuls ſhould obey the Senate, or be led to priſon, if they perſiſted in their dir. 


* Livy ſpeaks doubtfully, and ſeems here to be much in the dark. He gives no account of 
what became of the Conſuls army after the defeat ; nor how the Generals came to be ſo ſuc- 
denly in the Senate-houle aſter it. | 
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. Hereupon the two Magiſtrates ſubmitted, upbraiding the Senators Y. of R. 322. 
— that * by them the Conſular authority was betray*d and ſub- Bef. J. C. 430. 


deed ſeem to have been ſo much exaſperated againſt the two Magiſtrates, 
and ſo intent upon vanquiſhing their obſtinacy, as not to be duly ſenſible 
of the breach they made in their own authority. After ſome diſpute be- 
tween the Conſuls about the perſon who ſhould be Dictator, they drew lots 
for the privilege of —— It fell to T. Quinctius; and he named 
his father-in-law Poſthumius Tubertus, who appointed L. Julius Iulus to 
his General of the Horſe. | 
Poſthumius was an old Captain, of great valour and experience, but na- 
turally harſh and ſevere. The knowledge of his temper and the power of 
life and death, which the Dictatorſhip gave him, made all who were 
ſummoned run obediently to range themſelves under his enſigns. He ſoon 
marched againſt the enemy, defeated them in a bloody engagement, took 


their camp, and then, having led back his army to Rome, and had the 


honours of a TRTUurR, laid down the Dictatorſhip. 


75 Conſulſhip. 


$. V. THE next year, in which C. Papirius and L. Julius were V. of R. 323. 
Conſuls, the Aqui being humbled by former loſſes, deſired to enter Beſ. J. C. 429. 
into alliance with the Republic, on the ſame foot with the Latines and 76 Conſulſhip. 


Hernici. But their Envoys perceiving that the Romans were not inclined 
to an union, upon any other terms, than a ſubmiſſion at diſcretion, they 
propoſed only a truce, which was granted for eight years. The Volſci 
at this time quarrel'd among themſelves, and from diſputes and reproaches 
came to ſeditions and battles. By this means Rome was left in perfect 
— os and nothing remarkable was done there during the preſent 
Conſulſhip, but the 12 by a law, the value of the oxen and ſheep, 
paid by way of fines for diſobedience to Magiſtrates; and the fines were 
ordered to be paid in money for the future, each ox valued at 100 Aﬀes of 
braſs, and each ſheepat 10. The Tribunes were the firſt projectors of this new 
regulation; but the Conſuls, having notice of the deſign, propoſed the law 
themſelves, by which they gained the favour of the People. 


L. Sergius and Hoſtus Lucretius paſſed their Conſulſhip in greater inacti- V. of R. 324. 


on than their Predeceſſors. The Republic enjoy'd a profound peace. But 


the next year when T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and Cornelius Cofſus were V. of R. 325. 


raiſed to the Conſulate, a calamity more grie vous than war fell upon Rome, 
and almoſt upon all Haly. An extream drought occaſioned a famine, 
which was followed by a dreadful plague, that ſpared neither man nor 
beaſt, The Romans, naturally ſuperſtitious, having in vain exhauſted all 
the virtue of medicine, had 3 to ſupernatural aids. A foreign wor- 
ſhip was introduced into the city; the temples and the very ſtreets were 


crowded with people, ſacrificing to Deities unknown: And they were not Liv. B. 4. 


aſhamed, in order to conjure away the diſtemper, to apply to charms, 
and all thoſe idle ſuperſtitions, which the weakneſs of man has invented. 
The Senate, who were well apprized of the danger of innovations in reli- 
gion, ordered the Ædiles to put a ſtop to this diforder ; and it was __ 

y 
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by a public edit, to practiſe any ceremony not legally admitted into the 
Commonwealth, 

$. VI. THE Veientes after their defeat near Nomentum, in the year 
318, had obtained a truce for 8 years, but before this time was expired, 
they had ravaged the lands of the Republic. The Senate therefore in the 

Y. of R. 326. Conſulſhip of L. * Papirius and Servilius Abala thought it proper to re 

_—_ ——_— venge this injury. The only queſtion was in what manner war ſhould be 

2 can declared againſt them. The Senate pretended that their Decree would be 
ſufficient : On the other hand the People urged that to determine affairs 
of peace and war was their peculiar province. This was not diſputed, but 
the Senators alledged that the queſtion at preſent was not about a new war, 

but about a war already begun, and only ſuſpended by a truce. The Tri- 
bunes carried their point by threatening to hinder the levies, if the Conſul; 
did not apply themſelves to the People to obtain a declaration of war againſt 
the YVeientes, Theſe diſputes produced theſe two effects, they delay'd the 
vengeance of the Romans, and made the People inſiſt upon having the go. 
vernment of the Republic placed the next year in the hands of Military 
Tribunes, and not of Confils. 

v. of R. 327. Four Patricians were choſen, T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, C. Furius, M. 

Bef. ) ID! Poſthumius and A. Cornelius Caſſus, and they took their employments 

5 Mil. Trib. ot. Coſus ſtay'd at Rome, the other three marched againſt the YVeiente;, 
But theſe Generals not acting in concert, when they came to an engage- 
ment with the enemy, the Koman army was routed. However, it hap- 
pened very fortunately, that the nearneſs of the camp ſaved the troops 
from ſlaughter, and their diſgrace was greater than their loſs. But as it 
had not been uſual for them to ſuffer any diſgrace, the whole city was in 
conſternation at the news of this ſhameful action. The People demanded to 
have the Generals depoſed, and at the ſame time to have a Dictator named, 
A difficulty aroſe in relation to this laſt demand. It had been the preroga- 
tive of the Conſuls to nominate a Dictator, and there were no Conſuls 
now in being. The Augurs being conſulted thereupon, declared that 
Coſſus who had had no ſhare in the late diſaſter, might lawfully name a 
Dictator. Accordingly he named Mamercus AE milius, that great man who 
had been in the ſame poſt twice before, and whom the Center had degra- , 
ded, and ſunk to a level with the loweſt of the People. Æmilius appoint- 
ed Coſſus to be his General of the Horſe. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Fidenæ maſſacred the Roman colony 
there, and revolted a ſeventh time to the Veientes, who paſſed the Tyber, 
and encamped near the city, The Dictator with his infantry attack'd them 
furiouſly ; but his left wing was a while amazed and terrified by the enc- | 
my's new manner of fighting. The Fidenates opened one of the gates of 8 
their city, and ſent out ſome ſoldiers with lighted torches in their hands, p 
and dreſſed in habits like thoſe uſually given the furies. Theſe ran like 

Fhrus, B. 1. mad enthuſiaſts thro* the Roman battalions, and threatened them with fire 
c. 12. and ſword at the ſame time. But the Dictator upbraided his men with 
cowardice, © What, /aid le, are you as much afraid of ſmoke as a _ 
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« of bees? Make uſe of your ſwords to wreſt theſe torches out of the ene- V. of R. 327. . 
« mies hands, and then go and ſet fire to their city with them.” The 9 1 
Romans recovered their and Cofſus with his cavalry falli pon Mil. T 1 
the enemy at the fame time, latter were entirely defeated : Both ; 6M | 
and the of the Veientes were taken and plundered, and the priſoners EY 
were partly diſtributed by lot to the Roman Officers, and the reſt ſold for 4 
the benefit of the public. This glorious expedition being finiſhed in ſixteen yy 4,6} 
days, AEmilius NT oy had the honours of a triumph, PE 
and then laid down his Di ip, leaving it a queſtion, whether his "MY * | 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


5. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the Government the two following 
years ; but the choice falls only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons 
aſe their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this preference of the 
Nobles to them, in the eleftions. The Senate to counterplot them, before 
the new elections come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the Ple- 
beians imo the field againſt the Volſci. In their abſence Appius Claudius 
( ſon of the Decemvir ) one of the Military Tribunes, holds an Meri 
for electing Conſuls, and C. Sempronius and Q. Fabius are choſen, F. II. 
Sempronius brings the whole Roman army into danger of being cut to 
pieces by the Volſci. An Officer of borſe named Tempanius, by his bra- 
very and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. He arrives at 
Rome + 45 the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of bis conduct. 
F. III. People condemn Poſthumius (one of thoſe Military Tribunes, 
who by their diſunion bad loſt a battle in the year 327,) in a fine. Tem- 
panius is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons. His General Sem- 
pronius being proſecuted by the People for his miſconduct, be takes bis part, 
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and engages the Tribune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. #9" | 
i 
the Vrientes and Aqui, and in other negotiations, and in ce- Bef.7.C. 424. {Ml | 
| lebrating the great games of the Circus. The Govern- Y- of K. 329. $81 
ment was in each of years committed to four Military Beſ J. C. 423. | 1 
Tribunes. The Tribunes of the Commons prevailed ſo far, but they had 131 5 
ſtill the morrification to ſee Patricians only elected. | 17 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the rage and indignation of theſe Plebeian Ma- 
giſtrates. They reproached the People with ingratitude. They told them 
plainly that great recompences were neceſſary to encourage men to great 


N 
5. I. HE two following years were ſpent in making truces with V. of R. 328. 


A. Sgurzontus, 
L. Fus tus, Y. of R. 
L. QuixcTiws, 328. 


L. Sszotus, 329. 
L. Ho ATIs. 


Ar. CLlavopivs, 
Sr. Naurius, 5 Y. of R. 
Sex, jurtus. 


Vor. I. D d d actions, 
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v. of R. 329. actions, and that for their parts they would throw up all care of the Plz. 

Bef. J. C. 423. heian intereſt, if their zeal and labours were never to be rewarded with 
honours, That it was much better to repeal the law which qualified Pe. 
beians for the Tribuneſhip, than to ſee it thus rendered fruitleſs in all the 
elections by the cabals of the Patricians ; and that it would be leſs ſhame 
to the Commons to be wholly excluded from the privilege of ſtanding can. 
didates, than to be always rejected as incapable or unworthy. 

Theſe diſcourſes, often repeated, made an impreſſion upon the multitude , 
and at the ſame time the richeſt and moſt eminent men of the Plebeians gave 
out, that if they could once be choſen to the Government, they would 
not fail to get the public lands divided among the citizens, procure 
the eſtabliſhment of new colonies, and cauſe a tax to be laid upon the 
landed men to provide pay for the foldiers in time of war: In a word, 
they forgot nothing that might engage the People to raiſe them to the 
dignity of Military Tribunes. 

The Patrician Magiſtrates who were then in poſſeſſion of that dignity, to 
avoid the ſhame of having Plebeians for their ſucceſſors, privately agreed 
with the Senate to lead out of Rome (under pretence of making an incurſion 
upon the lands of the Volſci, who, they gave out, were preparing with all 
diligence for war,) the chief of the People, and eſpecially thoſe who aſ- 
pired to the Military NI and during the abſence of the army to 

eed to an election of Conſuls. Three of the Military Tribunes took 
the field, leaving Appius (the Decemvir's ſon) their Collegue, to guard the 
city, and preſide at the intended election. Appius was a young man bold 
and enterpriſing, and had been educated from his very cradle in an here- 
ditary averſion to the People's power. No ſooner were the Tribunes, 
with great numbers of the Plebeians gone into the field, but, laying hold 
of the opportunity, he, purſuant to a decree of the Senate, held the Comi- 
V. of R. 330. tia for electing Conſuls. C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fabius Vibula- 
Bef. 7. C. 422. us were choſen : And the People and their Tribunes at their return found 
8oConſulitip. the election too ſtrongly ſettled to think of reverſing it. They afterward: 
ſhewed their reſentment, by proſecuting one of the Conſuls as a criminal, 
on account of the il] ſucceſs he had in the war againſt the Volſci. 

$. II. THIS warlike People, who had long fought with the Roman: 
for empire and dominion, did this year make, as it were, a laſt effort to 
avoid receiving the yoke of their old enemies. They raiſed a great num- 
ber of troops, made choice of able Captains, and omitted none of thoſe 
wiſe precautions, which may be looked upon as the ſureſt preſages of good 
ſucceſs. Rome ſent againſt them her firſt Conſul Sempronius, a man full of 
courage, familiar with the ſoldiers, and therefore greatly beloved by them, 
but who was himſelf more a ſoldier than a Captain, and ſeemed to think 
that valour alone was ſufficient to ſupply all the duties of a General. The 
two armies ſoon came in view of each other. Sempronius deſpiſed enemies 
whom the Romans had ſo often vanquiſhed z and, as if he had been ſure 
of winning the victory with only his infantry, left his horſe in a place 
where he could receive no manner of aſſiſtance from them. The fight be- 
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battalions, defended themſelves with great courage, victory began to 
declare for the ſide where there was moſt diſcipline, The Volſei, led by 
an experienced General, preſs'd on briſkly and broke the legions. The 
Romans, inſtead of atracking, thought now only how to avoid the at- 
tack of the enemy. They gave back, and loſt ground apace. The 
Conſul perceiving. it, haſted to the place where there was moſt danger. 
He fought with his own hand, and tried to animate his ſoldiers by 
his example and reproaches, but in vain, He called and he threatened ; 
no body gave attention to his orders, At length all the legions fell into 
confuſion, and the battle had been quite loſt, but for the valour and pru- 
dence of Sex. Tempanius, an old Captain of horſe. 

Sempronius, who, as was ſaid before, had flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould be able to defeat the enemy with only his foot, had left his horſe in 
a place hemm'd in with bogs, where it was impoſſible for them to fight. 


Tempanius obſerving the diſorder the legions were put into, leaped to the Ya/. Max. B. 
prone, and addreſſing himſelf to his companions, Follow my lance, ſaid 3: © 2. 


, as if it were a ſtandard ;, and let us ſhew the enemy, that as well on 
fot as on horſeback, nothing can withſtand us. The whole body of horſe 
diſmounted after his example, and followed him. Tempanius, at the head 
of them, marched ſtrait againſt the enemy and reſtored the fight. The 
legions at the ſight of this ſuccour reſumed courage, and returned to the 
charge with freſh fury. The General of the Volſci could not conceive 
whence this new body of infantry ſhould come. But as he found himſelf 
preſs d by them, he ſent orders to his troops to open their ranks, and give 
paſſage to the ſoldiers which Tempanius commanded, and then to cloſe 
again, in order to ſeparate them from the Roman legions. The Volſci did 


as they were ordered. Tempanius and his men, carried on by the heat of 


their courage, and imagining they were following victory, and a routed 
enemy, ruſhed ſtill forwards : But it was not long before they found them- 
ſelves cut off from the Roman main body by ſome of the enemy's batta- 
lions that ſtood now in cloſe array. Tempanius did his utmoſt to force his 
way thro them, and rejoin the Conſul ; but he could not break their order. 
3 extremity he ſpied an eminence, of which he preſently took poſ- 
ſion. 

A part of the Yeſcian troops immediately attacked him, believing it 
impoſſible for hi to make a long reſiſtance: But Temeanius 
throwing his men into a ring, defended himſelf with invincible bravery ; 
and this diverſion ſaved the Roman army. The Conlul, however, at the 
head of the legions ſtrove in vain to join Tempanius. The Volſci, though 
they loſt abundance of men in this laſt conflict, kept their ground every 
here; nor could the Romans break one of their battalions. They fought 
till it was night, without either of the Generals being able to perceive on 
which ſide lay the advantage; and nothing but want of light parted the 
two armies, D dd 2 Both 


353 
gan with equal fury on both ſides. The Romans advanced daringly, V. of R. 330. 
and charged the enemy with their uſual valour. But as they fought with Bef. 7. C. 42. 
more fire than order, and as the Yol/ci, drawn together in firm and cloſe S onſu 
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F.ofP. 330. Both armies, believing themſelves loſers, equally feared to renew the 
„ . 422. 
— : 


Livy, B. 4. 


ſtily quitted their camps in the night, leaving many of their wounded, and 


the next morning; nay the terror in both was fo great, that they ha. 


a great part of their baggage them, and retired to the mountains 
that were neareſt to them, 

Tempanius continued to be inveſted till after midnight; but then the aſ. 
failants receiving notice that their main army had abandoned their camp, 
fled likewiſe in a fright. The Roman, doubted not but the Yolſci 
would attack him again as ſoon as ever the darkneſs was diſpelled, was 
very much ſurprized when at day-break he ſaw neither friends nor enemies, 
He could not imagine what was become of two great armies, who, not 
many hours before, had ſtretched over the whole plain. - He went down 
with a few of his companions, and took a view, firſt of the Volſcian 
camp; not a. man was to be ſeen in it, except thoſe of the wounded 
who had not been able to follow the main body of the army. Then 
calling down all his ſoldiers from the hill, he entered the Roman cam 
and there found the like ſolitude. Not knowing to what place the Conta 
was retired with his troops, and fearing the return of the Volſci, upon 
the firſt diſcovery of their error, he took up the wounded Romans, and 
marched ſtrait to Rome. Some runaways from the battle had got to 
the city before him; and, becauſe they had ſeen him and his followers cut 
off from the main army and furrounded by the enemy, they had given out, 
that the whole body of cavalry was cut to pieces. The return therefore 
of theſe brave men occaſioned an exceſſive ſurprize and Joy: 

It happened that the People were actually aſſembled when Tempeanin: 
arrived at Rome. The Tribunes of the Commons thought this to be a fa- 
vourable opportunity of humbling a Conſul. They obliged Tempanins to 
appear in the ern, Con he ſet foot in his own houſe ; and Cn, Fatins, 
one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, aſked him aloud whether he thought 
Sempronius was fit to command the armies of the Roman People, or in the 
laſt engagement had diſpoſed his troops like an tenced General ; what 
was become of him ſince the battle, and where the army was that he com- 
manded? He added, I expeft that you anſwer directly, and without any 
evaſions, to all theſe particulars. Inform us what is become of our legions ; 
whether they abandoned you, or you deferted them ; and laſtly, whether we 
are wir or viftorious ? Tempanius, far from ſeeking to make his 
own advantage of Sempronius's diſgrace, anſwered, That it did not be- 
come a private Officer to pretend to judge of the capacity of his General: 
That the People had given their opinion of it when they choſe him Con- 
ful : That he had ſeen him fight at the head of the legions with invincible 
bravery, and expoſe his own perſon in all the places where there was moſt 
danger : That the great diſtance between them after their ſeparation, and 
the confuſion which always happens in fo obſtinate a fight, had kept him 
from knowing every thing that paſſed where the Conſul was engaged; 


but that he could however affure them, by what had appeared to him up- 


on a view of the field of battle, that the Volſci had not loft fewer men 
than the Romans, He added, That as upon his ſeparation from the _ 
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Chap. XXIV. The Roman HisToORY. 
body of the legions, he had been ſo fortunate as to get poſſeſſion of an emi- 
nence, on which, notwithſtanding all the aſſaults of the enemy, he had 
ed thoſe that were truſted to his command; ſo he umed the 
Conſul, in that — diſorder, * — the mountains, and there 
intrenched himſelf. Tempanins then leave to retire, in order to 
get the wounds dreſſed which he had received in the fight. The whole 
Aſſembly gave yet greater praiſes to the diſcretion and m of his an- 
ſwer, than to the valour and good conduct with which he had fought 
againſt the enemies of his _— 
$, III. HOWEVER the People were ſo much out of humour with 
their Generals, that they haſtened the condemnation of Poſthumius, one of 
the three Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion had loſt a battle in the 
year 327. The Tribunes of the People had in the beginning of the preſent 


year cited both him and his Collegue T. Quyinius (the third was dead) to N. of R. 333. 


anſwer for their miſconduct; but the proſecution had been ſuſpended by the 


apprehenſion 
pay a large fine; but Quinctius was univerſally acquitted by the Tribes, on 
account of his own ſignal ſervices, as well as thoſe of his father Cincinnatus, 
and his uncle Capitolinus. | 
As for Tempenius, the e, in reward of his ſervices, choſe him 
ſome time after to the Tribuneſhip, together with three other Officers, who 
like him had diſtinguiſhed themielves in the war. In this poſt he gave 
new proofs of the generoſity of his ſoul. For L. Hortenſius, one of the 
Tribunes, having cited Sempranius, after the year of his Conſulate was ex- 
pired, to anſwer before the Aſſembly of the People for his conduct in the 
laſt battle, Tempanius and his three Collegues above-mentioned gene- 
rouſly made themſelves his advocates, and intreated Hortenfius not to per- 
ſecute a brave General, who had been only unfortunate on that occaſion. 
Hertenſins believing that theſe Tribunes intended to interpoſe their authori- 
ty in favour of the accuſed, anſwered; But if I fbew you that this Patri- 
cian, whoſe valour you ſo highly praiſe, was the only cauſe of our defeat, will 
wu o poſe the juſtice be deſerves? Will you deſtroy the power of the Tribune- 
ap; and turn againſt the People themſetves the very authority which iu bold 
only from their favour? Tempanius and his Collegues replied witu great 
moderation, that they owned the People to have an abſolute Power over 
all who bore the name of Roman Citizens; and that they would never make 
a wrong ule of the truſt which was repoſed in them: But that if the intrea- 
lie they made in behalfot their General, who had been to them a father, could 
not prevail, they would change their habit as he had done. Nay (cried 
i* Hortenfius) but that ſhall never be; the Roman People ſhall not ſee 
« their Tribunes in mourning. I have done. I have nothing farther to 
«* fay againſt a man who by his behaviour in command could make him- 
« klf ſo dear to his ſoldiers.” And thus he dropt the impeachment. 


L. Manilivs VuLso, L. Paris ius Mucittanuy, 
Q. AnToxius MERENDA, L. Sexvitivs STRUCTUS. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


F. I. The next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus 3 
Numerius Fabius, new diſſentions arife in the Republic, on occaſion of ; 

* propoſal to add two Quæſtors to the two already eftabliſhed. Tbe Tribune, 
inſiſt, that of the four one balf ſhall be always Plebeians. 'The Senate m. 
Poſe this, but are willing to leave the People free in their choice, The Tri. 
bunes net content, proteſt, by way of revenge, againſt holding the Comiti, 
for electing Conſull. The two parties come at length to this compromij, 
that Military Tribunes ſhall be elected to the government, and that the Pen. 
ple ſhall be free to chuſe Patricians vr Plebeians to the Queſftorſhip. Ny. 
withſtanding all that the Tribunes of the Commons can do, the People chu}; 
not only the Military Tribunes but the Quæſtors too out of the Patricians an. 
The Tribunes of the Commons, to vent their rage, renew the proſeculin 
againſt Sempronius (whoſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one of the new M. 
litary Tribunes, had preſided in the Aſſembly for chuſing Quæſtors) ani 
bey get him fined. F. II. The following ſix years to the year of Ron: 
340 the State is governed by Military Tribunes. In 334 a conſpiracy if 
' the ſlaves is diſcovered and prevented. In 335 the Romans have a war 
with the Labicam and qui united. The three Military Tribunes quarr!| 
about the command of the army, one of the three being to ſtay in the cih. 
Q. Servilius, formerly Dictator, the father of one of them, orders his jon 
to remain at Rome. The other two take the field, and command aller. 
nalely. The Roman army is routed. Young Servilius names his father u 
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the Diftatorſhip. This great man in eight days recovers the affairs of th: v 
. Republic, and then reſigns bis office. The year 336 1s a year of peace. | 
337 the Tribunes revive the old quarrel about the diſtribution of the cm- 
quered lands. Appius's advice to the Senate, to raiſe a diviſion amo 
thoſe Magiſtrates is followed with ſucceſs. Six of them ſide with ile pl 
Patricians. The like good-underſtanding is maintained the next year (338 of 
between the Nobles and ſome of the Tribunes. F. III. But in 339 the P 
affair of the AGRaR1an Law is revived. Poſthumius, one of ib. * 
Military Tribunes and General of the army, having promiſed the ſoldier; 
the plunder of Bola taken from the Equi, afterwards breaks his word with i 
them. Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, to make the ſoldirr: a 
amends, propoſes that a colony of them ſhall be ſettled at Bola, and its tern. 42 
tory divided among them, Poſthumius (who had been called to Rome 1 5 
oppoſe Sextiuv's proceedings) threatens that it ſhall be the worſe for bis nen 
if any ſuch ſtep be made in their favour. The Tribune takes advantage 8 
this proud and imprudent menace to incenſe the Peojle againſt the Generd; 2 
and a report of it being made in the camp, the ſoldiers mutiny and wound . 
one of the Quæſtors; and Poſthumius, at his return to the camp, attem!t- * 
ing to puniſh the guilty, is ſtoned by the ſoldiers. The Senate, fearing 0 * 


the People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould chuſe Plebeian Milt. 
"I 


tary 
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tary Tribunes for the next year (340) uſe all their endeavours to get 
Conſuls elected, and they prevail. The faſces are transferr'd ts A. Cor- 
nelius Coſſus and L. Furius Medullinus, who foew great moderati- 
on and prudence in the proſecution of the criminals. F. IV. Nothing 
very memorable, except a plague and famine, happens in the three follow- 
ing Conſulates. But in the year 344, when Cn. Cornelius and I. Furius 
(a ſecond oy, are Conſuls, three Tribunes of the name of Icilius prevail 
with the People to chuſe three of the four Quæſtors out of the Plebeians. 
The Senate ts likewiſe forced to conſent lo the chuſing of Military Tribunes 
or the next year, but find means to diſappoint the Icilii in their expectation 
of being raiſed to that dignity, Three Patricians are choſen. Theſe being 
ordered by the Senate to name a Diftator, on occaſion of a war with the 
Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate hereupon has recourſe, as former- 

, to the Tribunes ; but theſe return a dijdainful anſwer, and will not 
meddle in the diſpute. Servilius Ahala, the third Military Tribune, names 
P. Cornelius Dictator, who quickly puts an end to the war. Servilius's 
two Collegues in anger againſt the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes at the 
next eleftion : However Patricians are choſen, and ſo likewiſe the next year. 
The Tribunes of the Commons, provoked to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves 
by oppoſing the levies for a war with the Veientes, who had inſulted the 
Roman Ambaſſadors ; and they make the old affair of the Agrarian Law 
their pretence. The Senate get the better of this oppoſition, by decreeing that 
the infantry ſhall hereafter have Pay out of the public treaſury during the 
ſervice. The People joyfully confirm this Decree, and readily offer them- 


ſelves to be inliſted. 
9. I. T HE affection which four Tribunes of the Commons had ſhew- 


ed to a Patrician, and the compliance of Horten/ius with 
their deſires in his favour, ſeemed to promiſe a better un- 
derſtanding and more union between the Senate and Peo- 
ple than there had been of late: But the very next year, in the Conſulate 


of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, new diſſentions aroſe 3; 
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Y. of R. 332. 
ef. J. C. 420. 


with relation to the Quæſtorſnip. The inſtitution of this Office is aſcribed 81 Conſulſhip. 


to Poplicola, who left the choice of the Quæſtors to the People. Their 
buſineſs was to collect the taxes, defray the expences of war, and keep 
exact accounts. of their receipts and diſburſements of the public money, of 
which they were the treaſurers, and for which they were accountabls. 
And laſtly, the Roman eagles were depoſited with them, and they deli- 
vered them out at the Conſuls command when the Romans marched into 
the held, To this time, only two of theſe Officers had been annually cho- 
len, who never ſtirred from Rome. The Conſuls propoſed that two 
others ſhould now be added, to attend the Generals in the field, take 
account of the ſpoils won from the enemy, ſell the booty, and above all, 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The Senate and the People at 
brit ſeem*d equally to approve of this propoſal, and the former readily con- 


lented, that in the election of Quæſtors, as in that of Military Tribunes, 
the 
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388 The Roman HisTory. Book Il 
V. of R. 332. the Roman People, if they thought fir, ſhould chuſe as many Plebeian; 2 
Bef.7.C.420. Patricians. But the Tribunes demanding that two of thoſe Magiſtrate, 
"y P: ſhould always indiſpenſably be Plebeians, the Senate, rather than ſubmi 

to this, books the deſign of the Conſuls. The Tribunes, in revenge, te. 
newed the propoſal of * diviſion of the lands; nor would they ſuffer the 
reſent Conſuls to hold the Comitia for electing new ones, bur inſiſted on 
aving Military Tribunes for the next year. Senate were now more 
than ever concerned to hinder this, left if Plebeians were choſen to the Go. 
vernment, the Agrarian law ſhould take place. The obſtinacy of the two 
parties in holding to their demands, threw the Republic into a kind of 
anarchy : For the Tribunes ſometimes even oppoſed the Senate's meeting 
to name an Inter-rex ; but they conſtantly hindered this Officer's holdi 
any Aſſembly for the chuſing of Conſuls. At length L. Papirius Mugillany, 
being Inter- rex, by expoſtulations and ſoft perſuaſion, brought each of 
the parties to yield ſomething of its pretenſions, in order to a reconcile. 
ment. The Senate agreed to the chuling of Military Tribunes inſtead of 
Gun on the Tribunes of the err conſented, that in the electi. 
on of t Quæſtors, the P ive their votes as 
either to Patricians or EN and thus %% diſpute — 42 
The Aſſembly for the election of Military Tribunes was held firſt ; and 
notwithſtanding all the credit and intrigues of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
v. of R. 333 ple, four Patricians were choſen, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furiu; 
Bef. v. C. 410. Medullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, couſin to the Con- 
9.3 Trib. ful of the ſame name: The latter was pitched upon to preſide in the 
ivy, B. 4- election of Quæſtors. Aniiftivs and Pompilius, two Tribunes of the Com. 
mons, aſked the Quzſtorſhip, the firſt for his ſon, the ſecond for his bro- 
ther. Bur in ſpite of all their cabals, and ſeditious haran none but 
Patricians were promoted to that dignity 3 the People not power to 
deny it to men whoſe fathers and anceſtors had been honoured with 
the Confulſhip. The two Tribunes, enraged almoſt to madneſs a 
this preference, and the ſhame of a refuſal, cried out that it was impoſſible 
the People could have had ſo little to the intreaties and recommen- 
dation of their own Magiſtrates : That there muſt iofallibly have been 
ſome deceit in the ſcrutiny, and that A. Sempronius, who had gathered the 
votes, ought to be called to an account for it. But as he was a man of 
known probity, and his innocence and the dignity with which he was then 
inveſted, ſet him above their reach, they turned all their fury againſt 
C. Sempronius, his relation, before ſpoken of, and revived the proſecution 
againſt him (for his ill conduct in the laſt battle, ) which Hortenſius, at the 
requeſt of Tempanius, had dropped. He was again cited to appear at the 
end of twenty-ſeven days. During this interval, Sempronius conſtantly at- 
tended the Senate, and being reſolved not to loſe his character there, by 
timorous behaviour, zealouſly oppoſed the requeſt of the Tribunes, con- 
cerning the partition of the lands; and he behaved hitnſclf with the ſame 
ſteadineſs on his tryal : But notwithſtanding all the ſolicitations of the 
Senate in his favour, he was fined 15000 pence. & IL IN 
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$. II. IN the following Military Tribuneſhip of Agrippa Menenins, Y. of R. 334. 
$p. Nautius, P. Lucretius, and C. Servilius, a plot was formed by the Bef. J. C. 418. 
ſlaves, to fer fire to the city, and ſeize the Capitol; but this ſecret was re- LB 
vealed by ſome of the conſpirators, and the miſchief prevented. Soon al- +: 
ter, Labicum®, a city included in the Latine confederacy, gave the Romans 1 miles 
ſome reaſons to ſuſpect her fidelity. And the next year (in which the Re- from Rome. 
public was governed by three Military Tribunes only, M. Papirius, C. Ser- V. of R. 335. 
vilius, and L. Sergius) produced the entire revolt of the Labicani, who Bef. J. C. 417. 
joined the Aqui, pillaged the territory of Tuſculum, and encamped with 1 Mil. Trib. 
their new allies under the Algidus. It was ordered by the Senate that two 
of the Military Tribunes ſhould take the field, and the third continue 
to govern the on Upon this a conteſt aroſe between the three, no one n 
of them being willing to ſtay at home. The Senate was offended at theſe 
diſputes 3 — 9, Servilius Fidenas, formerly Dictator, put an end to them 
by his paternal authority, commanding his ſon C. Servilius, one of the three 
Governors, to ſtay in Rome. But the two Generals agreed no better in 
the field than they had done in the city; each was for fighting the enemy 
his own way; they deſpiſed each other, and the troops were divided into 
two parties. When the news of this diſcord came to Rome, Q. Servilius 
apprehended the conſequences of it, and adviſed his ſon to raiſe more troops 
to be in readineſs at all events: And the advice proved ſerviceable. For 
the two Generals having at _—_ agreed to command the troops alternate- 
ly each his day, Sergius ſoon after imprudently hazarded a battle, and by a 
ſtratagem of the enemy, who deſignedly — to draw him into an 
ambuſh, was entirely defeated. He took refuge with his broken troo 
in Tuſculum. Upon this news the Senate ordered a Dictator to be created; 
and young Servilius nominated his father, who appointed his ſon General of 
the Horſe, The father and ſon left Rome at the head of a new army (that 
which had fled to Tuſculum being recalled) and encamped within two miles 
of the enemy. The Dictator being there informed that they were grown 
negligent and preſumptuous, he marched with haſte to attack them, rout- 
ed them, inveſted Labicum, their place of retreat, and took it by aſſault, 

And all this being done in eight days, he returned to Rome, and immedi- 
ately laid down his office. | 8 

The ſucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lucretius, L. Servilius, Agrippa y 3% p 12 
Menenius, and Sp. Veturius, gained no other glory but that of preſerving pef. F.C. Tz 
the Republic in the ſame tranquillity in which they found it. 12 Mil. Trib. 

But the next year, (when A. Sempronius, M. Papirius, Q. Fabius, and y. of R. 337. 
Jp. Nautius, governed the Commonwealth) Sp. Mæcilius a fourth time . 15. 
Tribune of the People, and Metilins now Tribune a third time, in order 13 il, "Trib. 
to perpetuate themſelves in the Tribuneſhip, and procure to themſelves a 
Kind of empire for life, renewed the propoſal of the diviſion of the lands 
conquered from the neighbours and enemies of Rome. This was the com- 
mon bait with which the moſt ſeditious Tribunes uſed to lure the People. 

Rome, as we have formerly obſerved, being built upon ground originally be- 
"nging _ the city of Alba, had _ any territory but what had 
ol, I ee 
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Y: of R. 337. been ſince won ſword in hand. The Patricians, and thoſe who had the J 
Bef-F.C.415- greateſt ſhare in the Government, under pretence of buying or renting ü 

+3 Mil. Trib. parcels of it, had got into poſſeſſion of large tracts to which they had no 5 
juſt title, Long preſcription ſo concealed theſe uſurpations, that it wa : 
no eaſy matter to diſcover the old boundaries which ſeparated what belong. | 
ed to the Public, from the parcels let or fold to private men. Yet the 
Tribunes were for making the enquiry, reſuming what lands the occupier 
could not prove a good title to, and making an equal diſtribution of them 
between the Nobles and Commons. This project threw the chief families 
of the Republic into great conſternation z and the Senators met ſever; 
times to concert meaſures for defeating it. Appius Claudius, the youngeſt 
of them, is ſaid to have ſpoken to this effect, That it had been a conſtan 
tradition in his family, that a relief againſt the tyranny of the Tribune 
was to be found no where but in their own College. That the beſt way to 
fruſtrate the deſigns of Mæcilius and Metilius, was to engage ſome one 6 
their Collegues to oppoſe them : That it would be no difficult matter for 
the Nobles by . and careſſes to gain over thoſe who were bu 
newly come into Office, made no figure, and were perhaps jealous of the 
authority aſſumed by the two leading Tribunes. And he exhorted the 
Fathers to try the experiment. 

This advice was unanimouſly approved, and Appius was highly praiſed 
for having thus ſhewn that he did not degenerate from the virtue of his an. 
ceſtors. The chief men of the Senate immediately applied themſelves to 
gain ſome of the Tribunes; and by intreaties and remonſtrances, they ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, that of the ten they won over fix to oppoſe the promulgat- 
on of the law. Mæcilius and his Collegue reproached them as traytom 
enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the Senate : But it was all in vain, they 
were forced to deſiſt from cheir enterprize. 

5 The Senate, by means of a — intelligence with the majority of the 
Y. of R. 338. Tribunes, remained the directors of affairs the following year alſo. L. Sen. 
Bef.7. C.414. ius, one of the College, to make his court to the People, having propoſed 

* to ſend a colony to Bola, a little town which they had lately taken from the 

Aqui, the other Tribunes oppoſed it, and declared that during their Tr- 
buneſhip, they would never ſuffer any new law to be offered, that was not 
firſt approved of by the Senate, But this influence of the Conſcript Father: 
in the Tribunitian College did not laſt long: The affair of the Agrarian 
Law was revived the next year, 

v. of R. 330. F. III. THE Aqui having retaken Bola, P. Poſthumius Regillenfi, 

Bef J. C. 413. one of the Military Tribunes, a good ſoldier, but an imperious, obſtinate, 

ry Mil. Trib. vrong· headed man, was ſent with an army to recover it. After ſome 
{kirmiſhes with the enemy in the field, he inveſted that place. Before be 
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ed his troops to the aſſault, he promiſed them for their encouragement, V. of R. 339. 
chat if they took the town, they ſhould have the plunder. The place was Bet. 7 #13. 
won, but the General who naturally hated the Plebeians, of whom the 15,1 5 * 
greleſt part of his army conſiſted, broke his word, and fold all for be © © 
blic treaſury. 
gr — of the Tribunes of the Commons, ſoon aſter brought on a- 
new the affair of the conquered lands. Poſtbumius was hereupon ſent for 
to Rome to aſſiſt his Collegues in oppoſing the Tribunes enterprize. When 
he was come, he in full Aſſembly of the People dropt an expreſſion, that 
hewed him to have neither wit, diſcretion, nor honour. Sexſius having 
propoſed to the Aſſembly to pals a decree for dividing the city and territo- 
ry of Bola among the ſoldiers who had made the — affirming that 
they had the beſt right to the benefit ot it, Poſthumius haſtily cried out, Zo be 
to my men, if any ſuch thing be done. So proud and unjuſt a ſaying, offended 
the Senators no leſs than the multitude : Sextivs, bold and eloquent, took 
advantage of the general diſcontent, and directing his ſpeech to the People: 
Do you hear, /aid be, how Poſthumius threatens his ſoldiers as if they 
« were ſo many ſlaves? And yet this brute of a man you think more wor- 
« thy of the Military Tribuneſbip, than any of us whoſe whole ſtudy is to 
« procure you lands, and houſes, and a comfortable retreat in your old 
« age, and to defend you upon all occaſions againſt ſuch proud and cruel 
« adverſaries, Can you then have any reaſon to wonder, that of late ſo 
« few of your Tribunes ſhew much zeal for your intereſts? What have we 
« to expect from you? Honours? You beſtow them upon your enemies. 
« Poſthumius's words have indeed ſhock'd you, filled you with horror. 
« But what then? If you were juſt now to go to an election, you would 
« prefer this cruel threatener to your beſt friends, to thoſe who have no- 
« thing at heart but your welfare.” 
This Diſcourſe did not fail to inflame the People ; but when the threats 
of Poſthumius were reported in the camp, they occaſioned ſuch a commo- 
tion and murmuring in the army, as came little ſhort of downright ſedi- 
tion, P. Seſtius, one of the Quæſtors, having in the abſence of his Gene- Zonaraz, B. 7. 
ral ordered a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who was more mutinous than the reſt, 
his fellow-ſoldiers not only reſcued him, but one of them gave the Quæſtor a 
ſevere blow with a ſtone. Poſthumius, informed of this tumult, haſtened to 
the camp, but he exaſperated the troops more than ever by the ſtrictneſs of 
his enquiries, and the cruelty of his puniſhments. He commanded the moſt 
guilty of the mutineers to be put to death under the hurdle, a kind of ex- 
ecution which has been before mentioned. The manner of it was this. 
The criminal was laid at his length in a ſhallow water, under an hurdle, 
upon which they heaped ſtones, and ſo preſſed him down *till he was 
Crowned. But it was in vain that the General now paſſed this ſentence 
againſt the ſeditious : The reſt of the ſoldiers tore them out of the hands of 
the executioners, and ſet them at liberty. Poſthumius, tranſported with 
"age, came down from his Tribunal, and, preceded by his Lictors, broke, 5 
tirough the preſs, in order to lay hold on the criminals ; but he found no Fig B. 1 
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reſpect remaining among the ſoldiers, either for his orders or his 
they oppoſgd force with force, and being urged to fury, ſtoned him to 
death. This was the firſt inſtance of a Roman General ſlain by his troops, 
from the foundation of Rome. 1 80 

When the news of the tragical end of Poſthumius came to Rome, his 
Collegues, who reſided in the city, zealous to revenge his death upon the 
rebellious ſoldiers, decreed, with the Senate's approbation, that informati- 
ons ſhould be taken concerning it: But the Tribunes of the People interpoſed, 
This conteſt depended upon another. The Conſcript Fathers thought 
it of the utmoſt importance to avoid an election of Military Tribunes for 
the next year, leſt the Commons, to ſkreen the guilty ſoldiers, ſhould 
chuſe Governors out of the Plebeians. They would therefore have made 
a Decree, that Conſuls ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia. The paſſing 
of this Decree was oppoſed by the Tribunes of the People, and the con- 
tention laſted ſo long, that the Republick fell into an Inter-regnum, In 
the end, the Senate carried their point. Fabius Vibulanus, being Inter. rer, 
aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries, and they choſe M. Cornelius Coſſus 
and L. Furius Medullinus Conſuls, Theſe were both good natured men 
and therefore, as it was thought p not to be too rigorous in puniſhing 
the ſoldiers who had murdered their General, they were unanimouſly ap- 
pointed by the Senate and People to enquire inta the crime. It was neceflary 
to make examples; but this was done with moderation; and thoſe few who 
died, fell by their own hands, and not by the axes of the Lictors. The 
Conſuls thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe the army in general to be in- 
nocent, than to drive them into an open revolt by too ſtrict an examination, 

It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls had, to ſo prudent a ma- 


nagement, added the partition of the Territory of Bola among the People: 


They had indeed no plauſible pretence not to do it, there being as yet no 
ivate occupiers of it to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſions. And this would 
— been the moſt effectual way to ſilence the factious complaints of the 
Tribunes, and abate the ardour of the People for the diviſion of the public 
lands before conquered. But the Commons now ſaw with indignation, that 
the ſecret deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to keep them always in 
poverty, as well for their own intereſt, as to make them more ſubmiſſive 
and dependent. Before it be long we ſhall ſee them proſecute their preten- 
fions with more fury than ever. | 
In the mean time the Conſul Furius marched againſt the Yolſci, who 
had pillaged the territory of the Hernici. At his approach the enemy dil- 
appeared; and he took from them Ferentinum, which he gave to the Hernici, 
with the lands about it, to compenſate their loſſes. 
$. IV. THE Tribunes made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls for 
the next year; and Q, Fabius and C. Furius were choſen. But L. Icilius, 3 
Tribune, began to reſume the affair of the conquered lands with immoderate 
heat. A plague that raged in the city puta ſtop to his career, This calamity 
was of courſe followed by a ſcarcity of proviſions : For the citizens being 
alſo the huſbandmen, the lands were left untill'd while the „ 
1 vailed z 
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vailed 3 and the loſs of one harveſt was ſufficient to reduce Rome to ex- 
me want, 
The famine was ſeverely felt in the ſucceeding Confulſhip of M. Papirius v. of R. 343. 
and C. Nautius; however, care was taken to get corn from Hetruria and Bef.7 — 
Sicily z and Rome by extraordinary good fortune continued this year with- 8 Confulſhip. 
out commotions at home or abroad. 
The plague and famine no ſooner ceaſed, but the Aqui renewed their 
incurſions upon the territories of the Latines and Hernici, faithful allies of 
Nome. M. Emilius and C. Valerius were now Conſuls. It fell to the V. of R. 343. 
latter to conduct the war; but when he would have levied troops, the Tri- 13 
bune Mænius oppoſed it upon the old pretence of the Agrarian Law. In v5 
the mean time the ÆAgui inſulted the Romans, and took from them the fort 
of * Carventum, This diſgrace not only increaſed the hatred of the No- In Latium. 
bles to Mænius, but induced the other nine Tribunes to aſſiſt the Conſul in 
making the levies and puniſhing thoſe perſons who refuſed to ſerve, 
The Romans recovered the fort, and found in it a conſiderable 
which the enemy had laid up there; but Valerius being difſatisfy'd with his 
men on account of their backwardneſs to inliſt themſelves for the war, he 
ſold all, and put the money into the Quæſtor's hands. 
It was the cuſtom in the triumphal proceſſion for the ſoldiers to chant 
atyrical verſes on the victor who enjoy'd that honour, In Yalerius's Ova- 
tion they did ſomething particular, and by way of revenge they divided 
themſelves into two choirs, and while one made the air reſound with ſongs 
againſt their General, the other ſang verſes in praiſe of Mænius; and every 
time his name was repeated the people in the ſtreets 2 their hands 
and made acclamations that even drowned the noiſy muſick of the ſoldiers. 
This behaviour of the citizens alarmed the Senate, and obliged them 
to beſtir themſelves, to hinder an election of Military Tribunes for the 
next year, leſt Mænius ſhould be choſen for one. The Fathers prevailed ; 


Conſuls were elected; and the choice fell upon Cn. Cornelius and“ L. Y. of R. 344. 
Furius. — $9 ng 
Under their adminiſtration three Tribunes, of the name of Icilius, all «A 24 mg 


three kinſmen, and of a family in which to hate the Patricians was 
hereditary, undertook to deprive them of the Quæſtorſhip, which hither- 
to had never been out of their order, though Plebeians were qualified to 
ſtand for it. The Icilii talked much of glorious projects they had formed 
in favour of the Commons; but at the ſame time declared that they would 
not ſtir one ſtep towards the execution of tem, unleſs the People would 
aſſume ſo much courage at leaſt as to raiſe ſome of their own body to the 
Queſtorſhip. The multitude, poſſeſſed with hopes of the mighty advan- 
tages they were to reap from the zeal of their preſent Tribunes, gave their 
votes in the election of Quæſtors to Q; Silius, P. Ælius, and P. Pupius, 
all three Plebeians ; and of the Patricians who put up for that dignity 
none but Cæſo Fabius Ambuſius could obtain it. 

The Tribunes of the People, elated with this victory over the Nobility, 
Attered themſelves, that the Quzſtorſhip would now open them a way * 
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not hear therefore of an election of Conſuls for the next year; they oppoſed 
the publication of a Decree of the Senate for that purpoſe ; they crieq 
out, that it was high time for the Plebeians to have their ſhare in the Go. 
vernment. The diſputes on this head grew warm, when, luckily for the 
Irilii, news came that the Aqui and Volſci were again in motion. The 
Tribunes oppoſed the levies, which, in purſuance of a Senatus-conſultum, 
the Conſuls would have made. Two of the 7cili; conſtantly attended up. 
on the new Magiſtrates, each watching his man, to hinder him from raiſing 
troops, or holding the Comitia for chuſing new Conſuls. The buſineſs of 
the third Icilius was to manage the People, and Jet them looſe, or reſtrain 
them, as he judged proper. Things were at this paſs, when further news 
was — — that the Æqui had retaken the fortreſs of Carventum. This 
gave the Tribunes a farther advantage, the want of an army being now 
more preſſing. In ſhort, the Senate were forced to yield that Military 
Tribunes ſhould be elected; but to diſappoint the Icilii, they annexed this 
proviſo to their decree, That none of the preſent TRx1BUNEs OF THE PeopLy 
ſhould be choſen to the MILITARY TrIBUNESHTP, or continued in their Of- 
fice the next year. 

e levies now went on without oppoſition. The Conſuls marched to 
recover Carventum, but they loſt a great deal of time before it, and were 
forced to raiſe the ſiege at laſt. They took however Yerrugo from the Volſci, 

The Icilii when they ſaw themſelves excluded from the ſupreme Magi. 
ſtracy, were probably indifferent whether any other Plebeian obtained it 
or not. Nay, perhaps they would have been mortified to ſee that great 
dignity in any other Plebeian family, before their own had been honoured 
with it. Be that as it will, no conſiderable Plebeian appeared as a candi- 
date. The Senate had the art to engage ſome Plebeians of no credit 
or worth to ſtand in competition with Patricians of the firſt rank and di- 
ſtinction. The People, diſguſted with the meanneſs of the pretenders of 


their own order, gave all their voices to the Nobles, and C. Julius Julius, 


16 Mil. Trp Corn. Cofſus, and C. Servilius Abala were declared Military Tribunes ; 


but they did not long enjoy that ſovereign dignity. The Volſci having ſet 
on foot a very formidable army, the Senate, according to cuſtom, re- 
ſolved to ſend a Dictator againſt them. As the abſolute authority of that 
Magiſtrate in a manner Net up the power of all the inferiour Officers, 
Julius and Cornelius oppoſed his nomination, alledging that they did not 


want courage and experience to command an army, and that it was unjuſt 


to deprive them of a dignity which they had fo lately obtained by all the 
votes of their fellow-citizens. | 

The Senate, exaſperated at their refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe 
to the Tribunes of the People, as they had done before upon the like occaſion. 
But the Tribunes of this year obſerved a different conduct from their pte. 
deceſſors. Overjoy'd to ſee this diſſention between the Military Tribune 
and the Senate, they anſwered, with a ſcornful raillery, „ That for their 


« parts they could give no help in the affair ; that they were only Plebe:- 
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« mon to them with the Patricians, they ſhould then take care that no 
proud Magiſtrate diſobeyed the decrees of the Senate; but that in the 
meat time the Patriciam themſelves, as they had thrown off all reſpect 
« for Laws and Magiſtrates, might alſo, if they pleaſed, aſſume the power 
and functions of the Tribunes, and do their own buſineſs as they could.” 
The conteſts drawing to no end, and the enemy till advancing towards 
the frontier, Servilius Abala, the third Military Tribune, declared publick- 
ly, that the-good of his country was more dear to him than the friendſhip 
of his Collegues ; and that if they would not chuſe a Dictator, he would 
take upon him to name one himſelf : And accordingly, being ſupported 
by the whole Senate, he named to that higheſt Magiſt P. Cornelius Livy, B. 4. 
Rutilus, who afterwards appointed Servilius to be General of the Horſe. 

The war was of no long continuance; the Valſci were defeated near the 
city of Antium, their territory plundered, and a great number of priſoners 
taken. After this ition the Dictator laid down his authority, and the 
Military Tribunes reſumed theirs. Julius and Cornelius Cofſus, diſcontent- 
ed with the Senate for having hindered them of the glory they hoped to 
have acquired in this war, inſtead of propoſing an election of Conſuls for 
the enſuing year, appointed an Aſſembly for chuſing Military Tribunes. 
The Conſcript Fathers, alarmed to fee their intereft thus betrayed, by men 
of their own order, and fearing left the People ſhould at length give the 
government of the State either to their Tribunes, or to ſome other of the 
principal Plebeians, obliged the moſt illuſtrious members of their own bo- 
dy, and ſuch as were moſt agreeable to the People for their moderation 
and valour, to ſtand candidates: And, notwithſtanding all the bri of 
the Tribunes of the Commons, C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius, V. of R. 346. 
and + Fabius Vibulanus, all eminent Patricians, were choſen to the Mili- Þt7-C.406. 
tary Tribuneſhip. 88 

The truce with the Veientes being at this time expired, the Romans ſent + A 3d time. 
Heralds to them to renew their demand of ſatisfaction of damages former- 
ly ſuſtained, Theſe Heralds meeting on the road ſome Envoys going 
rom Veii to Rome, conſented, at their requeſt, to proceed no farther, till 
the latter had been heard by the Senate. The Veientan Miniſters obtained 
of the Conſcript Fathers to defiſt from their demands, till ſome civil 
broils which were then at Veii ſhould be quieted; a conduct which Livy 
remarks as an inſtance of great generoſity in the Roman Senate, who, had 
they conſulted nothing but their own intereſt, could not have had a more 
fayourable occaſion of falling upon a rival State. 

The ſame year the Volſci retook Verrugo from the Romans, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword, the Senate being dilatory in ſending ſuccours to it. 
However the Military Tribunes revenged this loſs; they ſurprized 
the Vol/cjan troops when ſcattered about the country to plunder, and cut 
tem to pieces. 

The 
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VJ. of R. 347- The Senate kept their aſcendant in the election of Magiſtrates for the 

Bef F.C. 405. next year, and procured the Military Tribuncſhip for C. Cornelius, J. 

7 aro Valerius, Cn. Cornelius and Fabius Ambuſtus, all Patricians, and of the 
beſt families in the Commonwealth. 

During their adminiſtration, the Veientes having inſulted the Romay 
Ambaſſadors, and driven them from Veii with contempt, the Senate cr. 
dered a declaration of war againſt them to be immediately propoſed to 
the People. The younger ſort among the Roman ſoldiers, upon the firſt 
rumour of this deſign, began to murmur at it. We have loſt, ſaid they, ; 
great many men of late; not a year paſſes without ſome battle; the war with 
the Volſci is not yet ended; and ſhall we be ſo mad as to enter upon a new 
war againſt powerful neighbours that may engage all Hetruria in the cauſe? 
The Tribunes did not fail to encourage them in this oppoſition to the 
Government. In truth, ſaid they, the chief war you have to ſuſtain is 
<< that which the Senate has ſo long carried on againſt the Roman People, 
© They ſend you into the field only to be ſlaughtered, or elſe to keep yon 
« at a diſtance from Rome, for fear you ſhould renew your juſt pretenſi- 
« ons to the public lands, or by your free ſuffrages raiſe ſome of your 
« own body to the chief dignitics of the State.” 

Whenever the Tribunes met with any of the veteran ſoldiers, they took 
them by the hand, entered into familiar diſcourſe with them, enquired how 
many years they had ſerved, and, making them ſhew their ſcars, pleaſant- 
ly aſked them, whether they had room for any more wounds, or could 
ſpare any more blood for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. By theſe and 
other arts of management, in which the Tribunes were indefatigable, they 
made the Commons utterly averſe from a war with the Yeientes. However 
it was agreed, that three of the Military Tribunes ſhould lead an army 
againſt the Volſci. At the approach of it the enemy diſappeared ; and left 
their country open to be pillaged. The Roman Generals — divided 
their forces into three bodies, and made incurſions into it on different ſides. 
Fabius laid ſiege to Anxur (afterwards called Terracina) a wealthy city, and 
having taken it by aſſault, divided the ſpoil equally among the ſoldiers of 
all the three armies, telling his own men, that the troops of his Collegues, 
by hindering ſuccours from coming to the relief of the place, had contributed 
to the taking of it as much as if they had been preſent in the action. This 
generoſity (not uſual of late) to the ſoldiers paved the way for a reconcilia- 
tion between the People and Nobles. And this was entirely accompliſhed 
by a Decree of Senate, ſoon after paſſed, That for the future the Roman 
infantry ſhould be maintained in the field at the public expence. Hitherto all 
the citizens had uſed to go to war at their own coſt and charges; and o- 
tentimes when the campaign was too long, the lands, eſpecially thoſe of 
the poorer Plebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned borrowing, exorbitant 
uſury, complaints and ſeditions. The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, 
decreed of themſelves, and without being importuned by the People or 
their Tribunes, that for the future the ſoldiers ſhould have Pay out of the 
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ick money z and that, to furniſh this a new tax ſhould be V. of R. 347. 
raiſed, from which no Citizen whatſoever be exempt. 1 


Upon the firſt news of this Senatus-conſultum, the People were tranſported 
with joy; they ran in crowds from all parts to the Senate-houſe, took the 
— — CC now indeed it ap- 

peared that were juſtly called Fathers proteſted they were 
ready to ſpill the very laſt drop of their blood for their country, which 
now looked upon as a mother tender and generous to all her children. 
this univerſal gladneſs, the Tribunes of the People were remarkable 

for their gloomy and envious countenances. Union always hindered them 
from making a figure in the State, They gave out that the Senate beſtow- 
ed largeſſes at a very cheap rate; that the People muſt be very blind if 
they did not perceive that this their pay would come out of their own 
pockets ; nay, that it was not juſt to make thoſe Citizens who had always 
ſerved at their own charge, and had compleated the time of their ſervice, 
contribute to the ſupport of the new ſoldiers who ſucceeded them in the ar- 
mies; and they proclaimed that they would all thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to pay the tax. Theſe declarations ſome impreſſion upon the 
People, but the Senators nevertheleſs went on with their undertaking, and 


began the contribution themſelves, paying their own contingents ys ac- 
cording to the real value of their —— and their example was followed 
by the chief men among the Plebeians. 


As, in thoſe days, there was no ſilver money, carts loaded with weighty 

ieces of braſs were every day ſeen going to the Treaſury with the contri- 
ions of the rich: The poorer fort, pleaſed with this ſight, and animated 
by the commendations given by the Nobles and the ſoldiers to thoſe of the 
Commons who ſubmitted to the impoſt, liſtened no longer to the declama- 
tions of their Tribunes, but ran every one eagerly to pay the Tribute ac- 


cording to his proportion. 


C HAP. XXXVI. 


4. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of the ſiege (which. 
laſted ten) there is little actiun. The third year, (350.of Rome) the Tri- 
bunes 7 the Commons make a ſtir about the hardſhip the ſoldiers ſuffer by 
being detained in the camp all the winter. Appius Claudius, one of the 

Military Tribunes, aſſembles the People and inveighs againſt the Tribunss | 

for their ſeditious behaviour. His harangue has little effet; but a loſs 

which the beſiegers ſuſtain before the place, animates the Plebeians with 

a zeal to puſh on the ſiege with vigour. The Senate for the firſt time allow 

Pay to THE HorsE. F. II. The year following, Sergius and V irginius 

(:wo of the Military Tribunes) having the conduct of the ſiege, quarrel 

and divide the troops between them. The Faliſci and Capenates (People 

of Hetruria,) come to the aſſiſtance of the Veientes, and fall upon one fide 
if Sergius's camp, while the beſteged ſally out and attack the other. Vir- 

Vor. I. 5 4 ginius 
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de ginius h 40 alſiſt bis College; the-troops of hv Nath ane routed. - Hope. N 
upon the two Cenerals are' both recalledi "Atl" the Military Tribumes of thi | 
year. are obliged la abdicate, and neto ones are” choſen; The Tribunes of 
the - Commons: raiſe ſuch» diſturbances: at Rome abowtii the leviss,. that in | 
the- eleftion» of* tbeſo Whgiſtrates the People» canmot't agree* in” the choire of 
more ibn eil. The» 2 theße eig name ewe" more; in defiance 
' of the Nrebonian Law. C. Trebonins, one of 1he preſent Tridunes, draw; 
the-batred-of the- Propis upon three of his Coilegue s om this acc. but they 
arifully divert it from themſelves by turning it aguin Sergius am Vir. 
gimius (the Ganerats' f the laſt uur) who are both fined for miſcondus 
N III. Fbe-TWbunes renew the: domeſtic broils': But all is qe by the 
chuſing»of ſome Plebeians imo-the Military Tribumeſtip. At be next chi. 
tions: the Coma» cb u Plebeians to ibus dignity; and only one Patri 
cian. Thearms'ofsthe-R+public-proſpery lui there-bappens a great moin. 
iny among'men and'cattle. T. avert this evil the ceremony of the Lectiſ. 
ternium 75+ ober ved. & IV. Te Senate takes advantage-of the: People 
- fears and ſuperſtition, io get the Military Tyibirneſbip for! Parricians only; 
pretending” that the-Gods were angry at ibe chice, which bad been mad: 
V Plebetanst0-that Magiſtracy. The-lake-of Alba overflows: This being 
looked" upon ad a-prodigy; and an old (Veieman /oldier having-delevered'a 
propheſy; that Veri-/honld not be tatem before tbe water of that lalr was 
run out, Deputies are ſent from Rome t0-confiilt the-Oracle of Delphõos 
Thaſe return the next year with un anſwer agrreable to: the- oli man's pro. 
" phtey. Canals are made to drain tbꝭ lake. Some defett'being" diſcovered 
in the inauguration of the prefent Military Ttibunes; they all abdieate, 
| and-ſix-new-ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their adminiſtrution not being 
, Camillas+i5 named Diclator. F. V. He tates Veii by jay: 
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§. I. HE Senate's view in allotting funds for the payment of 
the troops, was not only to eaſe the People, — alſo to 
enable themſelves to carry on the war farther, and main- 4 
tain it longer. Before this regulation they did not fo pro- k 
ly make war as incurſions, which were generally terminated by one b 
— 4 Theſe expeditions: rarely laſted above twenty or tłirey days, the A 
ſoldiers, for want of pay, not being able to keep the field for a longer 
time together. But now when the Senate found themſelves in a condition to 0 
maintain an army abroad as long as they pleaſed, they began to form great 
deſigns; and, all oppoſition to a war with the Yeientes being over, they te- 0 
ſolved to beſiege Veii itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt” places in Italy, the bul- 
wark of Hetruria, and which yielded to Rome neither in the valour nor N 
| in the wealth of its inhabitants. | wo 
The ſiege was in the year 348 of Rome, when the Roman, 
v. of R. 348. ege was begun year 34 5 
Bf. 7 C. 484. firſt time, choſe ſix Military Tribunes. The States of Hetruria held a 
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1 C. Jux ius Iv us, a ſecond time, L. Fa ius Meer ius, a ſecond tine, 
- M. Amilius Mauszcixus, . Q. QuincTius CincinxaTVs, 
* T. Quinctivs CAriTOLINUS, A:ManLtivs YuLlso Carl TOLINUS. 
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Chap. XXXVI. The RoMAN HISTroORv. 399 
general council, to debate whether they ſhould upite their forces in the de- / 
tence of the Veiewtes or not; but came to no agreement upon this head. | 
The next year, when Name was again governed by ſix * Military Tri- v. of R. 349. 
bunes, the ſiege was carried on with leſs vigour than in the beginning, part Bef. ). C. 403. 
of the Roman forces being called away to a war with the Volſei. 20 Mil. 
Livy tells us, that the year following the lic choſe eight Military v. of R. 350. 
Tribunes, among whom he reckons M. Furius Camillus and M. Poſtbumixs Bef. J. C. 402. 
Albinus ; but in this he ſeems to have been . 8 For, beſide chat the 21 Mil. Trib. 
clecting of eight was illegal, according to pitoline Faſti thoſe 
— were Cenſors this year, and there were hut fax © ſupreme Go- 
Claudius, grandſon of the Decemvir, was one. 
ans, the Veientes at this time choſe themſelves a 
diſpleaſed the other States of Hetravia, who 
not only abhorred all Regal Government, but had a particular diſlike to the 
1 that they came to a reſolution to refuſe their aſſiſtance 
to the belieged. | | 
Wemey mdan de iregeh of Veii by che length of the ſiege, which 
laſted ten whole years with various ſucceſs ; though perhaps this might 
be chiefly owing to the frequent changing of the who commanded 
the Roman armies. Doubtleſs theſe changes hindered the Romans from mak- 
ing a {wifter progreſs in co . Had they been conſtantly 
ſame one of thoſe illuſtrious Di who were their laſt refuge in caſes of 
extreme danger, they had ſoon been Maſters of [taly : But ſuch is the 
uſual conduct of a Republic, jealous of her liberty ; ſhe checks the rapi- 
dity of her victorious Generals, leſt ſhe herſelf ſhould become a part of 
their conqueſts, It was at this ſiege that the Romans are thought to have 
firſt invented thoſe lines of circumvallation and contravallation, which Lim, B. g. 
have been ſince ſo much in uſe; at leaſt this is the farſt time they are 
mentioned in Roman antiquity. | 
The Military Tribunes conſidering that Veii could not be taken but af- 
ter a long ſiege, and then rather by famine than force, formed a deſign of 
keeping the army in the field all winter, and they began to erect wooden Pu. Life of 
barracks for the men. The ſoldiers made no oppoſition to it, chuſing rather Cam. 
to live in the camp at the public expence, than in Rome at their own : But 
the Tribunes of the Commons had no ſooner heard of this, than they imme- 
diately made it a pretence to raiſe an outcry againſt the Senate. They ſaid 
in every Aſſembly, that indeed they always feared the gifts of the Senate 
concealed ſome fatal poiſon ; that this new pay was only a bait which 
the Patricians had made uſe of to deceive the People : That it was in 
ruth the price of their liberty: That the Military Tribunes, in detaining 
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P. ConneLivs MALUGINENS15, ©<M'EmitiusMaMerCinus,a ſecond time, 
Se. Naurius RuTiLUs, a third time, M. Fuzrvus Fusus, 
Cx. Coax ius Cossus, a ſecond time, | Ar. CLaupivs Crassus, 
C. VaLerrvs Porirus, a third time, | L. Jutivs Iutus, 
K. Fazius Aususrus, M. QuixcT1LIus Varus, 
M'Szxcivus Fipexas. | L. VaIERIUs PoTriTvs, a third time. 
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- The Rowan His rokv. Book Il 
the ſoldiers in the camp during winter, had viſibly no other end, but t» 
deprive the People's party of their votes: That the Senate and Patrician; 
would now reign deſpotically in all the Afſemblies : But that they ought to 
be made ſenſible, that they governed men who were free; and that it wx 
but — the poor Citizen who daily expoſed his life in the defence of hi 
country ſhould at the end of every campaign enjoy a little reft, and hay: 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his houſe, his wife, and his children, and of giv- 
ing his voice in the election of the Magiſtrates. 
Appius, whom the other Military Tribunes had left at Rome to the 


Meaſures of the Tribunes of the People, being informed of theſe (edition 


ſpeeches, called an Aſſembly, and in a long harangue reproached the Tri. 
bunes, That they ſtudied nothing but to hinder all union between the two 


Orders in the State: That they ſought employment like knaviſh phyſicians: 
That their deſire was to have the State always diſeaſed, that they might 


ever be buſy in the cure: That they ſeemed determined to like nothing 
which the Senate did, let it be ever ſo advantageous to the People: That u 
Maſters did not ſuffer their ſlaves to have any intercourſe with the neigh. 
bours, leſt they ſhould be either well or ill uſed by them, fo the Tri 
bunes for the ſame reaſon could not endure that the Commons ſhould have 
any intercourſe with the Nobles, and were enraged to ſee that the Senate 
had ſhewn ſo much tenderneſs for the ſoldiers as to allot them pay. 
He added, Either we ſhould not have undertaken this ſiege, or we 
« ſhould continue it. Shall we abandon our camp, the forts we have 
«« erected, our towers, our mantelets and our gabions; and ſo have all 
the ſame works to begin again the next ſummer ? And who will promiſe 
„your Tribunes, who give you ſuch wholeſome advice, that all Ham. 


ria will not be at length prevailed upon by the Veientes to arm and come 


e to their aſſiſtance, if we raiſe the blockade, and give them opportunity 
« to renew their ſolicitations. They may perhaps diſplace that Governour 
« who is ſo diſagreeable to the Hetrurian States, or he may perhaps for the 
fake of his country reſign his authority. The ſcene would be much 
« changed if thoſe States ſhould all unite againſt us. Who can afſur 
« you, that the Veientes thus ſtrengthened, will not next year invade and 
„ pillage our territory? And what a contempt will it bring upon the Re- 
«« public, if the nations bordering upon Rome, and now jealous of her 
40 — ſhall find that your Generals, fettered by new laws of your 
% Tribunes, are unable to finiſh a ſiege, or keep the field a moment after the 
% fine weather is over? Whereas, on the other hand, nothing will make 
« the Roman People more formidable, than their ſhewing that no fevers] 
« of the ſeaſons is able to put a ſtop to their enterprizes; and that they 
« are way reſolved to conquer, or die at the foot of the enemies ram 
parts: 
The People, prejudiced by their Tribunes, gave no great heed to A. 
2 remonſtrance; but a loſs which the Romans ſuffered at the ſiege, 
rought about what his prudent diſcourſe could not effect. The Veen, 
in a ſally, ſurprized the beſiegers, flew a great number of them, ſet _ 
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to their machines, and ruined moſt of their works. This news, inſtead V. of R. 350. 
of depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, inſpired them with new ardor for Bef J. C. tes. 
the continuation of the ſiege. The richer citizens, whoſe wealth qualified ar Mu. you 
them to be in the firſt claſs among the Roman Knights, but who had not 
yetreceived horſes from the Republic, which was the neceffary ceremony 

to make a man a knight, offered to mount themſelves at theirown 

The People after their example cried out, they were ready to march to 

ſupply the places of the ſoldiers that were loſt, and they promiſed never 

to leave the camp till the city was taken. The Senate gave great praiſes to 

all. It was reſolved to allow pay to as many voluntiers as would go to 

the fiege 3 and now alſo, for the firſt time, it was ſettled, that the cavalry 

in general ſhould receive pay out of the public treaſury, | 

The zeal of the People for carrying on the fiege ſtopped the mouths of 
the Tribunes for a while. But a ſecond defeat before Veii furniſhed them 
with a fair occaſion of renewing their invectives againſt the Senate. 

The Capenates and Faliſci, nations of Hetruria, neareſt to the Veientes, v. of R. 351. 

and conſequently moſt concerned in their preſervation, armed privately, Bef. J. C. 401. 
and joining their troops ſurprized and attacked the Romans. L. Virgini- 2 Mil. Trib. 
us, and M.“ Sergius, both Military Tribunes, commanded at this ſiege. . A gend time, 
The jealouſy, ſo common between perſons in veal authority, had ſet 
them at variance : Each had a body of troops u his command, and 
had as it were a ſeparate camp. The Capenates and Faliſci attacked that of 
Sergius on one fide, at the fame time that the beſieged made a ſally 
and attacked the other. The Roman ſoldiers thinking they had all 
the forces of Hetruria to deal with, were diſmay'd, fought faintly, and 
rather to defend their own lives, than with hopes to vanquiſh the enemy. 
It was not long before they gave ground, fell into diſorder, and ran away. 
Virginius could have ſaved his Collegues troops; his own were ranged in 
order of battle: But the animoſity between the two Generals was ſo great, 
that Sergius choſe rather to periſh, than to aſk the aſſiſtance of YVirginius ; 
and Virginius, on the other hand, would not give him any ſuccour unleſs 
he would ſend and beg it. The enemy profited by this diviſion : Sergius's 
army fled in diſorder to Rome, which was but ſix leagues diſtant from the 
camp, and the General went thither himſelf, not fo much to juſtify his own 
conduct, as to ſet forth the blackneſs of that of his Collegue. 

The Senate hereupon ſent orders to Virginius to leave his army under 
the command of his Lieutenants, and repair immediately to Rome, to 
anſwer to the complaints which Sergius preferred againſt him. The 
diſpute was managed with great acrimony, and the two Military Tribunes 
ran into invectives againſt each other before the Senate. Each had his 
friends there who took his part. The Conſcript Fathers, to quiet the 
matter, thought it adviſable to make a decree, that all the Military Tri- 
bunes of that year ſhould lay down their dignity, and the People imme- 


The other four were, 
C. Sexvitivs Anala, athird time, Q. Sexvilivs PrtsCUs, | 
Q SuLFicius CAMERINUS, | A. Mantyus VuLso, a ſecond time. 


diately 


tel) | 
Bef J. C, Gt. their office on the Calend of October. The four who had been in no f 
22 Mil. Trib. acquieſced; but the two, on whoſe account this decree was Propoled, 
begged of the Senate that they might not be ſo diſgraced; and when they 


Senatus-conſultum, declaring that they would no reſign their autharity be. 


re. They threatned the two Generals to land them to pri ſon, if they 

not obey the Senate's orders. Servilius Abala, ane of the Military 
ribunes, full of Indigoation at the haughty manner in which theſe Pi. 
| ſtrates treated his Collegues : + As 20 threats, /aid be, 


<< But the decrees of the Senate ought to be obeyed ; and if my C 
<< are refractory to its commands, I ſhall name a Dictator, who will be 
<«« able, without your interpoſition, to force them to quit their office,” 
Virginius and Sergivs, finding it fruitleſs to reſiſt any longer, abdicated 
their Magiltracy, and the People proceeded to a new election. 
Y. of R. 352. L.“ Valerius, L. Julius, M. + milius, Cx. $ Cornelius, Caſo || Fabius, 
Bef.7.C. 400. and Furius Camillus were choſen Military Tribunes. And thele new Go- 
23 Mil- Trib. vernours had work enough upon their hands. They were to begin anew 
A third time, che ſiege of Veii, to keep the Faliſci and Capenates in awe, and to recover 
13 — — Anxur, which the Valſei had taken the laſt year. Beſides, the Tribunes of 
the Commons kindled freſh broils, when the armies came to be raiſed. They 
Li, B. 5: diſſuaded the old ſoldiers, who were to ſtay in the city to guard it, from pay- 
ing taxes, nding they were exempted from that burden by being in liſted. 
And the diſturbances eccaſioned by their ſeditious harangues, the levies, 
and collecting the tribute, were ſo great, that the tribes could not agree 
in the choice of more than eight new Tribunes of the People. Two were 
ſill wanting. The Patricigns at firſt endeavoured to get them ſupplied 
out of their body, but in vain. They then caball'd to ſtrike at the Trebs- 
nian Law; and in the end prevailed to get two perſons added to the eight, 
by the appointment of the majority of thoſe eight. This was in effect to 
abrogate the Treboniau Law); and it was ſufficiently revenged by one C. 
Trebonius, now Tribune of the Commons, He told the People that their 
intereſts were betray'd ; and he brought an odium upon thoſe of his Col- 
legues, who had ventured, of their own authority, to appoint two Tri- 
bunes. The people were eſpecially exaſperated againſt three of the eight, 
P. Curiatius, M. Metilius, and M. Minutius : But theſe diverted the hatred 
of the public from themſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius and YVirginivs, 
the two Generals of the laſt year. They perſuaded the People to cite them 
before their Tribunal, and they forgot nothing upon this occaſion, that 
might inflame the minds of the Multitude, not only againſt the two per- 
lons accuſed, but alſo againſt the whole body of the Patricians. 


They 
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They. repreſented” with as much art as malice, that the ſble alm of that N. 5 352. 
Mil: Trib: 


That tie Generals, after ſeveral campalgus ſpent it the" fliege or blockade of 
74, had ſuffèred their gabions, to be” Burnt, their förts to be taken, and 


Sergius in vain alledged in his excuſe, the ordinary chance of war, the 
terror that was ſpread through his army, and the treachery of his Collegue, 
who in a-mannet had given him up to the enemy: He was condemned to Ley, B. 5. 
pay a great fine, as was alſo Virginius, though he pleaded that it was unjuſt c. 12. 
to puniſh him for the faults of another. | 
This ptoſecution had the deſigned effect, the People were ſo intent upon 
it, that they forgot the Trebonian Law, and their quarrel with the three 
Tribunes, 
Rome at this time received good news from all parts, where the war 
was carrying on: But this did not put a ſtop to domeſtic ſeditions. The 
Tribunes of the-Pteople-prefetred two laws, the firſt requiring a partition of 
the lands, the 8 excuſing the People from any niore ' contfibu- 
tions towards the ſoldiers pay: And in fact they would not ſuffer them 
t0 pay the taxes; ſo that the legions being deprived of their ſubliſtence, 
were-ripe for a ſedition. | Rh 
But all this buſtle ended in getting Plebeians into the Military Tribune- f 
ſhip. At leaſt one Plebeian was choſen to that dignity in the new election. Livy, B. 5. 
His name was P. Licinius Calvus. The other five were P. Melius, 3 R. 353. 
P. Menius, Sp. Furius, L. Titinius and L. Publilius. It is to be remarked, . 7728. 
that Licinius, though a Plebeian, was already an old Senator: Ever ſince the I, B. ;. 
year 263, the conſiderable Commoners had begun to be admitted into the 
Senate, The Tribunes of the People were ſo much rejoiced to ſee a Ple- 
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beian in the ſupreme magiſtracy, that they ceaſed their oppoſition to the tax; j 1 | 
the ſoldiers received their pay again, their courage was revived, they took 1 
Anxur from the Volſci, and carried on the ſiege of Veii with perſeverance z 144 
though they ſuffered much from the ſevere cold of the winter. Licinius 11. 
113] 
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filled bis place with univerſal apptobation, de. 
es out of the Plebeians, and only = 
DB. out of the Patricians; The five were, C. Drilint, E. n 
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but 
treme cold of the weather changed on a ſudden to ve 
occaſioned a mortality both among men and cattle. The Hill 
being conſulted upon this occaſion, the Duumvirs pretended to. find 
a ſort of expiation never before uſed in Rome. It was called the 
$6: o nium, The Statues of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mereurgg ans 
* Neptune were taken down from their niches, and laid on three beds pl 
a about a table, on which magnificent repaſts were ſerved. up wwe 
Deities for eight days together. Theſe public ceremonies were iz 
private families. Every one kept open houſe for. friends, 
even enemies. All proceſſes, diſputes, and animoſities were 1 Too 
nay the priſoners were releaſed from their chains, to partake of the” N 
lick rejoicings, and it was a point of Religion not to confine them again: 
alter the feſtival was over. A | N 8 
F. IV. THE Patricians taking advantage of this diſpoſition of mans” 
minds, turned theſe misfortunes of the Republic into a rw myſtery, 
They aſcribed them to the wrath of the Gods, who, they faid, were di 
pleated, becauſe in the laſt elections ſufficient regard had not been ſnewed 
the Nobility, who alone had inſpection over the ſacrifices. Theſe realons, 
much more powerful than all the harangues of the Tribunes, prevailed 
with the Multitude. Every body looked upon the misfortunes of the Ne. 
public as the infallible interpreters of the will of the Gods; and for fear c 
provoking them more, they failed not to reſtore the Military Tribuneſhip 
to the Patrician order. | | | 
v. of R. 355. L. Valerius, L. I Furius, M. Valerius, Q, $ Servilius, Q. || Supi 
Beſ. J. C. 397. and the famous * Camillus were choſen to be the fix heads of the 
26 Mit. Trib. publick. This year the Romans were aſtoniſhed with a prodigy. IK A 
e of pened to be a dry ſummer, and there was little water in the rivers, fountains 
* A fifth time. Or Marſhes : But the lake of Alba, which ſeldom roſe fo high as 9% 


| A third time. foot of the rocks with Which it was quite ſurrounded, ſwelled on a ſudden 


: 


Os 


A ſecond time. to ſuch a height as. to reach the very tops of thoſe rocks. This — 
* Alccond time, accident was much diſcourſed of in the camp; and as in long ſiege as; 
Livy, B. 5, foldiers of the different parties ſometimes become acquainted; they talket 
Val. Max. of the prodigy from their ſeveral poſts. One day when they were ico 
B. 1. c. 6. at one another in relation to the ſiege, an old ſoldier of the Veientes cry 
out in an enthuſiaſtic manner, Veli ſhall never be taken, till all the water 
« is run out of the lake of Alba.” A Roman Centinel, who heard him, and 
who had great faith in divination, aſked who the old man was; and unde. 


ſtanding that he was a Diviner, he by a ſtratagem matle him tus prong 
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Chap. X XVI. The Rowan Hisrory. 405 
and carried him before the Roman General, who ſent him to the Senate. 
The old man declared to the Fathers, that what he had ſaid was agreeabe 
to an ancient tradition, written in ſome prophetic books in his country, _ . - > 
and that, if the Romans could draw the water out of the lake, Veii et 
be taken: But he adviſed them to haveeſpecial care, that the drains which 
ſhould be made to carry it off, did not convey. it to the ſea. Though 
the Senate were unwilling to truſt to the bare word of the diviner, yet 
they thought the matter of ſuch importance, as to fend a deputation of 
three Patricians to Delphos to conſult the Oracle upon it. | | 

Before the return of the ies, ſix new Military Tribunes were cho- Y. of R. 356. 
ſen, all Patricians. The M, While the ſiege of Veli was carry ing on, Bef. J. C. 396. 
were obliged this year not only to make head againſt the Yal/ci, Faliſci, — 
and Capenates, but againſt new enemies from Hetruria. who had com- L. J. ln He, 
mitted hoſtilities inthe Roman territory. Theſe were the Tarquimienſes, A. gun. 
Poſthumius and L. Julius, who were left in Rome, demanded leave to raiſe de. = 
troops to diſperſe them and the Tribunes of the People retarding the le- £ f „ 
vies, they put themſelves at the head of a ſmall number of voluntiers, . Mains, 34 
and fetching a great compaſs about, ſurprized-the Targuinienſes, as they , tim. , 
were returning-home, made a great ſlaughter of them, and recovered the = 
booty they had ſeized. 3 | | 

In the mean time the three Patricians returned from Delpbos ; and to 
the ſurprize of the Senate and People, the anſwer. of the Pythoneſ3 was per- 
fectly agreeable to the prediction and advice of the old diviner, Who Was 
thereupon made the miniſter to appoint proper ſacrifices to render the 
Gods propitious. Then the Romans ſent out pioncers to make a canal, Pl. Life of 
which might carry off the waters of the lake, and convey them all. over Cam. 1 
the fields, by trenches. This fine work. ſubſiſts to this day, and the wa- Kircher, B. 3. 1 
ter of the lake Abano, which runs along Caſtel Gandolpho, paſſes through Vet. Lat. e 
it. But the Oracle had likewiſe directed to re · eſtabliſh the ich AF ce- 1 5 
remonies of religion, and to begin thoſe again which had not regu- . 
larly performed. The firſt was interpreted of the neglect of the Ferie La- 9 
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ine; and they were therefore renewed. And as to the ſecond it was diſ- L. , B. 5. | 1 N 
covered, that the election of the preſent Military Tribunes had been de- 11 


fective, with regard to the Auguries; whereupon. they all abdicated, and 1 
after a ſhort inter- reg num were ſucceeded by ſix new ones, all-'*Plebeians. þ 
Their adminiſtration was not - proſperous. Atinius, and Genucius, two of 
them, marched with ſome troops to oppoſe an,inundation-of Hetrarians, Y. of R. 357: 
ho, not by order, but by permiſſion. of their Governors, were coming LI: 
to attack the Roman intrenchments before /i: The Tribunes fell, into an 4 {orgy 
ambuſh ; Genucius was killed; and Atinius, tho? he rallied his men and L. Ain, 24 
retreated, durſt not any more face che enemy in the open field, This news, Nane, 24 
loterrified the army before Veii, that it was with difficulty hindered from 11 
* Livy tells us, that eld Liciniur Calve:, pleadiog age and infirmities, be Paople:chaſe un. 
ve rſt Commoner ever raiſed to the Milita- his ſon in his ſtead. From this peſſage.in P. Menizs, 24 
„ Tribuneſhip, was now a . ſecond time Lin, it appears that the, Comitia by Centu» _ t 
— to that dignity by the majority of the ries had already dec to, change their form 
eattve Tribe, i.e. of the Tribe towhoſe and the order eſtabliſhed by S Tulliks, 
bot it fell to vote firſt; but at his requeſt, in voting. See p. 93 and 94. \ 
Vol. I. G gg diſperſing 


time. 
C. Genuc ini, 2d 
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Y. of R. 387. diſperſing. Rome, in a yet greater conſternation, had recourſe, as in the mop 


Bef. J. C. 3 
28 Mil. Tx 


| Plut. in wit. 


'P 
y raiſed to this 


reſſing and en calamities, to a Dictator. M. Furius Camillus was 
upreme dignity; which he owed only to the need wherein th. 
Republic thought ſhe ſtood of ſo great a Captain: A time when ſuperiot 


merit, without canvaſing or intriguing, 1 gets into its right place 
It had already been obſerved, that in all the emplo | 


yments wherein Cami 
lus had Collegues, his great valour and extraordinary capacity had gained 
him the honour of the whole command, as if he had governed in chief. 
and it was afterwards remark*d, that, during his Dictatorſhips, he ruled 
with ſo much gentleneſs and moderation, that the Officers who obeyed ti; 
orders, thought they ſhared in his authority. He named for General of the 
Horſe P. Cornelius Scipio; and having firſt puniſhed the deſerters wh 
on the late alarm had fled from the camp, he'raiſed a numerous body of 


troops. The People ſtrove who ſhould firſt liſt themſelves under his banners 


every body was for going to the wars with a General whom victory had 
never deſerted. Nay the allies, of their own accord, ſent to offer him 3 


ſtrong ſupply of their choiceſt youth. The Dictator immediately repaired 


to the camp before Veii, reſtored the military diſcipline, which of late had 
been very much flackened, inveſted the place more ſtraitly, ſtrength. 
ened his lines by ſeveral additional forts, and forbad his men to ſkirmifh 
with the enemy without leave. He then marched againſt the Faliſci and 
the Capenates, whom he defeated in a pitched battle; and after this victory, 
which left him the country open, he returned to the ſiege, and puſhed 

it on with great vigour. | 
The beſieged defended themſelves with no leſs courage than before ; { 
that Camillus, fearing he ſhould not — by aſſault or open force a town 
which had a whole army for its garriſon, had recourſe to mines and ſapping, 
His pioneers whom he divided into fix companies, relieved one another 
and the work continually advancing without interruption, was ſoon finih- 
ed, without being diſcovered by the beſieged. A paſſage under ground was 
open'd to the very caſtle. The Dictator then thinking himſelf ſure of con- 
, ſent to the Conſcript Fathers, to know how they would have the ſpoils 


of the city diſpoſed of. The queſtion was debated in the Senate. Appin: 


Claudius was for having the rich plunder of Yes made a fund for the pay- 
ment of the troops: But old Licinius thought that this would be a founds- 
tion of endleſs murmurs and ſeditions, and propoſed that the ſpoils ſhould 
be divided between the army and thoſe of the citizens who ſhould be n 
the camp when the town was taken. This advice prevailed, and a decree 
was — 4 giving leave to as many as would to go to the camp, and take 
their ſhare of the booty. Accordingly, vaſt numbers well armed flocked 
thither, and joined the Dictator's troops in the attack. Before Cami 
lus began the aſſault, he made the following prayer: O Pythian Apollo, 


accompliſh thy prediction, ſince it is by thy inſpiration, and under thy guidanc, 


that I am going to aſſault the city o Veit ! I ſolemnly vow to give thee the 
tenth part of the ſpoil which ſhall be taken in it. And do thou, O Juno, 
Queen of the Gods who now reſideſt in Veii, follow us to Rome, and come and 


dell in a city which ſhall be devoted to thee. Thou ſhalt there be placed in 
en- 


by 
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temple wort hy of thy Majeſty. Then the ſignal being given thoſe who V. of R. 357. 
_— —y 2 the attack of the walls made a general aſſault, while 8 
che ſoldiers in the mine ſallied out and ſpread themſelves in ſeveral bodies — . 


thro! the town. One fell upon the rear of thoſe who were defending the walls, 
another broke down the gates; and the whole Roman army ruſhed into 
the place, putting all to the ſword who did not ſurrender their arms. The 


Dictator, when he beheld the value and quantity of the ſpoil found in the ple. Life of 
city, is ſaid to have cried out in a ſurprize; O great Gods, if you in Hea- Cam. and 
ven feel any envy at my fortune, and that of the Roman People, let the Livy, B. 5. 


fell of it be all diverted from Rome and fall but lightly on my head 
This ſaid, he turned about to the 3 was 7 and b err 
chance fell flat the ground. The company preſent were affrighted 
at the accident an Camillus riſing ay, ſaid, My * bas 
been beard, I have eſcaped after this great profperity with a very ſlight 
mizfortune. The next day the priſoners of free condition were fold to the 
beſt bidder 3 and all the money ariſing from thence was put into the pub- 
lic treaſury, But tho? this was the only part of the ſpoil, from which the 
public had any benefit, the People murmured at it, and inveighed both 
againſt the Senate and the Dictator. His next care was to tranſport the 
image of Juno to Rome. It was placed on the hill Aventinus, in a temple 
dedicated by Camillus himſelf. Such was the fate of the famous city of 
ci, after a ten years ſiege 3 it was at once deſpoiled of its riches, its inha- 
bitants, and its gods, 


C HAP. XXXVIL 


. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus on account of ſome ſingula- 
rities in the pomp of his triumph; but much more for demanding back from 
hem a tenth part of the ſpoil of Veii, to diſcharge a vow, which be had 
made to Apollo juſt before the aſſault, and which be had afterwards for- 
got, The Roman Ladies contribute their jewels to make a golden vaſe 
for Apollo. F. II. The next year (the Republic being under the Govern- 
ment of fix Military Tribunes, all Patricians) Sicinius Dentatus, @ Tri- 
bune of the Commons, propoſes that half of the Senators, Knights, and 
People of Rome ſhould remove to Veii, and ſettle there. After much 
/'ruggle Camillus and the other Senators bring this projet to nothing. 
4. III. Camillus is choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes for the year 
following, and to him is committed the conduct of the war againſt. the 


Faliſci, He beſieges Falerii their capital city, A ſchool-maſter to whom. 


the ſons of the chief inhabitants of the place are committed for education, 
betrays bis truſt, and Puts all the children into the hands of Camillus. The 
Roman deteſting both the treachery and the traytor, makes the boys whip him 
back again into the town, The Faliſci moved by this generous attion, ſubmit 


'0 the Romans, who grant them peace on the condition only of paying the 


expences of the campaign. During this tranſattion, two of Camillus's 


Collegues gain a victory over the Equi. F. IV. The People, when the | 
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. chuſe to the ſame l 


The Rowan Hisroxy. Doch 11 


old ones bad appeared for the propoſal of removing the P 
to Veii. On the * 1 bet Patricians get Conſular Gs. 


 flored, L. Lucretius and Servius Sulpicius are elected Confitls, Sic, 


nius the Tribune, author of the projets of going to Veil, gets two of l 
late Collegues fined for having 1 15 This project is debated 4 pe 
Aſembly of the People, and rejefted by a majority of only one tribe. Ty, 
Senate decree* ſeven acres of the lands of Vert to every freeman of Rome. 

F. V. L. Valerius and M. Manlius'are choſen Conſuls for the next yer, 

- The Vollinientes, a P of Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. 7h 

 Confuts 255 ſeized with a contagious 77 reſign the Faſces 10 fix 


Military Tribunes. The praſper mus ftate of Rome at this time. 
v. of R. 357. J. IL. H length of the ſiege, the dangers attending it, the m. 
Bef. F.C. 395. certainty of ſucceſs, all theſe made the news of the taking 


28 Mil. Trib. 


Plin. B. 33. 


Ia. B. 5. 


of Veit be received at Rome with the utmoſt tranſport 
wg of joy. All the temples were filled with Roman Ladies, 
ard four days were ſer apart for a public thankſgiving to the Gods; which 
had never before been practiſed in the Republic upon the greateſt ſaccek, 
The very triumph of the Dictator had ſomething new and fingular in it 
Camillus appeared in a ſtately chariot drawn by four horſes all milk white, 
and he had coloured his face with vermilion. 

White horſes ſince the expulſion of the Kings, had been allowed only to 
Jupiter and the Sun; and it was with vermilion the ſtatues of the Gods 
were commonly painted. In the midſt therefore of the praiſes which the 
People gave the Dictator, they could not without a ſecret indignation be- 
hold him __ a pomp, which in a manner put him upon a level 
with the Gods. This vanity much diminiſhed the eſteem and affection of 
the multitude for him ; and he had not long reſigned his Diftator- 
ſhip, before he became perfectly odious to them. His piety was part 
the occaſion of it. Camillus juſt before the aſſault upon Yeti had made 
a vow, as we have before obſerved, to conſecrate the tenth part 0 
the booty to Apollo; but when the city was won, amid the hurry and con- 
fuſion of the plundering he remembered not his vow. And when it re- 
turned to his mind, there could no eaſy means be found to make the ſold: 
ers give back the ſpoil. In this perplexity the Senate prochimed, that al! 
who had any fear of the Gods, ſhould themſelves compute the value 0 
their booty, and bring the tenth part of that value to the Quzſtors, n 
order to make an offering to the God worthy the piety and majeſty of th: 
Roman People. 

This contribution exacted at a wrong time, irritated the People againſt 
Camillus; and their Tribunes gladly ſeized fo favourable an occaſion o 
inveighing againſt him. His vow, they ſaid, was to give Apollo the tent! 
of the enemy ſpoils, but that he performed it by tithing the citizens. 

In the mean time, it was propoſed to buy ſuch a vale of gold with the 


produce of what was brought to the Quæſtors, as might ſhew Greece the 
| magit- 
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ificence of the Roman Republic. But it happened there was little V. of R. 357: 
"old ro be found in the city, except in the toys of the Ladies: Theſe 26 1. 
therefore unanimouſly contributed their jewels, and a vaſe: with two — 
des was made of them, weighing eight talents; and three Senators were 
ſent to Delphos with it, In return for the Ladies generoſity, the Repub- 
lic granted them theſe two favours : That they ſhould be ar liberty ;;,, B. 5. 
to ride in chariots at the public games; and that funeral orations ſhould and Servint 
be made for illuſtrious women, as for great men. upon Virgil. 
$. II. AN D now the centuries choſe ſix new Military Tribunes, all y. of R. 358. 
Patricians, During their Government the Aqui and Volſei ſued for peace, Bef. J. C. 394. 
and it was granted. Nevertheleſs, the Senate thought proper to plant a REI TURE 
colony of 3000 Romans among them, and every Roman was to have three” . 8 
acres and a half of land: But when the time came for thoſe to enrol their F. Cornelius Sci- 
names, who were to form the colony, they ſnewed a re ance” to f Falls, 20 
quit their native city, and murmured that they had not ſome of the lands ter. 
of Veii given them. Nay Sicinius Dentatus, Tribune of the People, un. 
poſed to make a ſecond Rome of the city of Leu, by ſending thither one L ne, 5th 
If of the Senate, Knights, and People. He repreſented its fituation, g. $viliu, 24 
7 magnificence of its buildings, and its territory more extenſive, ume. a 
and fruitful, than that of Rome herſelf: And he added, that the Romans . i B. 5 
might the more eaſily by this means preſerve their conqueſts. The People | 
always fond of novelties received this propoſal with great demonſtrations. 
of joy. The affair, according to cuſtom, was carried firſt before the Se- 
nate. The Fatheys, and eſpecially Camillus, oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly. They 
did not think it poſſible that two ſuch powerful cities ſhould long con- 
tinue in peace with one another, and form but one Republic. They 
rather feared that they would by degrees becometwo different ſtates, which 
after a deſtructive war with each other, would at length fall a prey to 
their common enemies; and they therefore proteſted that they would foon- 
er die in the prefence of the Roman People, than conſent to ſo unreaſon- 
able a law. Camillus loudly declared that he look'd upon the preſent dif- 
poſition of the multitude as a judicial madneſs from Heaven, by way of 
puniſhment for their refuſing to perform in its full extent the vow he had 
made to Apollo. „ The People, ſaid be, ſeem rather to have given an 
* alms to the God, than to have offered him a tenth of the ſpoil.” 
F. III. BUT while the Romans were thus embroiled at home, their 
arms were victorious abroad. The Capenates ſubmitted to the Republic, v. of R. 359 
lo that ſhe had now no war upon her hands but that with the Faliſci. This Bef. J. C. 393. 
war was committed to the conduct of Camillus, who notwithſtanding his 30 Mil. Trib, 
oppoſition to Sicinius's motion, was choſen a third time Military Tribune: e Liſe of 
His five Collegues were all Pairicians, He took the field with a numerous 1 8 
army, and reſolved to befiege Faleri, the capital city of the enemy. His 1 
main deſign was to keep the mutinous populace, of which his army con- d. 
ſiſted, a good while at a diſtance from Rome, by protracting the ſiege. The 9 — 
*nemy for ſome time did not appear to defend their lands, but kept them- Þ. Cornelius Sci- 
©ves ſhut up'in Faler#, *till the devaſtations made by the Romans, in the, P 2d time. 
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30 Mil. Trib. 
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territory about it, provoked them at length to come out: However 


did not venture far from the town, and encamped in a place fo ſtrong by 
nature, that they thought it needed no other fortifications. Camillus ne. 
vertheleſs attacked them there, defeated them, and took their camp. The 
whole ſpoil he put into the Quæſtors hands; and the ſoldiers murmured in 


vain; for ſince the troops received pay, he reſolved to teach them to con- 


uer upon nobler motives than the hopes of plunder. After this victory 
Camille: inveſted Falerii and ſurrounded it with lines, but at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from the walls, that there was more than ſufficient room for the be. 
ſieged to take the air without danger. 
The Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom of committing all their 
children to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct them in all forts of 
lite learning, take them out a walking with him, and ſee them per- 
orm the exerciſes proper for their age. The children had uſed often to walk 
with their maſter without the walls of the city, before the ſiege ; and their 
fears of an enemy, who kept quiet, and at ſuch a diſtance, - were not great 
enough to make them diſcontinue the practice. But the preſent ſchool- 
maſter proved a traytor. At firſt he led the youth only along the walls, 
then a little farther, and at length took his opportunity, and brought them 
through the Roman camp, quite to the General's tent. Camillus was 
ſtruck with horror at the treachery, ordered his Lictors to ſtrip the villain, 
tie his hands behind him, and then furniſh the youth with rods, to whip 
him back again into the city. A little before, the Faliſci had proteſted 
they would rather undergo the fate of the Veientes, than imitate the cowar. 
diſe of the Capenates : But now they ardently deſired peace with Rome; 
ſo great an impreſſion did the probity of Camillus make upon them. The 
General ſent their Deputies to Rome; where they addreſſed the Se- 
nate in the following manner. Rome has juſt now gained a victory 
« over us, Which cannot be ſhameful to us in the ſight either of Gods or 
« Men, We ſubmit to you out of a perſuaſion that we cannot live more 
« happy than under the laws of a Republic, in which juſtice and pro- 
« bity reign. The Romans and Faliſci are this day giving two great ex- 
ic amples to poſterity z you, in preferring juſtice to victory; we, in ra- 
ce ther yielding to the charms of virtue, than the force of arms.” The 
Conſcript Fathers left to Camillus the terms of the peace ; the treaty was 
not to be made with the Pali/ct, as with a conquered People, but as with 
a nation that voluntarily ſubmitted to the dominion of the Republic. He 
demanded therefore nothing of them, but the expences of the preſent 
campaign, and then led back his army to Rome, where his ſoldiers in- 
creaſed the number of his enemies ; for they had pleaſed themſelves with 
the hopes of plundering Falerii. 
While Camillus was thus employed, Æmilius and Poſthumius, two of 


his Collegues, had united their forces, and defeated the Aqui in 


After the victory, Poſthumius made incurſions into the 
But as the for- 
ng without 
precaution, 


a pitched battle. 
enemy's country, while Æmilius continued at Verrugo. 
mer was returning from his expedition, and his troops marchi 
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recaution, they were ſuddenly attacked by the qui and routed, Poſthu- V. of R. 359. 
mins rallied them upon an eminence, and there upbraided them with Bef. J. C. 393: 
cowardiſe 3 upon which they cried out, « lead us to the enemy, we will o Mu. Trib. 
« oblige ourſelves under the ſ:vereſt penalties to make ourſelves maſters of 
« their camp,” The Aqui were til] in the plain below the eminence on 
which the Romans were poſted. The latter began the attack by moon-light, 
but had little ſucceſs *cill day appeared. Then the General put his men in 
mind of their promiſe ; and nothing could ſtand before them. In the mean 
time, the ſhouts of the combatants were heard at Verrugo, where the troo 
of Ænmilius believing Poſthumius's camp to be beſieged, took a fright, diſ- 
perſed and fled for refuge to Tuſculum. Thence a report was carried to 
Rome, that Poſthumius was killed, and his army defeated. But the People 
were ſoon undeceived by a letter, crowned with laurel, from the General 
tothe Senate, with an account of his victory. 

F. IV. THUS the arms of the Republic proſpered abroad; but new 

diſturbances were raiſed at home. When the Time came for electing Tri- 
bunes of the People, the Commons were for continuing thoſe of the old ones 
who had — the law for going to Veii; and the Patricians were for 
having thoſe only re- elected who had oppoſed it. I he former prevailed 
in the Comitia by Tribes. The promoters of the law were re-choſen, 
and the oppoſers excluded : Upon which the Patricians in revenge reſolved 
if poſſible to reſtore the conſular Government; and they carried their 
point in the Comitia by Centuries. L. Lucretins Hlavus and Severus Sul- Y. of R. 360. 
fitius Camerinus were choſen Conſuls. . N 

Under the new adminiſtration Sicinius the Tribune renewed his in- 7 Oonfup 
trigues with more zeal than ever, to get the Law paſſed for removing the 
half of the People and of the Senate to Veii. A. Virginius and Q, Pom- 
portus, the two Tribunes of the People for the laſt year, who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to the law, were cited to ap- 
pear before the tribes; and notwithſtanding all that the Senate could 

to protect them, they were fined 10000 Aſſes of braſs. The whole Se- 
nate were offended at this ſentence, and eſpecially Camillus, who never 
ceaſed declaiming againſt Sicinius's law, He adviſed the Conſcript Fa- 
thers to appear in the Comitium (when the Tribes aſſembled to determine 
the affair) as men prepared to defend their Temples, their Altars, their 
Houſhold-Gods, and their Country. He added. Were I at liberty, to 
conſult my own glory, at the expence of my country's honour, what 
could flatter my ambition more, than to ſee a city, which I have 
* conquered, inhabited by Romans, who would be ſo many wit- 
neſſes of my glory? But it would be fatal to you to re- people a city 
* whole Gods have deſerted it, and ſhameful to prefer a conquered ter- 
** Titory to your own victorious country,” 
| The Senators, with the principal of the Nobility, old and young, be- 
ing moved by theſe remonſtrances, went all to the place where the People 
vere aſſembled, and mixing with the crowd, conjured them with tears in 
their eyes not to abandon that auguſt city, to which the Gods had 1 

2 uc 
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Y. of R. 360. ſuch glorious promiſes, and which was one day to be miſtreſs of tie whole 
Bef. J. C. 3g. world. They then pointed to the Capitol and Sanctuaries, . Can you pofi. 
7 Conſulſhip. . bly reſolve, ſaid they to the Plebeians, to leave Jupiter, Veſta, Romuly, 
« and the other guardian Deities of Rome, to follow a Sicinnius, who by 
this fatal diviſion ſeeks only the ruin of the Commonwealth?” In 
word, the Patricians, by tears, intreaties, and the more powerful ar. 
guments drawn from Religion, prevailed to have the law rejected, 
though it was only by a majority of one Tribe. And now the Nobiliy 
were ſo well pleaſed with the People, that the Senate, at the requeſt of the 
Conſuls, made à decree the next morning, whereby they a ſeven 
acres of the lands of Veii, not only to every father of a family, but ce 
every ſingle (perſon of free condition, that the former might be enabled to 

educate their children, and the latter be induced to marry. 
$. V. ON the other hand the People delighted with this liberalicy 
v. of R. 361. made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls for the next year. L. Val. 
Bef. J. C. 391. rius Potitus, and M. Manlius Capitolinus were the perſons choſen ; and they 
88 Conſulſhip. hegan their year by performing a vow made by Camillus, when Dictator, 
_ * , to celebrate the great games. (Of theſe there were two ſorts, the one cele- 
em = brated every year in the month of September, in honour to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva ; the other were called votive or extraordinary, had no fixed day 

pointed for them, and were celebrated in honour of Fupiter only. 

As faſt as the Republic enlarged her dominions, ſhe drew upon fer 
new enemies unknown before. The Volſinienſes, one of the twelve H. 
trurian nations, alarmed at the fate of Veii and :Falerii, declared againſt 
Rome; and being join'd by the Salpinates, committed hoſtilities ; but a 
«contagious diſtemper made the Romans ſuſpend their revenge. The. two 
Conſuls being ſeized by it, ſo as to be. incapable of exerciſing their office, 
and the People imagining from this accident, that they hard been inaulpi- 
ciouſly choſen, the Senate ordered them to reſign. Upon this an Inter- 
N n enſued, during which the Republic was governed by three Preſ. 
dents, Camillus, Cornelius Scipio, Valerius Potitus, (not the Conſul) 
Who ſucceeded each other for ſome days. The laſt held an Aſſembly 
for the election of ſix Military Tribunes; which ſort of Government vu 
now re. eſtabliſhed, that, in caſe the c ion ſhould laſt, and ſome oi 
the ſupreme Magiſtrates be infected by it, might yet be others in 
condition to take care of the public welfare. 

By a Cenſus taken this year the number of Citizens able to bear arms 
appeared to be 1323833 the troops, ſince their receiving pay, were mot 
obedient than formerly to their commanders, who kept them in the feld 
ſummer and winter: They had never had a General more capable of . 
dertak ing and executing great deſigns, than Camiliys ; and the reduction 
of Veii had much augmented their taſte for conqueſt : The Roman tet. 
"tory was now extended above fiſty mites beyond the Tyber : The Pope 
ſeemed to be diſpoſed to peace at home, and to be perfectly reconcilct to 
the Senate. This unuſual proſperity was interrupted: by the Gauts ; a me 
morable event, which is next to be related.  - TY 
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CH A P. XXXVIIL 


5. I. A malicious accuſation is brought againſt Camillus, for having taken 
of the ſped 


to his own uſe ſome part of Veit, To avoid the diſgrace Es 
condemnation, be baniſhes bimſelf. F. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in 
truria being beſieged by the Gauls under King Brennus, the Inhabitants 
implore the aſſiſtance of the Romans, Three brothers of the name of Fa- 
bius are ſent Ambaſſadors from Rome to mediate a peace between the con- 
tending powers. Brennus gives them a haughty reception. The Fabii 
young and indiſcreet, having entered the town, put themſelves at the 
head of the Cluſians, and make a. ſally with them againſt the beſiegers, 
Fabius with his own band kills one of their Captains. Brennus pro- 
ed at this breach of the law of nations, raiſes the 5 and marches 
firait towards Rome. He ſends a Herald, and demands that the Ambaſ- 
ſadors be delivered up to him. The Romans, inſtead of complying with 
this demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Military Tribuneſbip, and place them 
at the head of the army which is to aft againſt the Gauls. 5. III. Brennus 
gives the Romans a total overthrow on the banks 7 the Allia. The fourth 
day after the Battle, he enters Rome, the gates of it being left open, moſt 
of the Citizens fled, and the Senate with all they were capable to bear away 
retired into the Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venerable old men, who 
bad devoted themſelves to death, fitting in the Forum in robes and chairs 
of tate. They are all ſlain. The Capitol is inveſted, and the City burnt, 
F. IV. Camillus (who in his exile reſided at Ardea) puts: himſelf at the 
bead of the Ardeates, ſurprizes and cuts off ſome detachments of Gauls ſent 
out to plunder the country. Upon the report of this action, the Romans, 


who were diſperſed about the territory of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a re- 


queſt to him to be their General. He declines it "till a young man, diſpatch'd 
away to the Capitol for that purpoſe, brings him from the Senate a com- 
miſſion, which conſtitutes him Dictator. F. V. While Camillus is aſſembling 
an army, the Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol in the night. Their ap- 
proach to the ramparts 1s diſcovered by the cackling of ſome geeſe. e 
aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. Camillus 
hinders all proviſions from coming to the enemy. §. VI. Both beſregers 
and beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon a treaty. The 
Romans are to purchaſe a peace with 1000 it. weight of gold. While 
the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives: He breaks off the treaty, and 


/orces the Gauls to raiſe the fiege and quit the country. F. VII. Rome 


being deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal of removing to Veil. 
Camillus (who is continued in the Diftatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes it 
with great zeal , but an accidental word of a Centurion is what determines 
e People to ſtay and rebuild the city. Manlius is rewarded. Q. Fabius 
ive Ambaſſador, <oho by his blamable conduct bad provoked the Gauls againſt 
Rome, kills himſelf to avoid a public condemnation. S$. VIII. Before the 
Vol. I, Hhh end 
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end of the next year (during which the Commonwealth is governed by fr 
Military Tribunes) the CiTy i entirely REBUILT. 


v. of R. 362. F. I. HE fix Military Tribunes who now governed the Repyh. 
Bef. 7. C. 390. lic were L. Lucretius, Serv. Sulpitms, M. Emilius, * 
1 Furius, Agr. Furius, and t C. AEmilins, Two of thel. 
I A ſecond time. were ordered to march againſt the Yol/finienſes, and two 


others againſt the Salpinates ; for both theſe nations of Hetruria had taken 
arms againſt Rome. The former were entirely defeated, and learning 
more prudence by their loffes, demanded a truce from the Romans, which 
was granted for twenty years upon conditions. As for the Salpinates, 
they were ſo terrified by the defeat of the Yoſfinienfes, that they durſt not 
appear in the field, but left their country open to be pillaged. a 
At this time one Cæditius, a man of the meaneſt ſort, pretended to have 
heard a miraculous voice, which pronounced diſtinctly theſe words, 60 t 
the Magiſtrates, and tell them, the Gauls draw near. But notwithſtanding 
this warning, and the daily conqueſts made by the Gauls, the Romans a 
— plainly by their manner of treating the great Camillus, (their 7 
neral capable of making head againſt ſuch formidable neighbours) to 
have had no apprehenſion of any danger from them, The People's grati- 
tude for his important Services could riot counterbalance their reſentment 
inſt him, for having refuſed to let them plunder ſome conquered ci- 
ties, and for having obliged them to give 4A part of the booty taken at 
Veii. Apuleins, one of the Tribunes of the People, ſummoned him to ap- 
r before the Comitia of the Tribes, and anſwer to the accuſation of ha- 
ving embezzled, out of the ſpoils of Veii, certain braſs doors which were 
ſeen in his houſe. The proſecution was the more malicious and inhuman 
as this great man had jutft loft one of his ſons, and was in the moſt exceſ- 
ſive affſiction, being naturally of a ſoft and tender difpofition. 
Plut. in Cam. Camillus, upon notice of this new accuſation, aſſembled his friends, cli 
Livy, B. 5. ents, fellow officers, and the chief men of his tribe, at his own houſe ; and 
conjured them not to ſuffer him to be condemned upon fo weak a pretence. 
When the Aﬀembly, which was very numerous, had confidered of the 
matter, they anſwered, that they would willingly pay the fine to which he 
ſhould be condemned; but that it was not in their power to get 
Pal. Max, him "acquitted. Camillus reſolved rather to baniſh himſelf from Rome 
B. 5. Ch. z. than to have the ſhame of a condemnation affixed to his name. Ha- 
ving taken leave of his wife and children, he went ſtrait to one of the gates 
of thie city; and it is related, that he there ſtopped, and turning towards 
the capitol, pray'd to the Gods, that his ungrateful countrymen might 
quickly repent their having repay'd his ſervices with ſo ſharp an outrage ; 
and that their cn calamitics might oblige them to recal him. He retired 
to Ardea, a city not far from Rome, where he heard that he was fined fit 
teen thouſand Aſſes of braſs ; about forty-eight pound of our money. 


x Comil/as aſierwards creed a temple to lation; and the Remars coined for him tie 
the unknown Divinity who made this reve- name of Aius Lecutias. 1 
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Chap. XXXVIIIL. be Roman Higro xv, 


It was believed that the imprecations of this great 


man called down the 


anger of the Gods, and brought on the bloody war which the Gauls made 
inſt the Ramans. At leaſt, theſe two events following each other ſo 


Fc the People, always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed the loſs of Rome to the 


baniſhment of Camillus. 


F. U. HE was no ſooner gone, than Envoys artived from the inha- 
bicants of Clu/ium, imploring the aſſiſtance of the Republic #gainſt an ar- 
my of Gaus, which had made an irruption into 1aly, and now beſieged 


their city. The occaſion of the fi 


Arunx, one of the chief men of Cluſium in Hetruria, had bee 


was this; | 


475 


. of K. 368. 
K 15 


n guardian Plut. vit. Cam. 


wa young Lucumo (or Lord of a Lucumony) whom he had educated in his Ly, B. 5. 
own houſe from his infancy. The Lucumo, as ſoon as he was of an age to 
be capable of a paſſion, fell in love with his guardian's wife, and upon the 
firſt diſcoyery of their intrigue, convey*d her away. Arunx endeavoured 


more money, and more 1 


dly'd to 


Gaul was anciently divided into three 
parts. The firſt, which reached from the 
us ſea to the Seine, was called (by the 
mans) Gallia Belgica. The ſecond, which 
tomprehended all the country between the 
brine and the Garomne quite to the A/ps, they 
med Gallia Celtica. The third, contain- 
bg all that tract of ground which lies between 
de Garenne, the — and the weſtern 
Kean, was called Gailia Apuitanica. 
The only Gaz/s, who at ſeveral times croſſed 
de n and ſettled in Zafy, were the Celte 
br the inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. About 
he year of Rome 160, during the reign of 
ruin the Elder, Ambigatss, King of the 
ee, finding his dominions over-ſtock'd 
th ungovernable ſubjects, ſent away vaſt 
dumbers of them to ſeek their fortune under 
command of his two nephews, Segoweſus 
bd Belloveſus. The former took his way 
dugh the Hercinian Foreft (of which the 
dent Black Foreff was but a ſmall part) and 
led in a canton of Germany, ever ſince 
d Bobemia, or Beiemia, from the word 
pert, the greateſt part of his followers being 
chat Ce/tic nation which was ſo named. 
theſe being afterwards driven thence by 
Marcomani or Sdlawonians, retired into 
mat country which lies between the Jan and 
de Jer, and which from them took the 
lame of Boiaria or Bavaria. 


Bulleveſus was followed by great numbers 


plaints of his dian ; fo that the latter, 
1 


d obtain reparation of honour by courſe of law ; but the Lucumo, having 
| in his country, triumph'd over the com- 


finding no protectors in Hetruris, 


his application to the Gauls*, Of all the Celtic nations the 


Senones 


of almoſt all the other Celtic nations, as well 
as of the Boii. He croſſed the Rhone, ſpread his 
army over Dauphiny and Provence, and at 
length entered ah, between the mountains 
Genevre and Cents, At this time the Hetru- 
rians or Tyrrhenians polleſs'd the better 

of it. Belloweſus having defeated them in a 
battle on the banks of the cis, drove them 
before him and took poſſeſſion of their lands, 
each of the nations which followed him hay- 
ing its diſtin portion of the conquered coun- 
tries. The Taurini, or the inhabitants of the 
mountains on the ſide of Gaul, had Piedmont, 
the capital of which is Turin. Thoſe inhabi- 
tants of Provence, who were called Salyes, 
had Liguria. The Libjci, another you of 
Provence, were placed on the north fide of the 
Po, where Verceil now is. The Ir/ubres or 
Bargundians ſettled in the fine country of the 
Milaneſe, and there built a town, which they 
called Medialamum- (Milan) from the name 
of a little city in the territory of the Auturoiz, 
in Burgandy. The Orobii, who had dwelt on 
the banks of the river Orbis in the country 
now called Languedac, ſettled in the territory 
of Bergamo, and Milt both the city of that 
name, and Como, but retained their old ap- 
pellation of Orabii. Belhweifus ſeems not to 
have carried his conqueſts farther than this, 


nor to have brought into May all the nations 


which had engaged to follow him. 
Hhh 2 A ſecond 
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The Roman HigTory. 
Y. of R. 362. Senones (whoſe capital city was Sens, and Who 


Book II. 
feffed that part of Gay 


which lies between Paris and Meaux) were the People to whom he choſe 
to addreſs himſelf ; and in order to e 


e them to revenge his quarre|, 


he boaſted much of the great plenty of Haly, and made them taſte of 
ſome Halian wines. A numerous army of theſe Gauls was immediately 


formed, who, under the conduct of 


eir Hetrurian guide, 


paſſed the 


Alps, and without diſturbing the Celtæ in Taly, fell down upon Umbria, 


and poſſeſſed themſelves of all the coun 
the preſent duchy of Urbino. 
mſelves, whilſt the Romans were beſieging Veii. 


cludi 
tling 


from Ravenna to Picenum, in. 
hey were about ſix years in ſet- 
At length, in 


the year of Rome 362, Arunx brought the Senones before Cluſium, in or- 
der to beſiege that place, where his wife and her lover had ſhut them. 
| 


ſelves u 


The "BM having no alliance with that city, only ſent an embaſſy of 
three young Patrician, all three brothers, and of the Fabian family, to 
bring about an accommodation between the two nations. Theſe ambaſſi- 


dors being 
cl. Th 
King or 
from a remote country, coul 


arrived at the camp of the Gauls, were cond 
offered the mediation of Rome, and demanded of Brennus (the 
er of theſe 7 dr 1 Gault) what pretenſions any Peopk 
have upon Hetruria ; or whether they in 


into the coun- 


3 had received any 18 from thoſe of Cluſium? Brennus an- 
a 


ered proudly, that his right 


A ſecond irruption into 1taly was made by 
the Cenomani, (or thoſe of Gallia Cel- 
tica who dwelt between mouths of the 
Stine, and the Loire) under the conduct of one 
Elktouis. He was probably followed likewiſe 
by the Bretons of Vannes and the Carnes. 
Theſe new adventurers are ſaid to have been 
tempted to croſs the A by the wine which 
Bellove fus ſent them. The Gaul: were at this 
time almoſt periect ſtrangers to wine; nay, ſo 
late as the time of Julian the Apoftate there was 
none made in France, at leaſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, The Cenmani ſettled 
themſelves north-eaſt of the In ſubres, and pol- 
ſeſs d the preſent Breſcicano, Cremone/e, and 
Mantua, on the north fide of the Po. The 
Feneti, or the Bretons of Vannes, ſettled more 
eaſtward on the borders of the Adriatic gulph, 
and the country ſtill retains the name of Yene- 
tia, Which it received from them. As for 
the Carautes, they went farther north, and 
took poſſeſſion of the territory called from 
them Carnio/a. 

It is uncertain from what part of Gau/ the 
Lever (or Levi ) and the Avancs (or Anama- 
rei) came, who made the third irruption into 
Traly ; but the hiſtorians agree, that the Lew 


y in his ſword, and that all things belong- 


ſeized the country of Nowarra on the north 
ſide the Po, and that the Ananes ſettled in the 
neighbourhood of Placenxa on the ſouth fide 
of that river. 

The fourth tranſmigration of Gand, into 
Lach was, when the Boii and Lingone: paſſed 
the Alpes Pennine, or mount St. Godard, and 
ſettled on the ſouth fide of the Po, between 

and Ravenna. 

The Hetrurians being driven out of their 
old habitations by theſe inundations of ſtran- 
gers, paſſed the Apennines, and retired into 

t country which has been ever fince call'd 
Hetruria, or Tuſcany. It was divided into 
twelve Lucumonies, and reached from the 
Arno, to the Böer; being bounded to the 
north, by the Apennines; and to the ſouth, 
by the Tyrrbenian ſea. And we are not told. 
that the Hetrurians were any more diſturbed 
by the Celtæ, from the year of Rome 156 to 
the year 356. | 

It was 200 years aſter the invaſion by Bl 
veſus, that the Senones, whoſe capital city 
was Sent, and who poſieſs'd that part of Gas 
which lies between Paris and Meaux, made 
the fifth irruption into Ia. 
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ed to the brave; but that without having recourſe to this primitive law 
of nature, he had a juſt complaint againſt the Cluſians, who having much 
more lands than they could cultivate, had refuſed to give him thoſe they 
left untilled. He added, They do us the ſame wrong that you former- 
ly received from the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, and that you 
now daily ſuffer from the Æqui, the Volſci, and all your neighbours in 
« general, whom, ſword in hand, you have deprived of the beſt part 
« of their territory. Therefore ceaſe to interpoſe in behalf of the 25 2 
« ans, for fear your example ſhould teach us to pity thoſe whom you have 
« oppreſſed.” 

The Fabii, tho? enraged at ſo haughty an anſwer, diſſembled their re- 
ſentment 3 and, under pretence of wanting to confer with the Magiſtrates 
of Cluſium, in quality of Mediators, deſired leave to go into the town. 
But they were no ſooner there, than inſtead of acting according to their 
character, and performing the office of Miniſters of peace, theſe Ambaſ- 
ſadors, (too young for an employment that requires the utmoſt prudence,) 
ſuffering themſelves to be carried away by their courage, ſtirred up the 
inhabitants to a vigorous defence. To ſet them an example, they put 
themſelves at their head in a ſally, and Q. Fabius, the chief of the embaſ- 
ſy, flew with his own hand one of the principal 180 of the Gauls. 
— juſtly provoked at this proceeding, immediately broke up the 
ſiege of Clufum, and, ſending a Herald before him, to demand that thoſe 
Ambaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſtly violated the law of nations, ſhould 
be delivered up to him, marched leiſurely on towards Rome. 

The Herald being come to Rome, and having declared his meſſage, 
the affair was debated : The wiſeſt of the Senate thought the demand of the 
Gauls to be but juſt and reaſonable: However, as it concerned perſons of 
great conſequence and credit, the Conſcript Fathers referr'd the matter to 
the Aſſembly of the People; and Fabius Ambuſtus, the father of thoſe Am- 
baſſadors, who, tho' a Patrician, had found means to render himſelf a- 
greeable to the People, made ſo ſtrong an intereſt, that they not only ſent 
back the Herald without ſatisfaction, but alſo choſe the delinquents to be 


three of the ſix new * Military Tribunes, who were to lead an army againſt 1 — 363: 
J. C. 389. 


32 Mil. Tri 


the Gauls. Brennus, at the return of his Herald, haſtened his march to Rome. 
His army was numerous; the inhabitants of the towns and villages left their 
habitations at his approach; but he ſtopp'd no where, and declared, that 
his deſign was againſt none but the Romans. 

L. III. THE Military Tribunes marched out of Rome at the head of 
forty thouſand men. Their troops (according to Plutarch) were not fewer 
in number than thoſe of Brennus; but there was more order and obedience 
in the army of the Gauls. The Roman Generals, ſince the diſgrace and 
baniſhment of Camillus, durſt not act with full authority, but were forced 


CSO Fanrvs, Q. SexviLtivs, a fourth time, 
Carys Fapvs, SER. CORNELIUS, 


Q. Faprvs, | | Q. SuLP1c1vs 
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to wink at the want of diſcipline, and the licemtiouſneſs of their ſoldiers, 
inſtead of commanding them with that abſolute authority which is requiſte 
in war, It was alſo obſerved, that theſe Tributes, before they left Rome, 
did not ſacrifice to the Gods, and neglected to conſuk the Auſpices; &. 
ſential ceremonies among a People full of ſuperſtition, and that drew their 
courage and confidence from the propitious figns which the Augurs de. 
clared to them. But nothing did more prejudice to the Romans, than the 
multiplicity of their commanders. There were in this army fix Military 
Tribunes, all with equal authority, moſt of them young, and men df 
more valour than capacity. They advanc'd boldly againſt the Gaul, 
whom they met near the river Alia, half a day's journey from Rome. The 
Romans, that they might not be ſurrounded by the enemy, who (accord. 
ing to Diodorus Sicalns) were ſeventy thouſand ſtrong, extended their 
wings ſo far as to make their center very thin. Their beſt ſoldiers, to 
the number of twenty-four thoaſand, they poſted all along from the river 
to the hills. adjoining, the reſt were placed upon the hills, Theſe weaker 
troops being tirft attacked, and ſoon put to flight, thoſe to the left ran 
away without drawing their fwords. It was not fo much a battle, as 4 

eneral rout ; and in this diforder and affright moſt of the ſoldiers, in- 

ead of returning to Rome, fled to Vai : Some were drowned, as they 
endeavouted to fwim croſs the Tyber; many fell in the purſuit by 
the ſword of the conquerors, and forne got to Rome, whicher they carried 
terror and conſternation. 

If after this defeat the Gruls had marched ſtrait to Rome, the Republic 
had been loft and the Roman name extinguiſhed. But thoſe barbarians 
ſpending three days in feaſting and ſharing their booty, loſt thereby the 
chief advantage of the victory. Indeed the Senate not having ſufficient 
forces to defend the city, never thought of attempting it; but by the 
Gauls delay they had an opportunity to throw inte the capitol all 
the men that were fit to bear arms. They carried into it all the pro- 
viſions they could get; and that theſe might laſt the longer, admit- 
ted none into the place, but who were capable of defending it. Moſt of 
the old men, women and children, ſeeing themſelves without-governors, 
or any fcheme to follow, diſperſed themſelves in the fields, and the neigh- 
bouring towns. But while the reſt of the citizens were thus providing for their 
ſafety, about fourſcore of the moſt ancient Senators, rather than fly from 


© Livy, Platarch, and Diodoras Siculas dif- the ſacred virgins bending under their loads, 
fer in the circumſtances of this battle, but a- and their feet bloody, made his family alight, 
gree as to the ſubſtance. put the Prieſteſſes and their Gods into the 

4 Livy tells us, that the Vall, before they carriage, and conducted them to Cære, a city 
left Nome, hid every thing appropriated to of Hetruria; where they met with a favour- 
the Gods, and which they could not carry able reception; and, becauſe the Veltals r. 
off, under ground. The two Palladiums and mained at Cære and continued to perform tie 
the ſacred fire they took with them. When rites of religion there, thoſe rites were thence 
they came to the Fanicalus, one Albinius a Ple- called ceremonies, from Care and manere, 
beian, who was conveying his wife and chil- remain. 
dren in a curiage to a place of ſafety, fecirg * 


3 their 
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their native city, or carry ſo many uſeleſs mouths into the capitol, choſe V. of R. 363. 
to devote themielves to death; and ſeveral of the Prieſts joined with them. Bef. J. C. 389. 
This ſort of ſelf-devotement was a point of religi : and the Romans be- 32 Mil. Trib. 


lieved, that the voluntary ſacrifice which their Leaders made of their lives 
to the infernal Gods, brought diſorder and confuſion among the enemy. 
Theſe venerable men having put on, ſome their ſacred veſtments, others 
their conſular or triumphal robes, repaired to the Forum, and there ſeated 
themſelves in their curule chairs, where they expected the enemy and death 
with the greateſt conſtancy. | 

Brennus entered the city the fourth day after the battle. The gates were 
open, the walls without defence, and the houſes without inhabitants. This 
ſolitude in a city lately ſo po , made him apprehenfive of ſome am- 
buſh. But as he underſtood his trade, and was both a Soldier and a Cap- 
tain, he immediately ſecured his conqueſt by ſtrong bodies of guards, 
which he poſted in the public places and chief ſtreets. 

The firſt ſpectacle that truck him, and moſt drew his attention, was 
that company of venerable old men, who had devoted themſelves to 
death. Their magnificent habits, their white beards, their air of great- 
neß and conſtancy, the filence they kept, all theſe at firft ſurprized the 
Gauls, and inſpired them with the ſame reſpect, as they would have had 
for ſo many deities. They durſt not for a while come near them: But one 
ſoldier, bolder than the reſt, having out of curioſity touched the beard of 
one of the venerable Senators, the old man, not being uſed to fuch fami- 
larity, gave him a blow on the head with his ivory ſtaff. The ſoldier in 
revenge immediately killed him; and preſently after the reft were all 
laughtered like him in their chairs. All thoſe of the inhabitants who had 
not been able to eſcape, were put to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or 
lex. Brennus then inveſted the capitol, and ſummoned thoſe who had ſhut 
themſelves up in it to ſurrender : But finding them immoveable, he endeavour- 
ed to ſcale the place. The Romans, who fought with great advantage of 
the ground drove back his troops, and flew a great number of them. Bren- 
nu found he ſhould never be able to take a place which nature had fo well 
tortified, otherwiſe than by famine : But in order to be revenged of the 
Romans for their reſiſtance, he reſolved to deſtroy Rome entirely. His ſol- 
diers, by his command, ſet fire to the houſes, demolifhed the temples, 
anc public edifices, and razed the walls. Thus, inſtead of a city already 
tamous throughout all Italy, nothing was to be ſeen but a few little hills 
covered with ruins, and a wide waſte, in which Brennus encamped that 
ar of his army which inveſted © the Capitol; the other part was ſent out 
to forage. 


* Lowyrelates that one Fabius Dorſo, being ſacrificer, came out of the Capitol, carrying 
obliged on a certain day to perform a ſacri- his Gods with him, and that the Gau/;, out 
lee to the tutelar Gods of his family, and the of a regard to religion, ſuffered him to paſs 
hill Duirinadis being the only place where to the place appointed, and to return in ſalety 
nts ſacrifice could regularly be performed, to the Citadel, after he had offered his ſacti- 
ven the day came, he dreſſed himſelf Ike a ce. 

Theſe; 
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De Rowan HisToxv.” Book Il 
Theſe troops, who imagined they kept the whole country in ſubje&ig, 


Bef.7-C. 389. by the mere terror of their arnis, preſerved neither order nor diſcipline n 
32 Mil. Trib. thr marches. The ſoldiers rambled different ways to plunder ; and thoſe 


Plutarch. 


that kept in a body, ſpent whole days in drinking : Neither officer no 
ſoldier dreamt of any other enemies, but thoſe who were blocked up in the 
Capitol. | 

$. IV.CAMILLUS, as was ſaid before, had upon his exile retired 


to Ardea. This great man, more afflicted at the calamities of his coun. 


try, than at his own baniſhment, undertook to revenge her upon thoſe 


Plus. 


Livy, B. 5. 


Plut. Life of 


Cam. 


Barbarians. He eaſily perſuaded the youth of the city to follow him; and, 
with the allowance of the magiſtrates, he marched out of Ardea in a 
dark night, and ſurprized the Gauls drowned in wine. He made a dread- 
ſul laughter of them; and thoſe that eſcaped under ſhelter of the night, 
fell rext day into the hands of the peaſants, who gave them no quarter, 
Ihe news of this defeat was quickly ſpread all over Italy. The Roman; 
who had taken refuge in Veii were a pretty ſtrong body, and had juſt de. 
feated ſome parties of Hetrurians who came to plunder during the preſent 
calamity. The ſoldiers who were diſperſed about in the adjacent villages 
repaired alſo to Veii. There was not one of them who did not condemn 
himſelf for the exile of Camillus, as if he had been the author of it; and 
looking upon that great man as their laſt reſource, they reſolved to choſe him 
for their leader. He is no longer, ſaid they, an exile. Rome is no more, 
« wehave now no country. Why muſt the Ardeates, who are ſtrangers, ac- 
«« quire glory under the conduct of Camillus, while we, once his fellow. 
citizens, lie idle and fee our country poſſeſſed by the Gauls ?” They 
preſently ſent deputies to him to beſeech him to take into his protection the 
fugitive Romans, and the wrecks of the defeat at Alia. 

Camillys, ſtill obedient to the laws, would not take the command of 
the Romans upon him, unleſs ſomebody went firſt to the Capitol, and 
brought him a commiſſion from the Senate. To do this was very difficult, 
the place being inveſted by the enemy., Nevertheleſs a young man named 
Pontius Cominius undertook it. He put on a light habit, provided him- 
ſelf with cork, and in the beginning of the night threw himſelf into the 
Tyber above Rome. The ſtream carried him undiſcoyered to the 
foot of the Capitol, and at a very ſteep place, where the Gauls had 
placed no centinels, he mounted with difficulty to the rampart of the 
Citadel. Having made himſelf known to the guard, he was ſtrait ad- 
mitted into the place and conducted to the Magiſtrates. The &. 
nate was immediately aſſembled. The deputy gave them an account of 
Camillus's victory, and, on the part of all the Romans at Veii, demanded 
that great Captain for their General. There was not much time ſpent in 
debates upon it: The Senate, and the Soldiers, (who repreſented the Pro- 

le,) with one voice, declared him Dictator. Pontius was immediately 
— away again with the decree; and he got back to the camp wüh tac 
ſame good fortune, with which he had aſcended to the Capitol. 


f Livy makes the People themſelves have this ſcruple. J 
1 Camilu 
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Thus was Camillus from the ſtate of baniſhment raiſed at once to be V. of R. 363. 
the ſovereign Magiſtrate of his country. With any other Captain indeed Beſ. J. C 
the Dictatorſhip would, at this time, have been but an empty title : 23 Mil. 


He was not furniſhed. with troops, or with money to raiſe any: But 
he ſupplied theſe defects by his courage, and that great reputation 
which he had ſo juſtly gained. His promotion to the ſupreme command 
was no ſooner known, but ſoldiers flock'd from all parts to his camp; and 
he quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of above forty thouſand men, Romans, 
or allies, who all —_ themſelves invincible under ſo great a General. 

$. V. WHILE he was arming, and taking meaſures to raiſe the 
blockade of the Capitol, ſome Gallic ſoldiers having ſpied on the ſide of the 
hill the print of Pontzus's hands and feet, and that the moſs upon the rocks 
was in Everal places torn up, made their report of it to Brennus ; who im- 


mediately laid a deſign to ſurpize the place by the ſame way that the Roman 


had aſcended. He choſe out of his army ſuch ſoldiers as had dwelt in moun- 


tainous countries, and been accuſtomed from their youth to climb precipi- 
ces, Theſe, having received their orders, under cover of the night climb- 
ed up from rock to rock, and with much difficulty, and more danger, ad- 
vanced by degrees, lending each other a hand, till they arrived at the foot 


of the wall. 
They had got up ſo ſilently as not to be diſcovered by either man or 
dog: But they could not eſcape the vigilance of ſome geeſe, which being 


conſecrated to Juno, had, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of proviſions, been 
preſerved alive. Theſe creatures being naturally quick of ay and 
now more watchful than ordinary through hunger, (having been kept at 
ſhort allowance) were alarmed at the firſt approach of the Gauls, fo that 
running up and down, they with their cackling and —_ their wings 
awaked the ſoldiers that lay near. M. Manlius, a Conſular perſon, was 
the firſt who ſtarting up ran to defend the wall. He cut off the 
hand of a Gaul who had raiſed it to ſtrike him a blow with his battle-axe, 
and gave another ſuch a ſhove with his buckler, that he tumbled him 
headlong from the top of the rock to the bottom. The whole garriſon im- 
mediately haſted to the ſame place, preſsꝰd upon the Gauls, and tumbled 
them one over another. The nature of the ground would not ſuffer them 
to make a regular retreat, or even to run away; moſt of them to avoid 
the ſword of the enemy threw themſelves down the precipice, and but 
very few got ſafe back to their camp. 

The firſt thing the beſieged did, after their eſcape from ſo great a dan- 
ger, was to precipitate from the brow of the rock the centinel who had 
been found afleep. The next buſineſs was to reward M. Manlius, who 
by his gourage and vigilance had ſaved the Republic. Each ſoldier gave 
bim half a pound of meal, and a little meaſure of wine, which he ſpared 
out of his ſhort allowance: A reward s conſiderable only upon E 

| 0 


The Romans extended their rewards and former were ever after held in honour at Rome, 
Per nents OV 19 ths ROE Op. The and a flock of them was always kept at the 
ot. I, publick 
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V. of R. 363. of the ſcarcity of proviſions that began to be in the place. Brennus, de. 
Bef J. C. 389 ſpairing to become maſter of the fort any other ways than by famine, had 
23 Mil. Trib. Eept it fo ſtraitly inveſted, that for ſeven months that the ſiege had laſted, 
the'Romans had not been able to get in the leaſt ſupply. 
The ſame ſcarcity was felt in the camp of the Gauls. Camillus, ſince 
his nomination to the Dictatorſnip. being perfect maſter of the country, 
had poſſeſſed himſelt of all the roads. The Gauls durſt not ſtir out 0 K. 
rage, for fear of being cut to pieces; ſo that Brennus, who beſieged the 
capitol, was beſieged himſelf, and ſuffered the ſame inconveniences that 
he made the Romans undergo. A contagious diſtemper alſo prevailed in 
his army, occaſioned by the great heats to which the Gauls were not ac- 
Jo. as 
$. VI. THINGS being at this ſad paſs on both ſides, the centinels of 
the Capitol and thoſe of the enemy's army began to talk to one another 
of an accommodation. Theſe diſcourſes came by degrees to the 
who were not averſe to the deſign, The Senate, who had heard -nothing of 
Camillus fince they had named him Dictator, and who found themſelys 
hard pinch'd by hunger, reſolv'd to enter upon a negotiation. Sulpitius, 
one of the Military Tribunes, had the charge of it, and agreed with Bren. 
„About #145 to give him a thouſand pound weight“ of gold, provided he would 
45000 |. ſter- raiſe the ſiege, and depart immediately out of the dominions of the Republic, 
ling. The gold was brought, but when it came to be weigh'd the Gauls made uſe 
of falſe weights; and when the Romans cried out againſt this unfair deal. 
ng, Brennus, inſtead of redreſſing the injuſtice, threw into- the ſcale, 
where the weights were, his ſword and belt. Sulpitius ſurpriſed hereat 
haſtily aſked him the meaning of ſo extraordinary a behaviour: „What 
ſhould it be, reply'd the Barbarian, but woe to the conquered ? ||” (which 
i Ye vidi. became afterwards a proverbial ſay ing.) | 4 
Some of the Deputies were ſo provok'd at this inſult, that they were 
for carrying their gold back into the Capitol, and ſuſtaining the ſiege to 
the laſt extremity : But others thought it more adviſeable to put up an 
injury of ſo little moment, being ſenſible, that the great indignity they 
ſuffered was not in paying more than was due, but in paying any thing 
at all. 
During theſe diſputes of the Roman deputies among themſelves, and 
with the Gauls, Camillus was advanced with his army to the very gates of 
Rome. Being informed of what was doing, he commanded the main body 
of his forces to follow him ſlowly, and in good order, while he with the 
choiceſt of his men haſtened to the place of conference. & 
As ſoon as Camillus appeared in the Aſſembly, the Deputies of the Se. 
nate open'd to make room for him, as for the chief magiſtrate of the Re- 
public. Having given him an account of the treaty they had made with 


publick expence. A golden image of a gooſe guards the dogs were held in abhorrence by 
was ſet up in memory of their ſervice; and the Romans, who every year impaled one 
a gooſe was every year carried in triumph on them alive on a branch of elder. Pl. & 
a ſoſt litter kaely adorned ; whillt thoſe dumb Plat. de fort. Ram. z 
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Brennus, they complain'd of the wrong that Prince did them in the execu- V. of R. 363. 
tion of it: Carry back this gold into the Capitol, ſaid the Dictator. Bef. J. C. 389. 
« And you Gauls, be added, retire with your ſcales and weights: It is 23 . Ts 
« yith alone that the Romans will recover their country.” Brennus 
ſurprized at this greatneſs of ſoul, which he had not found before in any 
Roman, repreſented to him that he contravened a treaty which was con- 
cluded. But Camillus replied, *+ That he being ſupreme Magiſtrate of 
« the Romans, no other perſon had any legal power to make a treaty with- 
« out his approbation, and that he, as Dictator, declared the contract 
« yoid.” At theſe words Brennys flew into a rage, and both ſides draw- 
ing their ſwords: vigorouſly aſſaulted each other. It was a confuſed fight, 
as indeed it could not be otherwiſe among the ruins of houſes, and in nar- 
row lanes. Brennus after a flight loſs, recovering from his tranſport of 
anger, called off his men, and retired within his camp. The Gau!s leav- 
ing the city in the night, marched eight miles, and encamped on the Ga- 
binian way. Camillus came up with them the next morning, and gave 
them a total overthrow, Many of them were lain in the action and in 
the purſuit, but the greater number being ſcattered up and down in the 
back were cut off by the inhabitants of the adjacent villages. The Dicta- 
tor returned in triumph to the city, and the ſoldiers in their ſongs ſtiled 

him RoMuLUs, FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND SECOND FOUNDER 

of Rou E. 

$. VII. CAMILLUS, who had thus“ ſaved his country in war, 
may be ſaid to have preſerved it a ſecond time, when in peace, by hindering 
the people from removing to Veii; a project which was now renewed with 
more warmth than ever. 

The houſes of Rome being all demoliſhed, and the walls razed, a heart- 
leſs deſpondency ſeized the multitude z they were extreamly backward to 
ſet about rebuilding, and the rather, as Veii offered them a place fortified 
by art and nature, good houſes ready built, a wholſome air, and a fruitful 
territory. They repreſented, that they were but juſt eſcaped, as it were, 
quite naked from ſhipwreck, and exhauſted by misfortunes, without ſtrength 
and without materials for rebuilding a whole city, of which nothing was left 

but the ruins. And the Tribunes did not fail on this occaſion to throw out 
ſome hard words againſt Camillus, as if only out of vain glory and the 
ambition of being eſteemed a ſecond Romulus, a new founder of Rome, he 
oppoſed a deſign of ſuch great and general advantage. 

he Senate, who made it a point of their religion never to leave Rome, 

employ*d all the power of remonſtrance, perſuaſion and intreaty to divert 


Ly and Plutarch give the foregoing hereby deceived, and deſpairing to reduce the 
ES. But 2 B. 20. tells — 5 4 by famine, bail the ſiege. Both 
2 ſlrange ſtory of the Romans being ordered Livy and Fhrus mention the throwing of 
by Jupiter in a dream to make all the corn loaves of bread from the Capitol in order to 
they had into bread, and throw it into Bren - deceive ; but they both aſcribe the driving 
us camp, not reſerving the leaſt morſel for away of the Gaui to Camillus. 
their neceſſities : And that the Gaul. being 

1ii 2 the 
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the People from their purpoſe. They led them to the tombs of their an. 


| ceſtors, pointed to the temples which Romulus and Numa had con 


put them in mind of the man's head which had formerly been dug up in 
making the foundation of the Capitol, and which, ; according to the inter. 
pretation of the Augurs, ſignified, that there ſhould be the Head of wi. 
verſal empire, and that Rome ſhould be the capital city of the world. 


I. of R. 364 Camillus (who, by the Senate's appointment, was contrary to Cuſtom 


Bef. J. C. 388. 


get poſſeſſion of the Capitol, and who, by this change, may 


Hic manebi- 
mu optime. 


Plut. in Cam. 


and to his own inclination continued in the Dictatorſhip for a whole year 
afked ſome, why they had defended the Capitol, and others, why al 
fought in the open field with ſo much bravery to recover Rome, if they 
were reſolved to abandon it? «© Conſider, ſaid be, that by retiring to Ye 
« you will aſſume the name of a conquered ple, and loſe that of Re. 
4% Mans, „ bee iny which the Gods have affixed to 
« it, and which with your name will go to the firſt Barbarians who ſhalt 


«« in time become your Maſters and your Tyrants.” Theſe motives, bor. 
rowed from religion and touched a People ſuperſtitious and haughty, 
who preferred the future of empire to the preſent conveniencies of 
litez and a word _ by chance determined them entirely. The Senate 
was aſſembled to deliberate upon this important affair. L. Lurretius was 
to give his opinion firſt, Juſt as this Senator was opening his mouth to 
2 a Captain who with his company had been upon guard, and wa 

marching by the Senate-houſe, was heard to fay aloud, Plant you 
colours, Enfign : * THis 1$ THE BEST PLACE TOSTAY IN, 

This voice, in ſo critical a moment, ſeemed to be a dire&ion from hea- 
ven: A happy omen, cried Lucretius, I adore the Gods wwho give it. The 
whole Senate applauded his words. This news being ſpread among the 
People changed the diſpoſition of every mind : A chance word, by being 
turned into an omen, had more power than the wiſeſt reaſons the Senate 
could urge. Veii was no longer mentioned; every man ſtrove who 
ſhould build * faſteſt, even without diſtinguiſhing his own ground from 
that of his neighbour. 

The Republic gave a houſe ſituate on the Capitol to M. Manlius, as 
a monument of his valour, and of the — of his fellow - citizen 
But at the ſame time that ſhe rewarded him ſhe thought herſelf obliged to 

niſh Q, Fabius Ambuſtus, who had violated the law of nations, and there- 
— occaſioned the reſentment of the Gauls and the burning of Rome. 
C. Martius Rutilus, one of the Tribunes, ſummon'd him before the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, to anſwer for his conduct in his embaſſy. The Senate, 
who could not forgive him the extremity to which he had reduced the Com- 
monwealth, never concerned themſelves in his defence; nor could all his 
father's credit with the people fave him. His relations gave out, that he 


i Plutarch tells us, that among the ruins that this was looked upon to portend the 
of the city, and under a heap of aſhes, was everlaſting preſeryation.and proſperity of the 
found Romulus augural ſtaff unburnt : And Reman ſtate. | 

| died 


3 
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died ſuddenly : This was what ſeldom. failed to happen when the criminal 
„ ieee re Ln IR Spe. 
* ment. | 

amillus cloſed this year by laying down his Dictatorſhip. W an 
P neg; whded he gorerned the Bree abyrogac? wich 
P. Cornelixs Scipio, and it” ö to his lot to preſſde at the election of new 


* VIII. THE fox Military Tribunes choſen were L. Valerius Popli- V. of R. 365. 
cola, L. Virginins Tricoſtus, P. Cornelius Cofſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, Bef. J. C. 397. 
L. Enilius Mamercinus, and L. Poſtbumius Albinus. Their firſt care 33 Mil. Trib. 
was to collect what remains could be found of the laws of the Kings, and 
of the twelve tables, which had been written on braſs and fixed up in the 
Forum. And as the treaties made with ſeveral nations had been ven 
on pillars erected in the temples, fearch was likewiſe made after thoſe pre- 
cious monuments, and what could not be found was ſupplied by memory. 
The Pontifices on their part took care to re-eſtabliſh the ceremonies of re- Lie, B. 6. 
gion, and they alſo made a liſt of lucky and unlucky days. Among the 
latter the 19th day of Auguſt was particularly marked, being memorable 
for two unfortunate battles ; that in which the 300 Fabii were ſlain near the 
Cremera, and that wherein the Romans were defeated by the Gauls upon 
the banks of the Alia; no facrifices were to be offered, no juſtice admi- 
niſter d, no new expedition on this day; and fo of ſeveral others. 
And now the Governors of the Republic applied themſelves entirely to 
rebuild the city. Thoſe of the citizens who were ſtill diſperſed in the provin- 
ces, or had ſettled at Ven, or in the neighbouring towns, prieſts, women, 
children, all returned to Rome. Their whole care was to ger a place of 
abode : They were allowed to take ſtone wherever they could find it, the 
Sate furniſhed tiles, and the work was carried on with ſo much diligence, 
that in leſs than a year the city was quite reftored. The Adiles had all 
the time the direction of the works: But they had fo little taſte for order 
and beauty, that the city, when rebuilt, was even leſs regular than in the 
time of Romulus: And though in Auguſtus's time, when Rome was become 
the capital of the world, the temples, palaces and private houſes were 
more magnificent than betore, yet theſe decorations could not rectify the: 


hulr of the plan. 
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From the year of Rou 365, when the City wa one 
REBUILT, after the burning of it by the Gavury anc 
to the year 489, when the Romans, having ſub WH 4 
dued LL ITaLy, began the firſt Punic or Cir Ml © 


THAGINIAN Wax. by 

hats acts 4 42 nics 

C H A P. I. N 5 

. $. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman State reſolve, if poſſible, t cel 
cruſh it before it can recover its former ſtrength, | 'The Military Tribune on 

march an army againſt the Volſci and Latines, but by ill condu# ſuffer i 8 

to be incloſed by the enemy. Camillus hereupon is, a third time, named ral 

Dictator; he raiſes new forces, reſcues the army in diſtreſs, and forces the be 

enemy's camp, after which be takes the capital city of the Aqui, ſubdue; is 

the Volſci, and recovers Sutrium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The next and 

year (when the Commonwealth is again governed by Military Tribune the 

the Roman arms proſper abroad. 7 be year following is a year of peace. doc 

Four new Tribes are added to the twenty one. F. III. The expefationsf daes 

a new war makes the Romans chuſe Camillus to be one of the ſix Military 01 

Tribunes for the next year. He leads the Roman troops firſt againſt tte dan 

Volſci of Antium, and then againſt the Hetrurians; and has ſucceſs u * 

both expeditions. The Latines and Hernici ſubmit. Ret 

v. of R. 365.4. I. OM E ariſing as it were out of her own aſhes appeared . 
Bef. J. C. 387. once more a city. But ſcarce did her citizens begin to take by 
33 Mil. Trib. breath, when new wars called them again into the field. The 8 
Hetrurians, the Aqui and the Volſci, all near neighbours ' 

of Rome, and of courſe her enemies, made a league to oppreſs her befor: Conf 


ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. Nay the Latines and Hernici, who had _ vith 
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been allies of the Roman People, but always jealous of them, engaged in Y. of R. 365; 


his deſign. The Romans ſeem to have loſt their empire when the ſeat of Be 


t was deſtroyed, and to have had moſt of the fame conqueſts to repeat, as 
after the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, and the firſt eitabliſhment of the 
Commonwealth. | 

Some of the Military Tribunes were ſent out at the head of an army 
againſt the Latines and Volſci, who had joined their forces, and were the 
firſt enemies that appeared in the field. But thoſe Generals, without ſtrik- 
ing a blow, ſuffered their troops to be ſo incloſed and ſhut up by the ene- 
my, that they were in danger of periſhing by hunger. 


f. J. C. 387. 
33 Mil. Trib» 


In this extremity the Republick had recourſe to a General, always ſupe- P/r. Life of 
rior to dangers and difficulties. . Camillus was a third time named Dictator. Cam. 


Immediately he ſummoned the citizens to take arms, without excepting 
even the old men. He divided the new levies into three bodies, cauſed 
one of them to encamp under the walls of Rome, appointing A. Manlius 


to command it: The fecond he ordered into the neighbourhood of Veii, - 


under the conduct of L. Amilius, to watch the motions of the Hetrurians : 
And he led the third himſelf to reſcue the Military Tribunes out of the dan- 
ger they were in. His very name, and the report of his march, filled the 
enemy with terror; they now thought no more of conqueſt ; their whole 
ſtudy was how to avoid being conquered ; they intrenched themſelves in 
their camp, which they fortified with a ſtrong paliſade of ſtakes, and a bar- 
ricade of trees, which having felledthey laid before it. Camillus approached 
their camp; and having obſerved the diſpoſition of it, and that every 
morning there aroſe a great wind, which blew full upon it, he formed the 


delign of taking it by fire. One part of his troops, by order, made a falſe 


attack on one fide of the camp, while on the other - ſome ſoldiers threw 
2gainſt the wooden incloſure burning arrows, and other combuſtible mate- 
rials, which, aided by the wind, quickly burnt down the paliſade. The 
fre catching hold of the tents, the ſoldiers in a fright and without ſtay- 
ing tor the commands of their Officers, ruſhed out of their camp in crowds, 
and fell into the hands of the Romans, who made a terrible ſlaughter of 
them, Camillus then ſent to extinguiſh the flames, in order to ſave the 
booty, with which he rewarded his army; a bounty ſo much the more a- 
greeable, becauſe unexpected from the Dictator who had never been known: 
to be over liberal on theſe occaſions. Then leaving his ſon in the camp to 
guard the priſoners, he entered the country of the Aqui, and took their 
capital city Bala. Thence he penetrated into the territory of the Volſci, 
and entirely ſubdued that untractable People, after they had haraſſed the 


Republic with continual hoſtilities for more than 107 * years. Nor was Zi, B. g. 


the Dictator yet ſatisfied, He marched into Hetruria to the relief of Su- 
nun, a town in that country in alliance with Rome, and beſieged by the 


Hetrurians, The place had capitulated before he came, and the inhabi- Livy, B. 5. 


| Plat. Lite of 
* Livy reckons from the year 258, when the war was renewed againſt the Yi in the Cam. 


Conſulate of 4p. Claudius and P. Serviliu. But we find that  Tarquin the Proud made war 
uh the Velſei many years before. 
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Y. of R. 365. tants had obtained nothing but their lives and the clothes on their backs 
Bef-7-C.387. In this deſtitute condition they were going to ſeek new habitations, When 


$3 MIL Trib. Comillus met them, bad the women dry up their tears, and promiſed w 


transfer their ſorrows.to the enemy... In a word, he ſurprized the Harms. 
ans, who were wholly employed in plundering and falling, and made 25 
incredible number of priſoners. The city twice taken in one day, was im. 
mediately reſtored to its old inhabitants. | | | 

This expedition ended, the great Camillus entered Rome in triumph 
third time, and his glory eclipſed that of all his rivals. - His three laſt ex. 
ploits, perform'd in ſo ſhort a time, made envy itſelf ſilent, 

Out of the money raiſed by ſelling the ſpoils of the Hetrurians the Ry. 
man Ladies were repaid the value of the jewels they had formerly con. 
tributed to make a preſent to Apollo : And with the remainder wer 
bought three vaſes of gold, which, with Camilluss name inſcribed on then 
were placed at the feet of Juno in the temple of Jupiter. 

v. of R. 366. $- It, THE Republic choſe ſix *new Military Tribunes for the fol 
Bef. F.C. 386. Iowing year; and under them affairs proſper'd abroad. The country of 
34 Mil. Trib. the Aqui was laid waſte ; and two cities, Corlugſa and Contenebra were 
Livy, B. 6. taken from the Hetrurians. + 

And now the Tribunes of the People, whohad been for ſome time quiet, 
endeavour'd to revive the old quarrel about the diviſion of the conquer 
—_—— — e 8 Romans and 
Volſci ong ſtruggled, but whi epublic was now in quiet pol 
ile of, and which the Patricians had appropriated to — 2 
the time was ill choſen for making a buſtle about this affair, becauſe the 
Citizens were ſo drain'd of their money, that they had net enough left for 
the expence of cultivating new farms, and ſtocking them with cattle ; . 
cordingly, the People took little notice of the of their Tribune: 
The Military Tribunes for this year, upon ſome ſcruple concerning the 
validity of their election, voluntarily laid down their offices, and after 1 

v. of R. 367. ſhort Imter-regnum ſix new ones were choſen; whoſe year being a yer 
Bef-7.C. 355- of peace was ſpent in works of To the twenty one tribes wer 
35 Mal. Trib. 4 four new ones, Stellatina, 1 
Y. of R. 363. The expectation of a war induced the centuries to chuſe + Camilla one 
Bef.F.C. 384. of the Military Tribunes for the next year. The Collegues appointed 
by il. Trib- him were Ser. Cornelius, || Q. Servilius, L. Quinctius, L. Horatu 
3 time. and P. Valerius, all men of moderation, who knew how to do themſelves 
1 A 6th time, and Camillus juſtice. In full Senate they transferred their authority into 
hands, and left to him the ſole management of the war, ſo that he was 
effect Dictator, The Republic had deſign'd to turn her arms againſt the 


T. QuixcTivs, d L. Parrnivs, 
L. Szxvitius, C. Scots, 5 
L. Juris, L. Eur tos, a ſecond time, 
L. Aquitivs, L. Mzxzgn1vs, f 
L. Luocatrius, N L. VaLznIvs, a third time, 
Syn. SULPITIUS, | C. ConngLlivs, 


Heiruriats 
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Harurians; but this deſign was alter'd upon the news, that the Antiates Y. of R. 368. 
had enter'd the Pomptinterritory in arms, and obliged the Romans who had 4 C. 384. 


taken poſſeſſion of it to quit it. Camillus allotted to each of his 

an employment ſuitable to his rank, and join'd Valerius with him- 
ſelf in the command of the army which was to march againſt the Anti- 
ates ; but Valerius refuſed to be upon an equal foot with Camillus. You 
ſhall be my Dittator, ſaid he, and 1 will ſerve under you as your General of 
the Horſe. The Latines and Hernici had joined the Antiates near Satricum. 
So that the Roman ſoldiers, when they came within ſight of the enemy, 
were terrify*d at their numbers, which Camillus underſtanding, mounted 
his horſe, . rode through the ranks, put his men in mind that theſe. were 
the ſame Latines and Volſci whom they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, and that 
he was the ſame Camillus who had led them fo often on to victory. He 
then diſmounted, took the next ſtandard bearer by the hand, and led him 
towards the enemy, crying out at the ſame time, /aldiers advance. A 
battle enſued, in which the enemy were entirely overthrown. The Latines 
and Hernici ſeparated from the Volſci and returned home. The Volſci fled 
for refuge to Satricum ; but Camillus came before it and carried it by aſ- 
fault. He then left his army under the command of Valerius, and return- 
ed to Rome to ſollicit the Senate's conſent, and get things neceſſary for un- 
dertaking the ſiege of Antium. While he was propoſing this affair to the 
Conſcript Fathers, Deputies arriv'd from Nepet and Suirium (two cities in 
alliance with Rome, and which were in a manner its bulwark, as well as 
the keys of Hetruria) demanding ſuccours againſt the Hetrurians. Camil- 
lus was ordered to their relief, and the troops aflign'd him were thoſe 
which Servilius had commanded in Rome, and kept in readineſs incaſe of 
an emergency. He march'd, came before Sutrium, found it almoſt ta- 
ken, and preſerved it. t had ſurrendered voluntarily to the Hetru- 
rians, and the inhabitants ſeem'd better affected to them than to the Ro- 
mans. Camillus was forc*d therefore to bring his troops againſt this faithleſs 
city: He took it by aſſault, put the garriſon to the ſword, and condemn- 
ed the Authors of the revolt to die by the axes of the Lictors. Tho? 
this * had been diſtinguiſh'd by victory and conqueſts, yet no tri- 
umph follow'd, which is to be aſcrib'd to the modeſty of the General. 
He declined an honour which he could not ſhare with his Collegues, to 
whoſe moderation and eſteem for him he was ſo much indebted for his 


Camillus, before the end of his fourth Tribuneſhip, called the Latines 
and Hernici to account for their late conduct. The Magiſtrates of thoſe 
nations alledged, that the reaſon of their not aiding the Romans, was the 
neceſſity they had been under to keep their troops at home to defend their 
own country; and that as to the aſſiſtance which ſome of their People 
had given to the enemies of Rome, it had been without authority. Theſe 
excules were not ſatisfactory, but the Senate readily admitted them, being 
unwilling at this juncture to multiply the enemies of the Commonwealth. 


Yor, I, 1 CHAP. 
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$ I. The next year, Military Tribunes being ag ain to the G 

 Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) envious of Camillus's glory, and mm 

by an exorbitant Ambition, uſes ſuch Methods to make himſelf popular, a 
alarm the Senate. They name A. Cornelius Coſſus Dictator. He 

_  mons Manlius ts appear before him, and anſwer for ſome feditious diſcourſe 
be had uttered. Manlius not anſwering direfly to the Dictator's queſtin 
in commilted to priſon, Coſſus ſoon aſter reſigns the Diftatorſhip. The $e. 
nate fearing the rage of the People, who are devoted to Manlius, ſet bim a1 
liberty. F. II. Camillus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes for the next 
year. Manlius renews his fattious intrigues. Tao of the Tribunes of the 

Common impeach him of treaſon, and by ſentence of ibe People, be is thrown 

- beadlong from the Tarpeian rock. e e Ho 


9. L T HE reputation of Camillus was now univerſally eſtabliſhed, 


he had acquired and merited the title of Reſtorer of bis coun- 
tm, and ſecond founder of Rome. A thoſe who envied 
ais glory, Marcus Manlius, who ſaved the Capitol, was 
the moſt conſiderable. Manlius was indeed one of the braveſt ſoldiers 
Rome had ever produced, but his ambirion and vanity were yet greater 
than his valour; he could not bear to fee Camillus preferr'd before 
him in the command of the armies : however in this fourth Military 
Tribuneſhip of that great man he kept his reſentments within bounds. 
V. of R. 369. But no ſooner was the Adminiſtration put into the hands of ſix new Mi- 
ef J. C. 383. litary Tribunes, than he openly vented his ſpleen, and endeavoured to 
37 Mil. Trib. qarken the glory of a man, whom he looked upon as his rival. 7f I bed 
Livy, B. 6. Hof ſaved the Capitol, ſaid he, was it poſſible for Camillus % have 
Plat. Life of recovered Rome? And does not every body know that be furprized the Gauls 
Cas. when they toere actually in a conference, and were treating of peace Every 
foldier in his army had a ſhare in the glory of his exploits ; but I bad no con- 

_ pamon in my vittory. 

Manlius by ſuch ſpeeches gave vent to his envy ; but finding himſelf un- 
able by noble actions to outſhine Camillus in Reputation, he, to ſatisfy his 
boundleſs ambition, took the uſual method of thoſe who aſpire to tyran- 
nick power, that is, he ſet himſelf to court the multitude. He flattered 
the Plebeians as much as any Tribune could have done: He renewed the 
propoſal of dividing the lands: He became the advocate and the protector 
of the inſolvent debtors ; he paid for ſome, and made himſelf anſwerable 
for others; he fold his own eſtate to diſcharge their debts, and declared, 


P. Conngiivs, a ſecond time, L. Pari ius, a ſecond time, 


A. Mawlius, a ſecond time, L. Quinctius, 
T. QuixcTivs, C. Sto ius, a ſecond time. 
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that ſo long as he had any thing left, he would never ſuffer his fellow. eiti - V. of R. 369. 
zens to be laid in irons. Sometimes he reſcued them by force out of the Bef. J. C. 3853. 
hands of their creditors, who were carrying them to priſon. By this con- 37 Mil. Trib. 


duct he ſoon got about him a kind of guard, made up of thoſe whom he 
he had ſo aſſiſted. Nothing could be more popular at this time than a 
warm concern expreſs'd for inſolvent debtors ; becauſe moſt of the Peo 
had been forced to contract debts in order to rebuild- their houſes. The 
Senate alarmed at Manlius's proceeding, thought it neceſſary to create a 
Dictator, who by his abſolute power might be able to cruſh the riſing 
faction. However, a new war with the Yol/ci (ſtrengthened by the La- 
tines and Hernici ) was made the pretence for this creation. The Dictator- 
ſhip was given to A. Cornelius Coſſus, who named T. Quinctius Capitolinus 
to be General of the Horſe; - | | 1 24 
Coſſus came to a battle with the Volſci in the Pomptin Territory. Be- 
fore the action began, he told his men, that the Auguries were io favour- 
able, as to leave no room to doubt of ſucceſs. He bad them make no uſe 
of their javelins, but keep together in cloſe order, and ſuſtain the firft 
ſhock without ſtirring; then brandiſh their ſwords, make them glitter 
in the eyes of the enemy, and every man call to mind that there were Gods 
who fought for the Romans. He ordered Quinctius to reſtrain the ardor of 
his cavalry till the infantry were engaged in fierce conflict, and then to fall 
on. Both horſe and foot obſerved his directions; and the Volſci, tho? 
much more numerous than the Romans, yet not obſerving ſo good diſet- 


pline and order, were entirely defeated. Among the priſoners were found 


many conſiderable men of the Latines and Hernici, who being examined, 
confeſed they had acted by authority, ſo that it was no longer a doubt 
whether thoſe two Nations had revolted. eiffel not % 4 

The Dictator hereupon his army in the field, believing affuredly 
that the Senate would direct him to carry the war into their country; but 
the ſeditions excited by Manlius obliged him to return to Rome. Manlius 
had given out, that the Senators not content with being the ſole poſſeſſors 
of thoſe lands which ought to have been divided equally among all the ci- 
tizens, had concealed, with an intent to appropriate it to their own uſe, 
the gold which was to have been given to the Gazls, and which had been 
raiked by the voluntary contributions of all the citizens who were then in 
the Capitol: a treaſure which alone would be ſufficient to diſchargeall the 
debts of the poor Plebeians. And he had promiſed to ſhew them in due 
time, where this treaſure was hid. So pleaſing a proſpect as that of eve- 
ry man's having his debts diſcharged, took up all attention of the 
People; their whole care was to draw thoſe riches out of the hands of the 
Patricians, The ſedition daily increaſed ; and its Author, a man of ſuch 
diſtinction, made it the more formidable. | ' | 

The Dictator being returned to the city, and having agreed with the 
Senate upon the meaſures to be taken, went to the Forum accompanied by 
he Senators and a great number of other Patricians, mounted his Tribu- 
ral, and ſent a Lictor to cite Marlins to appear before him. _— 
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V. of R. 369. did not diſobey the ſummons, but making all his adherents follow hin 
es 0. 383. he approached the Tribunal with ſo numerous a guard, that the Aſen. 
PTY bly looked like two armies ready to join battle. Silence being made, the 

Dictator ſpoke thus: I heartily wiſh,, Manlius, that I and the Senate 
0 could in every thing agree with the Commons of Rome, as readily a 
« truſt we ſhalldo in what concerns you, and the matter I am going to 
«« queſtion you upon. You have been heard to ſay, that ſome of the 
„principal Senators have | ſecreted the gold that was deſigned for the 
«« Gauls, and that this fund alone would be ſufficient to diſcharge all the 
«« debts of the People. I am ſo far from deſiring to hinder ſuch an extra- 
« ordinary benefit to the Public, that I exhort you earneſtly to eaſe the 
Commons of that burden of uſury they labour under, and to name the 
men who have ſtolen and concealed this important treaſure. But if you 
«« do not inſtantly name thoſe robbers of the public, be aſſured that 
«<< ſhall without delay fend you to priſon, as an incendiary and a ſlanderer ; 
4 for I will not i you any longer to deceive the People with vain 

% hopes.” | 
Manlius anſwered, “I find I was not miſtaken in my opinion, that 
« the Dictator was created not to act againſt the Volſci, but againſt me 
and the Commons of Rome. He openly eſpouſes the cauſe of the Uſuren 
« againſt the People, and I am to be deſtroyed on account of the affect. 
on which the multitude bear me. Does it indeed offend you Cornelis, 
«© and you Conſcript Fathers, to ſee the croud of People that attend me ? 
«© Why don't you endeavour to ſhare their affection with me 2 Why don't 
% you relieve the poor Citizens who are quite funk and overwhelmed 
„ with debt? Pay for ſome, anſwer for others, ſupply their neceſſities ou 
« of your ſuperfluities: Nay, without beſtowing any thing upon them of 
% what you poſſeſs, do but reduce what theſe inſolvents owe you to the 
principal ſums. You will then ſee, that my train of followers will be no 
«« greater than any of yours;—But why am I (fay you) the only man who 
thus concerns himfelf for the citizens? You may aſk me too, why I wa 
the only man who ſaved the Capitol ? As I then exerted myſelf for all in 
general, ſo now I am ready to give my help to every Roman in parti 
| « cular. As to the ſecreted treaſure, you put a queſtion to me which you 
N can better anſwer yourſelves, The very demand makes that difficult 
i „ which would otherwiſe have been eaſy. The more you preſs me to de 
| «« clare the place where the gold is hoarded, the more reaſon I have to 
believe that you have removed it, and hid it beyond the reach of the 
«« moſt curious enquiry. Am I to reveal where your thefts are concealed 
or ought not you rather to be compelled to bring them forth? Ar thele 
words the Dictator commanded him to give over his evaſions and ſubter. 
fuges, and go directly to the proof of his charge, or elſe to confeſs beforeal 
| the People that he had ſlandered the Senate. To this Manlius replying, Thi 
Iz be would not ſpeak at the pleaſure of his enemies, he was immediately order: 
| ed to priſon. When the Lictors laid hold of him, he cried out, O Jupiter, 
beſt and greateſt, O Juno Queen of Heaven, Minerva, and all ye other Cod 
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and Goddeſſes who reſide in the Capitol, will ye ſuffer your Champion and V. of R. 369. 
7 to be thus treated by his enemies ? Shall this right band with which Bef J. C. 383. 
drove the Gauls 2 your ſanctuaries, be manacled and lock'd in chains ? 37 n 
We have on this occaſion a ſurprizing inſtance of the ready ſubmiſſion 
of the Romans to the commands of a lawful Magiſtrate. The People, 
tho ſeditiouſly devoted to Manlius, made not the leaſt motion to hinder 
the execution of the ſentence ; not an angry expreſſion was heard, nor a 
threatening look ſeen in the whole Aſſembly. His adherents and abettors 
expreſſed their concern only by habits of mourning, neglecting to cut 
their hair and beards, crowding about the priſon door, and there la- 
menting his misfortune. 
In this time of the People's affliction Cornelius Coſſus had a triumph for 
bis victory over the "ns The multitude expreſs d nothing but a deep 
dejection on that day of joy. Some were heard to ſay, that the Dictator 
triumphed over a citizen, not over the enemy; that the chief ornament of 
the ſhow was wanting; and that to gratify the Victor's pride Manlius 
ſhould have been led before his chariot. The Senate, to ſooth and pacify 
the People, decreed of their own motion to ſend a colony of Romans to 
Satricum, and allotted to every man two acres and a half of arable land. 
But this expedient proved ineffectual. The diſcontent of Manlius's party 
began to grow into ſedition as ſoon as Cornelius's Dictatorſhip was ex- 
pired, and they were freed from the dread of an uncontroulable Magi- 
ſtrate, Some reproached the multitude in public diſcourſes, «* That it 
« was their cuſtom to exalt their Protectors to high and ſlippery ſtations, - 
« and then to forſake them in the very moment of danger and downfal : 
„That Sp. Caſſius who had propoſed the Partition of the Lands; that 
* Mzlius who in a famine had generouſly fed the People at his own ex- 
« pence, had both of them been abandoned and deſtroy*d ; and that now 
% Manlius, for endeavouring to free the poor debtors from ſlavery, was 
given up to his mortal enemies. It is a ſhame, /aid they, to ſee a Con- 
* ſular thus treated, merely becauſe he did not anſwer at the nod of the 
Dictator. Suppoſe him to have invented a ſtory, and therefore not to 
* have an anſwer ready, was it ever known that even a ſervant was put 
in irons for only telling a lie? Call to mind that fatal night when the 
«* Gauls climb'd up the n clif, and when Manlius all covered with 
** ſweat and blood reſcued, in a manner, even F himſelf out of the 
gands of the enemy. Do you think that half a pound of meal was a 
e ſufficient reward for the preſerver of our country? Will you ſuffer a 
man whom you have almoſt equall'd to Jupiter, by giving him the ſur- 
name of Capitolinus, to drag on a miſerable life in a dungeon, and 
draw his breath at the pleaſure of a Jailor? Was one man able to pre- 
« ſerve all, and ſhall not all be able to ſuccour one?“ Diſcourſes like 
theſe were frequently ted, and the People ſurrounding the priſon 
day and night threatened to break it open. 
The Senate fearing leſt the multitude in their fury ſhould execute what 
they threatened, and that Manlius being ſet at liberty by ſuch violent 
means 
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Y. of R. 369. means ſhould carry his audaciouſneſs farther than ever, thought to quiet 


Bef. J. C. 383. 
37 Shit Tei. 


the affair by releaſing him themſelves. But inſtead of laying the ſedition 
by this timorous ing they only gave the ſeditious a Leader, 3 


Leader provoked by the ſhame- of his impriſonment, and incapable of 


Livy, B. 6. 


following ſober counſels. 
During theſe ſeditions Ambaſſadors arrived from the Latines and the 


Hernici, as alſo from the cities of Circei and Velitra, demanding releaſ. 
ment of the priſoners taken in the laſt action when the Dictator Colle de. 
feated the Volſci. The Ambaſſadors of the former were received (tho 
their demand was rejected) becauſe thoſe Nations had been only allies of 
Rome; but the Ambaſſadors of the latter were ordered immediately to de. 
part, and not appear before the People, becauſe thoſe cities had been 
upon the foot of Roman Colonies.” The former enjoy'd their own laws ; 
the latter were ſubje& to the laws of Rome, and therefore no right 
to ſend Ambaſſadors. x 

$. II. WHEN new Magiſtrates came to be elected for the next year, 
Camillus was choſen Military Tribune a fifth time, and with him were 


v. of R. 370. joined “ Ser. Cornelius, T P. Valerius, || Ser. Sulpicius, C. Papirius and $7. 
Bef. J. C. 382. Quinctius. The confidence of Manlius, and the ſtrength of his faction, 


28 Mil. Trib. 
A third time. 


+ A ſecond time. 


were now much encreaſed by the timorouſneſs of the Senate, and the re. 
miſſneſs of Coſſus in not puniſhing him as a former Dictator had done Me. 


2 ſecond time» Int. Inſtead of growing the better for his diſgrace, he again ſtirred up 


14232 


the People to renew their ancient pretenſions. In private Aſſemblies, he 
was ever haranguing about the juſtice of dividing the public lands, and 
the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an exact equality among all the members of 


one and the ſame Republic. But you will never, ſaid be, bring 6 


noble an enterprize to bear, ſo long as you employ only complaints, 
4 murmurings, and empty diſcourſes againſt the pride and avarice of the 
C Patricians. It is time for you to ſhake off their tyranny ; to aboliſh 
Dictatorſhips and Conſulates. Make yourſelves a head that may go- 
% vern the Patricians as well as the People. It you judge me worthy of 
that honour, the more power you give me, the ſooner you will be in 
„ poſſeſſion of what you have ſo long wiſh'd for. I deſire author; 
« ty with no view but to make you all rich and happy.” | 

It is faid, that by ſuch ſeditious diſcourſes he meant to inſti] into his 
creatures the deſign of reſtoring the Royalty in his perſon : But it is na 
ſure that he embarked in fo difficult an undertaking, or how far he car- 
ried his ambitious views. Thus much is certain, that he held private 
Aſſemblics in his houſe on the Capitol, to which he called neither 4. 
Manlius nor T. Manlius (his brothers) nor any of his relations; and it is 
highly probable, that there was ſome ſcheme formed to change the Go- 
yernment, 

The Senate, alarm'd at theſe Cabals, made a Decree, whereby the Mi- 
litary Tribunes were ordered to be watchful that the Republic received m 
damage; a form of words which was never uſed but in the greateſt dan- 


gers of the State, and which inveſted thoſe Magiſtrates with an _ 
itte 
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litle different from that of a Dictator. After this, different means were V. of R. 376. 


propoſed for defeating the evil deſigns of Manlius. Some Senators cried Bef. 7. C 
out, That the Commonwealth on this occaſion ſtood in need of another? 


gervilius Abala, who by one bold ſtroke ſhould rid her of a bad citizen 
and reſtore the public ſafety and tranquillity, 

While the Fathers were yet in doubt what meaſures to take, M. Menius, 
and Q: Petillius, both Tribunes of the People, opened to the Senate a ſcheme 
leſs hazardous, and more agreeable to the moderation of that body. Thoſe 
two Magiſtrates, foreſeeing that the loſs of their dignities would ſoon fol- 
low that of the public liberty, repreſented, that in the preſent diſpoſition 
of mens minds there was no attacking Manlius with open force, 
without engaging the People in his defence : That ways of violence, al- 
ways dangerous, might now raiſe a civil war: That the firſt thing to be 
done was to ſeparate the intereſts of the People from thoſe of Manlius : 
That the Tribunes themſelves would undertake to be his accuſers, and 
charge him, a Patrician, with aiming at the tyranny : That the People, 
from being his Protectors, would then become his Judges, and inexorable 
Judges, When they found that a conſpiracy was formed againſt their 


The Senate embraced this advice; Manlius was cited; and as the crime 
alledged againſt him was capital, he appeared before his Judges habited 
in mourning. But he came unaccompanied by any of his relations. They 
ſhew'd no concern for his diſgrace : So much did the love of liberty, and 
fear of being enſlaved prevail in the hearts of the Romans over all the ties 
of blood and kindred. When the time came for his trial, his accuſers- 
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charged him with his ſeditious diſcourſes, his ill-meant liberalities to the 


multitude, and the falſe accuſation by which he had injured the whole bo- 
dy of the Senate, Livy tells us, that he cou'd not in any Author find what 
direct proofs the Tribunes brought of Manlins's aſpiring to the Regal 
power. However, he ſuppoſes that ſufficient proofs they had, fince no- 
thing but the circumſtance of the place where he was tried hindered his im- 
mediate condemnation. 

Manlius, without entering into a diſcuſſion of the articles abovemention- 
ed, gave, for anſwer, a relation of his ſervices, and the teſtimonies he had 
received of them from his Generals. He produced two mural crowns of gold, 
his rewards for having entered the firſt into cities taken by aſſault; eight 
civiccrowns, for having in battle ſaved the lives of ſo many citizens, among 
whom C. Servilius (when General of the Horſe) was one; and thirty ſpoils 
of enemies, whom he had ſlain with his own hand in ſingle combat. He 
then opened his boſom, and ſhew'd it all covered with ſcars, left by 
the wounds he had received in fight. Looking often to the Capitol he 
called upon Jupiter and the other Gods for ſuccour; and he conjured 
the People to turn their faces to that ſanctuary, and think of the Gods who- 
relided there, when they were going to pronounce judgment. 

The People, touched with the humiliation and diſtreis of a Roman, who- 
by his bravery had ſaved the Republic, and having before their eyes the 
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7. of R. 370. very place where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Gauls, could no 
NN oe: reſolve to find him guilty. The Tribunes plainly perceiving this, and that 
530 Nil. Tr. unleſs the multitude were removed to ſome place, whence they could no: 
ſee the Capitol, they would never condemn the accuſed, deferr'd the de. 
ciſion of the affair to another day, and appointed the place of the Aſſem. 
bly to be in the Peteline wood, without the gate Humentana. Then the 
object which had faved Manlius, no longer dazzling the eyes of his Judges, 
he was condemned to be'thrown from the Capitol irfelf ; and the theatre 
his glory became that of his puniſhment and ſhame. His houſe where 
he had held his private cabals, was razed to the ground ; and it wa 
decreed, that no Parician ſhould there after dwell on the Capitol, left the 
advantageous ſituation of a fortreſs that commanded the whole city, ſhould 
ſuggeſt and facilitate the deſign of enſlaving it. The Manlian family al 
came to a reſolution among themſelves, that no member of it ſhould ev 
bear the Prænomen of Marcus. | 
The People, who pity indifferently all the unfortunate, without diſtin- 
guiſhing the guilty from the innocent, were not long before they regretted 
Manlius : They forgot his ambition; they remembered only his valour, 
and the adherence he had ſhewn to their intereſts. The plague which hap- 
pened ſoon after did not fail to be aſcribed by the meaner fort to the 
of Jupiter, who, they ſaid, reſented the ill treatment given to the defend 
of his temple. Such is the levity of the multitude, ſo unſteady their low 
and hatred ; the ſea itſelf is not more inconſtant. 


C HA P. III. 


F. 1. During the ſix following years and the beginni the ſevent 
Rome ts almoſt — * — civil Ew ; = As are — 
on abroad againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci with very little interruption. 
Camillus being one of the Military Tribunes in the year 373, gives a 7. 
markable proof of his moderation, toben diſreſpectfully treated by one i 
bis Colleges 


EIT HER the crimes nor puniſhment of M. Mani: 
brought any diſcredit upon his relations. His brother 4 
Manlius was choſen one of the Military Tribunes at the ver) 
v. of R. 371. next election, and with him were join'd + L. Valerius, Sr. 
Bef. J. C. 381. Sulpicius, 8 L. Lucretius, J L. & milius, and M. Trebonius. The plague ſtil 
39 Mil. Trib. raged, and to add to the misfortune Rome was not only threatened again 
Livy, B. 6. by the Volſci, but by ſome of her own colonies which revolted ; ſo thit 
+ Anon the Senate found it neceſſary to engage the People's conſent to a war. 

14 third time. in order to this they promiſed to divide the Pomptin territory among them, 
1 Ati ume. and named five Commiſſioners to make the diſtribution of the lands, and 
ell. Pat. B. i. three others to lead a colony to Nepet, This deſign was not put in exe: 
cution till nine years after; however the Tribes —2 eng 
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ithſtanding the oppoſition of the Tribunes, that troops ſhould be raiſed Livy, B. 6. 
0 2 againſt the — enemies of Rome, Accordingly troops were 
raiſed, but the plague continuing, the Military Tribunes durſt not lead them 
into the field. And tho? Præneſte followed the example of Velitræ, Cir- 
ci, and other colonies, the Republic was ſo low at preſent, that ſhe was 
obliged to ſuſ her reſentments. 

= the — Military Tribuneſvip of Sp, Papirius, L. Papirius, Nc , 372- 
ger. Cornelius, Q, Servilius, Ser. Sulpicius, and L. AÆmilius, the two firſt 2 Irn. 
march'd an army towards Velitræ, and in the neighbourhood of that 1 50 time. 
defeated the Veliterni, tho joined by great numbers from Preneſte. How- + 4th time. 
ever, the Genetals did not think it adviſable to beſiege Velitræ, but ra- 
ther to purſue the war with vigor againſt the Præneſtins, who had farther 

voked the Romans by aſſiſting the Volſci. 

And now the Republic having much work upon her hands, turned her V. of R. 373. 
eyes again 2 the invincible Camillus, to raiſe him a fixth time to the 1 
Military Tribuneſbip. Camillus apprehenſive of the viciſſitude of fortune,, 
was willing to ſpend the remainder of his days in tranquillity: But in vain 
he endeavour d to excuſe himſelf, by pleading his age and infirmities ; the „, 1... o 
People declared, that they did not expect him to fight in perſon either on Cam. 
foot or on horſeback, but only deſired him to aſſiſt the army with his Lay, B. 6. 
counſel, and make it invincible by commanding it. The Collegues ap- 
pointed him were A. Poſthumius, L. Poſthumius, L. Furius, L. Lucretius, 39 time. 
and M. Fabius Ambuſtus. The conduct of the war againſt the Volſci was de- 
creed to Camillus by the Senate; but it fell by lot to L. Furius to be joined 
with him. The t conſiſting of four legions were commanded to march 
towards Satricum, which the Volſci and Præneſtins had lately taken, and where 
they had formed their camp. - * himſelf within a ſmall diſ- p. Lik of 
tance of the enemy, but was in no to fight; he either waited for Cam. 
better health, or to receive a reinforcement of troops. In the mean time 
the Volſci endeavoured to provoke the Romans to a battle, and the latter 
grew impatient of the inſult. Their ardour for fighting was increaſed by 
the raſh diſcourſes of young Furius, who imputed the prudent delays of 
his Collegue to his age, which, he ſaid, had chilPd his blood. He at length 
addreſſed himſelf to Camillus, and reproached him that he was the only 
perſon in the army for delaying the engagement, and urged him to com- 
ply with the deſires of the ſoldiers. Camillus anſwered with an air of ſu- 

A but with great temper, That hitherto the Roman People had not 

n diffatisfy*d with his conduct in war; that nevertheleſs if the im ; 
lity which hurried the ſoldiers on to an engagement was not to be re- 
ſtrained, he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but deſired to be excuſed on account of 
his age from engaging in the foremoſt ranks. While Furius drew up his 
troops in order of battle, Camillus prepared a Corps de Reſerve to aſſiſt his 
Collegue in caſe of diſtreſs z and this precaution prov'd of great impor- 
tance: For when the young General, who charg'd the enemy with all 
the vigour common to perſons of his age, had through his indiſcreet 
warmth in purſuing them too far, ſuffered a defeat, Camillus rallied thoſe 
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who fled, and repulſed the rom; The next day he joined battle with 


them again. Furius, whom he aced at the head of the cavalry 
being ſenſible of his fault, intreated his troops to exert themſelves to ft. 
cover his reputation. Accordingly when the infantry were hard preſled, 
the horſe at his requeſt diſmounted, and came fo opportunely to their 
aſſiſtance, that the numerous army of the Volſci were entirely routed. 


Among the priſoners were found ſome of the inhabitants of Ty/culum, 3 


. city and in alliance with Rome. Theſe being examined, 
declared that they had taken arms with the conſent of their Magiſtrates, 
This account alarmed the General, and he thought it neceſſary to go in 
prion to Rome with the priſoners, and lay the matter before the Senate, 

ing his abſence, he left Furius to command the troops. However it 
was. generally thought both in'the army and in the city, that his chief by. 
ſineſs at Rome was to accuſe his Collegue ; and the Senate were furprized 
to hear him ſpeak of nothing but the revole of the Tuſeulans; and yet more, 
when of all his Collegues he choſe Furius to accompany him in the new ex- 
pedition againſt Taſtulum. This conduct towards a man wha had perſo- 
nally affronted him, augmented greatly the publick eſteem of his virtue. 


As for the Ty/culans, they difarmed the reſentment of the Romans by ma- 


king no refiftance, Camiltus found the hufbandmen at work in the fields, 
as in times of the proſpundeſt peace; the Magiſtrates of the city ſent him 


proviſions, and eame out to meet him; and when he entered the place he 


nd the ſhops and ſchook open, the markets full, and not the leaſt ſign 
of war, The General pleaſed and farisfy*d with theſe tokens of repentance, 
adviſed the Senate of Tuſculum to fend a * to Rome, thereto 
make. their ſubmiſſion, Deputies were accordingly diſpatched, who, ba- 


Died in mourning, and with their Di#ator at their head, addreſſed the 


V. of R. 374. 
Bef. J. C. 378. 
42 Mil. Trib. 


Livy, B. 6. 
® 5th time. 
1 3d time. 
ad time, 
+ 3d time. 
th time. 


Conſtript Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. The Senate readily forgave the 
Tuſculans, and, to make them entirely Roman, granted them ſoon after, 
the privileges of Roman citizens. 

he following adminiſtration of * L. Valerius, f P. Valerius, ¶ L. Menenins, 
+ C. Sergius, Sp. Papirins, and ** Ser. Cornelius, was diſturbed by domeſtic 
ſeditions and a foreign war. The two Cenſors had begun to take an exact 
account of the People and of each man's circumſtances, when one of thoſe 
Magiſtrates died; upon which the other, as cuſtom required, laid down 
his office, and the Romans proceeded to a new election. But the Patrick 
ans, who were afraid of a Cenſus, (becauſe it muſt of courſe diſcover their 
riches and exceſſive uſury, and the oppreſſion which the poor debtors la- 
boured under) pretended ſome defect in the election, and thence took oc- 
caſion to declare publickly, that it was againft the will 'of the Gods, that 
Rome ſhould have any Cenſors this year. On the other hand the Tribune 
of the People uſed their utmoſt endeavours to forward a new election, and in 
their harangues inveighed againſt the Patricians, and excited the People to 
mutiny : And tho' the Preneſtins had entered the Roman territory, and 
were encamped near the gate Collina, the Tribunes would ſuffer no levies to 
be made to oppoſe the enemy. It became neceſſary therefore to create a 
DiRator. Titus Quinctius was nominated, and he appointed A. Sempromus 


3 0 
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were raiſed in the city without oppoſition, and the Preneſtins removed far- 


ways prove à fatal place to the Romans, they encamp'd there, but were 
there routed.” The Difator ed them, gave them a ſecond overthrow 
near Præneſte, and then beſieged the city which capitulated. Quint iu: 
returned to Rome, brought with him from Preneſte the ſtatue of Jupiter 
Imperator, (which was placed in the Capitol between Jupiter Capitolinus 
and Minerva) and as ſoon as he had triumph'd laid down his office, which 
had laſted but twenty five days. 


The Government of the Republic was then divided between three Pa y. of E. 375. 
tricians and three Plebeians. The former were P. Manlins, C. Mails, Bef. F.C. 377. 
and * L. Julius; the latter C. Sextilims, M. Albinins, and L. Antitius. 4 


Under their adminiſtration, Rome ſtill continued to feel the effects of the 
blow given her by the Gals; her allies deſerted her, and ber colonies de- 
clared againſt her, and join'd the Vai.” The two Mamu without draw- 
ing lots with their Collegues for the command of the army, were appoint- 
ed to divide the troops between them, and march againſt the confederates; 
but Rome had foon reaſon to repent of this preference. When they came 
near the enemy, they formed two camps not far from each other, from 
whence they ſent out their cavalry to forage without being well acquainted 
with the country; nor were they ſufficiently upon their guard againſt the 
ſtratagems of the enemy. A Zatin foldier; diſguiſed like a Roman, 
_ in great haſte, and telling the Roman Generals that their foragers 
were ſurrounded by the enemy, drew the whole army into an ambuſh, 
where their deſperate courage alone 'preſerv*d them from total deſtruction ; 
and the Volſci, during the action, detach d a part of their troops, which 
furpriz'd and plunder'd the two Nonum camps. Thi ill ſucceis and ill 
conduct of the Mani made the Senate dehberate, whether a Diftator 
ſhould be nominated 3 but Judging by the appearance of the enemy, 
that they would attempt nothing farther, ir was reſolv'd to recall the army 
and its commanders. © During theſe misfortunes abroad, Rome was free 
from all domeſtick broils; which may reaſonably be imputed to the ſhare 
the Plebeians had at this time in' the Government. 


The next year proved not fo peaceable, when Sp. Furius, $2. Servi- V. of R. 376. 
lius, C. Licinius, P. Clælius, M. Horatius, and L. Geganius, all Patri. Beſ. J. C. 376. 
44 Mil. Trib. 
FA 2d time. 


cians, were raiſed to the Military Tribuneſbip. The Commons got two 
Cenſars choſen, who took an exact account of the People and of their 


ther off. Poſſeſt with a vain conceir that the banks of the Allie muſt al. = 
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3 Mil. Trib. + 


2d time. 


effects, and concluded the Cenſus with a Luſtrum, the nineteenth from its Ff. Cop. 


inſtitution. What remained for them to do was, to put an end to the 
Ciſputes between the Patricians and the Plebeians, by relieving the poor 
debtors : But the Cenſors ſuſpended this work, on the news of a freſh 
irruption of the Volſci into the Roman Territory, pretending, that a fo- 
teign war was a more preſſirg affair than inteſtine diſſenſions. The 
Tribunes of the People however purſued their point with more warmth 
than ever, and oppoſed the making any levies : So that the Senate was 

LII 2 forced 


Livy, B. 6. 
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T. of R. 376. forced to iſſue a Decree, that no perſon ſhould be diſturbed either for 
„ e private debts, or for the public taxes during the campaign. Upon 
Mu. ©1710: this the people immediately me tractable, the levies were made with. 
out oppoſition, and an ample revenge was taken on the Volſci. But the 
war was no ſooner at an end, than the creditors renew'd the proſecution 
of their debtors 3 and the latter could receive no help from the Tribune. 
of the People ſo long as peace abroad continued, n 

Y. of R. 377. The following year, when the Republic was govern'd by ſix Military - 
Bet C376: Tribunes, all Patricians, the Latines and Volſci enter'd into a. new con- 
5 'B. . federacy againſt the Romans, And it is ſurpriſing, that the Tribunes of 
the People neglected this opportunity of making good their pretenſions 
againſt the Patricians.; but the latter ſeem to have had at this time 
greatly the aſcendant over the Commons, The Republic raiſed three 
armies, one to the City, another to be ready to march on the firſt 
notice, and a third to take the field under the command of Valerius and 
Amilius. Theſe Generals came up with the enemy near Satricum, 1 
City of the Volſci, and gave them an entire overthrow. The routed Troops 
fled the ſame night to Antium ; but the Antiates did not think their City 
in a condition to hold out a long ſiege, and were therefore for ſurrender. 
ing to the Romans upon conditions; the reſt of the Volſci being alſo weary 
of the war, expreis'd an inclination to peace: Upon which the Latino, 
obſtinately averſe to any accommodation, ſeparated from them in a rage, 
which they vented firſt on Satricum, a City in the country of the 
Valſci, reducing it to aſhes, and ſparing only a Temple of the God- 
deſs Matuta. (This Divinity, according to Plutarch, was the fame whom 
the Greeks called Leucothea, or Ino, Daughter of Cadmus.) Thence they 
fell upon the Tuſculans, to puniſh. them for having deſerted the Lat 
Confederacy, and accepted the privileges of Roman Citizens. They 
ſurprized the Town, but the inhabitants retired into the Citadel, which 
they held out till they were reliev'd by that Roman army which had been 
kept ready to march upon occaſion. The Romans took the place by 
aſſault, and the Latines within the walls of it were all cut to pieces, not 

one eſcaping. 
L. EulLius, a fifth time. 


S. Sutricius, a ſecond time. 
P. VaLEnivs, a fourth time. 


O34 35 -IV. 
$. I. The lower ſort of the People of Rome are over-awed and oppreſs'd ly 
the Great and the Rich; and the Commons in general loſe that 72 ans 
courage they formerly had in contending with the Nobles. $. II. In tt 
midſt of this extreme dejettion, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold ani 
enterpriſing men at work to raiſe the fortune of the Plebeians higher than 
ever, and to obtain even the dignity of the Conſulſbip for perſons of tha! 
order. The three who form this defign are, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 4. 
Lady's Father (a Patrician) C. Licinius Stolo, Ber Huſband (a Plebelan) 


and L. Sextius, another Plebeian of great diſtinction. The * 
aving 


L. QuitxcT1us Cixcinnart. a 2d time. 
C. VEeTurIUS. 


C. QuixcT1vs. 
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having obtained the office of Tribunes of the People, propoſe a law for the 
reſtraining of Uſury, another to probibit any citizen from, poſſeſſing more 
than 500 acres of land, and a third to reftore the Conſulate, and make it 
an eftabliſfd rule for the future, that of the two Conſuls one ſhall in- 
diſpenſably be a Plebeian. The Senate and Patricians on this _ 
gain over to them eight of the Tribunes, who pronouncing the word Veto 
coben the affair is brought before the Tribes, quaſh the whole project for 
the preſent. F. III. Licinius and Sextius in revenge, and to gain their 
point, being continued in the office of Tribunes of the Commons, oppoſe and 
hinder for four years ſucceſſively any election of Military Tribunes; and 
the Republic falls into a kind of anarchy. But in the fifth year a new 
war breaking out, obliges them to deſiſt from their oppoſition ; and then ſix 
Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are choſen to the government. The 
war continuing, Military Tribunes are again elected, and theſe too are 
ſix men of the Patrician order. Nevertheleſs, as Fabius Ambuſtus hap- 
pens to be one of the number, Sextius and Licinius having his tountenance 
and aſſiſtance, take this opportunity to renew their propoſal of the three 
Laws ; to which they add a fourth, importing, that Ten Guardians, inſtead 
of Two, ſhall have the care of the Sybilline Books, and that of theſe ten, 
five ſhall be Plebeian. The determination of the whole affair is ſuſpended 
on account of the abſence of ſo many Citizens as are employ'd in the war. 
F. IV. The next year the Repulge bas again fix Patrician. Governors, but 
the Senate is obliged to have recourſe to a Diftator, and Camillus is rais'd 
(a fourth time) to that dignity. He diſperſes by bis authority an aſſembly 
of the Tribes, which the Tribunes had convened in order to get the Laws 
paſſed ; and preſently after reſigns his poſk. F. V. P. Manlius is choſen 
Diftator in his room. This Dictator names a Plebeian 10 be his General 
of the Horſe, the firſt inſtance of ſuch a nomination. The Tribunes having 
a ſupreme magiſtrate ſo favourable to them, think of puſhing their affair 
with freſh vigour ; but the People themſelves grow cold and indifferent as 
to that part of the projett which relates to the Conſulate. Sextius and 
Licinius enraged hereat, tell them plainly in a general aſſembly, that 
either that law which qualifies Plebeians for the Conſulate, ſhall paſs, or 
none; and that if they perſiſt in ſuch ingratitude to their protectors, they 
will no longer ſerve in the office of the Tribuneſhip. Appius Claudius 


(the grandſon of the Decemvir) makes a ſpeech, expatiating on the inſo-* 


lence ſhewn in ſuch a declaration. The deciſion of the affair is put off. 


Soon after the Commons obtain the Law concerning the Sybils Books, and + 


then ſuffer new Military Tribunes to be choſen, all Patricians. F. VI. The 
conteſt relating to the other Laws is revived with great heat, but is again 
ſuſpended by the approach of an army of Gauls. Camillus is appointed 
Di4ator (a fifth time.) He defeats the enemy, and has a Triumph at his 
return to Rome. F. VII. The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius being 
reſolved to carry their point, ſummon the Tribes, and proceed immediately 
to take the voices. Upon the Dictator's oppoſing their meaſures, they ſend 
an officer to ſeize him and carry him to priſon. This cauſes a great com- 
motion and ſtruggle. The Dittator and Senate retire to the Senate-houſe 


4 ta 
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2 to conſider what is beſt to be done, and they tome to a reſolution to cy. 
cede that one of the Conſuls may be Plebeian. Hereupon "the Centuri;, 
cbuſe L. Emilſius and L. Sextius (the Tribune) to the Conſulate. By 
now the Senate refuſes to confirm the election of the latter, which 
occaſions new and warm contentions. The pre to quiet then, 
ropoſes, that the prerogative F judeing in civil cauſes be taken from 11; 
Soul, and rhe be 3 to perform that function, — that 
Theſe Prætors be always Patricians. Hereto both parties agree, and th; 
Senate acquieſce in having a Plebeian Conſul. F. VIII. The Curule 
Adileſhip i eftabliſ'd in favour of the Patricians. The Tribunes ſo 
after obtain, that Plebeians may be choſen to the Curule /Adileſtis. 
F. IX. The next year L. Genucius and Q. Servilius being Conſuls, ; 
dreadful plague in Rome carries off many perſons of diſtinction, ama 
whom is the great Camillus. | 


v. of R. 377.4. I. TREATY concluded with the Anutiates, and the Defeat of 


Def. F.C. 37 . the Lalines gave the Republic an interval of reſt from 
* A foreign wars: but as the Senators and rich Patricians, when 
8 i they ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance of the lower fort, 


never fail'd to oppreſs them; ſo the more quietneſs there was at this 
time abroad, the more violence and tyranny did they exerciſe at home 
towards their Plebeian debtors. Multitudes of theſe being inſolvent, were 
conſtrained to become ſlaves to their mercileſs creditors ; which melan- 
/ choly ſcene fo depreſſed and ſunk the ſpirits not only of the meaner 
Plebeians, but even of the moſt conſiderable of that order, that, far 
from having the courage to ſtand in competition with the Nobles for the 
Military Tribuneſhip, there was not among them all a man of aftivity 
and experience, who would ſue for or conſent to bear even the Plebeian 
Magiſtracies *, But now, at this very criſis, when the Patricians ſeem'd 


, made @ plebe 


The account given above of the melan- 


| choly condition and deſpond ing ſpirit of the 


Plebeians at this time, is from Livy, tho” 
not a literal tranſlation of that aathor's words, 
which are as 4+ ge” ; 3 

Quanto $ proſperis eo anno bellis 
tranquilla hes... Gris ene, tanto in urbe 
vis Patrum indies miſeri Plebis creſce- 
bant; quum eo ipſo, quod neceſſe erat ſolvi, 
facultas ſolvendi impediretur. Itaque quum 
jam ex re nihil dari poſſet, fama & corpore 
judicati atque addicti creditoribus ſatisfacie- 


bant, ue in vicem fidei ceſſerat. Auro 

os ſurmiſerant animes, non infimi 
flew, d principes etiam plebis, ut non modo 
ad Tribunatum Militum inter Patricia peten- 


dum, quod tanta wi, ut liceret, tetenderant ; 
fed ne ad Plebeios guidem magiftratus capeſſen- 
dos, petendoſque uli vire acri experientique 
animus et: poſſeſſionemgue honeris uſurpati 
per pances annes, recuperaſſe in 


tuum fatres widerentur. Ne id nimis 


parti alteri eſſet, (ut 
ſolet) rem ingentem ebend —— 
nit. M. Fabii Ambuſti, &c. 

Theſe words from Livy are here inſerted 


for the ſatisfaction of the Reader, who may 


chance to compare what is ſaid in the tex: 
with Monſ. Yertor's account of this period c 
time, ſo widely differing from it. | 

Monſieur Vertat after barely mentioning 
the fix years wars which Livy relates at large, 
and then adding that peace abroad occaſion- 
ed broils at home, goes on thus : | 

Un grand nombre de Plebeiens 5'etoien! 
diſtinguez dans ces guerres, & y ae 
meme acquis des richeſſes, qui leur donhoient 
une nouvelle conſideration. Ces Plebeien: 

i avoient le courage eleve oſerent aſpirt! 
au Conſulat & au commandement des . 
mecs. 
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to have ſecured to them ſelves for ever all authority in the ſlate, and to 
have reduced the Commons to a kind of deſpondent ſubjection, a trifling 
accident gave occaſion to a wonderful change in the face of things: 
The Plebeians on a ſudden raifed their drooping ſpirits, and with a 
dauntleſs ambition carried their pretenſions, with ſucceſs too, higher 
than ever. : | —_— 
$.11. M. Fan rus Aususr us, a Patrician of great credit in both par- 
ties, had two daughters, of whom the elder was married to S. Sulpicms a 
Patrician by birth, and now Military Tribune; the younger to a rich Ple- 
beian, named C. Licinius Stola. One day when this Plebeian's wife was at 
her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who walked before Sulpicius at his return from 
the Senate, thunder'd at the door with the ſtaff of the Faſces (as was uſyal) 
to give notice that the magiſtrate was coming in. This noiſe, to which 
the wife of Licinius was not accuſtomed, put her into a fright, Her 
ſiſter taking notice of it, could not forbear laughing at her, ſeeming 
much to wonder at her ignorance, A very ſmall matter, ſays Livy, is 
ſufficient to diſturb the quiet of a woman's mind. The vanity of the 
younger Fabia was ſtung to the quick by her ſiſter's laughing; it made 
her feel the inequality of their conditions; and her uneaſineſs did not fail 
to be encreaſed by the crewd of people that came to pay their court to 
her ſiſter, and receive her commands. Her father happening to ſee her 
while ſhe was yet in the firſt anguiſh of her grief, and perceiving by 
her countenance that ſomething troubled her, kindly aſked her what it 
was, and whether all was at home. At firſt he could get no ſatiſ- 
faftory anſwer from her: She was aſhamed to own either that ſhe envied 
her ſiſter, or was diſcontented with her huſband, But Fabius continuing 
in ſoft words to preſs her to diſcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length confeſled, 
that the frue cauſe of her pain was her being married unſuitably to her 
quality, and into a family incapable of honours and high ſtations. Her 
kather being very fond of her, omitted nothing that could be ſaid ta 
comfort her, promiſing, that it ſhould not be long before ſhe ſaw at 
lame the ſame honours which [be bad ſeen in ber ſiſter's houſe. And 
from this time he began to plot with his ſan-in-law far the intereſt of 
the Commons; theſe two alle ing in their projects L. Sextius a young 
Pleveian of capacity and ſpirit, and who wanted nothing but a. nubler 
birth to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Republic. The oppreſ- 
hon which the poor Plebeians labour d under at this time, and from which 
they could never hope to be freed, but by raiſing ſome of their on body 
to the ſupreme power, gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to attempt an in- 
novation in the Government. It was thought expedient, for the eaſier 
compaſſing their deſigns, that Licinius and Sextius ſhould begin by get- 
ung the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy that would enable them to 
open themſelves a way to the higheſt dignities. And when they had 
carried that firſt point (which they ſoon did) they immediately bent all 
ner thoughts and power to put the Plebeians, already not inferior to the 
Nobles in courage and virtue, upon a foot of equality with them in 


reſpect 
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v. of R. 377. reſpect of honours too, | boldly aiming, not at the Military Tribuneſhip, 

I. 375- but at the Conſulſhip itſelf. They propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing 

45 Mil. Trid. the office of Military Tribune, reſtoring the Conſulate, and requiring 
that of the two Conſuls to be annually choſen, one ſhould always be Pl 
beian. And in order to make the People more eager to paſs this Lay, 
they tack' d it to two others relating to the Dells and the conquer 
. Lands. ; 17] : 

By the firſt of theſe two laws there was to be deducted from the capita 
debt whatever ſums had been paid for exceſſive uſury, and the principal 
was to be diſcharged in three years, and by three __ payments. 

The ſecond was to prohibit any Roman Citizen from poſſeſſing more 
than five hundred acres of land. Whatever lands any one held beyond 
that reſtriction, were to be taken from him, and divided among the 
poorer Citizens. 

It is eaſy to gueſs, that Jaws of ſuch weighty import were not to be 
obtained without violent ſtruggles. Riches and honours, thoſe objects of 
the moſt paſſionate deſires of men, were the intereſts in queſtion. The 
Senators, alarm'd and terrify'd, held public and private councils, but 
could fall upon no expedient to avert the impending evil, except that of 

ining ſome of the Tribunes over to their party; an expedient which in 

ike conteſts they had formerly employ'd with ſucceſs. And now the 
eight Collegues of Licinius and Sextius were all prevailed with to oppoſe 
the meaſures of theſe two; ſo that when the projectors of the new law 
had convened the Tribes to give their voices concerning them, the other 
Tribunes would not ſo much as ſuffer the reading of them to the aſſembly: 
The word V eTo (1 forbid) put a ſtop to all proceedings thereu The 
two Tribunes having frequently aſſembled the people, but till in vain, 
Very well, cried Sextius at length, (turning to the Patricians) finct 
INnTERCESSION * is always to have ſo prevailing à power, we ſhall 
take care to defend the Commons with the very ſame weapon. Appoint an 
Vene whenever you pleaſe for the electing 0 Military Tribunes ; the word 

ETO, «which our Collegues now chant in concert ſo harmoniouſly, will ni 

then be ſo pleaſing a muſick to your ears. | 
v. of R. 338, Theſe were no empty menaces ; for the time being come for a nev 
379, election of Curule Magiſtrates, Sextius and Licinius oppoſed and hinder's 
380, all proceeding thereto ; and being themſelves continued in the Plebeian 
2925 Tribuneſhip, they renewed the ſame oppoſition for five years ſucceſſive 
3* ly, ſo that the Republic fell into a kind of Anarchy. At length, i 
382. the fifth year, a foreign enemy came as it were to the aſſiſtance of tit 
Senate. The inhabitants of Yelitre a Roman Colony, grown wanton wi 
idleneſs, and ſeeing no Roman army on foot, made ſome incurſions on 
the lands of the Republic, and then beſieged Tuſculum. The Tuſculan 
had long been allies, and had lately been admitted Citizens of Rome, (0 
that the Plebeians as well as the Nobles were aſhamed to refuſe then 
aſſiſtance, Sextius and Licinius therefore waving their Oypos1 T10N, 2! 


The term expreſſing the Oppoſition of the Tribunes to any public act. _ 
allemov!\ 
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Chap. VL. De ROMAN HIsroRY. 


:fembly was held by an Inter- rew, for electing Military Tribunes. Six V. of R. 382. 
46 Mil. Trib: 


patricians were choſen, who, after ſome difficulty in making the levies, 
marched an army againſt the enemy, defeated them, raiſed the ſiege of 
Tuſculum, and beſieged Velitræ. But this place not being taken by thoſe 
who begun the ſiege, ſix new Military Tribunes* were created to carry it 


on. Among theſe was * M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the father-in-law of Licinius * A zd time. 
$/olp, The ſtate of affairs at Rome was now much alter'd, not only by. I. . R 3*3. 


this promotion of Fabius to the ſupreme magiſtracy, but by an increaſe of 
ſtrength which the favourers of the new laws had got in the college of 
Tribunes, of whom at this time there were but five who oppoſed - thoſe 
laws, Licinius and Sextius being thus ſupported by three of their col- 
legues and by a Military Tribune, puſh'd their point with more warmth 
than ever. They were now the eighth year in office, and by long ha- 
bit were thoroughly practiſed in the art of managing the People. In 
the preſence of the multitude they boldly and re ly aſk'd the chief 
men of the Senate, with what aſſurance they could defire, that the laws 


ſhould allow them to poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land, when 


only two acres were allotted to each Plebeian, Is it reaſonable, ſaid they, 
that every one of you ſhould bold the lands of near three hundred Citizens, 
and that a Commoner ſhould hardly have ground enough whereon to build 
bim a ſmall habitation to live in, or ſufficient for a -burial-place when he 
dies ? F:) 3-1 / 

When by theſe and ſuch like doleful words oy had ſtirred up the 
People to a greater indignation than they felt themſelves, they immedi- 
ately added, But how is it poſſible that any bounds ſhould be ſet to the avarice 
of the Patricians, or to their oppreſſion of the People, unleſs the People them- 
ſelves «will provide for their own ſecurity, by raiſing ſome of their own bod 
to the Higheſt Magiſtracy ? Nor will it be ſufficient that Plebeians | be 
qualified by law to be Conſuls. They obtain'd the privilege of ſtanding for the 
Military Tribuneſhip; and yet, in g years, how few of their order 
bave been promoted to that dignity ! number of Military Tribunes at 
their firſt iuſtitution was vrdained to be Six, on purpoſe that the Commons 
might have a ſhare in that magiſtracy; nevertheleſs, by the power and influ- 
ence of the Nobles, their juſt pretenſions have been almoſt conſtantly defeated. 
And bow much eaſier will it be for the Patricians, when there are but two 
flaces to be filled by Conſuls, to ſecure them both to themſelves? The only 
remedy is, to make it an indiſpenſible law, that there be always one Plebeian in 
the Conſulate. From that very day, and not till then, may the Roman People 
be deem'd to have baniſhed Kings from Rome, and to have eſtabliſhed Li- 


S. Su LPLCIVS, a third time. 
C. VALERiws. 
S. CornELivs, a fixth time. 


L. Fux1vs, a ſecond time. 
P. VaLEerivs, a fifth time. 
A. ManLivs, a fourth time. 


*Q. SerxvitIvs, a third time. 
M. CoxneLivs. 


C. VeTuRrIvVE, a ſecond time. 
Vol. I. M m m berty 


Q. QuixeTivs CINCINNATUS- 
A. CorNnELIUS, | 


47 Mil 


V. of R. 384. 
Bef. J. C. 368. 
48 Mil. Trib, 


The Roux 


Book It, 


HisToRy.- 


Bf e al a firm baſis : From that very day the Plebeians will dagin 10 fhary 


in all thoſe things which now give the Patricians the pre-eminence over then, 


Porter, and Honour, Military Glory 


and Nobility; they will enjoy gre 


advantages tbemſelves and tranſmit them greater to their poſterity 
When the Tridunes found that theſe diſcourſes were liſter'd to with 


pleaſure, they propoſed a fourth law, That Dtczmvirs be appointed 


thſtead of DvuMvirs, 10 take care of the Sybilline Books, and to interpr 
them ; and that Five of the Ten be always PIUEIAN. However, al 
ings on this, as well as the other regulations, were fu 
during the ſiege of Yelitrr#, which went on but lowly; The five Tri. 
bunes in the inteteſt of the Senate had urged, that it was but juſt to 
wait the return of the army from defory thae place, that the Soldiers, 


who made ſo great 


a part of the Commons, might not be excluded from 


giving their votes when ſuch important innovations were on foot. 


. IV. TH E year ending 


© the return of the army, the Re. 


$ 
p_ choſe + fix new Governors; but the People continued in the Ple. 
ian Tribuneſhip the two authors of the laws in diſpute. Sex!ius and 
Lieinius having once more ſummoned the People (probably toward the 


cloſe of —_ how reſolved to 
F their Colleges > 


to the oppoſition 


without any r 
The Senate terrify'd 3 


coutſe to their laſt expedients, the Higheſt Authority and the Greateſt Man. 
They named CAMILLUS to the DicTaTorsn1P, this being the 


Sr. SERVILIWS. 
S. CoxntLivs, a ſeventh time. 


» Father Carrow and Monſ. Verto ſeem 
both of them to have miſtaken ſome words 


+ L. QuincTivs Car. | 


of Livy in this pare of the tory, and by that 
ve 


miſtake to fallen into a perplexity, 
which has induced —— 
ground of conteſt between the Tribunes, for 
which he has no authority, and the other to 
omit the mentioning of any conteſt at all 
between them. 

Both the French writers relate, that the Tri- 
bunes were now «nanimous upon the affair of 
the New Laws. The paſſage in Livy, on 
which I ſuppoſe they found themſelves, is 
this: Quum Tribus vocarentur, ec interceſſio 
Collegarum lataribus obflaret, trepidi Patres ad 
duo ultima auxilia, ſummum imperium ſum- 
mumque ad civem decurrunt. The words in 
Jralick they underſtand to mean, That there 
«vas no longer any oppoſition to Sextius and Li- 
cinius from their Col : Whereas the 
context plainly ſhews the true meaning of 
them to be, not that Sextia and Licinivs were 
not oppoſed by their Collegues, but that they 
were not hinder'4 by that oppoſition from 
proceeding ; and it was this that alarm'd the 


S. Surricius, a fourth time. 
L. Vervxivs. 


Senate ſo much, as to make them name 1 
Dictator. The Latin hiſtorian ſets forth the 
unbridled ambition of the two enterpriſing 
Tribunes, who to get the Conſulate did not 
ſeruple to violate the moſt ſacred of all their 
laws, and the moſt important to the People 
That the Tribunes were ill divided about the 
newLaws, as before, is evident from the word 
in Livy which tly follow thoſe above 
cited. Quum Di ſtipatus agmine Patti 
ciorum, plenus irz minarumque conſediſſe, 
atque ageretur res /olite primum certamine 
inter fe Tribunorum plebi ferentium Legem in 
tercedentiumgue ; & quanto jure tior in. 
terceſſio erat, tantum vinceretur fa vore legun 
ipſarum, latorumque, &c. 

Father Catroz, not to be inconfiftent with 
himſelf, conjectures that ſome of _ 
bunes the ings of the reſt a 
this —— — — diſapproved 
of the laws in queſtion, but out of relpet 
for the Dictator — preſent, Sans doate pe- 
reſpedt powr te Didtateur; that they were uni 
nimous concerning the juſtice of paſling the 
laws, and differ'd only as to the time. 


| L. Parinivs Cr agus. 
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time of his being inveſted with that dignity. His promotion, if Y. of R. 385. 
be. believe Plutarch, was much againſt the wil of the People, nor Bf. C. 367. 


was Camillus himſelf very forward to accept the charge, being unwilling 
to exert the Dictatorial authority againſt thoſe who had ſo often on great 
occaſions repoſed their truſt and confidence in him, and believing that 
he was pitched upon out of ill will, that he might be the inſtrument to 
ſuppreſs the P if he ſucceeded, or, failing, might himſelf be ruined. 
creation of a Dictator did not deter Sexitus and Licinius fro 

convening the Tribes to give their votes upon the new laws. Camillus, 
full of anger and indignation, and attended by a great body of the Patri- 
cians, repaired to the Aſſembly, and there ſeated himſelf in his Tribunal. 
After the uſual conflict between the Tribunes, ſome propounding the 
Laws, and others proteſting againſt them, and when in ſpite of the 
VzTo of the latter, the former ſupported by the le's favour went 
on to take the fuffrages of the mbly, and the Tribes had al- 
ready voted for the Laws, the Dictator, riſing up, declared that he was 
come to ſupport the privileges of the Commons, and that he would never 
ſuffer one part of the Tribunes to deprive the 2 poſi- 
tion. Sextius and Licinius laughed at this artful ſpeech, their 
meaſures with ſteadineſs. But when they were continuing to take the ſuf- 
frages of the People, Camillus provoked at the affront put hi 

ſent his Lifors to drive away the Tribes from their reſpetire places, * 

at the time threatened, that if the People did not immediately purer. 


diſperſe themſelves, he would ſummon them to 77 Campus Martius, Livy, B. 6. 


inliſt them, and make them march into the field. Theſe menaces from 
2 Magiſtrate, who had power of life and death over his Fellow-citizens, 
cauſed a great deal of uneaſineſs among the People. Tbe Tribunes, to 
give them courage, had the boldneſs to threaten the Dictator, that they 
would get him condemned in a fine of oDrachme*, if he inter- 
poſed his authority in the preſent 1 Levertheleſs the People were 
ſo intimidated by what Camillus had ſaid, that they broke up the 
Aſſembly, and departed without having determined any thing, which 
was the Dictator's chief aim. He preſently after laid down his office, 
either becauſe conſidering his great age, and perhaps ſtill remembri 

his exile, he did not care to venture himſelf again in an affair of 55 
much heat; or, which Livy thinks the more probable, becauſe he 


Or 500,000 Ae; i. e. 1614 J. 115. 84. thority had proved uſeleſs in his hands. 
Arbutbnee. 4 2 3. Camillus's accepting of the ſame office 

© The Greek Drachme was in value the again. not long after, and when the affair of 
lame as the Roman Degarius, that is, 7 : 4. the Conſulate was not yet.determin'dz which 
Engliſh. he would have been aſhamed to do, had he 
_ © Livygives ſeveral reaſons for his believ- been ſo lately overpower'd in the exerciſe of 
ing that it was not fear which made Camillus it. 4. At the time when he was threatened 

gn the Dictatorſhip. 1. The Character of with the Fine, be had power to hinder any De- 
the Man. 2. The Senate's appointing ano- cree to that effect, orelſe could not have hin- 
ther DiQator to ſucceed him; which they der d the paſſing of thoſe Laws, for the obſtru&- 
would not have done, if the Dictatorial Au- ing of which he was threatened with the Fine. 
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Y. of K. 3 
Bef. J. C. 3 


8. 
65 


was privately informed, that there had been ſome defect in the ceremony 
of taking the Auſpices when he was created Dictator. We have 

ſeen to what an exceſs of ſuperſtition the Romans were ſcrupulous in theft 
matters; and it is not ſurpriſing therefore that a Magiſtrate, fo pious a 
Camillus, ſhould be unwilling to retain a dignity conferr'd upon him con. 
trary to the laws and notions of his religion. » a+ iv oe 

F. V. THE Senate in this nice conjuncture not knowing how to a8 
without a Dictator, whoſe authority might be a curb upon the Tribune, 
named P. Manlius to ſucceed Camillus in that dignity. Livy tells us, that 
during a ſhort inter-regnum, which there was between theſe two Dictator. 
ſhips, Sextius and Licinius held an Aﬀembly of the People, and propo- 
ſed their Laws anew ; and that they might have obtained the paſling of 
thoſe two which related to Land and Uſury, if thoſe would have fatisfed 
them: but that they refuſing to ſeparate the Laws; and requiring the 
People to give their voices upon all at the fame time, the Aſſembly could 
not be brought to paſs that Law which related to the Confulate. After 
this Manlius being created Dictator, prefently diſcover'd himſelf to be 4 
favourer of the Commons, by naming a Plebeian, C. Licinius (not Lid. 
nius Stolo the Tribune) for his General of the Horſe. Such a nomination 
was without example, but he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf to the Senate 
by alledging, that Licinius was his near kinſman, and that the dignity of 
General of the Horſe was not greater than that of Military Tribune, which 


latter Licinius had heretofore enjoy d. This ſhews, that in the confuſions 
| of a ſtate, mutual fidelity between the members of a party is not much 


to be depended upon, | becauſe of the ſecret ties that there are among 
Citizens of the ſame City, tho* of oppoſite parties. 
And now Sextius and Licinius no longer — but they ſhould be 
— af 9 of - Dictator 4. 1 to them, to 
ir to a y concluſion, hen election of Tri- 
bus came eng e they took in order to get themſelves conti- 
nued in office, was, to pretend that they would no longer ſerve. They 
repreſented to the People, that they were grown old in the Tribuneſhip 
to no — r and that after ſtruggling nine years with the Senate for th: 
mw of the Commons, the only recompence they had met with for their 
ervices was neglect and ingratitude, You would very gladly, ſaid they, 
be freed from the oppreſſion of Uſury, and you are very eager to have your 
ſhare of the conquer'd Lands; but when the queſtion is, to promote the honir 
of your Tribunes, by whoſe labours and zeal you are to obtain thoſe benefts, 
you ſhew nothing but coldneſs and indifference, Is it conſiſtent with mi 
deſty for you to aſt theſe advantages by our means, while you reſolve . 
leave us afterwards, not only witkout honour, but without hopes 7 honour? 
To be plain then, the Laws we have propoſed are inſeparable. If you ar 
willing to paſs them conjointly, you may then cbuſe us again into the Ji. 
buneſhip z but if you are determined to rejett that which relates to the Cor- 
ſulate, be aſſured that we will no longer ſerve, nor ſhall you get thoſe paſſes 
which concern Uſury and the conquer'd Lands. * 
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All the Senators and Patricians in the aſſembly were ſtruck dumb for V. of R. 385. 
a while with amazement and indignation, to hear theſe audacious men Bef. J. C. 367. 
make ſo open a confeſſion of their ambitious intereſted views. Ar 
length Appius Claudius (grandſon of the Decemvir) ſtepping forth, made 
a long and warm ſpeech, full of invectives againſt the two Tribunes, 
tboſe TARQUINS, as he calld them, the years of whoſe perpetual 
Tyranny were regularly number'd, as the years of the Kings were formerly 
in the Capitol. And he expatiated on the inſolence of that declaration 
they had made, That the Commons ſhould not be free to paſs ſuch Laws as 
they approved, unleſs they would at the ſame time paſs others which they did 
not approve, nor think to be for the publick benefit. 

Appius's harangue had no other effect, than to delay for a while the 
publication of the laws propoſed. The two authors of them were choſen 
the tenth time into the Tribuneſhip. It is probable, that the multitude 
being afraid of loſing ſuch able and zealous defenders, engaged them- 
ſelves to follow their directions implicitly. Upon no other conditions 
would Sextius and Licinius condeſcend to be Tribunes of the People ; and 
the moſt ambitious of men had the art to make a merit of their con- 
tinuing to be Lords and Maſters of their Fellow-citizens. 

Not long after their re- election into power, they obtained the paſſing 
of that law which had been laſt preferr'd, and which related to the 
guardianſhip of the Sybils Books. The Commons content for the preſent 
with this victory, ſuffer'd ſix Patricians to be created Military Tribunes || 
for the next year, without mentioning any thing of the Conſulate. 

F. VI. BUT it was not long before the contention upon that ſubject V. of R. 386. 
was revived. The ſtruggle was more fierce and violent than ever, and _—_— 366. 
the Citizens of Rome were juſt upon the SS) of taking arms againſt each 49 Mil. Trib. 
other, when they were obliged to turn them on a ſudden againſt a cloud 
of Gauls, who from the coaſts of the Adriatick were advancing towards 
Rome to revenge the defeat of their countrymen. | 

Enemies ſo formidable ſuſpended the diviſions of the Commonwealth. perch. 

It was no longer a time for diſpute between the Patricians and Plebeians 
about Dignities and Prerogatives, or ſuperiority of Courage and Capacity. 
A common danger, the ſureſt teſt of true merit, united the deſires and 
voices of all to raiſe Camillus to the Dictatorſhip. This great man, old 
as he was, being near fourſcore, did not now plead infirmity, as he for- 
merly had done, to decline the charge, but, confidering the peril his 
country was in, readily undertook it, and liſted his foldiers. And know- 
ing that the force of the barbarians lay chiefly in their great ſwords, with 
which they laid about them in a rude unſkilful manner, hacking and 
hewing the head and ſhoulders, he cauſed iron helmets to be made for 
moſt of his men, ſmoothing and poliſhing the out- ſide ſo, that the ene- 
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| A. Conner vs, a ſecond time, P. VaLErIvVs, a fixth time, 
L. Vrru ius, a ſecond time, M. Gecanivs. 5 11 
M. CoxNeL1vs, a ſecond time, P. MaxL1vs, a ſecond time. 
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I. of R. 386. mics ſwords lighting either ſlide off or be broken; 
Def F.C. 366. and round about their rim of braſs, the wood itſelf not 
He alſo taught his ſoldiers to us 


of their enemics, * re 

held under their enemies ſwords, would bear force and violence of 
them, 
i their camp near it, Camillus march'd forth his Legions, and poſted 

Himſelf not far from the enemy upon a hill of eaſy aſcent, and which had 
many hollow places in it, to the end that the greateſt part of his troops 
might be conceaPd, and thoſe which appear'd might be thought through 
"fear to have betaken themſelves to the higher grounds. And the better 


drawing into order when they ſhould firſt ſally out of their trenche. 
Early in the morning he brought down his main body, and drew then 
up in battalia, a numerous and courageous army, which the barbarians 

nevertheleſs had imagined to be only a handful of cowards. 
The firſt thing that abated the pride and courage of the Gauls, ws, 
"that they were to fight when they leaſt expected it, and that the enemy 
had the honour of being the aſſailants. In the next place the light 
arm'd Romans fell upon them before they could range themſelves in the: 
uſual order, and they were obliged to begin the fight in confuſion. Bu 
at length, when Camillus brought up his heavy-arm'd Legions, the bar 
barians with their ſwords drawn advanced boldly to attack them. The 
Romans made uſe of their javelins in the manner they had been taught, 
and receiving the force of the enemies blows on that part of their ſhields 
which was well guarded with braſs, the ſwords of the Gauls being made 
of a ſoft and ill-remper'd metal, bent in their hands, and ſtood crooked 
to the hilts. As for their bucklers, they were pierced through and 
through, and grown ſo heavy with the javelins that ſtuck in them, tut 
they could not bear them any longer. Being forced to quit their own 
weapons, they endeavoured to make advantage of thoſe of their enemies, 
and gathering up the javelins began to employ them againſt the Roman. 
But then the Romans perceiving the Gauls to be without defenſive arms, 
preſently drew their fwords, and made ſuch a Qlaughter in their foremol 
Tanks, that the reſt of them immediately fled and diſperſed themſelves 
over the champain country. For as for the hills and upper grounds, 
Camillus had before poſſeſs'd himſelf of them, and the barbarians knev 
that their camp might*be eaſily taken, having through Wr 
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Romans, fled into Apulia. 
_ is victory Camillus led his army to attack Felitre (the 
been interrupted) but the City furrender'd to him without 
reſiſtance. He then returned to Rome, where the hanours of a Turn 


on carrying thoſe 


Pots. * | 
them, and would not ſuffer Camillus to lay down his — — 


ing that under the ſhelter of his great name and abſolute authority — 
ſhould be better able to contend with their adverſaries. But Sextizs 


ſent by thoſe Tribunes commanded him to riſe and follow him, laying 
his hand upon him at the ſame time, as if he meant to carry him away 
by force. Never was a greater uproar or tumult in the Forum than on 
this occaſion z the Patricians, who ſurrounded Camillus, driving back 
the officer, and the multitude from below bawling out, Pull bim down, 
Pull him down. Camillus was tly at a loſs what to do in this exi- 
gence, yet he would not reſign his authority; but guarded by the Sena- 
tors, retired with them into the Senate-houſe, in order to come to ſome 
final reſolution. But before he enter'd it, he turn'd towards the Capitol, 
and beſought the Gods to put an end to theſe commotions, vowing to 
build a Temple to Cox OR p, if Union might be reftored among his 
Fellow. citizens. 

After warm debates in the Senate about the meaſures proper to be 
taken, it was at length reſolved to comply with the peoples deſires, and 
to accept the three laws in queſtion, as the only means to extinguiſh their 
obſtinate fury. 

The Commons having thus obtained the victory over the Nobles, the 
Comitia were held for electing Conſuls, and then L. SEXTIVUs the 
Plebeian Tribune was choſen Collegue in that dignity to L. Af milins Mg- 


mercinus a Patrician. Nevertheleſs, when the election of Sextius ſhould * 


have been confirmed by the Senate, the Conſcript Fathers abſolutely re- 
tuled to do it; and the new diſputes on this occaſion between the two 
parties roſe to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians were juſt ready to leave 
Rome, and make a new Sgekss1ox, when the Dictator propoſed an ex- 
pecient for a reconciliation, Hitherto the diſpenſing of juſtice in the 
city had been a branch of the Conſular Office, but to which the Conſuls 
could not always attend, being commonly during the ſummer in the 
held at the head of armies. Camillus's propoſal was to 9 _ 
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function from the Conſulate, and to create a judge with the title of Px rox, 


to whom it ſhould be appropriated ; and he adviſed the Senate to ſuffer 
that one Conſul might be annually choſen out of the Plebeians, on condi. 
tion that the Pretors ſhould be always Patriczans. This motion wa 
approved by both parties; Sextius's election was confirm'd by the Senate, 
and the ſon of Camillus created Prætor. This office was look*d upon as 
the ſecond dignity in the Commonwealth, and the perſon who enjoyed it 
was allowed the Prætexta, the Curule Chair, and two Lidctors * bearing 
Faſces to march before him. 

F. VIII. TRANQUILLITY being thus eſtabliſhed, the Romans, in 
gratitude to the Gods, ordered the Great Games to be celebrated. Theſe 
uſed formerly to laſt but three days, but now a fourth * day was added; 
and on this account their name of Ludi Magni was changed into Ludi 
Maximi. It happened that the preſent Ædiles (for what reaſon is un. 
known) refuſed to take upon them the care of making preparations for 
this feſtival ; upon which the young Patricians cried out, That ſince the 
affair in queſtion was the worſhip of the Gods, they ſhould think it no dj. 
honour to be employ'd in it, provided they might be appointed E D 11 xs, 
Accordingly the People, at the motion of the Di#ator, created a new 
office in favour of the Patricians. It was called the Curule Adileſtip, 
becauſe theſe Ædiles (two in number) had the honour of the Curule Chair, 
which the Plebeian ÆEdiles had not. Their buſineſs was to take care of 
the Temples, Theatres, Games, Markets, Tribunals of Juſtice, and the 
repair of the City Walls, and alſo to ſee that no novelty was introduced 
into Religion; in after-times they had likewiſe the inſpection over books 
that were publiſhed, and pieces written for the Stage. 

Nothing now remained but to fix upon a place where to build the 
Temple of Concord, which the Diftator had vow'd ; and it was placed 
at the foot of the Capitol, on an eminence facing the Comitium. Thus 
ended a year ſo glorious for the great Camillus. He had vanquiſhed the 
moſt formidable enemies of his country, and had taught the Romans no 
longer to fear them; and he had reſtored peace at Rome between the 
People and the Nobles. Full of glory and of years he laid down the 
Dittatorſhip, wholly bent on ſpending the ſmall remainder of his days in 
the tranquillity of a private lite. 

- Notwithſtanding ſome alarms, cauſed by a report that the Gauls who 
had diſpers'd themſelves in Apulia, were again got together, and that the 
Hernici threatened a rebellion, the Senate were unwilling to enter upon a 
war under the adminiſtration of a Plebeian Conſul, left the glory he might 
acquire, ſhould redound to the honour of his whole party; fo that all 
continued quiet both abroad and at home, excepting that the Tribunes ol 


. E The Provincial Prætors, created in aſter- i Plutarch tells us, that the Remans had 
times, were allowed fix Lictors. formerly feared the Gaul: ſo much, that in 3 
law they made to excuſe Prieſts from mil: 

> Plutarch ſays, that this fourth day was tary ſervice, there was an exception to the 
added to the Feriæ Latine. | caſe of an Invaſion from the Cauli. - 
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the People grumbled exceedingly, and were very impatient to fee, that Y. of R. 387. 
for one Plebeian Conſul — 4 the Commons, the Nobles had got three — . — 365. 
new Curule Magiſtrates out of their own body. The Senate hereupon 9 p. 
were iled with to conſent, that the Curule Ædiles ſhould be choſen 

out of the Plebeians every ſecond year; and afterwards they left the Peo- 

ple at full liberty to chuſe them every year out of either body. 

g. IX. ROME after theſe eſtabliſhments continued at reſt, both from y. of R. 388 
foreign wars and inteſtine diviſions, 'under the new Conſuls L. Genucinus Bef. J. C. 364. 
a Plebeian, and Servilius Abala a Patrician. it ſeems to have been 90 Conſulſhip. 
the fate of this city never to be in perfect tranquillity : A peſtilential O B. 3. 
ſickneſs ſpread itſelf on a ſudden, When no body could account for it. 

t could not be aſcribed to the irregularity of the ſeaſons. The winter 
had not been extraordinarily dry, nor had the cold weather been too 
ſuddenly ſucceeded by an immoderate heat. The ſummer had not been 
too rainy; por had the autumnal fruits, for want of ſufficient maturity, 
cauſed indigeſtions : Nor laſtly, had the Calabrian wind blown any dan- 
gerous and unwholſome air to Rome. This plague ſwept away great 
numbers, nor did it ſpare the Magiſtrates themſelves. It carried off one 
Cenſor, three Tribunes of the People, and one Curule Adile ; but its 
moſt fatal ſtroke was the death of the great Camillus, who was more 
regretted than all the reſt who died of this diſtemper ; tho”, as Plutarch 
obſerves, his death could not be reckoned immature, whether we conſider 
his great age, or the conſummate glory he had acquired. | 


GAAP 


$. 1. In the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo) be 
plague continuing, and the Romans, to remove it, having in vain tried 
the ſuperſtitious ceremony of the Lectiſternium, they endeavour to appeaſe 
the Gods by inſtituting to their honour the Scenic Shews. This expedient 
alſo failing, they try another the next year (L. Amilius (the rn | time) 
and Cn. Genucius being Conſuls) which is, to create a Dictator to drive a 
Nail into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The plague ceaſes ; 
but L. Manlius Imperioſus the Diftator is unwilling to refign his autho- 
rity, and uſes violence to make the People liſt themſelves for a war with 
the Hernici. The Tribunes bowever oblige bim to abdicate; and in the © 
following Conſulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genucius (both Conſuls a ſecond 
lime) be is cited by the Tribune Pomponius to anſtver for his miſcondutt 
during his Diftatorſhip, and particularly for his eruelty to bis own ſon, 
named Titus. The fon, who was in the country, bearing of what paſ#d, 
comes to Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in his bed, and by threatening to 
ſtab him, makes him ſwear to defiſt from itbe proſecution. The People, 
pleaſed with the filial piety-of young Manlius, ** him ſoon after the poſt 
of Legionary Tribune (er Colonel.) F. II. In this ſame year the earth 
Vol. I. Nun opens 
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opens on a ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open, to the 
terror of the City. M. Curtius, a young Patrician, moved by an obſcyr, 
anſwer of the Augurs, who had been thereupon conſulted, leaps into the guy) 
compleatly armed and on horſeback. Some authors ſay, that the earth 
immediately cloſed. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, tbe F1RST PLIIIIAN 
Rome had ever placed at the head of an Army, condu#s the war aggi 
the Hernici. He falls into. an ambuſo, his Legions are routed, and |, 
himſelf ſlain. This diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians to the anger of 
the Gods on account of the profanation of the Augural Ceremonies, by iz. 
augurating a Plebeian. The ſurviving Conſul names Appius Claudius 
Diftator, who carrying on the war, gains a viflory, but with great li, 
$. IV. The People, notwithſtanding the clamours of the Patricians, hu; 
Licinius Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a ſecond time to the Conſulate. The 
give him for a Collegue C. Sulpicius Peticus. But the T yburtes revoling 
ſoon after, and it being ſuſpefted that they were encouraged to this rey; 
by a ſecret promiſe 7 aſhſtance from the Gauls, it is thought neceſſary i 
create a Diftator. T. Quinctius Pennas is named to that dignity, Ti; 
Gauls advance within three miles of Rome, encamping on the banks of 1}; 
Anio. The Romans pitch their camp on the oppoſite hill, a bridge par;; 
the two armies, On this bridge young Manlius in ſingle combat Toy the 
mightieſt champion of the Gauls, a man of a gigamtick ſtature ; whit 
accident ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their camp in the night and 
in confuſion. The next year (in the Conſulate of M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
and C. Pctelius Libo) the Gauls appear again in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; and the Romans (under the condutt of Servilius Ahala, created 
Difator ) once more defeat them. The two Conſuls make war with ſucce/; 
againſt the Tyburtes and the Hernici. 


$.I. OTWITHSTANDING all the Victories which the 
| Romans had won, the many Towns they had taken, and 
the numerous Colonies they had planted ſince the birth ot 
| their State, their juriſdiction at the time of Camillus's deat) 
was not extended above ſix or ſeven leagues from their Capital, and thi 
only on the ſide of Hetruria. The frequent contentions between the No- 
bility and People, not only checked the progreſs of their victorious arms, 
but revived the hopes of the conquer'd nations. So that the conquerors 
were obliged to be perpetually running in the ſame round of wars again 
the ſame enemies, whom they found it eaſy to ſubdue, but not poſſible 
to keep long in ſubjection. 
Such was the ſtate of Rome, when C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo took 
ſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. The latter was that famous Licinius ( ſon- i- 


91 Conſulſhip. a to Fabius Ambuſtus) who jointly with his Collegue Sextius had con- 


trived the four laws, and at the end of ten years, during which he had 
been Tribune of the People, had obtained the publication of them. And 
now the promiſe Fabius had made to his younger daughter was * 
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and ſhe had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Lictors with their Faſces march be- Yo! R. 389. | 


fore her Plebeian huſband. 10 bes. 4 | 
The plague ſtill continuing, the Romans to = ſtop to it had recourſe Liv B. ay 6-11 
to their old ſuperſtition of the Leſtiſternium. this proved ineffectual ; c. 2. 4 


and they endeavoured therefore to avert the anger of the Gods by a new 

inſtitution to their honour. Hitherto Rome had no other Publick Sports 

but thoſe of the Circus, that is to ſay, Races and Wreſtling, which were 

very proper exerciſes for ſo warlike a people. But now they introduced a 

new fort of Shows, which at firſt were innocent, but afterwards became pj. 1a. 

indecent, and had a natural tendency to corrupt mens manners. Theſe B. 2. ch. 1. 

ſhows were called Scenici,” becauſe they were repreſented on a Scene, that 

is, a ſtage built in the Shade, The performers, who were brought to 

Rome from Hetruria*, danced to the Flute, and kept time with their Lw. B. 7. 

motions and geſtures z but their Entries had no manner of relation one ch. 2. 

to another; neither were the Dances accompanied with any verſes or 

diſcourſes in theſe early times. | bb 
This kind of Comedy being performed in a part of the Circus near al 

the banks of the Tyber, and the river happening to overflow at this time, 1 

the People concluded, that the new remedy they had invented to appeaſe P4l 

the Gods would be ineffectual, However, as they had been agreeably $1 

amuſed, they did not lay aſide the entertainments of the Scene. meg 
In the following Conſulſhip of | L. Amilius and Cn. Genucius, the plague V. of R. 390. tl 

not cealing, the Romans bethought themſelves of an old religious cere- Bef. J. C. 362. wil 

mony which, according to tradition, had ſucceeded in the like caſes. 74 — = 

This was tbe driving of a Nail by a Dictator into the walls of the Temple 7 


The Hetrurian word which ſigniſied a had made people laugh, were deſpiſed and 
Player or Dancer, was Hifter 3 and hence the neglected. — 


name of Hiſtrianes, given by the Romans to 
all Stage · players. The firſt ſpeakers on the 
ſtage fell into the vicious taſte of the Feſcen- 
nini, a people of Hetruria, who threw coarſe 
and unpremeditated jeſts at one another. 
Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by ſatires written 
in verſe, and ſet to the flute; which ſatires 
were repeated with ſuitable geſtures. And 
ſome years after, Livius Andronicus, who act- 
ed his own pieces, turn'd the Satires into 
regular Plays, and confined himſelf in his 
compoſitions to one uniform matter. But he 
was called upon ſo often to repeat his Plays, 
—_ became hoarſe, and loſt his 
voice, Hereupon he got the le's con- 
lent that a young *. —— him, 
whilt he only accompanied the verſes with 
proper geſtures ; and then his action ſoon be- 
came more perfect, when his attention was 
no longer divided between finging and act- 
ing. When theſe Theatrical Pieces were 
idus brought into form, the Farces, which 


revived them, and ated them at the end of 
their ſerious pieces. When the profeſs'd 
actors had finiſh'd their _ ſome young 
Romans came upon the ſtage maſked, 
began to repeat merry veries, as formerly, 
but ſuch as were free from obſcenity. Theſe 
pieces, which were a ſort of compoſition be- 
tween Satires and regular Plays, had their 
fuſt riſe in Ate/la, a city in Campania, and 
were called Exodia, that is, Verſes not be- 
longing to the Play. The Romans borrow- 
ed them from the Oſci, a people of Campa- 
nia. But the Roman youth never ſuffer'd the 
profeſſed actors to bear any part in their Exo- 
dia, leſt they ſhould diſhonour them. The 
8 who acted theſe pieces were not lia - 
le to the penalties to which the Hiftriones 
were ſubject; their names were not blotted 
out of the roll of the Tribes in which they had 
been incorporated ; nor were they excluded 
from military ſervices, as infamous per- 
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of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the. fide next Minerva's ſanctuary, which wa; 


under the ſame roof. This Goddeſs was deem'd the inventreſs of Nun. 
bers; and the Romans uſed to number the years of their ſtate by nails, 
Livy tells us, that there was a law written in antique characters and obſo- 
lete words, and fixed upon the Chapel of Minerva, importing, That the 
ebief Pretor for the time being ſhould on the Ides of September DRIVE Taz 
NAIL. (When this law was made, the Romans probably were unac. 
g_ with the numeral letters.) The ſame author adds, that the 

2onſul Horatius, who dedicated the Temple of Jupiter the year after the 
expulſion of Targuin, performed at the fame time the ceremony of driy. 
ing the Nail, which function was afterwards transferred from the Conſul; 
to Dictators, as magiſtrates of greater dignity and power; and that 
the cuſtom having been diſcontinued, it was now thought a matter of 


* ſufficient importance for which a Dictator ſhould be expreſly created. 
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T. Manlius was the perſon named to the Dictatorſhip. It is likely that 
the plague, which had laſted three years, ceaſed about this time, becauſe 
Livy makes no further mention of it. But Manlius being diflatisfied to 
have the whole buſineſs of his office confined to a religious ceremony, 
and it being believ'd that the Hernici were preparing to ſhake off the 
Roman yoke, he laid hold of this pretext to continue himſelf in power, 
He order'd troops to be rais'd, and even uſed violence to make the 


citizens inliſt themſelves. However, the Tribunes of the People oppoſed 


his deſign, repelled force with force, and at length obliged him to abdi- 
cate, And the Conſuls tor the new year, + Q. Servilius and || L.Genucius, 
were no ſooner in office, than he was cited by Pomponius, one of the Tr- 
bunes, to anſwer before the People for the violence and cruelty which 
he had exerciſed toward the Citizens. But nothing was ſo much deteſted 
as his cruel nature, and the ſurname of Imperioſus (intolerable in a free 
city) which he had acquired by his exceſſive ſeverity, ſhewn no lels to 
his own blood and kindred than to ſtrangers. For the Tribunes, amorg 
other things, accuſed him of inhumanly and barbarouſly treating one of 
his own ſons for no Juſt cauſe, and meerly upon account of ſome natural 
defects. This ſon df Manlius, named Titus, hid an impediment in his 
ſpeech, and was beſides of flow parts; and for theſe reaſons only, his 
father had confined -him to the country, where he made him work like 
one of his ſlaves. | 

Manlius had a copy of his accuſation given him, and twenty ſeven days 
to prepare for his defence. All were highly exaſperated againſt him, 
except the ſon himſelf, who hearing of what paſs'd, and not being able to 
endure the thought that he too ſhould furniſh matter of accuſation againſt 
his father; and to the end that Gods and Men might know how far he 
was from wiſhing to give his father's enemies any aſſiſtance, he reſolve 
upon a moſt extraordinary method to deliver him, a method (as L 
obſerves) ſuitable to his ruſtic education and character, but laudable for 
the filial piety that inſpired it. Early in the morning he privately and 
alone left the village to which ke had been baniſhed, came to —— 
; FS 0 
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till he arrived at the door of Pomponius the Tribune, who was not yet V, of N g91v 
oy He ſent him word, that the ſon of Manlius deſired to ſpeak with 1 g 


Um about an affair that would admit of no delay. The Tribune believ- 93 
ing that the young man was come either to thank him for the concern he 
had taken in his misfortunes, or 815 to diſcover to him ſome; ne, 
proofs of his father's ſeverity, order'd, him to be brought in. Manlius, 
15 ſoon as they had ſaluted each other, deſir d to ſpeak with him in private 
without witneſſes; upon which every body preſent was order'd to re- 
tire. Then the young man drawing out a ponyard, and ſtanding over 
the Tribune, threatened to run him through, it he did not immediately 
and ſolemnly ſwear to deſiſt from the proſecution of his father. Pompo- 
1ius was too much terrified not to ſwear whatever the other pleaſed to 
dictate; and he excuſed himſelf afterwards to the People for his dropping 
the proſecution, by alledging the oath which had been extorted from 
him. The People were not diſpleaſed at the bold enterprize of a ſon 
in favour of a father, which was the more laudable, inaſmuch as the 
father's ſeverity had not been able to leſſen the filial piety of the ſon. . So Ya/. Max. 
that not only the father was diſcharged, but the affair ended much to the B. 5. c. 4. 
honour of young Manlius, who the ſame year was promoted, by the ſuf- 
trages of the People, to one of the moſt important poſts. in the army. 
Every Roman Legion was commanded by fix Legionary Tribunes, and 
theſe officers had been hitherto left to the choice of the Generals; b 
this year the People thought fit to elect part of them in the Coma. of 
twenty four Legionary Tribunes appointed at this time, the People choſe 
ſx, and T. Manlius was named the ſecond of the fix. We. ſhall ſoon ſee 
his merit raiſe him above-the misfortunes of his education, 1d 
F. II. THE ſame year a very extraordinary accident threw. the City into Liuy, B. 7. 
2 conſternation, The ground, perhaps by the violence of an earthquake, ch. 6. 


opened to a great breadth and depth in the midſt of the Forum, and — pa 
continued gaping in a frightful manner. Neither could this chaſm be 5. ti te 
filled up by throwing abundance of earth into it, wherein the Citizens Civitat. Dei. 


laboured with great diligence. The Augurs being conſulted hereupon, B. 5. 
told them, That their pus peſe would never be effettied, until that thing; 
wherein the ſtrength and power of the Roman People chiefly confiſted, were 
dedicated and devoted to that place, and that ſuch: a ſacrifice would ſecure 
tbe eternal duration of the Roman ſtate. Great conſultation there was, 
and much doubt concerning the meaning of this Oracle. At length 
M. Curtius a Patrician, a brave young man, reproving the ſtupidity of 
bis fellow-citizens, aſked them, how they could doubt whether. Rome had 
any thing more valuable than Arms and Valour? Having armed himſelf 
compleatly, and mounted a horſe richly capariſon'd, he came to the 
Firum, where the People were aflembled in crowds. While they ſtood 
lilent with wonder and expectation, he turned his eyes one while to the 
Capitol and then to the Pit, and having adored the celeſtial and infernal 
Gods, and devoted himſelf to death for his country, he leapt at once 
horſe and man into the. gulph. The People, both men and JED 
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458 The Roman HisTory.” Book III. 
Y. of R 391: threw in after him great quantities of corn, fruit, and other oblations; and 
Bet. 3-C-301 it is probable that with theſe, and afterwards with earth and rubbiſh, the 
Pi Max, hole was quite filled up. But ſome authors fabulouſly report, that the 
B. 5. ch. 6. ground immediately cloſed upon Curtius's precipitating himſelf into the 

ning. | 
75 +7 AFTER this expiation, the Romans unanimouſly reſolv'd to turn 
their arms againſt the Hernici, who had made depredations in the territory 
Livy, B. 3. Of Rome, and had refuſed the ſatisfaction demanded by the heralds of the 
ch. 6. Republic. The conduct of the war fell by lot to Genucius, the firſt Ple. 
beian Conſul that was ever intruſted with the Command of an Army; and 
both parties were very anxious about the ſucceſs of his expedition, becauſe 
according to the event it would be judged whether the Republic had done 
well to admit Plebeians to ſhare in the Conſular Dignity. It happened 
unluckily for the Commons, that Genucius proved unſucceſsful in the 
campaign. He fell into an ambuſh, his legions were routed, and he 
himfaf killed. The Patricians did not fail to take advantage of this 
accident, They exclaimed in all places, that the misfortunes of Rom: 
were owing to the vengeance of the Gods, who had been deſpiſed. That 
the Commons might indeed by force of a law deprive the Nobles of their 
birth - right, and transfer the Huſpices to thoſe who could not take them 
without impiety; but that no ſuch law would ge againſt the immor- 
tal Gods, whoſe anger at the profanation of their rites was ſufficiently 
declared by the defeat of the army, and the death of its Commander, 
Servilius the ſurviving Conſul, with the —— of the Senate, 
named to the Dictatorſhip Appius Claudius, the man who had the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition made to the new law complained 
of. hile Appius was raiſing a ſecond army at Rome, the Hernici, fluſt'd 
with their ſucceſs, advanced to attack the camp of the Romans under the 
command of C. Sulpicius, who had been Lieutenant to Genucius, and had 
fince that General's defeat collected his ſcatter'd troops. The Roman; 
couragiouſly ſallied out of their entrenchments, and repulſed the enemy, 
Appius ſoon after arrived with -his new levies, and having rewarded the 
bravery of the Lieutenant and his ſoldiers with praiſes, prepared for a 
nera] battle. 
”.On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preſerve the advantage they 
had gained over Genucius, exhauſted their whole country of men to te- 
inforce their army; and, among the multitude of their ſoldiers, choſe out 
three thouſand two hundred, whom they divided into eight Coborts, of 
four hundred each. Theſe were the flower of their army, and made 2 
ſeparate corps that their valour might be the more conſpicuous 3 and to 
engage them to behave themſelves bravely, their Generals honour'd 
them with marks of diſtinction, promiſed them double pay, and ex- 
empted them from all the drudgery of military ſervice. In the general 
action, which ſoon followed, when the Roman Knights had made ſeve- 
ral efforts in vain to diſorder the enemy's battalions, and when with per- 
miſſion of their General they had diſmounted, and placed — 


rien 
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che firſt line of the foot, the eight choſen: Coborts made bend agaialt . 8, 29. 1 
them, ſo that the flower of both nations came now to a cloſe engagement. Bet J. C en. Wi 
The victory was a long time doubrful, and it ſeemed to be only the better 77 l. . b 
fortune of the Romans which determined it in their favour. However, ch. 7. | 
they loſt a fourth part of their army, and a great number of Knights, 14 


— : - 
— — — — 


Appius had no Triumph granted him, which can be im to nothigg | 1 

but the unwillingneſs. of the People to do honour to the moſt declared bs 

enemy of the Plebeian party. 3 | q 
$. IV. AND now notwithſtanding the misfortune of Genucius and the v. of R. 392: | | 


murmurs of the Nobility, the Centuries made no ſcruple to chuſe a Conſul 282 0. 
out of the Plebeians for the next year. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo was elected 4 | 
a ſecond time; and with him was joined C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus. f 
Under theſe Generals the Romans advanced into the country of the Hernici, 2 ll; 
and finding no enemy in the field, laid ſiege to Forentinum, This place , 104 
having ſurrendered, they took the road to Rome 3 but when they came to 4 
Tjbur, they found the gates ſhut againſt them. There had been frequent- if 7 
ly miſunderſtandings between the Republic and the'Tyburtes, but now it + 

was war declared; and the Romans perhaps believing that the Tyburtes I 5 
could not have the confidence to think of coping with che Republic, un- 72 5 
leſs encouraged by ſome {ſecret intelligence with the Gauls, who were in 24 | 
motion, thought proper, as in time of imminent danger, to name à Dif7a- Fi "I 


tor, T. Quinctius Pennus was the perſon nominated to that dignity ; and 2. 71 
he appointed S. Cornelius to be his General of the Horſ. 4 
e apprehenſions of the Republic were not groundleſs. The Ci/- it 


«vine Gauls having taken arms again to revenge their defeat, came and if 
encamped three miles from Rome, near one of the bridges of the Ano. Wl 
The Romans, under the command of the Dictator, immediately advanced N 
to meet them. Nothing but the river parted the two armies, and neither 0 
party endeavoured to break down the bridge, leſt it ſhould ſeem to argue . 
fear. This bridge became the ſcene of many combats between the cham- Mt 
pions of the two armies. One day a Gaul of a gigantic ſize advanced 1 
upon the bridge, and challenged the ſtouteſt of the enemy to ſingle V8 
combat, His extraordinary ſtature ſtruck ſuch a terror into the braveſt of 141 
the Romans, that not one of them for a long time durſt enter the liſts 1 
againſt him. Young Manlius alone, who had ſo remarkably ſignaliz'd 1 
his piety to his father, thought he had found a danger worthy of his 11 
valour. He went to the Dictator, and aſked permiſſion of him to en- 
counter the Gaul: For, ſaid he, the I were ſure of viftory, I would never 
fight out of my rank without your command; but if you will give me leave, 
Iwill ſhew that huge beaſt, that I am deſcended of the ſame family which 
drove the Gauls beadlong from the Capitol, Go, Manlius, anſwered the 
Dictator, and be as couragious for the glory of thy country, as thou waſt for 
the defence of thy father. The two champions came ſoon. to an engage- 
ment. Manlius had for this combat choſen a ſhort ſword made both for 
cutting and ſtabbing, and, artfully getting within the long one of his 
enemy, gave him two ſtabs, and laid him breathleſs on the ground. — 
2 a 


De Ronix His fon Bock III 
. Suat had a Gold Collar F about his neck, which Manlins took from him, 
Bef.F-©-360. and pu it about his on in token of victory 3 and hence it was that h. 
is Lage, Set the ſurname of Torguarus, which deſcended 10 his poſterity. Th. 
n. event of this fingle combat ſeem'd to the Gauls fo bad an- omen for the 
reſt of the war, that they abandon'd their camp in the night, and diſperg4 
Oreſ. B. 5. themſelves in Campania: Nor could they welt have retired to their- own 
country without the affiſtance of the Tyburtes, who furniſhed them with 

roviſions. | T1187 m | 
v. H R. 593. This people had too openly: declared againſt the Ic to be ſuffer 
Pef. J. C. 59 to go unpuniſh'd ;/ and ſo ſoon therefore as the Conſuls for the new year, 
Tr af, Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Patelius Lib enter'd upon their office, levic 
9 B. 7- were made at Rome to chaſtiſe them. Purtetius conducted this war, whit 
Fubius marched againſt the Heynici, who' perſiſted in their revolt. The 
Republic was at this time deſtitute of all aſſiſtance from abroad. The very 
Latines, formerly fo attached to her, ſtood abſolutely : rieuter. In the 
meat time the Garls ventur'd to advance again to the very neighbourhood 
of Rome, and block'd — gate Collina. To make head againſt theſe 
dangerous enemies, the Republic named Servilius Abala Diftator, with- 
out recalling either of the Conſuls. Servilius came to an engagement with 
the Gauls under the very walls of Rome; where the Romans fighting 
within ſigtit of their fathers, wives, and: children, were irreſiſtible. The 
Gauls fled towards Tybur; and being favour'd by the Tyburtes, who made 
a ſally to facilitate their retreat, enter d it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of Pætelius, who attack'd them in their flight; Pætelius nevertheleſs ob- 
tained a Triumph, while his Collegue Fabius, who had fought with fuc- 
ceſs againſt the Hernici, had only an Ovation. The Dictatar, who had 
moſt deſerved ' a Triumph, declined that honour, and laid down his 
Dictatorſpip. | N oF is | | 
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F. I. The Faſces are e to M. Pompilius Lænas and Cn. Mantiu. 
A domeſtic ſedition, which was ſoon quelPd, an inturſion of the Tybur. 
tes, wwho were 4 repulſed, and the commencement of a new war again 
Rome by the Tarquinienſes, are the chief events of this Conſulſbip. 
S. II. The ſucceeding Conſuls are C. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Plautius 
Proculus. The Gauls appear on @ ſudden in the plains of Prœneſte 
Hereupon C. Sulpicius is named Dictatur, who with an army ſtrengther's 
by the Latines (who now. renety their antient treaties with Rome) march: 
againſt the Gauls. The Difator for prudential reaſons avoids an engage 
ment with the enemy, till he is farced. to it by the mutinying of bis ſoldurs 
impatiently ardent to fight. By the help Y a new ſtratagem be obtams 
compleat victory. He has a Triumph at his return, and then reſigns i 
Government to the Conſuls. Plautius ſubdues the Hernici, but Fabis 
u vanquiſhed by the Tarquinienſes, F. III. Two new Tribes are forms 
A Law is-paſy a againſt openty canvaſſing for votes.” _— 1 
: = 0110WM 


Chap. VI. De Roman HisTory: | 


ht 
Cent. Licinius Stolo, aus 7 law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more 
than frve bundred acres of land, is convicted of a breach of it. A law tis 


ed againſt —_ be Comitia in any place but Rome. F. IV. New 
0 —— choſen. . Fabius Am 


Hetruria to take part with them againſt Rome, C. Marcius Rutilus, 
the PLEBEIAN Conſul of the laſt year, is named DicTaToR by Popi- 
lius the Plebeian Conſul of this, to the great diſpleaſure of the Nobles. 


He obtains a compleat victory over the enemy, and has a Triumph, in ſpite 


the oppoſition of the Senate. However, be is not ſuffered (becauſe a 


lebeian) to hold the Comitia for the new elemion of Conſuls. The afem- 


bly is held by an Inter-rex, and then Two Pairicians (C. Sulpicius Peti- 


cus (a third time) and 1 are choſen to the Conſulate, contrary 
to the intent of one of the Licinian laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years 


paſt. The next year the Faſces are again in the hands of two Patricians. 
Theſe are M. Fabius Ambuſtus (a third time Conſul) and T. Quinctius 
Pennus. The former ſubdues the Tyburtes, the latter defeats the Tarqui- 
nienſes, (The Samnites conclude an alliance with the Romans.) The 
Nobles prevail once more io have only Patricians in the Government. C. 


Sulpicius Peticus (a fourth time) and M. Valerius (a __ time) are 


promoted to the Conſulate. The former is appointed to lead an army into 
Hetruria againſt the Tarquinienſes and Faliſci ; the latter another againſt 
the Volſci z and ſoon after T. Manlius (who had never been Consvur) 


is named DICTATOR to conduct a third army againſt the Cœrites. The 


Cœrites ſubmit. The Conſuls aft only on the defenſrue. 


\. I, HE Tyburtes made a jeſt of Patelius's Triumph, and 
threatened to be ſoon again at the gates of Rome. This 
made the Romans ſenſible, that theſe enemies were neither 


ſudden riſing in the City, of the People againſt the Senate. Popilius was 
Poitifex to the Goddeſs Carmenta, as well as Conſul, and was juſt offer- 


the robe he then wore was of wool, which was then call'd Lena ( not 

) he thence got the name of Lenas. But Popilius was very ſoon 
obliged to aſſume the Soldier. A handful of Tyburtes, out of a bravado, 
and to make good their late threatenings, came in the dead of the night 
to the very gates of Rome, and alarm'd the City. The two Conſuls, as 
ſoon as it was day, march'd out with their Troops at different gates, 
* repulſed theſe bold enterpriſers, whoſe attempt ſerved only 

OL, I. Ooo to 
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following adminiſtration of C. Martius Rutilus and Cn. Manlius, who 
is now a ſecond time Conſul 95 . the legal intereſt of money at One per 


and M. Popilius Lænas (both 
a ſecond. time ) but the Faliſci and Tarquinienſes having engaged all 


ing a ſacrifice, when he received the news of the commotion. He ran , 


from the altar in his Pontifical Robe to the place where the People were "of 
aſſembled, and by his influence put a ſtop to the ſedition. And becauſe Cic. in Brut. 


461 


B. 7 
* 


conquered nor humbled; and the new Conſuls therefore, V. of R. 394. 
M. Popilius Lænas and Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, would probably have led Bef J. C. 358. 
an army into the territory of Tybur, if they had not been hinder'd by a 9 


Ps 
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Y. of R. 394. to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity in Rome, and totally extinguiſh the «. 
Bef.7.C. 358. dition, | | 
96Conſulihip. In this fame year the Tarquinion/es, a p_ of Hetynria, enter'd the 

Roman Territory in arms; nevertheleſs the Romans poſtponed their re. 
venge till they had chofen new Com ſuls. | 
— 5 75 305. F. II. THE __ elected were C. Fabius Ambuſtns and C. Plantiu; 
9 Cat Proculus. The thries of the Tarquinienſes wete ſoon followed by a 
Livy, B. 7. bew alarm from the Boi, who appear d on d ſudden in the plain of Pye. 
ch. 12, 13, fte, and advanced as far as Pedum. Bur in the midft of theſe diſtreſſcs 
14- of the Republic, the Latines (for what reaſon is uncertain) very ſeaſonc- 
bly renewed their ancient treaty of alliance with Rome, and furnifh'd her 
with the fame quota of men as formerly. With this reinforcernent ſhe was 
in a condition to make head apainft all her enemies. C. Fulpicin: was 
named Dictator to conduct the war againſt the Ganls, Wirk the beſt 
Legions of the Conſular armies, ſtrengthened by the Latin auxiliaries, he 
took the field, and met the enemy. Both armies were very ardent to 
engage ; but the Dictator reſtrained the imperuofity of his troops, think- 
ing it bettet policy not to run the hazard of a battle, fince the Gaul; 
muſt neceſſarily be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, having prepared no 
magazines, and beiag no longer ſupplied by the Lalines. The ſoldiers 
however dict not enter imo their GeneraPs views, and univerſally mur- 
mured againſt him, as a timorous commander of brave men. They came 
in crowds to the Dit ams quarters, and demanded acceſs to him, having 
named Sextins Tullins (a man of diſtingurſh*'d courage, and who for fercr 
years paſt had been firſt Captain of the firft Corps in the army) to be 
their ſpeaker. Sulpicius was furprized to find himſelf ſurrounded by a 
number of mutineers, and eſpecially to fee Sentius at their head, whom 
he had thought an unblameable officer. Sextius, in the name of the 
army, teproacked him with the diſadvantageous opinion he ſeemed to 
have entertained of the valour of his troops, and urged him to lead them 
to the enemy. His ſpeech to the Di#ator was follow'd by the acclamations 
of the multitude, who all cried out for leave to arm and march to battle, 
Sulpirius found himſelf under a neceſſity of promiſing to comply with 
their deſires; but then, taking Sextius afide, he aſked him, M Bat it wa 
that had pit him at the head' of a Faftion ? The brave Centurion reply'd, 
that it was not any want of reſpect to his General, or ignorance of the 
Martial Laws; but to prevent the ſoldiers chuſing an inſolent leader, who 
might do ſomething injurious to the dignity of the Diclator. He then 
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adviſed Sulpicius to yield to the deſires of the ſoldiers, who otherwise 1 
ſeem'd inclined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of fighting, whether he would u 
or not. An accident preſently convinced the DiFator of the truth of what 1 
Sextins had told him. Two beaſts of burden, which eſcaped out of the t 
Roman intrenchments, and were ſeized by the Gauls, had like to have f 
been the occaſion of a general action. The Roman ſoldiers were witi p 


difficulty reſtrained by their Centurions. Sulpicius therefore thought be a 
| o | 
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proper to delay the engagement, and gave notice in the camp that Y. of R. 39g. 

he would offer battle the next day. Bef. F. C. 387. 

The Romans being inferior to the Gaul in number, the DiFator, to 97 — 
remedy this diſacl vantage, made yſe of a ſtratagem which had never been 

iſed before. He order'd his Muleteers to put upon their mules the Frontin. Strat. 

furnitute of war- horſes, to mount them, march ſilently up to the hills, 
and hide themſelves in the woods till they receiv'd farther orders, This 
extraordinary. body of troopers, to the number of abour one thouſand, ap- 
pearing opportunely in the plain in the heat of the action, fo intimidated 
the Gault, who feat'd to be ſurrounded, that they preſently diſperſed and 
fled, loſing more men in their flight than in the action, for few of them 
eſcaped che Naughter, eſt, | 

Sul nicius, when he had been honoured with a Triumph, and had made 
a preſent of ſome of the enemies fpoils to Jupiler Caprtolinys, abdicated | 
the Dis aronſbip, and the Goverriment return'd into the hands of che twp ,. f 4 
Confais for the year. Plautins * ＋ the Herniei, and totally ſub- . 4 thi 
dued them. But Fabius was defeated in battle by the Targuinienſes, who, N 
to ſhew their contempt of the Republic, cut the throats of 30% Roman 11 
priſoners. However, che Conciliation of the Latines, che total Overthrow _— 
of the Gauls, and the Reduction of the Hernici, wade this a proſperous 1 
yer for the Republic. Rem was now in almeſt as ontiſhing a condition BI 
23 before it was taken by King Bremmns. | | . 

III. SOME Roman Citizens being at this time ſent into the Pomptin 
Territory, to ſtop the incurfions of the Veliterni and Privernates, ford 
2 new Tribe there, which with the Tribe Pablicia, or ha, lately eſta- 
bliſhed in the territory of the Yoſſti, made the whole of the Tribes 
twenty ſeven.” | f 

At this time likewiſe a law was made, at the motion of Pætelius the 
Tribune, and with approbation of the Senate, againſt openly canvaſſing 
for votes. It was occaſioned by the ambition of the Novi Homines, or up- 
ſtart Gentlemen, who, not content with ſolliciting ſuffrages in the Forum 
Ramanum, went even to the country fairs, and other public meetings, to 
buy voices. This, ſays Livy, was the firſt law of the kind preferred to . 
the People 3 nevertheleſs, according to the ſame author, a law was paſs'd Lv, B. 4. vil 
n the year 321, forbidding the candidates to make their robes whiter than = Fr "1 
— and this ® in order to give a check to the practice of canvaſſing 31, 


Honis cauſſa. 


Under the following adminiſtration of C. Murcius Nutilus and Cn. v. of R. 496. 
Manlius * Imperioſus, the intereſt of money, which before was arbitrary, Bef. 7.C.356. 
was, at the motion of the Tribwnes of the People, ſettled at One per Cent, 95 Conſulſnip. 
This regulation ſo diſpleaſed the avaritious Patricians, that, to revenge 2% we. 
themſelves on the Plebeians, they cited the famous Licinins Stelo to anſwer ch. 16. tb 
for the breach of one of the four laws (which he himſelf had fo zealouſly Pal. Max. © 
promoted) p—_— any Citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred B 8. ch 6. 
acres of land. Licinius actually poſſeſs'd a thouſand ; but, to cover his ea B. 8. . 
breach of the law, had emancipated his ſon, and made him the nominal 3. | Bil 


Ooo 2 poſſeſſor 
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Y. of R. 396. 


Bef. J. C. 356. 
98Conſulſhip. 
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poſſeſſor of one half of them. However, he was convicted, before the 
Pretor, of fraud, and fined ten thouſand *Afſes f Braſs. 

Theſe inteſtine commotions being over, the Conſul Marcius was order'd 
to conduct an army againſt the Privernates, who the year before had 
declared againſt Rome. Marcius routed the enemy in the field, and pur. 
ſued them to Privernum, which, to preſerve it from being plunder'd, they 
immediately. ſurrender C. Ky bj | * 

But Cn. Manlius, the other Conſul, ga in'd little glory in his expedition 
againſt the Faliſci, whom he had been ſent to puniſh for ſeveral inſults on 
the Republic. Nothing was talked of in Rome, but his attempt upon 
the Conſtitution, He had ventured to aſſemble. the Tribes near Sutrium, 
and had there made a law in his camp, That the twentieth part of the price 
of every ſlave, thereafter ſold, ſhould be paid into the public Treaſury. The 

nate had conſented to this law, notwithſtanding the irregularity of 
holding the Comitia by Tribes in the Camp. But the Tribunes of the People 


thought this ſtep of the Conſul of dangerous conſequence to the public 


Y. of R. 397. 


232 


Conſulſhi p. 
255 2d time, 
A 2d time. 


Fr. B. 1. 


Livy, B. 7* 
ch. 17. 


liberty; and therefore got a law paſſed, forbidding any man to aſſemble 
the People in Comilia, any where but in Rome, upon pain of death, 
However we are not told, that the law relating to the twentieth part of 
the price of ſlaves was repealed. 1011 4191 

$. IV. THE Conſul for the following year, M. Fabius * Ambuſtus and 
M. Popilius || Lenas (both a ſecond. time) no ſooner enter'd on their 
office, than they took their Military employments by lot. Popilius com- 
manded the army which was to act againſt the Tyburies. He found them 
ſhut up within their walls, and ravaged their without oppoſition. 
But Fabius had a more difficult war to manage againſt the united Faliſci 
and Targuinienſes, They ſtirred up all Hetruria againſt the Republic. 
The Hetrurians advanced towards the Roman Territory, as far as the Sal- 
Pits, on the banks of the Tyber; and their approach obliged the Ks 
mans to have recourſe to the uſual remedy in great emergencies. The 
Conſul Popilius was order'd to name a Diftator ; and as he was a Plebeian 
himſelf, he pitched upon C. Marcius Rutilus, the Plebeian _ of the 
laſt year, to raiſe him to that dignity. The Difator likewiſe choſe a 
Plebeian, C. Plautius Proculus, to be his General of Horſe : fo that now 
the government of the Republic was almoſt entirely in the hands of men 
of true merit, choſen out of the People. The Patricians, ſtung with jea- 
louſy at theſe promotions, did all they could to hinder the Diator from 
having the neceſſaries for the war: but, on the other hand, the People 
haſtened the preparations for the campaign, and the General marched out 
to meet the enemy. He ſurpriſed their camp, forced it, and took eight 
thouſand priſoners. Notwithſtanding ſo compleat a victory, the Senate 
oppoſed the Triumph of a Plebeian Dictator; but the People did him 
N and he enter'd Rome triumphantly the day before the Nones dt 

ay. 
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And now the time drawing nigh for electing new Conſuls, and Fabius N. of R. 397. 
not being at Rome, the Nobility pretended that it was unlawful for any Bet. J. C. 385. 
Plebeian, tho' a Dickator, to preſide in the Cominia; becauſe by the Pon. 99 Conſdltife 


tifical Laws the election of chief Magiſtrates ſhould be conſecrated by 
Auguries ; and Auguries, ſaid they, belong of right only to Patricians. 
And for this time they prevailed. The Republic had recourſe to an Inter- 
regnum; and, which is very extraordinary, the Plebeians, in the very 
year in which they triumph'd moſt, were excluded from a ſhare in 
the Government; two Patricians were choſen Conſuls in the enſuing Comi- 
tia, The Tribunes of the People exclaimed againſt the election, as contrary 
to the cuſtom practiſed for eleven years paſt, during which time one of 
the Conſuls had always been a Plebeian. Bur the Preſident of the Comitia 


ſilenced their clamour, by citing a Law * of the Twelve Tables, That only * See gu Law 
the laſt Edifts of the People ſhould be of force, and render all preceding ones of the g Ta- 
wil, And they inferr'd that the People, by chuſing two Patricians, had ble, p. 320. 


in effect aboliſhed the former cuſtom. 


The new Conſuls, C. Sulpicius Peticus and M. Valerius Poplicola, after V. of R. 398. 


a ſlight battel took Empulum from the Tyburtes, but did nothing elſe 


remarkable abroad during their adminiſtration. Their chief view was to 4 
keep the Conſulate in Patrician hands; and when the time came for new Zi, B. -. 
elections, they declared that they would never reſign their dignity to any ch. 18. 


other than Patricians. This occaſioned great commotions and tumults in 
the Campus Martius, inſomuch that the greater number of the People cry'd 
out, that a Seceſſion was neceſſary, and in reality quitted the aſſembly, leav- 
ing only the leaſt paſſionate behind them. Theſe gave their ſuffrages for 


two Patricians, M. Fabius Ambuſtus and T. Quinctius Pennus ; and thus Y. of R. 399. 
the Nobility carried their point. The Conſuls took the field; the former Bef 


againſt the Tyburtes, whom he totally ſubdued ; the latter againſt the 
Tarquinienſes, on whom the Romans now revenged the cruelty committed 
on the three hundred and ſeven Roman ſoldiers formerly mentioned. 
Quinius having defeated them in a bloody battle, put all the priſoners 
to the ſword, except three hundred and fifty eight, whom he ſent to 
Rome, where, by order of the Senate, they were firſt beaten with rods, 
and then beheaded. Theſe victories extended the reputation of the Ro- 
mars; inſomuch that the Samnites ſent an embaſly to the Republic, court- 
ed her friendſhip, and concluded an alliance with her, probably upon the 
lame foot as that with the Latines and Hernici. Without changing their 
Laws or Government, they engaged to furniſh the Romans with troops in 
their neceſſity z and the Romans promiſed to protect them againſt their 
enemies both at home and abroad. This was conſtantly the firſt ſtep 
ben by the politic Republic, in ſubduing the nations that lay neareſt to 
her. She flatter'd them with the title of? Allies of the Roman People 
and when by their affiſtance ſhe had made herſelf miſtreſs of the more 
diſtant countries, thoſe who had ſuffer'd themſelves to be JulPd aſleep 
under the title of Allies, found themſelves involved in her conqueſts ; and 
0" they were ſtill called Allies, they were treated as Subjects. 1 
0? 
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X. of R. oo. Tho! the People were ſtill very deſirous to have one of the Conſch 
Bet .; Plebeian, the Nobility, as their creditors, had them ſo much under 3 
2 4th u this time, that kept the Conſulſhip in their own hands; and C. Ju. 
+ A ad time. picius Peticus Valerius F Poplicols were again promated to tha 
ignity. While the Republic was preparing her levies to act againſt ch. 
Targuinien/es, The received advice from the Latines, that the Volſi were 
upon the point of entering the Roman Territory; and this obliged her i 
drvide her forces between the two Conſuls. Sulpicius marched into Hetry. 
ria, Valerius againſt the Yol/ci. Valerius had already encamped on the 
canfines of the Territory of Tuſculum, when he was recalled to Rome tg 
nominate a Dictator. This was occaſion'd by letters from Sulpicius, which 
imported, that the Cærites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to part with 
the Tarquinienſes ; that his army was not ſtrong enough to repreſs the 
inſolence of theſe enemies united; and that even the Faliſci had joined the 
latter. In order therefore to have a third army on foot, to oppoſe the 
Cærites, while the two Conſuls check'd the progreſs, the one of the Vol, 
the other of the Targui niemſes and Faliſci, Yalerins was directed to name 
a Difator. Accordingly he named T. Manlixs Torguatus to that dignity, 
who appointed Cornelius Coſſus to be his General of Horſe, Tho' Mani, 
had never been Conſul (a neceſſary ſtep to riſe regularly to the Dif7atorſpiy) 

yet his merit was ſuch, that no oppolition was made to his promotion, 
Livy, B. 7. But now the inhabitants of Cære, intimidated by the preparations made 
ch. 20. againſt them, inſtead of purſuing the war, ſent an embaſly to Rome, to 
— * clemency of the P The Senate 5 the Deputies to 
eo who being moved to c by ntance of the 
— and eſpecially when e Cere —.— formerly the 
Aſylum of the Yetals, and the Receptacle of their Gods, granted them 4 
truce for an hundred years z and the Diater, inſtead of marching againſt 
them, led his troops againſt the Faliſci. But neither on this fide did he 
find an enemy in field to contend with; ſo that having laid their 

country waſte, he immediately return'd to Kome. 


CHAP. VI. 


$. I. The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the r of the Comitia for ela 
ing new Magiſtrates till the DiRatorſvip of Manlius and the Conſular 
Year are expired; and during the Inter- regnum, that follows, they pre. 
vail 10 have C. Marcius Rutilus, a PuzBE1an, raiſed (now à ſecond 
time) to the Conſulate with P. Valerius. Theſe Magiſtrates take 9. 
ſettual meaſures to relieve the Debtors, in order to maintain pea! 
at home. F. II. Upon a falſe rumour that the Twelve Lucumonies / 
Hetruria are 4 for a war with Rome, Julius Iulus is nan 
Didator. Julius employs his influence to get two Patricians choſen to {bt 
Conſulate for the next year. The People, tho they oppoſe this deſign, ar. 


binder the meeting of the Centuries during his Dictatorſbip, Jufer C 
ulpicis 
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Sulpicius (now. a fifth time) and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, both Patri- 
cians, to be declared * when the Comitia are afterwards beld by 
an Inter rex. Nevertheleſs, in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail 
for the firſt time to have a PLeBEtAN choſen to the CE NS nf. This 
was the ſame C. Marcius Rutilus who had been created Diftator in 397. 
F. III. Aud notwithſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name 4 Difator to 
bold the Comitia for the election of their ſucceſſors, in order to get two 
Patricians choſen, M. Popilius Lænas, a Plebeian, is promoted (now a 
third time] to the Conſulate with L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius fall; 

fick, the Plebeian Conful bas the ſole conduct of a new war with the 
Gauls. M. Valerius the Px &Tor of Rome is placed at the head of an 
army to defend the City; this being the firſt inſtance of a Px &ToR's at. 
mp as a GENERAL, Popilius defeats the Gauls in battle; but bei 


_ from doing buſineſs, by a wound, and his Collegue continuing fick, + 
gy name Furius Camillus Diftator, to bold the Comitia for the new 7 
Elections, where the Dictatir himſelf, with Appius Claudius Craſſus { both bh 
Parricians) are choſen Conſuls. Appius dying ſhortly after, Camillus is | 
ſuffer'd to govern the Republic without a Collegue. He marches a potwer- 11 


fal army againſt the Gauls, who had ſpread themſelves on the ſea-coaſt of 
Latium. M. VaLzrivs (afterwards ſurnamed Corvus) @ Legionary . 
Tribune, kills in fingle combat a Champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions : | ' | 
a general action, in which the Romans obtain the viftory. Camillus-be- "1 
ing cbliged ſtill to keep the field, in order to hinder the deſcent of ſome 
Greek pirates on the coaſt, names T. Manlius Diator, to hold the Comi- 
ti for the new Elections. Manlius, pleaſed with the exploit of Valerius, 
reſembling what he bimfelf had formerly done, influences the People to chuſe 
bim, tho but twenty three years of age, to be one of the Conſuls. The Col- 
legue given him is Popilius Lanis, now promoted the fourth time to that 
dignity. F. IV. The Romans conclude a Treaty with the Carthaginians, 
F. V. In the following Conſulate of C. Plautius 5 + pi and T. Man- 
jus 3 the Intereſt of Money is loter d to Half per Cent. A new 
war with theVolſci breaks out during the adminiſtration of their ſucceſſors, 
Valerius Corvus (now a * ſecond lime Conſul) and C. Pœtelius Libo. 
Valerius d:feats the enemy, takes from them Satricum, and burns it. The 
Secular Games are celebrated for the rer time according to Faſt Cap. 

g. VI. The next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius Dorſo and S. Sulpicius Ca- 
merinus, name L. Furius Camillus 4% be Diqtator (a ſecond time) on ocea- 
fion of a war with a new enemy, the Aurunci. Furius overthrows them +» 
in bat!le, and at his return builds a Temple, which be bad vowed during 
the action, to Juno Moneta. The year following, the Romans imaginin 
that the Goddeſs, agreeable to her name Mox TA, admoniſh'd them by 
Prodigies of the impending wrath of the Gods, C. Marcius Rutilus (now 
Conſul a ſecond time) and T. Manlius (Conſul a ſecond time) appoint 
P. Valerius to be Diftator, 46 order the celebration of the Feriæ Latinæ. 
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$. I. LL things were quiet in the city, till the time came for ney 
Elections. The Diftator, who was to have preſided in the 
Comitia, had form'd the deſign of hindering any Plebeian 
being choſen to the Conſulſbip; but the Tribunes of the Pez. 
ple perceiving his intention, oppoſed the aſſembling of the Centuries, til 
the expiration of his Dicratorſbip, and of the Conſuls year, both which 
ended at the ſame time. An Inter- regnum enſued z and the two parties 
were irreconcileable. The People began to make complaints about their 
debts, as well as of the infraction of the Licinian Law, relating to the 
election of Conſuls ; and the diſputes grew to ſuch a height, as ſeem'd to 
threaten an open reyolt. This apprehenſion induced the Senate at length 
to ſuffer the Licinian Law to take place, and to permit the Centuries to 
chuſe one of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians. * C. Marcius Rutilus, 2 
Plebeian, was joined with P. Valerius Poplicola in the Conſulate. Theſe 
Magiſtrates made it their firſt care to reconcile the two Parties, by eafing 
the Debtors, To this end, they choſe out five * men of known probity, 
to take an account of all debts, and ſee them diſcharged. Theſe five were 
call'd Bankers, and they had the command of the Public Treaſury, to 
enable them to perform their commiſſion, which they did to the fatisfaQtion 
of all parties. Thoſe who thro? ſloth and careleſsneſs, rather than want, 
had plunged themſelves in debt, either borrowed Money of theſe Bankers, 
iving ſecurity to the public, or elſe depoſited the value of their debts in 
eir creditors hands, in effects, which were valued by the Bankers. By 
this means the greater number of the Debtors were relieved without 
wronging any perſon, and with little loſs to the public. 
$. 11. BUT while the Republic was taking theſe methods to ſecure 
at home, ſhe was ſuddenly alarm'd with the report of a new war, 
which ſhe muſt quickly ſuſtain abroad againſt the twelve Lucumonies of 
Hetruria ; 1 which the Senate immediately named Julius Iulus DiFator, 
The report however proved groundleſs, and was (probably) raiſed by the 
Patricians, only to get a man at the head of affairs, who might prevent 
the Licinian Law from taking place in the enſuing elections. And in- 
deed he employ*d all his credit and power to that end, but without ſuc- 
ceſs ; for the People were ſo warm and ſteady in oppoſing his deſign, that 
both he and the Conſuls were out of office before they could get the Comilis 
aſſembled. 
In the Inter-regnum which enſued, C. Sulpicius Peticus and M. Fabius 
overned by turns ; and the People, by the complaiſance which they had 
Re theſe men, ſeem to have been actuated by ſome particular pique 


againſt the late DiFator, in their oppoſition to his deſires; for now they 


readily ſuffer'd two Patricians to be raiſed to the Conſulſbip. Sulpicius 
himſelf was one of them, and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The 
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former march'd againſt the Targuinienſes, and the latter againſt the Fa- V. of R. 402. 
ji: But theſe two nations being tired out by the calamities of war, ſub- 2 
mitted to the Republic, and obtained a truce for forty years. „ bl 

The preſent interval of peace ſeemed a proper ſeaſon for holding the 2 
Comitia, to ele& new Cenſors. A day was accordingly fixed for this pur- 2/0 
poſe, and it was the firſt time that any Plebeian was ſeen to ſtand Candi- 
date for that im t office. C. Marcius Rutilus, having been twice 
Conſul and once Difator, thought he might well aſpire to any dignity in 
the Republic. He was the firſt of the Commons who had been raiſed to 
the Diator/hip z and, in ſpite of all oppoſition of the Nobles, he had 
obtain'd a TRIVWMPH for his exploits in that ſtation, And now the faction 
of the People prevailing in the Comitia by Centuries, he was declared 
Cenſor with Cn. Manlius, a Patrician. 

t is not improbable, that preciſely at this time the power of filling 
up * the vacant places in the Senate, which had been formerly exerciſed 
by the Kings of Rome, and afterwards by the Conſuls, was taken from 
the latter and given to the Cenſors, and that this was done in bk 
ſuance of a law for that purpoſe, which, according to Fetus, was obtain'd 
by Ovinius *, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, The People would 
no doubt be very ready to add a new luſtre to a dignity, to which, con- 
trary to cuſtom, they had juſt got admittance, and by this means they 
were amply revenged on the Patricians, for their infraction of the Lici- 
nian Law. What is very extraordinary, we don't find that this important 
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change cauſed any diſturbance in the Republic. 


The ceremony of doing it, which was 
ever practiſed in Rome, was this: Aſter the 
Cenſus, and the Luſtrum which always follow- 
ed it, were over, the Centuries ſtill continued 
under arms in the Campus Martins, Then 
the Cen/ors a 'd, and from an eminence 
read the liſt, in which the names of all thoſe, 
of whom the Senate was to conſiſt, were writ- 
ten. The perſon firſt named became then the 
Prince of the Senate, that is, the Preſident of 
that aſſembly, in the abſence of the Conſul. 
This was ſometimes an office for life. Who- 
ever was named in the Cenſor's liſt, had the 
right of fitting and voting in the Senate : but 
even thoſe who had long been Serators, if 
they were not named in the new liſt, they 
were deemed ip fa&o deprived of their dig- 
nity ; ſo that it was indeed a reproach to 
omitted in theſe lifts, but not an indelible 
one. Some appealed from the judgment of 
the Cenfors to other Tribunals ; and others 
reform'd their manners, and a wiſe con- 
duet became fit to be raiſed to the higheſt 
Folts, the Cenſorſhip itſelf not excepted. 


Vol. I, 


d The Roman Hiſtorians have told us no- 
thing of the Ovinian Law. Only Feftus men- 
tions it, and that without ing the time 
or occaſion which gave birth to it. Former- 
ly, ſays Feſtus, a Senator was not thought 
diſgraced or degraded, tho' his name was 
omitted in reading over the liſt of the Sena- 
tors ; becauſe the Kings choſe and excluded 
whomſoever they pleaſed, without any other 
reaſon but their own wills. And the Conſuls 
Dictators, and Military Tribunes exerciſed 
the ſame power, and made ſuch Patricians or 
Plebeians, Senators, as were moſt attached 
to them, without any regard to others, upon 
whom they were not concerned in intereſt to 


beſtow this mark of diſtinction. Things con- 


tinued on this foot, till the Tribune Owvinius 
paſs'd a Law, which empowered the Cenſors 
to make Senators, and to exclude all but 

ſons of known probity out of this venera- 
ble body. From that time, thoſe of this bo- 
dy, who were omitted in the Cenſors liſt, 
were thought degraded, and not ſuffer'd to go 
into the Senate, 
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V. of R. 402. F. III. BUT tho' the Patricians had not been able to avoid 2 Jo 


100 Cenſorſhip with the Plebeians, they ſtill hoped ro ſecure the Con 


P. wholly to themſelves ; and the better to ſucceed in that deſign, the pr. 

ſent Conſuls named a Dictator to preſide at the next election, imagining, 

that an abſolute Governour would be more reſpected in the Comitia, and 

-have more influence. The 2 fix d upon was M. Fabius Ambuſus 

who had been thrice Conſul. But notwithſtanding theſe precaution; 

Y. of R. 403. M. Popilius Lænas, a Plebeian, was now choſen Conful, a third time; arg 

2 349+ his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling ſick ſoon after his election, and 

Fra B. ry when he ſhould have taken the field, the Senate had the farther mortif. 

cation of ſeeing the Plebeian Conſul ſole General of the Troops. Popili 

immediately order'd levies to be made, to ſtop the progreſs of the Gay); 

Atpian in Cal. ho were ravaging the Latine Territory, and approached towards Rene 

Livy B „ and to be the ſooner in readineſs for marching, he appointed the * Enroll 

7 ment without the gate Capena, and not upon the Capitol. So great: 

number of ſoldiers inliſted themſelves on this occaſion, that the Conſul, by 

order of the Senate, divided them into two armies, and left one to guard 

the City, under the command of M. Valerius Poplicola, the prefent Prat. 

And this was the firſt time that a Prætor was ſeen at the head of an army. 

Popilius with four Legions and ſome auxiliaries marched againſt the 

enemy, defeated them, plundered their camp, and led back to Ren: 

his victorious army, enriched with ſpoil. He was decreed a Triumph at 

his return; but the ceremony was deferr'd on account of a wound he had 

received in the battle, and of which he was not yet recover'd. His Col. 

legue Scipio continued likewiſe ſtill fick ; ſo that the Republic, ſeeing 

- both her chief Magiſtrates out of a condition to diſcharge their functions, 

- defir'd them to name a DiFator to preſide at the election of new Conſul, 

Accordingly they named L. Furius Camillus (fon of the Great Camillu 

to that dignity, who appointed P. Cornelius Scipio to be his General of 

the Horſe. Theſe two eminent Patricians employ*d their utmoſt efforts 

to make the election fall only on men of their own order, and they ſuc- 

ceeded. The Difator prevailed to have himſelf choſen one of the Con 

v. of R. 404. fuls ;, and Appius Claudius, furnamed Craſſus, another Patrician, was ap- 
Bel. J. C. 348. pointed his Collegue. 

106 Conſul-p.” And now the Gauls, who after their late defeat had fled for refuge 

a to the hills of Aba, came down again, and ſpread themſelves upon the 

Sea · coaſt in the country of the Latines. At the ſame time ſome Greet: 

Livy, B. 7. (from what part is uncertain) made a deſcent on the very fame coaſt 

. 25. where the Gauls were ravaging and plundering, i. e. from the mouth ci 

Died. Sic. the Tyber to Antium; but the Gauls, jealous of their booty, forced thel 

D. 16. new invaders back to their ſhips. While the Greeks ſtill hover'd about 

the Coaſt, and the Ganls were yet in Latium, the Republic loft one o 

her Generals, who ſhould have acted againſt theſe Robbers ; Appius 


© The gate Capena, now called the gate Cenſor Appivs made a great road from this 
of St. Schaſtian, led to the Appian May; as gate quite to Capua. 
we learn from Frentinus, who tells us, that the | bo: 
oy 
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one of the Conſuls, died during the preparations for the war. It ſeem'd Y. of R. 404- 


expedient to nominate a Difator to act in concert with the ſurviving 
Conſul ; but the Senate were unwilling to give Camillus any ſuperior. 
He had obliged them in the late Elections, his perſonal merit was 
great, and his name of Camillus was a good omen in a war 
with the Gauls all theſe conſiderations made them accept of him as 
ſole Governor of the Republic; ſo that he wanted little more than a 

ter number of Lifors to commence a regular DizZator. His firſt 
care was to raiſe two armies. The Latines were ſummoned to furniſh 
their contingent of Auxiliaries; but they refuſed to be commanded by a 
Roman General; and, in a National Diet, reſolved to ſhake off the 
diſhonourable yoke. However, the Conſul found Roman Citizens enough, 
who by Law were obliged to ſerve, to compoſe a body of ten Legions, 
amounting to 4.5,000 men. Camillus left two of theſe Legions to 2 
the city; gave four to L. Pinarius the Prætor, whom he ſent to defend 
the ſea-coalt againſt the Greeks, and he himſelf encamped with the other 
four in the Pomptin Territory, a country full of marſhes and rivers ; for 
he had no deſign of coming to a battle with the Gaul s; his only view was 
to harraſs the enemy in their poſts, intercept their convoys, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſtarve them. While both armies continued unactive, a fierce 
Gaul of a gigantic ſtature appeared between the two camps, defying the 
braveſt man in the Roman Legions to ſingle combat. M. Valerius, a 
Legionary Tribune, great grandion of the famous Valerius Voluſus, accepted 


Bef. F.C.348. 


106 Conſukp. 


Aul. Geil. B.g. 
ch. 11. 


Livy, B. 7. 
e. 26. 


the challenge, and is ſaid to have obtain'd the wang hy means of a Raven, Auth. of Lives 


which had perched upon his helmet ever fince 
during the fight, flew in the face of the Giant, and ſo blinded him with 
his wings, that Valerius eaſily ſtab'd him. The Gauls ſeeing their cham- 
pion lain, immediately crowded round his body, to hinder him from 
being ſtript of his armour z and the Romans at the ſame time ran to de- 
fend Valerius, and this by degrees brought on' a general battle, in which 
the Gauls were again defeated. Thole of them that eſcaped took their 
way through the country of the Volſci, and croſſing Campania retired as 
fir as the coaſts of the Adriatick fea, As for the brave Valerius, the 
General rewarded him with a Crown of Gold and ten Oxen; and he 


y-break, and which, of Illuſt. Men. 


ever after bore the name of Corvus. „ Paver, 


Nothing now remained for the Conſul to do, in order to finiſh his year 
with honour, but to drive away the Greet pirates that infeſted the coaſts 
of Latium. With this view he join'd nis army to that of the Prætot 
Pinarius; but the obſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, tho* they durſt 
not land, continued hovering at ſea, obliged him to keep the ficld longer 
than he had imagined. In the mean while the time for the new election 
of Conſuls drew near, ſo that he was obliged to name a Didlator to pre- 
fide in the Comitia; and on this occaſion the famous Manlius Torquatis 
was again raiſed to that dignity. A Dictator could not fail to have a 
conſiderable influence in the aſſembly of the Centuries ; and Marlins, 
who was extreamly pleaſed with the exploit of Yalerizs, ſo much reſem- 
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bling his own former victory over a gigantic Gaul, found means to pre. 


Y. of R. 405. vail with the People to chuſe him one of the Conſuls, tho but twenty. 
C. 347. three years of age, and too young to have a place in the Senate, With 


ul-p. him they joined Popilius Lænas, now Conful a fourth time. 


+A 4th time. As for Camillus, he made ſo good an appearance on the coaſt, that the 


Greeks not daring to come aſhore, and at laſt wanting freſh water and 
other neceſſary proviſions, put out to ſea, 

$. IV. WHILST the Romans, after theſe ſucceſſes, enjoyed an inter. 
val of peace both at home and abroad, ſome ambaſſadors came to Roms 
from Carthage. It does not appear that the Romans were acquainted with 
any nation out of 7taly before they knew the Carthaginians. But as early 
as the firſt year after the expulſion of Targuin the Proud, we find that 
Rome and Carthage enter'd into a Treaty, the form of which was yet to be 
ſeen in Polybiuss time ; who tells us, that he tranſlated the words of it 
with all poſſible fidelity from the old Roman language; and he has 
tranſmitted it to us. It was conceived in theſe terms: 

«© There ſhall be peace and friendſhip between the Romans and the 
« Allies of the Romans, and the Cartbaginians and the Allies of the Car. 
6 thaginians, on the following conditions 

© The Romans and the Allies of the Romans ſhall not navigate beyond 
« the ! Fair Promontory, unleſs conſtrained by tempeſt or an enemy. If 
« at any time they ſhall chance to be forced aſhore ¶ beyond that promon- 
&« tory] they ſhall not be permitted to take or buy any thing but what 
« they need for repairing their veſſels, and for their ſacrifices. None 
« ſhall make longer ſtay aſhore than five days. 

« Thoſe who ſhall come to traffick, ſhall pay no other duty than what 
tc js allow'd to the Cryer and Regiſter ; and theſe two officers ſhall make 
« oath of what ſhall be bought and ſold in their preſence, as well in 
« Africa as Sardinia, If the Romans ſhall chance at any time to vilit 
„ ſuch places in Sicily as are in ſubjection to the Carthaginians, they ſhall 
« not ſuffer any moleſtation whatſoever, but ſhall have juſtice done them 
« 1n all things. 

« The Cartbaginians ſhall attempt nothing againſt the Ardeates, the 
« Antiates, the Aretini, thoſe of Laurentum, Circeii or Tarracina, or in a 
« word any of the Latines whomſoever, that ſhall be in ſubjection to the 
« Romans ; nor ſhall they attempt any of the Latine Towns that are not 
«« ſubjett to Rome; and in caſe they ſhould make ſeizure of any ſuch 
«« Towns, they ſhall deliver up the ſame to the Romans without any 
« damage. They ſhall not build either Fort or Citadel in the country 
of the Latines z and in caſe they ſhall at any time land there in hoſtile 


« arms, they ſhall not remain there one night. 


* That is, to the Southward of it, towards A/rich on the other fide the Fair Promontv'y, 
the leſſer Syrtis, as Polybius explains it. But as likewiſe in Sardinia and thoſe parts of 5+ 
the Romans were permitted to have trade cily which were dependent on Carthage. 


and commerce with Carthage and the reſt of 
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The ſecond Treaty between Rome and Carthage was made at this time, V. of R. 405. 
and differ d from the firſt in the following particulars : | Bef. C347: 

« The Tyrians and thoſe of Utica were comprized in it. For it was a7 Der 
Treaty between the Romans and their Allies on one ſide, and the Car- 
« thaginians, Brians, Ulicences, and their Allies on the other. 

« To the Fair Promontory were added Maſtia and Tarſeium, as places 
« beyond which the Romans were not to c on any commerce. [ The 

raphers know not the ſituation of has Ba) 

« The Romans were to have no commerce in Sardinia, nor in any part 
« of Africa, except the City of Carthage only. Here they were to be 
« allowed the ſame rights and privileges [in point of T1 ey) as the Citi- 

« zens themſelves ; and the Caribaginians were to have the like treatment 
« in Rome. | 

« If the . ſnould take any Town in the Territory of the 
« Latines, not under the Roman dominion, they were allowed to kee 
« the Pillage and Captives, provided they put the Town into the hands 
« of the Romans; but if the Carthaginians ſhould make any Captives 
« among thoſe of the Lalines, who, tho* not ſubject to Rome, were in 
« league of amity with her, and ſhould bring ſuch Captives into an 
« Roman Port, and theſe Captives ſhould be diſcover'd and challeng 
40 by any Roman, they ſhould be ſet at liberty. 

« The Romans were to be ſubject to the ſame law with regard to the 
« Carthaginians and their Allies.” . 

The negotiating of this Treaty was the chief buſineſs of the Conſuls for v. of R. 406. 
the preſent year. They were ſucceeded by C. Plautius Hypſeus and T, Def. C346: 
Manlius Torquaius, Who, tho' twice Difator, had never been Conſul be- 108 Conſul p 
ſore, Nothing remarkable happen'd under their adminiſtration, except Y. . 
the reducing of the Intereſt of Money from One per Cent. to Half per Cent. 
ard the allowing the Debtors, upon their paying down one fourth of their 
debts, three years to diſcharge the remainder by annual and equal pay- 
ments, But the next year, when Valerius Corvus and C. Pætelius Libs v. of R. 407. 
Viſelus were in poſſeſſion of the Faſces, a new war broke out with the Volſci. Bef. F.C. 345. 
The City of Satricum, formerly belonging to them, bad been deſtroyed 17 2 
by the Latines, above thirty years ſince; the Antiates, a people of the | nay 
Vilſci, had within three years paſt rebuilt and repeopled it, and had made 
it a place of rendezvous for their confederates z they had likewiſe endea- 
voured to ſtir up the Latines againſt Rome. Valerius marched againſt 
them upon the firſt news of their motions, routed them, and took Satri- + 
cum, which he burnt, ſparing only the Temple of the Goddeſs Matuts ; 
after which he return'd to Rome, and enter'd it in Triumph with four 
thouſand captives before his chariot. - But according to the Capitoline Foft. Capir. 
Marbles, the Triumph of Valerius was not the moſt pompous ſhow with Liv, B. 7. 
which the Romans were entertain'd in his Conſulate ; the Secular Games e, 
which had been inſtituted in the year of Rome 297, were now celebrated 
for the ſecond time. | 


* The nature and origin of theſe Games will be ſpoken of hereafter. 
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$. VI. THE Romans were no ſooner deliver'd from the Volſci, than 
they were attacked by the Aurunci, a petty nation near the confines of 
Latium, on the coaſt of the Tyrrbenian ſea; and the Republic was ſtruck 
with more terror than ſhe ought to have „ by an enemy © litte 
formidable. The Confuls M. Fabius Dorfo and Servius Sulpicius Cameri. 
nus were order'd by the Senate to nominate a Diftator, all the Courts of 
Juſtice were ſhut up, and the levies were made with the utmoſt” rigour, 
L. Furius * Camillus, whom the Conſuls named to the Difatorſoip, 
marched oo to meet the enemy, and was greatly ſurprized, when he 
came within ſight of thern, to find that they made no better , 7 wo 
than a gang of robbers. He began to ſuſpect, that they were aſſiſted 
the troops of ſome more conſiderable nation, that lay concealed ; and he 
was confirm'd in this ſuſpicion, when he ſaw that they offer'd him battle. 
The Aurunci being ſo few in number, muſt certainly have performed 
wonders in the action, to have forced the Di#ator to have recourſe to his 
Gods, and to yow a Temple to Juno Moneta, (This name had been 
given to the Queen of the Gods a little before the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, It was pretended, that from the Temple of Juno had come a 
voice, accompanied with an earthquake, and that the voice had warn'd 
the Romans to avert the evils that threaten'd them, by ſacrificing a ſoy 
with pig. Hence ſhe was called Moneta, from the verb Monere.) The 
Aurunci, tho' they fought bravely, were too weak to refiſt the Roma 
forces; they were defeated, and Furius return'd victorious to Rome to per. 
form his vow, Duumvirs were choſen in the Comitia by Tribes, to 
direct the building of the Temple which he had promiſed the Goddek, 


It was erected on the Capitol, in the ſame place where the houſe of the 


Y. of R. 409. 
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ambitious Manlius had ſtood. Afterwards the Temple of Juno Monet 
became a public Mint; and from thence the Medals, which were ſtampt 
for current coin in trade, took the name of Moneta, or Money. The 
ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marcius Nutilus and T. Manlius r Imperioſus, 
conſecrated this new Temple the firſt of June, and immediately the R-. 
mans imagined that the Goddeſs, agreeably to her name Mox ETA, 4d. 
moniſhed them of the impending wrath of the Gods, by hail-ſtones of an 
extraordinary hardneſs and ſize, thick darkneſs in the day- time, and fuch 
like prodigies. Hereupon it was thought proper to name a Di&atir, 
whe buſineſs ſhould be to order the ſolemnization of the feſtival called 
Ferie Latine. P. Valerius being raiſed to that office, not only obliged 
the Roman Tribes of the City to obſerve the Feſtival, but call'd thoſe of 
the Country and the Latines alſo to Rome for that purpoſe. The Temple 
were opened, victims were there offer'd, the Senate marched thither in 
ſolemn proceſſion, and the People repaired thither at certain appointed 
hours. And thus were the Romans for ſome time wholly employ'd i 
taking advantage of the admonitions of an imaginary Goddels, to ave 
the anger of heaven. | 
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C HAP. VII. 
I. In the ſucceeding adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus (3d time Conſul 
? Li Colos Arvina, — 4 the rixs T RupTuRE between 102 
RoMant and SAMNIT ES, on occaſion of a war which the latter bad 
carried on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. The 
Campanians, /o engage the Romans 7o ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make 
4 ſurrender of themſelves and their country to the Republic. Hereupon 
Valerius is diretted to march an army into Campania, and Cornelius 7o 
carry the war into Samnium. Valerius, in an action with the Samnites, 
has the advantage. F. II. Cornelius, on'the other hand, by an imprudent 
march, brings his army into danger of being entirely cut off by the enemy; 
however, be is delivered out of bis difficulty by a ftratagem, ſuggeſted and 
executed by a Legionary Tribune named P. Decius Mus; and preſent 
after, following the advice of the ſame Decius, be gains à viclory over : 
Samnites, who loſe 20,000 men in the action. Decius is rewarded with 
many honours. F. It. Valerius obtains a ſecond victory over the Samnites 
in Campania. Theſe ſucceſſes make the Romans reſpetted abroad. 


F. J. H E Di#ator having, for ſome reaſon (not mentioned by the V. of R. 410. 
| Hiſtorians) reduced the Government to an Inter-regnum, Be. J. C. 342. 
the Preſident of it held the Comitia by Centuries for electing Onal p. 
new Conſuls. The choice fell (as the laſt year) upon two Pa- 
tricians. M. Valerius Corvus was now raiſed a third time to the Conſular * A zd time, 
dignity, and with him was joined Cornelius Coſſus, furnamed Arvina. It 
was during their adminiſtration, that the Romans and Samnites firſt be- 
came enemies. A city to which the Republic had no relation at that time, 
ſow'd thoſe ſeeds of diſcord between ig nations, which produced a 
laſting hatred, 
The Sidicini, a people of Auſonia, ſituated beyond the Liris, being Liny, B. 7. 
attack'd by the Samnites, who doubted not to make an eaſy conqueſt of ch. 29. 
their ſmall territory, applied themſelves to the Campanians tor aſſiſtance. 
It was the intereſt of the latter to ſuccour their diſtreſſed neighbours, and 
ſtop the progreſs of the Samnites ; but they undertook the defence of the 
oppreſſed with more oſtentation than real ſtrength. For tho? they poſleſs'd 
a very fruitful country, and tho* commerce daily encreaſed their riches, 
this wealth of private perſons was the weakneſs of the State. Luxury 
reigned univerſally z the Houſes were magnificent, but the City without 
Fortifications. The merchant, vain of his wealth, miſtook his vanity for 
ese and looked down with ſcorn upon enemies that were not ſo rich 
as he. 
This contempt, ever imprudent, often fatal, of an enemy's ſtrength, 
proved the ruin of Capua. The Samnites, who had a proſpect of more 
glory and advantage in the conqueſt of the Campanians than of the 
ein, turn'd their arms againſt the former, and having _— 
thera 
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v. of R. 410. them in two e. battles, in which the vanquiſh'd loſt all their youth, 
C. 342- drew near to 
p. walls, and inhabitants fall'd with conſternation. 


ſiege their City, that had now no other defence than weak 


The Magiſtrates in this diſtreſs had recoutſe to Rome ; they ſent x 
pompent embaſly to implore the alliance and aſſiſtance of the Roman; 

eir ambaſſadors laid before. the Senate all the motives both of glory and 
intereſt, which could engage the Republic to undertake their defence; 
the extremity to which they were reduced, and the power of their enemies, 
which would be conſiderably augmented by the conqueſt of fo rich a city a 
Capua. They added, . Such is the miſery of our preſent condition, that if ur 
« are not immediately ſuccour'd by our friends, we muſt fall under the power 
« of our enemies. I you defend us, you will ſeture to your ſelves allies ful 
<< of fidelity and. gratitude ; we ſhall bonour you as Founders of vur State, a; 
« our Parents, nay even as the immortal Gods. If you abandon us, what 
0 evill be the conjequence we dread even to imagine.” To this humble addreß 
the Senate, whether out of regard to the faith of Treaties, as Livy repre. 
ſents it, or to draw more ſolid advantages from the aſſiſtance they ſhould 
give the Campanians, than a vain title and empty praiſes, anſwer'd the 
ambaſſadors by the Conſul Valerius, That they thought the CAMPAN1an; 
worthy of their aſſiſtance, and wiſh'd they could with honour ſuccour them ; 
but that the Republic had an ancient alliance with the Samnites, which would 
not allow her to take arms againſt them , that the Senate however would 
ſend Deputies to their camp to intreat them as Friends and Allies to defi 
from their boſtilities. The Campanian Deputies had hitherto ſpoken only of 
an alliance and confederacy with the Romans , but now not thinking the 
anſwer they had received ſufficient to build great hopes on, the chief of 
them (purſuant to the powers with which they had been inveſted before 
they left Capua) made this farther declaration: Though the Romans 
refuſe to proteft us and ours againſt violence and injuſtice, they certainly wil 
not neglect to defend their own. The People N Campania, the City o 
Capua, our Lands, our Temples, every thing we have divine and human, 
we abſolutely give and ſurrender to you, O Conſcript Fathers, and to tte 
Roman POL; from this time forward therefore all our loſſes will be 

rs. This faid, the ambaſſadors proſtrated ſelves on the threſh- 

Id of the Senate-houſe, and holding up their hands to the Conſuls, ſhed 
a flood of tears. Self- intereſt and compaſſion made new impreſſions on 
the minds of the Senators; they were moved, ſays Lzvy, at the fad reve 
lution to which human affairs are liable; to ſee a nation, late fo rich and 
flouriſhing, ſo proud and luxurious, and from whom its neighbours had 
implored aſſiſtance againſt oppreſſion, reduced in a ſhort time to ſo de 
jected a ſtate of mind, as to give themſelves and all their poſſeſſions into 
the power of a foreign people. And as the donation was made in due form, 
by Ambaſſadors authorized to make it, the Senate did not think their 
alliance with the Samnites obliged them to refuſe it. Without heſitaticn 
therefore they ſent away Deputies with inſtructions to entreat the Sammie 
as friends, to ſpare a province which belong'd to Rome; and, in caſe d 
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refuſal, to give them notice, in the name of the People and Senate of V. of R. 410. 
Nome, to quit the country immediately. But the Samnite Magiſtrates Bef. J. C. 342- 
were ſo far from bay intimidated by the Majeſty of the Roman Name, Canſul-p- 
that, in the very preſence of the Depaties, they order'd the Commanders 
of their Troops to go inſtantly and ra vage Campania. ane 
This inſult filled both the People and Senate with indignation z and the 
Romans applied themſelves wholly to the making preparations for a war. 
All the due forms of demanding fatisfa&tion and proclaiming war by the 
Friales having been obſerved, the two Conſuls took the field, each at the 
head of an army. It fell to Yaleriass lot to command in Campama, 
and Cornelius was to enter the country of the Samnites. Valerius poſted 
his troops near mount Gaurus in Campania ; and being there ad vantage- 
ouſly ſituated, he was in no haſte to come to a battle, but tried the Sam- 
rites in light ſkirmiſhes, to learn their way of managing their arms. At I M 
length he afſembled his troops, exhorted them not to be afraid of new ene- hi 
mics, or of a new manner of fighting ; bid them remember their former Vic- Ni 
tries, and by what General they were now commanded ; that it was Valerius, i} 
who had thrice obtained the Conſulſhip, not by Intrigue, or the Nobleneſs N 
of his Birth (ſo which Rome bad now no regard) but by his Bravery alone; N | | | 
reminded them, that be was deſcended from the Great Poplicola, and had 1 | 
himſelf been always a 9 in the brue meaning of the word. Go then, 1 
Romans, he added, fall upon the enemy, and in return for my affettion to | {4 
vu, gain me the honours of a Triumph. | 
Never was Conſul more popular; never was General more tenderly Livy, B. 7. 
beloved by his ſoldiers. He took a pleaſure in mixing with them, and ch. 33. 
ſharing the labours of the meaneſt among them. Valerius frequently 
made one at their diverſions, whether Wreſtling or Running; and did not 
diſdain to enter the liſts with a common ſoldier. He always kept his 
temper, and, whether victorious or vanquiſhed in "theſe exerciſes, his 
countenance never changed. He was continually beſtowing favours, but 
with a juſt regard to times and perſons. He was eaſy in his private 
converſation, and gave every man full liberty to expreſs his ſentiments in 
his own manner; but as for himſelf, he ever maintained a certain dignity 
in his diſcourſes. © It was natural for Troops to love and reſpect a General 
of this character. They march'd out of the camp with a more than 
uſual ardour for victory. 
When the two armies were drawn up, and faced each other, their 
numbers appear'd to be pretty equal. The battle was — with won- 
derful reſolution on both ſides, but the Samnites began at length to give 
ground, when the night put an end to the conflict. The Romans had 
"yer engaged with more ſtubborn enemies, and perhaps would not have 
«nown that they had gained much advantage, if the Samnites had not 
ceſerted their camp in the night. 
J. II. BUT whilſt Valerius was ſignalizing his courage in Campania, his 
Collegue Cornelius Coſſus, who had been advantageouſly poſted near Saticula 
% the confines of Samnizm, left his camp (for what reaſon is unknown) and 
Vor. I, | Qqq marched 
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came on. 


light, changing his habit with a private ſoldier, and being accompanicd 
by his Cemurions, whom he made do the like, that the enemy might na 
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Y. of N. $16: marehed his Troops through a mountainous country into a foreſt, all the 
42- roads of which were narrow, and out of which there was but one 
Ip. and that through a deep valley. It was not in his power to alter his march, 


when he diſcover'd, that both the wood and the valley were lined wit 


Samnites, and that he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy. In this 


diſtreis P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tribune, propoſed to the Conſul t 
detach him with the Principes and Haſtati of one Legion, to take poſſeſ. 
ſion of an eminence which overlook'd the Samnites, and which they hag 
neglected. He added, I ben you ſee me poſted there, continue your mari, 
witheut fear, through the valley; the enemy will not dare to attack ou 
while they are expoſed to our darts, The Conſul approved of the motion 
Decius was not dilcover'd by the enemy till he had juſt gain'd the emi. 
nence; and then the Samaxites were in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they could come 
to no determination what to do, whether to attack the Conful, or Decius 
In the mean time Cornelius took advantage of their irreſolution, ard 
marched through the valley without moleſtation z and ſoon after the night 


Derius had at firſt expected to be attacked by the enemy on his hill 
d hoped by the advantage of the ground to be able to cope with them. 
hen he found that they neither came to aſſail him, nor yet raiſed any 
rampire between him and them, he aſſembled his foldiers, and exhonted 
them not to follow the enemy's example, but to form ſome deſign with 
expedition, and to execute it with courage: Then while it was yet day- 


diſtinguiſh them to be Officers, he took a view of all the avenues to the 
hill, and placed centinels at them, with orders to return ſilently to the 
main body, at the; ſecond watch of the night. When at that hour all 
his men were reaſſembled, he laid before them the neceſſity of leaving 
the place where they were, and put it to the vote, whether to ſtay for day- 
light, or march off immediately, and force a way through the enemy 
while they were aſleep. The latter being univerſally approved, Decius 
led his troops down from the rock in great ſilence; but when they had 
got half way through the enemy's camp, a Roman ſoldier {truck his foot 
againſt the bucleler of a Samnite, and the noiſe awakening a centinel, he 
gave the alarm in that quarter. The Samnites ran to arms, without 
knowing whether it were Decius with his troops, the Conſul with hi 
army, of ſome Samnite of the camp, who had diſturbed their reſt. 1 
the midſt of this uncertainty, Decius order'd his men to give a great ſhout, 
which ſo encreaſed the conſternation of the Samnites, that they were in 4 
manner frozen with fear, and the Romans eaſily made their eſcape, When 
they were come near the Conſul's camp, Decius commanded them to hal: 
It is not fit, ſaid he, that after ſo glorious an exploit you ſhowid enter li 
camp in filence and darkneſs , reſt yourſelves therefore here till the Ig 
returns. The next morning Decius and his troops marched into ttt 


camp, with the acclamations of the army, who called them 9 Pre 
erveri, 
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75, and gave thanks to the Gods for their happy return. But when V. of N yas.” 


beginning to make the Panegyric of Decius, this brave Tribune adviſed ©* 
him, inſtead of loſing time in Panegyrics, to march away immediately, 
and ſurpriſe the camp of the enemy, who, in all probability, had ſent 
out detachments in queſt of him. This advice was followed ; the Romans 
ſurpriſed the Sammizes ſcatter'd about the hills and woods, and 
them into their camp, where thirty thouſand of them were cut to pieces. 

This ſucceſs added much to the glory of Decius, who was honour'd with 
all the military rewards that were ever given to a Subaltern, Beſide a 
Crown of Gold, he received from the a preſent of an hundred 
Oxen, and a white Bull with gilded horns. As for the ſoldiers of his 
detachment, the Conſul, in recompence of their merit, aſſigned them a 
double quantity of Corn, not only for the preſent, but during life, and 
he gave each of them two Saga. The army likewiſe ſhewed their grati- 
tude to their deliverer, by putting on his head an Obſidional" Crown®, Aul. Gell.B.z. 
And laſtly Ins own detachment ich he had brought ſafely out of the Gr of the 
danger into which he had led them, beftowed a mark of diſtinction om I ives of Illuſt. 
their leader, and crown'd him with a Civic Crown, or a Crown of Oak- Men. 
leaves, which was deem'd the moſt honourable of all rewards. Thus 
adorr'd with three Crowns, be offer'd up his white Bull in facrifice tp 
Mars, and diſtributed his hundred Oxen among the companions of his 
danger and ſharers of his glory. | 

F. III. BUT the campaign was not yet ended. The Somnites having Livy, B. 7. 
recover'd their courage, and raiſed new forces, appeared before lla, ch. 37. 
a town ſituated between Nala and Capua. Valerius march d againſt 1 
and when he came within a {mall diſtance of them, encamp'd his troops 
within as narrow a compaſs as he poflibly could, and by thts he deceiv d 
the enemy ; for they taking a view of his camp, and finding it ſo ſmall, 
imagined the Romans to be but weak in number, and therefore, full of 
confidence, offer'd them battle. Valerius cloſe within his intrench- 
ments, and made ſuch a ſhew of fear, that Samnite ſoldiers were for 
Immediately forcing his lines. However, the officers reſtrained their im- 
petuolity z; and believing that the Romans muſt ſoon want proviſions, 
they judged it a wiſe part to continue quiet in their camp, and watch 
them, not reflecting that the Romans were in a friend's y, whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſupport them. In ſhort, the Samnites as were 


* The Sagum of the Romans was a military ſhew the form of this garment, which the 
habit, open from top to bottom, and uſually Latin authors call Sagum, and Chiamys and 
blend on the-right-ſhoulder with a buckle, Paledamentum. 
or claſp. It was not different in ſhape from ot was cuſtomary among the Reman: for 
the Ch/amys of the Greets, and the Pa/uda- the garriſon of a' beſßeged place to crown the 
nen'um of the Generals. The only difference General who came to its relief, and raiſed 
between them was, that the Pa/udamentum the fiege, with a Chaplet or Garland made 
was made of a richer Ruff, -was generally of of the Grafs growing in the place. It was 
« purple colour, and both longer and fuller called Coruna Olfcdionalis. 
than the Sagaer, The adjoining Plate will | 
| Qqq 2 the 
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Y. of R. 416. the firſt who wanted neceſſaries, and were obliged to ſend out large de- 

Bef-7-C-342. tachments to convoy proviſions to their camp. Valerius obſerving this, 

12s P. ſeized the moment when the greater part of the enemy's troops were 
diſperſed about the country, attacked their camp, forced it, made a great 
laughter there, and then with his cavalry chaſed the ſeveral parties that 
were abroad foraging. In this action the Romans took one hundred and 
ſeventy ſtandards from the enemy. 

Theſe ſucceſſes of Valerius and Cornelius (to whom the Senate decreed 


the honours of the Tx1um PR), made the Republic reſpected abroad; 
the Faliſci enter'd into a treaty of alliance with her, and that whole Lucy. 
mony of Hetruria became Roman, The Latines, who had ſtood neuter to 
ſee the event of the war, commenced hoſtilities againſt the Peligni (a 
Samnite nation) as it were to aſſiſt the Romans; and laſtly, the Cartbaęi- 
nians ſent a compliment of congratulation to the Republic, with a pre. 
ſent of a Gold Crown of twenty five pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinns, 
by way of thankſgiving for her viRories. 
Euſeh. Chron, - By a Cenſus taken this year it appear'd, that the number of Roman: 
able to bear arms amounted to 160,000. 


$. I. C. Marcius Rutilus is elected (the 4th time to the Conſulate, and with 
him Q. Servilius Ahala. The former marches an army into Campania. He 
finds a general depravation of manners in ſome Coborts of Roman ſoldiers, 
who bad been left in Capua all the winter; and diſcovers that they. bad 
plotted to make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. To di- 

appoint ibis ſcheme, he artfully contrives to ſend away the moſt mutineus 
and enterpriſing, without treating them diſgracefully, or letting bis deſign 

' eppear. The ſoldiers at length ſuſpecting it, are alarmed with the appre- 
benſion of punt All the ſoldiers of one Cohort deſert. Theſe having 
poſted themſelves advantageouſly near Anxur, are ſoon joined by great 
numbers of malecontents from the City and the Camp. They . one 
Quinctius, an old ſoldier, whom they find emplo d in buſbandry, to be 
their leader to conduft them to Rome. Valerius Corvus is bereupon named 
Dictator, to march an army againſt the mutineers. He meets them eight 
miles from Rome, comes to a parley with them, and being a man extremely 
beloved by the ſoldiers prevails with them to ſubmit ; yet the Rebels, be- 
fides pardon, obtain ſome conceſſions from the Republic, 


v. of R. 411. F. I. HE Conſuls for the new year were C. Marcius Rutilus, 3 
Bef.7.C. 341 Plebeian (now raiſed to that dignity a fourth time) and 
113 8 9, Servilius Abala, a Patrician. The latter encamped the 
4.35 39,de army allotted him in the neighbourhood of Rome, while 


that City, he perceived a great alteration in thoſe ſoldiers of the _— 
Diſcipline 


* 
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Diſcipline had been neglected; their auſterity of manners was changed Y. of R. 411+ 
into effeminacy, and their ſobriety into intemperance. The charms of Bet Cote 
the climate and the air, which they breathed in idleneſs, had ſo far be- P. 
witched them, that they did not care to hear their own country men- 
tioned ; and the leſs, as at home they were oppreſſed by their credi- 
tors, They had enter'd into a plot among themſelves, to drive the natives 
out of Campania, ſeize it for their own poſſeſſion, and ſettle there. Mar- 
cus was informed of all this; and as he was a man of great experience 
and prudence, he made uſe of the gentleſt methods to induce them to 
drop their deſign. He check'd the ſedition for the preſent, by indulging 
them in the liope that they might put their ſcheme in execution whenever 
they pleaſed : For he cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that they ſhould 
ſpend the following winter in the ſame places. This hope prevailed like- 
wiſe among the other Romans diſperſed up and down in Campania. In the 
mean time he contrived, under various pretences, to ſend away the moſt 
factious, at firſt one by one, and afterwards by whole Coborts ; ae ſo, that 
no ſoldier was diſmiſſed with diſgrace. But at length the Troops ob- 
ſerved the General's conduct, and penetrated into his intentions. They 
preſently imagined, that their companions had been tried and condemn'd 
at Rome, and that they themſelves muſt undergo the ſame fate. In this a 
prehenſion, the firſt expedient that occurr'd to them was deſertion; and the 
ſoldiers of one Cobort were ſo bent upon it, that they ſtrait march'd away 
and poſted themſelves near Anxur in Lautulz, which was the name the 
Romans gave to the narrow paſs there, between the ſea on one fide, and 
high mountains on the other. To theſe deſerters all thoſe whom the 
Cenſul had diſmiſs'd, or who were oppreſs'd by debts, reſorted; and 
new deſertions following cloſe upon the firſt, the malecontents in a little 
time encreaſed to a moderate army. But ſtill they were at a loſs for a 
leader, To ſupply this want, they ſurpriſed by night in his bed one 
T. Quinctius (an eminent ſoldier, who had retired from publick life to his 
farm) and forced him to go along with them, and lead them as their 
General to Reme. : | 
The City was fo terrified at the approach of theſe Mutineers, that the 
Republic had recourſe to her uſual remedy in great emergencies z the 
Confuls named a Dictater. Valerius Corvus was the man pitch'd upon, Fag. Capir. 
and he at the head of an army met the Rebels eight miles from Rome, Liv, B. 3. 
in the Appian Way. The Difator had always diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a _ 1 
tender love for his ſoldiers; and theſe very mutineers were a part of the 3 p 
victorious army which he had commanded the laſt year. He endeavour 
ed therefore to bring them back to their duty by gentle methods; and, 
advancing into the middle ſpace between the two armies, expoſtulated with 
them in the ſofteſt terms on their ſtrange and unaccountable behaviour, ſo 
contrary not only to the tender regard they owed their country, but even 
to the grateful returns which he himſelf might have expected from them, 
conſidering how zealous he had ever been for their intereſts, and with 
what condeſcenſion and kindneſs he had always treated them in the higheſt 


482 

Y. CE. 411. ſtations to which he had been promoted, as well as in his private caps. 

Thee” bon þ He told them, that his prayer to the Gods before he left Rome 
B 


113 
Livy, B. 7 
Levy, B. 7. 
ch. 41, 42. 
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not been to conquer chem in battle, but to reconcile them to their 


country; and that he was ſo far from deſiring to reduce them by force of 


arms, chat if they reſolved to fight, they muſt be the firſt to ſound the 

for the charge, and muſt begin the attack too, before he would 
draw his fword agamſt them. Then addreſſing himſelf to Byinfin;, 
« Whether it be N by force, T. QUincT1vs, that you 
« are engaged on that fide, you will do well, in caſe of a battle, to 


« retire into the hindmoſt ranks; for it will be leſs diſhonourable for you 


« to turn your back and fly before your fellow-citizens, than to fight 
« againſt your country. But if it be only in order to peace and reconci. 
* lation that you appear at the head of your party, you may confi 

& with your honoor and duty continue there to be their interpreter. $ 

& then, make your demands, aſk any conditions that are reaſonable, and 
« they ſhall be granted. Nay, it will be better to grant you even unrez- 
*« ſonable terms, than that we ſhould begin a cteftable Civil War, and 
« Romans imbrue their hands in Roman blood.“ 

Vulrrims had no fooner ended, than Qxinctius turning to the rebels, told 
them with tears in his eyes, that he could be of no ſervice to their cauſe, 
unleſs in obtaĩring for them an advartagedus peace; and he adviſed them 
to put themſelves entirely into the hands of the Ditator, who had a fi- 
therly affection for them, and leave it to him to manage their intereſts at 
Rome. This motion was followed by a ſhout of ion; and then 
the DiFator having given the Mutineers hopes of all reaſonable conceſ- 
ſions, return'd to ity, and obtain d from the Senate an Act of Grace, 
which was afterwards confirm'd by the People in Comitia. And in the 
fame affembly, and at the requeſt of the Rebels, were paffed ſome new 
Military Laws, which revenge alone inſpired them to demand. Particu- 
larly they infiſted, that the pay of the Cavalry ſhould be reduced; and 
this becauſe not one ſingle man of that had joined them in their revolt. 
Some authors ſay, that at this time all Uſury was aboliſh'd in Rome, by a 
Law made at the motion of Genucins, a Tribune of the People ;, and that 
the Commons paſgd likewiſe theſe other Laws; That no man ſhould 
have the fame office twice within ten years, or poſſeſs two different offices 
in the ſame year; and, that the two Conſuls might be both choſen out of 
the Plebeians. Tf thefe articles were obtained at this time, it is evident 
that the Rebel Army muſt have been exceedingly formidable. Livy tells 
us, that the hiſtorians. differ in moſt of the circumſtances of this event. 


CHAP © 


$.1. The Romans by the/e. cundęſcenſians to the Rebels loſe credit among ther 
negbbours. Privernum revolts, but is quickly reduced by C. Plautius 
Hypſzus (now the ad time Conſul.) His 2 L. Emilius /ays * 
I 
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the country of the Samnites, who thereupon ſue for peace, and an alliance 
with Rome. Theſe being obtained, they turn their arms once mare againſt 
the Sidicini, who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, even upon 
the terms of being fubjze# to the Republic, give themſelves to the Latines, 
already in arms, to recover their independence. The'Campanians fol- 
low the example of the Sidicini An army formed of theſe three nations 
enter Samnium, hut foou retire. The Samnites ſend an embaſſy to the 
Republic, to complain of ber ſuffering the Latines and Campanians to 
commit hoſtilities in Samnium. They receive an anſwer unjatrsfaftory to 
them, offenſive to the Campanians, and which, ſeeming to betray a ſenſe of 
weakneſs in the Romans, elates the ſpirits of the Latines. Manlius Tor- 
quatus is promoted (a 3d time) to the Conſulate, with P. Decius Mus. 
(Alexander King of Epirus, uncle of Alexander tbe Great, comes into 
Italy on the invitation of the Tarentines, to make war with tbe Brut- 
tians, and concludes an alliance of friendſhip with Rome.) F. III. The 
Romans fummon ten of the Latine Chiefs to appear at Rome, and gi 

account of their preparations for war. Latine Council fend L. Annius 
with nine more to Rome, to demand, as the condition of renewing the 
alliance bettueen the two nations, that one of the Conſuls and half of the 
Senate of Rome be for the future choſen out of the LaTines. This 
demand is rejected with indignation, and tuar is declared. F. IV. Man- 
lius and Decius having marched two armies into the field, and encamped 
near the enemy, dream both of them the ſame dream concerning the event 
of the war. F. V. The Conſud Manlius cauſes bis own fon to be beheaded, 
for having fought in ſingle combat with one of the enemies officers, tho' be 
proved victorious; becauſe be bad fought without leave from bis General. 
F. VI. The Romans come to à battle with the Latines. The wing where 
the Conſul Decius commands beginning to loſe ground, he, to recover the 
day 40 bis party, and purſuant to the interpretation which bad been given 
of bis dream, devotes himfelf to death, ruſhing alone into the thickeſt 4 
the enemy, His troops getting freſh courage and firength from ſuperſtt- 
tion, and Manlius canducting the battle with great ſtill, the Latines are 
totally routed, and fly to Minturnz. Manlius gives them à ſerond over- 
throw, after which both they and the Campanians ſubmit, and are moſt 


Q. Publilius aud T. Emilius ſome of the Latines rebel, and form two 
armies, Publilius facceeding in an expedition againſt one of them, is de- 
creed a Triumph. AEmilius not having equal ſucceſs againſt the other; 
is reſuſed that honour. Hereupon be inveighs again the Senate, and 
incites the People to ſedition ; and becauſe the Senate, to prevent diſtur- 
bances, order bim to name a Dictator, be in revenge nominates io that 
Genity bis Plebeian Collegue. The Diftator, during his <obole admini- 
tration, imploys his power and influence for the advantage of the Plebeians, 
and obtains ſome laws in their favour. The Senate to pique Emilius, ten- 
der of bis honour, enable the next year”s Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus and 
C. Mænius, 10 finiſh with glory the 936 
4 , 


of them diſpoſſeſs'd of their lands. F. VII. In the following Conſulate of 
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F. VIII. The Romans determine the fate of the ſeveral conquered Cilics, 
The Latines, from being Allies, are made Subjects of Rome. 


Livy 7 6.1 T Us was tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in Rome z but the con- 
«42. 


de ſcenſions ſhewn to rebels, and the war in which the Re. 
r was engaged with the Samnites, occaſioned ſome of 
r neighbours to quit her alliance. The Privernates, in 
v. of R. 412. the following Conſulſbip of C. Plautius Hypſæus and L. Aimilius Mamer. 
Be. J. C. 340. cinus, were the firſt who by their revolt made it appear that the dread ot 
21 32 her power was diminiſhed, However, theſe enemies were eaſily ſubdued 
Livy, B.g. by the troops which Plautius march'd againſt them. He took Privernun, 
ch. 1. and placed a ftrong garriſon in it. On the other hand, Amiltus ſpread 
terror in the provinces of the Samnites, who were ſo weaken'd by their 
former loſſes, that they ſuffer'd their lands to be laid waſte without op- 
ition, and at length ſued to the Conſul for a peace. He referr'd their 
Berus to the Senate, of whom they demanded two things; to be ad. 
mitted into the favour and alliance of the Republic, and to be allowed 
to make war on the Sidicini. Both theſe requeſts were granted, on the 
Samnites giving the Roman troops a year's pay, and furniſhing them with 

three months proviſions. 

A peace being thus ſettled with the Romans, the Samnites turned their 
arms againſt the Sidicini ; and theſe in their diſtreſs had recourſe to the 
Republic for protection, offering to make the ſame ſurrender of them- 
ſelves, their country and their liberty, as the People of Campania had 
done before : but the Conſcript Fathers refuſed the donation, as made too 
late, and only when extream neceſſity forced them to it; upon which 
they immediately gave themſelves to the Latines, who of their own ac- 
cord had already taken up arms. Nor did the Campanians forbear to 
tollow the example of the Latines, ſo much ſtronger an impreſſion had the 
injuries done them by the Samnites made on their minds, than the benefits 
received from the Romans, 

A conſiderable army formed out of theſe three nations, and under the 
conduct of a Latine General, enter'd the territory of Samnium, laying 
waſte all before them; but not being able to bring the Samnites to a battle, 
ſoon retired out of their country. | 

§. II. THE retreat of the enemy gave the Samnites an opportunity of 
ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome, who when admitted by the Senate to an 
audience, complained of their hard fortune, in that they ſuffer'd no |els 
ſince their alliance with the Romans, than they had done when 05 enmity 
with them; and humbly pray'd, that the Romans would be ſatisfied with 
having ſnatched out of their hands a certain victory over the Campanien: 
and Sidicini, and not ſuffer them alſo to be ſubdued by thoſe the moſt 
baſe and cowardly People of all Italy. If the Latines and Campanians, 
added the Deputies, are ſubject to you, why don't you forbid them to enter 
our country in a hoſtile manner? If they are rebels, «why don't you chaſti' 
them? Theſe queſtions puzzled the Senators, unwilling to own you 

2 | wei ' 
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weakneſs, and that they had no longer power over the Latines, and fear- V. of R. 412. 
ing at the ſame time to alienate them entirely by a new provocation, Bef. J. C. 340. 
The Conſul Plautiuſ therefore in the name of the Senate gave this cautious ''+ Condul-p. 
anſwer : The Campanians are our ſubjects, and we will therefore force them 

to deſiſt from troubling you : But as for the Latines, our Treaty of Alliance 

with them does not oblige them not to enter into any war without our conſent 

and therefore we can promiſe _ relation to them: An anſwer 

which as it left the Samnites in a melancholy uncertainty with relation to 

the intentions of the gay x ſo it provoked the Campanians by the im- 

perious ſtyle of it 3 and as for the Latines, they grew ſo proud upon it, 

as to imagine they could now demand nothing which the Romans would 

dare to refuſe them. Under colour of preparing to on the war 

with the Sammites, they convened frequent aſſemblies of their Chiefs, 

where they formed deſigns againſt Rome, in all which the Campanians 

took part. But tho? they endeavoured to keep their conſultations as ſecret 

as poſſible, the Senate were fully informed of what was doing; and be- 

cauſe the impending war ſeemed like to be a long one, the Fathers obli- 

ged the preſent Conſuls to abdicate, reſolving to bring on the election of 

new ones before the uſual time. But ſome religious ſcruples, concerning 

the holding the Comitia by Conſuls depoſed beſore the expiration of their 

year, being thrown in the way, the Government was firſt reduced to an 
Inter-regnum, and then the Centuries choſe T. Manlius * Torquatus and J. of R. 413; 
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Decius Mus to be Conſuls for the next year. way C. 39- 
At this time Alexander, King of Epirus, and brother to Olympias, the 25 9 5 


mother of Alexander the Great, came into Italy, being invited thither by Liv, B. 8. 
the Tarentines to aſſiſt them againſt the Bruitians. He had hoped to find ch. z. 
25 plentiful a harveſt of glory in Sicily, Ray and Africa, as his nephew 
had reaped in Perſia and the reſt of Aia. But his ſucceſs was not equal 
to his expectations“; for tho* he gained ſome light victories over the 
Lucanians and Bruttians at his firſt _— he was forced to ſeek the 
friendſhip of the more powerful nations of Haly, and particularly of the 
Romans, who readily made an alliance of friendſhip with him, it being of 
more importance to them to ſuppreſs the revolt of the Latines, than to 
protect the Bruttians from the Greeks. | 

$. III. AND the firſt ſtep the Conſuls took in order thereto, was, to 
cite ten of the chief leaders of the Latines to appear at Rome, and give 
an account of the preparations they were making againſt the Samnites. 
The Latines had c — themſelves two Prætors, or Preſidents of their 
great Council (who were likewiſe to be the managers of the war) L. Annius 
and L. Numicins, the one a native of Set:a, the other of Circeii, two Ro- 
n colonies. Theſe men being eſpecially ſummoned by name, aſſembled 
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te Council, acquainted them with the ſummons, pointed out the heads 
, alas Gellius (B. 17. ch. 21.) tells us, Men whereas the provinces which his ne- 
i that this Prince uſed to * that the country Fw Alexander ent to ſubdue were inha- 
b vx propoſed to conquer was a country of bited by Wemen only. 
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which they preſumed their examination would turn, and afked wha 


Ref. F-C-339: anſwer they ſhould make to the Roman Senate. The members of the 
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Livy, B. 8. 
ch. 6. 


Diet were divided in their opinion; upon which Annius in a long ha- 
rangue laid before them their on ſtrength and flouriſhing condition; the 
credit they had with their neighbours, ſo as to be able to engage even 
the Roman colonies in their cauſe ; the preſent weakneſs of the Republic, 
ſufficiently diſcover'd in the anſwer given by the Senate to the Samni: 
Deputies z/ and in concluſion exhorted the aſſembly to ſhake off all depen. 
dance upon Rome, and even to refuſe an alliance with her, unleſs ſhe 
would conſent that one of her Conſils, and the half of her Senate ſhould 
for the future be choſen out of the Latines : And he offer'd to go in per. 
ſon to Rome, and make this demand in the preſence of the Senate and 
People, and even of Jupiter Capitolinus himſelf. 

This motion being univerſally applauded, Annius with nine more 
Envoys appear*d ſoon after in preſence of the Conſcript Fathers aſſembled 
in the Capitol. The Conſul Manlius ſpoke firſt, and in the name of the 
Senate forbad the Latines to make war againſt the Samnites. To this 
Annius, more like a conqueror who had taken the Capitol by force of 
arms, than an Ambaſſador protected by the law of nations, anſwer'd, 
That the Romans bad choſen an ill time to give their orders in ſuch an 
arbitrary manner, when the Latines were in nothing inferior to them. That 
in a union between two nations, where the ſtrength on both ſides was equal, 
the authority likewiſe ſhould be equally ſhared ; and then he made the de. 
mand before mentioned: which fo highly provoked the Conſul, a man no 
leſs haughty and paſſionate than the Latine Pretor, that not being able to 
contain his anger, he loudly declared, That if the Conſcript Fathers fyould 
ever fall into ſuch a madneſs, as to receive the law from a Citizen of Setia, 
be would himſelf enter the Senate-houſe ſword in hand, and kill every Latine 
he ſhould find there. Then turning to the ſtatue of Jupiter, he invoked 
the God to be witneſs of the pride and ingratitude of the Latines. The 
reſt of the Senators joined their exclamations full of diſdain to thoſe of 
the Conſul ; while Annius, as ſome ſay, in return to their repeated invo- 
cations of the Gods, who had been witneſſes of the leagues and treaties 
between the Republick and the Latines, raiſed his voice, and ſcoffed at 
the Roman Fupiter. Certain it is, that he left the Senate-houſe in a rage, 
and retired with ſuch precipitation, that ſtumbling at the threſhold of the 
door he fell from the top of the ſteps to the bottom, and for ſome time 
lay ſenſeleſs. Manlius coming out of the aſſembly to diſmiſs the Ambal- 
ſadors, and ſeeing Annins lying ſtretched on the ground, cried out, Happ 
omen for the war we are going to begin! Can wwe any longer doubt whelber 
there be a God that governs the world? or whether we have reaſon to dei. 
cate this Temple to Jupiter? Why do wwe delay one moment to take arm, 
after ſo happy an Augury, ſo plain a declaration of the will of the Gods? 

will hereafter lay the Latine Troops as low, as you ſee here one of ther 
Commanders. Theſe words were highly applauded by the People, in 
whom they raiſed ſuch a ſpirit, that the care of the Magiſtrates, _ 
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than any regard to the law of Nations, preſerved the Ambaſſadors from V. of R. 413. 


being inſulted at their departure. Inſtantly the Senate paſs'd a decree for 5&7-©-339- 
4 war with the Latines, which the People ratified in their Comitia, Then 


the two Conſuls raiſed two armies, 8 entirely of Romans z becauſe 
they were now going to engage with their old allies, and their uſual com- 
panions in victory. | | 

$. IV. ManLivs and Dtcivs march'd into Campania, and encamp'd 
near the enemy at the foot of mount Yeſuvius. The night before the 
battle, which ſoon followed, they are faid to have both dreamt the ſame 
dream. A man of a gigantic ſtature and majeſtic look appeared to them, 
and told them, That the victory was decreed to that army of the two, whoſe 
General ſhould devote himſelf to the Dii Manes. As ſoon as it was day 
the Generals communicated their dreams to each other z and the Aruſpices 
being conſulted, pretended to make ſuch diſcoveries in the entraik of tho 
victims, as confirmed the dreams, Upon this it was agreed in a council 
of war, that Manlius ſhould command the right wing, and Decius the 
left ; and that he whoſe troops ſhould firſt give 8 ſhould ruſh into the 
midſt of the enemy's battalions, and devote himſelf to certain death to 
fave his country. 

$. V. IN the ſame council of war it was determin'd, that the ancient 
ſtrict diſcipline ſhould be obſerved, and that no officer or ſoldier ſhould 
dare to fight with the enemy out of his rank; and this was proclaimed 
through all the camp; a precaution extreamly neceſſary at this time, 
when the Romans were at war with the Latines, with whom they were 
2 acquainted (having often ſerved together) who ſpoke the ſame 

nguage, were arm'd after the ſame manner, and obſerv*d the fame way 
of tighting, and of marſhalling their troops. It happened ſoon after, 
that young Manlius, the ConſuPs ſon, being at the head of a detachment 
of horſe, met an advanced ſquadron of the enemy, whoſe Commander 
knowing him, challenged him to fingle combat. Manlius, piqued in 
point of honour, and forgetting the late order of the Generals, accepted 
the challenge, kill'd his adverfary, ſtript him of his armour, and, loaded 
with the porous ſpoils, came ſtrait to his father's tent. Father, faid he, 
T have followed your example, and proved my ſelf your ſon: I was challenged, 
like you, by an enemy to ſingle combat; f hows fois him, and I here la 
bis ſpoils at your feet. The Conſul hearing theſe words, turned his bac 
upon his ſon, ordered the troops to be aff-mbled, and then in their pre- 


ſence made him this reply: Since you, Titus Manlius, in contempt of the Liep, B. 8. 


Conſular Dignity and the Authority of 4 Father, and in contradiction to my 
expreſs orders have been ſo raſh as to leave your rank to fight the enemy; 
ſince you have deſtroyed, as far as in you lay, that Military Diſcipline which 
bas been hitherto the ſupport of the Roman People, and reduced me to the 
bard neceſſity of forgetting my ſelf and mine, or the regard I owe to the 
publick intereſt, Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſoment of your fault ; we muſt 
expiate it ourſelves. A ſud example ſhall wwe be, but a wholſom one to the 


yuth of the Roman Soldiery. As for me, both the innate affetton of a 
Rrr 2 Father 


P- 
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V. of R. 443. Father for a Son, and that ſpecimen which thou, deceived by a vain ap- 
Bef. J. C 723 pearance of honour, haſt given of thy valour, move me exceedingly : But ſincs 


115 Con 


Farr, B. 4. 
de Ling. Lat. 


P. either the Conſular Authority muſt be eſtabliſhed by thy death, or quite di. 


ftroyed by thy impunity, I cannot - think, if there be any of the Manlian Bld 

in thee, thou wilt be backward to repair the breach thou haſt made in th, 
Military Diſcipline, by undergoing the puniſhment due to thy offence, This 
ſaid, he order'd?* the Liors to tie him to a ſtake and ſtrike off his head. 
All preſent were ſtunn'd at the cruel ſentence, as if it had been pronounced 
againſt themſelves ; and if they continued quiet, it was more out of fear 
than modeſty. But no ſooner was the young man beheaded, and his blood 
ſeen to guſh out, than they recover'd themſelves, and vented their anger 
in imprecations and invectives againſt their General. They cover'd the 
body of the young man with the ipoils of the enemy he had vanquiſhed, 
and expreſs'd their affection by the moſt pompous obſequies they could 
perform for him in the field. This ſeverity of Manlius however made his 
army wonderfully tractable for the future, and ſtrictly obſervant of diſci- 
pline, which proved of great moment in the general engagement with the 
_ few days after, 

$. VI. THE Romans on a day of battle drew up their ſoldiers in 
three lines, diſtinguiſh'd by the names of the HasTa T1, the PIN IIS, 
and the TRIARII. | 

The HasTa T1, who compoſed the firſt line, had their name from the 
javelins called Haſte which they bore. 

The PRINCI ES, who made the ſecond line, were ſo call'd becaule 
originally they were placed in the front of the battle, and began the at- 
tack ; and in thoſe times they were generally the richeſt and the nobleſt 
of the Roman youth. They fought with ſwords. 

The TRIARII were ſo named becauſe they made the Third line. They 
were commonly veterans, or hardy old ſoldiers, the main ſtrength and 
hopes of their party. They bore the javelin called Pilum, whence they 

the name of Pilani Milites ; and for the ſame reaſon the ſoldiers of 


the two lines before them had that of Antepilani *, 


b According to Zonaras, B. 7. Manlius portion, but the Tx1an11 never exceeded 
firſt crowned his ſon as a Victor. 600. 
© Mr. Kennet thinks it probable, that this The VeLiTzs were commonly young men 
was before the inſtitution of the — of mean condition; they had their name « 
4 How differently ſoever the Haflati, Prin- Yolando, or à Velocitate, from their ſwiftne(s 
cipes, and Triarii might be arm'd in theſe or expedition. They hover'd in looſe order 
times, = afterwards bore much the ſame before the army. Their arms were 
arms; therefore Pohbius has not divided The Spaniſh Sword, which the Roman! 
them in his deſcription, but ſpeaks of them thought of the beſt ſhape” and temper, and 
all together. fitteſt for execution, being ſomething like the 
In Polybius's time, a Legion of 4000 men Turkiſs Scymitar, but more ſharp at the 
had 600 Triarii, 1200 Principes, and as many int. The ſoldiers wore it on their right 
Haſtati ; the reſt were VeLiTEs., If the kde. 
Legion r to be more numerous, each = Haſte, or light and ſlender javelins. Each 
of the three laſt corps was increaſed in pro- man had ſeven. 
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iginally each of theſe three lines was entire, there were no breaks or V. of R. 413- 


intervals between the Manipuli or companies that compoſed. it nor were 15 F.C, 5 5. 


 Porma, a kind of round buckler 3 foot in C. Alaris, in the Cimbrian war contrived Pla in Mar. 


diameter, of wood cover'd with leather. 

' Galerw, a light caſque for their head, ge- 

rerally made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt. 
The arms of the HasTaTi, Pzxixciyes, 

and Tx IAR U (beide the ſword men- 

tioned) were the Scutum, the Pilum, Ga- 


parts being joined together with | 
of iron, and the whole cover d with a 
hide. An iron went about it without 
to keep off blows, and another within to 
hinder it from taking any damage by lying 
on the ground. In the middle was an iron 
Boſs or ws JG 
glance off ſtones darts, and ſometimes to 
= goes upon the enemy, and drive all 
re 


out, very ſerviceable to 
Mail, 


theſe Pila after a new faſhion ; For before 
where the wood was join'd to the iron, it was 
made faſt with two iron pins; now Marius 
let one of them alone as it was, and pulling 
out the other, put a weak wooden peg in its 
ce; contriving it ſo, that when twas ſtuck 
in the enemies ſhield, it ſhould not ſtand out- 
right as formerly ; but the wooden peg break- 
ing, the iron ſhould bend, and fo the javelin 
ſticking faſt by its crooked point, ſhould 
weigh down the ſhield. 
Galea was a Head- or Morrion, 


Aer commonly of 


7. 
The Lorica was a Bri ine, or Coat of 
erally made of leather, and work'd 
over with little hooks of iron, and ſometimes 


them. They are to — — adorn d with ſmall /ca/es of thin gold: as we 
— 1 which were — —— find in Virgil: = r 
ing more y to na- Loricam con ſertam hamics. « iii. 467. 

tions, tho' for — little time uſed the And, 467 
Romans, The Scuta themſelves were of two Nec duplici ſquamd lorica fidelis & aur. 
kinds ; the Owva/a and the Imbricata; the En. ix. 507. 


former is a plain oval figure, the other ob- 
long, and bending inward like half a cylin- 
der. Pahbius makes the Scuta four foot long, 
and Plutarch * calls them e, reaching 
dun to the Feet. And tis very that 
they cover'd almoſt the whole body, fince in 
Livy t we meet with ſoldiers who ſtood on the 
„ ſometimes fleeping with their head 
id on their ſhield, having fix'd the other 
part of it on the earth. 
| The Pilum was à miſſive weapon 
in a 


round, com of a piece of wood about 
three cubits long, .and a flip of iron of the 
lame length, hooked and jagged at the end. 
They took abundance of care in joining the 
two parts together, and did it fo artificially, 
that *rwould ſooner break in the iron itſelf 
than in the joint, Every man had two of 
= Pila; and this number the Poets al- 
to: 
Bina manu late criſpans haſpilia ferro. 
VII. . i. 317. 
Que duo ſola manu geftans acclivia monti 
Fixerat, intorquet jaculg —— 
Srarius Web. 2. 
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Sometimes the Lorice were a ſort of Linen 
Caſſocks, ſuch as Szetonius attributes to Ga/ba, 
and like that of Alexander in Plutarch; or 
thoſe of the Spanib troops deſcribed by Pe- 
bins in his account of the battle of Came. 

The ſoldiers, who were rated under 
a thouſand Drachms, inſtead of this Brigan- 
dine, wore a Pectorali or breaſt-plate of thin 
braſs about twelve fingers ſquare ; and this, 
with what have been already deſcribed, ren- 
der'd them —— armed ; unleſs we add 
the Ocree, or Greaves, which they wore on 
their legs ; which perhaps they borrowed (as 


many other cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well 


known by the title of —ivzmwidt Axe 
In the elder times of the Romans, their 
horſe uſed only a round ſhield, with a hel- 
met on their head, and a couple of javelins 
in their _ part of their body being” 
left without ce. But as ſoon as they 
found the t inconveniencies to which 
they were hereby expoſed, they began to 
arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or 
much like their own Foot, only their ſhield 
was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, and their 
launce or javelin thicker, with ſpikes at each 
end, that if one miſcarried, the other 17 
be ſerviceable. Kenn. Antiq. P. II. B. IV. 
Ch. IX. 
there 


— 
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Y. of R. 413. there any void ſpaces leſt between the lines, fo that the whole body 
Bef JC. 339. Infantry was clofe and compact, like the Macedonian Phalanx. 

"I P- But at the time of this war of the Romans with the Latines, the meth 
of marſhalling the troops was different. | 
2 e, Between the firſt and ſecond lines was a ſpace of fiſty foot; and 

Mil. Rom. TR1ARis were drawn up at the diſtance of an hundred foot. behind 
B. 4. c. 1. PrxINCIPES. ö 1 
And as ſpaces were left between the lines, fo likewiſe between 
Man1euLi, or companies of each line. But theſe openings were not 
diſpoſed, as to yield a direct paſſage to the enemy from the front of 
army to the rear. The Manipuli of the ſecond line ſtood behind 
openings of the firft, and the Manipnli of the third behind thoſe of 7 
ſecond, ſo that the order of the whole reſembled that of a NMincunx. 

When the HasTaTi happened to be overpower'd, they retired fak 
toward the PRIN I ESõ, fell into the intervals of their ranks, and rage 
with them renewed the fight. But if the PRTNe INES and the HAsTH 
thus joined were too weak to ſuſtain the fury of the battle, they all 
back into the wider intervals of the Tx1an11z and then all together 
ing united into a firm maſs, they made another effort much more img 
tuous than any before: If this affault proved ineffectual, the day watt 
tirely loſt as to the Foot, there being no farther referves*. 

Livy ſpeaks of the Rox ARII and the Acekxst, as two corps of tras 
that were a kind of ſupernumeraries to the Tx1ianzi, but not fold 
equal to them for ſtrength or courage. 

In the middle of the ſpace between the Pxrxcrees and the TRA 
where ſtood the Roman es, the Conſuls and Lieutenant Generals tac 
their poſts. Behind the Generals, the TRIANTI (while the Haſtati'a 
Principe were fighting) kept firm with their right knees on the groun 
their great bucklers on their ſhoulders, and reſting themſelves on the 
ſpears, which, pointing upwards, form'd a kind of Paliſade before th 

As for the Roman Cavalry, they were always at the two com 
of the army, like wings on a body, and fought ſometimes on ſoot 
fometimes on horſeback, like our Dragoons. At this time they were 


Tho Li ks on this occaſion of of theſe openings in the lines, has bert 
8 the firſt line koned alrzoft the whole art axd felt 
a 


nipuli diflantes inter ſ6 madicum ſpatium] Roman diſcipline, and it was almoſt imp 
ere appears no reaſon for them, unleſs we ble it ſhould prove unſucceſsful, if du 
are to ſuppoſe that certain light-arm'd ſoldi- ſerved : For fortune, in every engages 
ers, of whom he tells us every Manipu/as of mult have failed them three ſeveral ties 
the firſt line had twenty, advanced before the fore they could be routed ; and the eng 
line to ſkirmiſh (as the Yelites afterwards uſed muſt have had the ſtrength and reſolunal 
to do) and that thoſe openings were left for overcome them in three ſeveral encouns 
them to retire into, after they had made that for the deciſion of one battle; whereas 
charge in their looſe manner. He ſays, they other nations, and even the Grecian N 
bore a javelin to fight with in cloſe combat, ſelves, drawing up their whole ar] 
and ſeveral of a lighter ſort to dart againſt the were in one font truſted themſelves 
enemy at a diſtance. their fortunes to the ſucceſs of a ſingle c 
F be ſtratagem of rallying thus by means Kenne?'s Antiq. Part II. Book IV. Ch. X. 
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merous in the Roman army, there being but 300 to a 


xd 1200 Horle. hag th te rt 
The Latine troops bei rawn up in me manner wit 
mans, it was probable ha, the ſeveral Officers of the two armies would 
keounter each other; and Livy tells us, that the Romans not being men 
© much bodily ſtrength as the Latines, the Centurions of the Roman 
zions obtain'd leave of the Conſuls to have each of them a Sub- centurion 
defend and aſſiſt him. | 
The Confuls Manlias and Derius, before they drew their out of 
ke camp, offer'd facrifice to the Gods. The Harvſpex is faid to have 
ed to Decius the liver of his victim wounded in the inner fide (a bad 
den for him) but to have declared, that the ſacrifice was in all othet 
jefts acceptable to the Gods; and that as to Marlins, the ſigns were 
Was favourable as could be wift'd. Decius anfwer'd, that he was well 
tified, provided his Collegue had ſucceſs. 
WHEN the day of battle came, Manlius commanded the right wing, 
eins the left. It was fought on both fides at firſt with equa frength 
courage; but at length the Roman Haſtati of the left wing were forced 
re ground, and retire into the intervals of the Principes. This diſ- 
Vantage put Decius in mind of his agreement with his Coll on 
cafion of their dreams. He call*d out therefore to Valerius the Pontifex 
faximus, to perform on him the ceremony of Conſecration, in order to 
$ Devotement to death to fave his Legions. Valerius commanded him 
put on his Purple Robe (or Pretexta) cover his head, put forth his 
under his robe to his chin, and then ſtanding with both his feet 
his javelin repeat after him the following words: O Jann, Fu- 
per, Father Mars, Quirinus, Bellona; O ye Lares, ye“ Novenjiles, 


ye Gods of Hell, I honour you, invoke you, and humbly intreat you 
to proſper the arms of the Roman * and to ſtrike their enemies 
with terror, affright, and death; and I do for the ſafety of the Roman 
People and their Legions devote my ſelf, and with my ſelf, the Legions 


of the Earth. 

Decius having made this prayer, order'd his Lifors to 0 in all haſte, 
I tell his Collegue Manlius, that he had devoted himſelf for the ſafety of 
Roman army. Then tucking up his robe, and girding it about him, 
mounted his horſe and rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the enemies 
talions. Livy ſays, that at firſt they were terrified at the ſight of him, 
d ſeemed as if they were planet-ſtruck ; and that he was no ſooner fallen 
the ground with numberleſs wounds, than the Latine Cohorts all around 


Nine Deities, according to Varro, brought tune, Chance, Health. Some take them to be 
Reme by the Sabines ; viz. Lara, Veſta, the nine Muſes. 
, Feronia, Concord, Good Faith, Fer- hi 
im 


and Auxiliaries of our enemies, to the Infernal Gods and the Goddeſs - 


5 
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wt. The forces of the preſent Conſuls conſiſted of four ſuch Legions 0 


. 


ye Deified“ Heroes, ye Gods who have power over us and our enemies, * Indigeter. 
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The Roman Hrs rox. Book III 


413. him diſperſed themſelves and fled, As for the Haſtati and Principe of 
:-: 339: the Roman left wing, they now renewed the charge with more reſoluti 


P than ever; and they were ſtrengthened by the Rorarii, who came and 
Joined them in the attack. The Triarii ſtill waited with their right knee: 
on the ground, till the ſign ſhould be made for them to riſe. 

When the news was brought to Manlins of his Collegue's death, he ſhed 
ſome tears, giving him the praiſes he deferv'd. And now as the Latin 
had the advantage in ſeveral parts of the battle, he doubted a whil: 
whether he ſh order the Triari to riſe ; but judging it better to re. 
ſerve them to the laſt extremity, he commanded the Accenſ from the 
rear of all to advance to the aſſiſtance of the Haſtati and Principes. The 
Latines taking thoſe freſh troops to be the Roman Triarii, inſtantly or. 
der'd their own Triars# to the charge, and this proved the loſs of the 
battle to the Latines : For when they had wearied themſelves, and broker 
or blunted their weapons in repulſing the Romans once more, and whey, 
after they had repulſed what fancied to be the laſt reſerve of their 
enemies, they thought themſelves ſure of the victory, the Roman Triari 
by order of Manlius appeared on a ſudden, as if they had ſtarted out cf 
the ground. Their arms were ſhining and their ſtrength entire, Having 
received the Haſtati and 22 into the intervals of their ranks, 
firſt gave a ſhout, that diſmayed the enemy, and then fell upon them he 
ſuch fury, and made fo terrible a ſlaughter, that ſcarce a fourth part of 
the Latine army remained alive. 

' The Samnites, for whoſe ſake this battle was fought, continued all the 
time at a diſtance, but within ſight, drawn up in Battalia at the foot of 
mount Yeſirvius, and only ſerved to keep the Latines a little in fear. The 
chief honour of the victory undoubtedly belonged to Manlius, both La. 
tines and Romans agreeing afterwards in this, that the former would have 
conquered had Manlius been their General. 

hoſe of the Latines who eſcaped the laughter fled in diſorder to Min. 
turnæ, a little above the mouth of the Liris, where Numicius their General 
exhorted and encouraged them to try the fortune of arms once more with 
the Romans; and his motion was approved. In order to get an aug- 
mentation of his troops, he artfully cauſed letters to be ſpread about in 
Latium and the country of the Volſci, repreſenting the flight of the Labin 
as only an honourable retreat, and by this means he drew many to his 
camp, who had not aſſiſted at the late action; and having thus haſtily 
formed a new army, he marched immediately away, taking the road to 


> Cicero (B. 3. de Nat. Deor.) derides that who, when their troops were diſheartened and 
rſlitĩous credulity, which aſcribed ſuch broken, threw themſelves into the midſt ct 
wonderful effe&ts to theſe Devotements, He the enemy's battalions, in order to engage 
could not conceive how men of ſenſe could their ſoldiers to follow them. 
form to themſelves any ſuch beings as miſ- # Father Rouille on this occaſion ſperks &f 
chievous Gods, who- thirſted after human the Fccenf,, as light-arm'd ſoldiers, who fought 


blood. So that he looked on theſe voluntary with ſlings ; but if ſo, how could the Latin 
Devotements as no more at bottom than heroic miſtake them for the Roman Triarii ? 
acts of valour, or the laſt eſforts of Generals, 
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Capua. Manlins, informed of the enemy's motions, met them in their V. of R. 413. 
march, gave them another overthrow, and then enter'd Latium to lay e F-C33 4 
waſte. Ne met with no reſiſtance ; the Latine towns ſurrender'd at dif-'*3 
cretion, as did Privernum in the territory of the Volſci. Campania was 
likewiſe totally brought into ſubjection to its former maſters. | The 
Conſul diſpoſſeſſed the Campanians, Latines, and Privernates of their 
eſtates, and diſtributed them. among the Commons of Rome. However, 
the Latines and Campamians were not all deprived-of their eſtates without 
diſtinction. The Laurentini in Latium, and the Campanian Knights to 
the number of ſixteen hundred, had not been concerned in the revolt ; 
and they were therefore continued in their poſſeſſions and privileges; nay, 
the latter were made Citizens of Rome, without right of ſuffrage ; 
and an annual penfion, to the value of near thirty ſhillings, was aſſigned 
each of them out of the publick revenues of Campania. | 

Manlius had deſerved the honours! of a Triumph, and doubtleſs he F,. Capi. 
obtained them : But he could not recover the good will of the Roman 
youth, who bore him an implacable hatred for his ſeverity. It is not 
improbable that his uneaſineſs on this account had an effect upon his 
health, for he ſoon after fell ſickx; and as a Roman General was wanted 
in the field, to oppoſe ſome freſh incurſions of the Antiates, he named to 
the Dictatorſnip L. Papirius Craſſus, who appointed L. Papirius Curſor 
to be his Maſter of the Horſe. The Dictator kept his troops ſome months 
in the field at free quarter, and then returned to Rome to preſide at the 
election of new Conſuls. | 

$. VII. IT had been cuſtomary, for ſome time paſt, to obſerve the V. of R. 414. 
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law which directed to chuſe one of the two Conſuls out of the Plebeians ; Bef J. C. 338. 
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and now Q Publilius, a Plebeian, was joined with Tib. AEmilius, a Patri- 16 
tian, in the Government. The former proving ſucceſsful in an expedition 
againſt a body of Latines (rebelling on account of their lands being taken 
from them) who had got together near Frrentinum, obtained the honours 
of a Triumph. Upon which Æmilius, jealous of his Collegue's glory, de- 
manded the ſame honours, as the reward for ſome advantage he had 
gained over another body of Latines aſſembled at Pedum, though he had 
not finiſhed his expedition; but the Conſcript Fathers abſolutely refuſed 
his requeſt, till he ſhould take that place either by ſurrender or aſſault, 
a refuſal ſo highly reſented by Æmilius, that never did any Tribune of the 
People inveigh more bitterly againſt the Nobility, than the Patrician Con- 
ful did on this occaſion. The ſubject of his ſeditious harangues was the 
unequal diſtribution the Senate had made of the lands in Latium; and he 
began to raiſe a diſturbance. The Senate, to put an end to it, order'd 
him to name a Di#ator, under pretence of carrying on the war more 
vigorouſly with the Latines. AEmilius obey'd, but at the ſame time re- 
venged himſelf on the Conſcript Fathers, by nominating his Plebeian Col- 
legue Publilius, who appointed Brutus Sceva, another Plebeian, to be his 
General of the Horſe. e Difator being a man entirely devoted to the 
People, immediately ſeized this favourable opportunity to eſtabliſh their 
OL. J. Sss$ rights 
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V. of R. 114 rights on a ſolid foundation, and even to extend their privileges. 
| 170 theſe things he effected, firſt, by reviving an old law paſs'd in the year 
M ul P. 304, but ſince neglected, That the Decrees made by the Commons, at the 
requeſt of their I ribunes, ſhould be obſerved by all the ſubjects of the 
Republic in general, and not by the Commons only; ſecondly, by 4 
new law, That for the future the laws which were to be paſs'd by the 
Centuries ſhould be firſt approved by the Senate before they were brought 
to the Comitia, whereas hitherto the Comitia uſed to paſs the laws firſt, 
and the Senate had a power of accepting or rejecting them; and thirdly, 
Dy ebene it enacted, That one of the Cenſors ſhould always for the futur, 
lan, 
The Senate, who were much mortified at - this downfal of the Patri. 
tiaxs, reſolved to revenge themſelves on Amilius; and, knowing how 
tender he was of his honour, attacked him on that fide. To ſhew the 
Romans how negligently he had conducted himſelf in the diſcharge of 
the commiſſion he had received to finiſh the Latine war, they order'd the 
Y. of R. 415. new Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus, grandſon of the Great Camillus, and 
Bef.7.C. 337. C. Menius, a Plebeian, to undertake the ſame enterprize, and to lay ſiege 
117 Conful-p.; Pedum: And that the Generals might not be foil'd in the attempt, 
they plentifully furniſh'd them with men, ammunition, arms, and proper 
engines. Upon the report of Camillus's march to beſiege Pedum, the forces 
of Tybur, Proncſte, Aricia, Lanuvium, Velitre, and Antium haſten'd to 
relieve the place; but theſe troops were defeated, and Camillus the fame 
day took the town by aſſault. The Conſuls having finiſhed the war, and 
totally ſubdued Latium, returned to Rome, where they not only had the 
honours of a Triumph, but, by order of the Republic, two Egueſtrias 
ſtatues erected for them in the Forum. 

And now the great affair in the Senate was to determine the fate of the 
conquer'd. Camillus, in his harangue upon this occaſion, told the Fathers, 
that the ſucceſs of their arms againſt the Latines had been fuch, that it 
now depended on their pleaſure tobether LaTiuM foould be any mere; 
but that it deſerved their conſideration, whether it would not be of greater 
advantage' to the Republic to ſhew mercy to the conquer'd, and admit 
them to the privileges of Roman Citizens, thereby increaſing the number 
of her ſubjects, than utterly to exterminate them, and reduce their 
country to a deſert, The Conſul declared himſelf for the firſt, and the 
Conſcript Fathers in general were inclined to clemency : But as fome df 
the Latine Cities had been more criminal than others, they made a diſtinc- 
tion in their treatment of them. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, 
were made Roman * Municipia ; their ſoldiers were to be incorporated in 
the Legions, and to be no longer upon the foot of Auxiliaries. Tuſculun 


enjoyed all the privileges properly belonging 
to that title. They were enrolled in the 
Tribes, had a right of ſuffrage, could fland 


The privileges granted by the Roman: to 
the Municipal Towns were more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſervices they had done the 
Republic, The Citizens of fome Municipia 
had only vhe Tizle of Reman Citizens. Others upon the foot of Legionaxies. had 


candidates for offices, and ſerved in the arm 
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had had the ſame privilege before, and it was now confirm'd. But Veli- Y: of R. 415- 
ire was razed, and its Senate and inhabitants baniſh'd to another city, Nef. J C. 332. 


beyond the Tyber, becauſe it had often rebel bd ſince it was made a Roman * 
Colony (in the year 261.) Aniium was not deſtroy'd; the Antiates were 
granted the freedom of Roman Citizens; but they were forbidden the ſea; 
and their fleet, conſiſting of ſix * Gallies, was partly burnt and partly Fhr. B. 1. 
carried away into the Roman ports. With the braſs Beats [ Roſtra] of ch. 11. 
theſe veſſels the Conſul Menius adorned the Pulpit from whence the Ro- * B. 8. 
nan Magiſtrates harangued the People, and hence it was ever aſter call d * 
the Roſtra. The inhabitants of Tybur and Præneſte were deprived of all 
their lands, for having formerly aſſiſted the Gauls ; and laſtly, all the 
Lines in general were forbidden to aſſemble their Diets as formerly 
to marry out of their reſpective cities; or to have common markets or 
fairs for trade. | 
As for Cumæ and Sueſſula, and the other cities of Campania, they were 
treated as Capua had been, i. e. their lands were all taken from them and 
divided among the Romans, Thus a three year's war ended in the ſub- 
duing of two fine countries to the Republic z and the Latines, from being 
the Allies of Rome, became her Subjecss. 


CHAP. XL. 


(.I. In the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Zlius Pœtus, 
PusBLILIUs, tho* a Plebeian, obtains the Px roRSHIT F; ſo that all 
the great Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now 
common to the two Orders. 

From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable events are, 

The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover'd Galleries, by the Conſul 
Atilius Regulus (in the year 418) at the ſiege of Cale, the eviep City of 
the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini, The Republic's changing the cuſtom 
of raiſing a new army upon every change of Confuls, The reduction of , 
the Sidicini (probably in 420.) The addition of 2 new Tribes (in 421) 
to the 27 old ones. A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman 
Women to poiſon their Huſhands, The revolt of Privernum (in 423.) 
The reduction of that City (in 424,) and the couragious and noble anſwer 
given by one of the Citizens, when queſtioned by the Roman Senate con- 
cerning the conduct which the Privernates would obſerve for the future. 


Conqueſt of all Haly than now, when thoſe warm contentions 
for power at home, which had often retarded the progreſs of 

the Roman arms abroad, were at an end. The Plebeians V. of R. 416. 

ſhared almoſt all the great offices in the State with the Patricians ; the Bel. _ 

Conſulſbip, Quæſtorſbip, Afdileſhip, and Cenſorſvip : they were excluded R 
mly from the Prætorſtip and the Sacerdotal Dignities. And in the follow- 
"g year, when C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Ælius Pætus were in poſſeſ- 
bon of the Faſces, Publilius a Plebeian ſtood candidate for the Prator/hip, 
888 2 and 


J. Re E had never been in a better condition to attempt the 
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498 De Rowan HisTory. Book Ill. 
Y. of R. 416. and obtain'd it. The Conſul Sulpicius had refuſed to admit his name 
ke: 238: among thoſe of the other candidates ; but the Senate were eaſy in the mat. 
, P. ter, thinking it perhaps unreaſonable and abſurd that a Plebeian, who 

had been Conſul and Dictator, ſhould meerly on account of his birth be 
excluded from the Prætonſbip. And thus the People being arrived at the 
height of their deſires, (for they did not yet pretend to the Prieſtbood) all 
* for faction were entirely taken away. Real, perſonal merit, not 
igh birth, not the merit of mens anceſtors, was now chiefly regarded in 

the diſtribution of honours : So that this period of time may more pro- 
perly than any of the former be called be Age of Roman VIA Tur. 

The Republic, thro? the indolence of her preſent Conſuls, neglected to 
revenge the Aurunci on their enemies the Sidicini, who this year had inva- 
ded their country, and made themſelves maſters of their principal City; 
The Aurunci had ſubmitted to the Romans in the Conſulſhip of Mans 
Torquatus, and had continued faithful amidſt all the confuſions of the Lu 
tine war. They well deſerved therefore to be ſuccour'd ; and accordingly 

v. of R. 417. the Confuls of the new year, L. 23 and Czſo Duilius, were now 
Bef J. C. 335- order'd to lead an army to their affiſtance ; and tho* the Auſones joined 
119 Oonſul· p. their neighbours the Sidicini, theſe united forces were. eaſily put to the 
rout. They fled for ſhelter behind the walls of their Cities ; and the 
Conſuls return'd to Rome without reaping much glory from the campaign, 
v. of R. 418. But in the following Conſulſhip of M. Valerius Corvus (now raiſed to 
Bef. F.C. 334- that dignity a fourth time) and M. Atilius Regulus, the former (to whom 
120 Conſul p. his at the requeſt of the Senate had yielded the command of the 
army without drawing lots) laid ſiege to Cale, the chief city of the Au- 
ſones. He invented Cover d Galleries and Moveable Towers for the ſcreen- 
ing of his men, and the carrying on of the attacks, and at length took 
the place by aſſault. | 

Aber this the two Conſuls, having firſt nominated a Di#ator to preſide 

Faft. Capit. at the enſuing elections, joined their forces, and marched againſt the Sid- 
cini; but notwithſtanding that they uſed all expedition to finiſh their 
conqueſt before the expiration of their year, they were forced to leave the 

Y. of R. 419. completion of it to their ſucceſſors T. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Poſthu- 

N mius Albimis, As ſoon as theſe new Magiſtrates. were named, and before 

OY P. they enter'd on their office, they, to. make themſelves acceptable to the 
Commons, ſollicited and obtained a decree for ur. a Colony of Romas 
Citizens at Cale, and dividing the diſtrict of that City among them; 
and that the diſtribution of the lands might be made the more equally, 

Livy, B. 8. the Senate choſe out three men of known equity to conduct and ſettle the 
Colony, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred men. 

The Romans * at this time to ha ve quite aboliſhed that cuſtom they 
formerly had, of raiſing a new army upon every change of chief Mag 
ſtrates. An army raiſed by one General now paſſed from him to 
ſucceſſor, and ſoon till the end of the war. Accordingly Yeturius and 
Poſtbumius put themſelves at the head of the troops which Corvus had 
commanded, and enter'd the country of the Sidicini; who, to m_ 
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battle, ſuffer*d their territory to be laid waſte, and appeared no more in V. of R. 419. 
the field. Nevertheleſs, a report was ſpread at Rome, after the return of Bef. J. C. 333- 
the Conſuls, that the Sidicini had once more aſſembled a formidable army, *** <onlul-p? 
and were Joined by the Samnites, which-cauſed ſo great an alarm, that 
the Conſuls by order of the Senate named a Dictator, as in a time of im- 

minent danger. Their choice fell upon P. Cornelius Rufinus. This ſu- 

reme Magiſtrate however ſoon abdicated, upon ſome pretended defect in 

is inauguration, Nay, ſuperſtition prevailed fo far at this time, that 


becauſe a plague raged at Rome, and becauſe the College of Augurs de- 
clared that all the Auſpices of the year had been inf by the contagi - 


ous air, the chief Magiſtrates were all diſplaced, and the Republic fell 
into an Inter-regnum. % 

Li G not hing —— bappen'd in the year 420, when L. Papirius Cur- V. of R. 420; 
for ond . Peetelius Libo Viiſfolus were Conſuls, according to the Faſti Capi- Bef. J. C. 332. 
tolini. It was probably a year barren of events, unleſs the Sidicini were 22 Conſul- P. 
then ſubdued,. which is not unlikely, ſince we find no other epoch of their 
reduction. 5 

In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of A.“ Cornelius and Cn. Domitius, a rumour v. of R. 421. 
that thoſe terrible enemies the Gauls were preparing for a war with the Re- Bef. J C. 331. 
public, occaſion'd the ſudden nomination of M. Papirius Craſſus to be Dicta- 71 21 
tor; but, while he was levying troops to oppoſe their attempts, more certain — 
accounts came that all was quiet on that ſide. The report which was 
ſoon after ſpread, that the Samnites were forming — 2 againſt the Ro. 
man ſtate, did not ſtrike ſo much terror: Nevertheleſs the Dictator, not 
to be wanting in precaution, continued an army, that was already en- 
camped in the country of the Sidicini, in the ſame poſt. The Samnites 
were indeed raiſing troops, but it was to defend [taly againſt Alexander 
King of Epirus, who, under pretence of ſuccouring the Tarentines (then at 
war with the Lucanians-and Bruttians) had made a deſcent at Pzſtum, and 
began to grow formidable to all the eaſtern parts of Haly. What ſuſ⸗ 
pended the progreſs of his arms, is unknown; but, after ſome ſmall ad- 
vantages obtained againſt the enemies of the Tarentines, and after making. 

a Treaty with the Romans, Metapontani, and Pediculi, he left [taly. 

The Romans being freed from the fear of the Gauls on one hand, and 
of the Samnites on the other, applied themſelves to works of Peace, The 
late addition of ſo many new Citizens as Rome had received fince the re- 
duction of the Datines made it neceſſary to take a new Cenſus, and to in- 4 r 
creaſe the number of the Tribes. To the twenty ſeven already in being Livy 3 20 
were added the Mecian and Scaptian; the firſt near Lanuvium, the ſecond ch. 17. 
between Tybur and Præneſte. 8 

But in the midſt of this repoſe from foreign alarms, and in the begin- 50 70 — 
ning of the new Conſulſbip of M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Valerius Poli- 124 — 
us, there ſprung up in the boſom of the Republic a new kind of monſters, St. Aguſi. de 
more terrible than any army of invaders from abroad. Some women of Civ. Dei. 
diſtinct ion, to the number of 170, according to ſome, or 360, according 44 1 
to others, formed a plot to poiſon their huſbands, and took the opportu- B. ; 

nity Liv. B g. c. 18. 
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v. of R. 422. nity of an epidemical diſtemper to put their deſign in execution. Their 
Bet. 7 — wickedneſs being diſcovered to Fabius, one of the Curule Adiles, by a 
* *ſhe-ſlave of one of the Ladies, and their perſons being ſeized, two of the 
; Priſoners, Sergia and Cornelia, both Patrician women, were brought be. 
fore the aſſembly of the People. Being there examined, they denied that 
in the medicines which they had prepared, and which had been found 
with them, there were any poiſonous ingredients. The ſlave, to verify 
her acculation, propoſed, that the two Ladies ſhould take their own po- 
tions; and the experiment was immediately ordered to be made. Upon 
this Cornelia and Sergia deſired to confer with their accomplices, which 
being granted, they all by agreement drank their own poiſon, and ſo de- 
livered themſelves from a more lingering death. The Republic aſcri- 
bed this unheard of igy to a ſpirit of madneſs, ſent as a puniſhment 
from the angry Gods; to appeaſe whom they nominated a DiZator to 

drive a Nail into the Wall 2 Temple of Jupiter Capitalinus. 
v. of R. 423, This tranſient DiFator/ſvip quickly gave way to the Conſulſbip of L. Pa- 
Bef J. C. 329. pirius + Craſſus and L. Plautius Venno, In the beginning of their admi- 
3 niſtration, a deputation came to Rome from the Poluſcans and the inhabi- 
+ A 20 me. nts of Fabrateria (both in the territory of the Volſci) to demand pro- 
tection againſt the Samnites, by whom they were threaten'd with an ir. 
ruption. The Senate, ever fond of being the protectors of the oppreſſed, 
did not reject their petition, but ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire the Samnite; 
to put a ſtop to their hoſtilities againſt thoſe two nations. The Samnite; 
complied, and then the Republic immediately turned her arms againſt the 
Privernates. Theſe rebels, in conjunction with ſome of the inhabitants 
of Fundi, were headed by Vitruvius Vaccus, originally of that town, 
which after the Latine war had been admitted to the rights of Roman 
Citizenſhip, Vitruvins had made himſelf an inhabitant of Rome, and had 
enjoyed all the privileges of a Citizen born there, but through the meer 
vanity of commanding an army, had excited his countrymen to revolt, 
However, he durſt not keep the field when the Conſuls appear'd ; he 
fled for refuge to Privernum. L. Plautius with one part of the army 
enter*d the territory of Fungi, the Senators of which City came out to 
meet him, and endeavour'd to juſtify themſelves from having any ſhare 
Livy, B. 8. in the revolt. The Conſul wrote to Rome in their favour, and then 
| march'd to rejoin his Collegue, who had already block*d up Privernum. 
The ſiege of — was not yet over, when the Senate recall'd one of 
the Conſuls to Rome, to preſide in the Comilia for electing new ones. 

The Romans were the terror of their neighbours, but the Gaws in 
Italy were the terror of the Romans. And the Republic being alarm'd z 
the news of the Gauls being in motion, thought fit to bring on the elec- 
tions before the uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals for ſo im. 

a war, 

In the midſt of theſe apprehenſions the Romans did not forget thei 
ſports and diverſions. They at this time built ſumptuous Porticoes at the 
entrance of the Circus, for a ſhelter to the Horſes, which were before ſo 
expoſed to the ſun, that they were ofien fatigued before they began the race. 

3 L. mils, 
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L. * AEmilius and C. Plautius, the new Conſuls, entered on their office V. of R. 424. 
the very day of their election, and they drew lots for their commands. Bef. J. C. 328. 
[t fell to Æmilius to act againſt the Cui; his Collegue was to carry on 44 A dgf. 
the ſiege of Privernum. How much the very ſhadow of the Gauls terri- 
fied Rome, may be judged of by the extraordinary preparations at this 
time to oppoſe them. The levies were made with the utmoſt rigour ; no 
excuſe was allowed ; the meaneſt artificers, and thoſe of ſedentary occu- 
pations, were without diſtinction put into the roll. But after all theſe 

recautions and many other, advice came that the Gauls were quiet; fo 
that Emilius joined his Collegue before Privernum, The town was 
taken, and the rebel Yitruvius being made priſoner, was condemned by 
the Senate to be firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded. A milins and 
Plautius both triumphed on account of this new 8 and the for- 
mer, who had ſpent but little time before the place, obtained the ſurname 
of Priver nas. The Romans are ſometimes reproach'd with unjuſtly giving 
all the glory of an enterprize to the laſt General concerned in it, and who 
finiſhed it, notwithſtanding that the former commanders had brought it 
to ſuch a maturity, as to be the danger of abortion. But it ſhould be 
conſider*d, that this conduct in a people whoſe chief aim was to extend 
their empire was founded in wiſe policy: By giving all the honour of a 
ſucceſsful war to him who ended it, they animated their Generals to exert 
themſelves on all occaſions to make a rapid conquelt. 

What now remained was to puniſh the Privernates. Thoſe of their 
Senators who had ſtaid in Privernum after its revolt, were condemned to 
the fame puniſhment which had been inflicted on the Citizens of YVelure, 
that is, they were baniſhed beyond the Tyber, and forbid to appear any 
more on this fide of it under the penalty of a great fine. And tho! the 
Conſul Plautius interceded with the Senate for the innocent multicude, and 
particularly for the priſoners taken in the war, whom he brought to the 
door of the Senate-houſe, he did not immediately draw the Canſcript Fa- 
{bers over to his ſentiments ; they were divided in opinion, One of the 
Priverxates, by an haughty anſwer, endanger'd all his fellow-captives. . 
Being aſked by a Senator, who inclined to rigour, what puniſhment he 
„ the Privernates deſerved, The ſame, ſaid he, which is due to men 
who think themſelves worthy of LIBER TV. So briſk an anſwer exaſperated” 
ſome of the aſſembly, which Plautius perceiving endeavour'd to prevent 
the ill effect of it, by putting a milder queſtion to the priſoner, and which 
ſhould naturally draw a ſofter anſwer from him : Suppoſe, ſaid the Conſul, 
34 ſhould pardon you; In what manner may we expett you will bebave your-- 
Jerves for the future? The priſoner anſwer'd, If the peace you grant us be 
god one, we ſhall maintain it faithfully and invialably; if the terms of it 
te bard, don't count upon us long. Theſe words made different impreſſions 
on the judges. Some conſtrued them as menaces, and as indications of 
diſpoſition to a new revolt; but the greater part and the wiſer found a 
dagnanimity in them worthy of a man and of a free man, Thoſe eſpe- 
cally of the Senators who had been Coxsv Ls adhered to Plautias's opi- 
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Y. of R. 424. nion, who loudly declared, and repeated it often, That A people whoſe on); 

Bel. J. C. 328. deſire was L1BERTY, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing it, were 

126 Conſub p. , become ROMAN. Accordingly the Senate paſs'd a decree in favour of 
the priſoners, and Privernum was made a Municipium. 


C HAP. XII. 


J. I. The next year (in the Conſulate of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Corne. 
lius Scapula) the Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting a 
Colony in their neighbourbood. And the Palzpolitans make an irruption 
into the Roman Territory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans 
abborrence of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. & III. The Faſces 
being transferred to Q. Publilius (now a 2d time Conſul) and L. Come. 
lius Lentulus, the former marches an army apainſt the Palzpolitans, 
Cornelius encamps another near Capua, to keep in awe the Campanians, 
who are thought to be gain'd over by the Samnites, between whom and the 
Republic there is a new rupture. F. IV. The next year's Conſuls, C. Px. 
telius Libo and L. Papirius Mugillanus, having their forces ſtrengthened 
by the Lucanians aud Apulians, take ſome ” Fon from the Samnites, 
And Publilius (who with the Title of PRocoNnsUL is continued at the bead 
of the ſame army he had commanded the laſt year when Conſul) take; 
Palzpolis by means of a ſtratagem laid and executed by two of the Citi- 
zens. For this exploit Publilius, tb but a Proconſul, is decreed a 
TRIUMPH. F. V. The Tarentines having loſt their protector King 
Alexander of Epirus, and being jealous of the growing power of Rome, 
2 an artful ſtratagem deprive her of all aſſiſtance from the Lucanians, 

educing them into a league with the Samnites. F. VI. About this tine 
the infamous paſſion of a Roman, named Papirius, for one of his inſolvent 
Debtors, occaſions the paſſing of a law at Rome, whereby CRE piTo0Rs 
are diſabled from ſeizing the Perſons of their DEBTORS. 

§. I. FT was now cuſtomary for the Romans either to ſend Colonies to 

the conquered Cities, or to give the inhabitants the right of 

Roman Citizenſhip. For they had found to their coſt the il! 

conſequences of that independence in which they had left the 

Latines after their firſt reduction of them. In purſuance of this new po- 
Y. of R. 425. licy, the Senate in the Conſulſbip of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Corneiu: 
Bef. F.C. 327. Scapula, ſent a Colony of Romans to Fregelle, a City in the Territory of 
127 Canal P. the Sidicini, which the Romans had rebuile after the Samnites had raz' 
it. The repairing and fortifying of this place, and the planting a C.. 
lony in it, gave umbrage to the Samnites, and proved the occaſion df 
— furious war which ſoon after broke out between them and the Re. 
public. 
In the mean time the inhabitants of Palæ polis made incurſions into the 
Roman Territory. Theſe People were originally Eubæans, who came 
into Ialy and built Cumæ. From thence they ſpread themſelves * 
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ion of the Palepolitans was brought e 
the aſſemblies of the Tribes and of the Ai 
Centurics's the firſt for the Election of Tribune of the People, the ſecond i 
r chat of Conſuls, It is remarkable, that in the Comitia by Tribes the eee 
le at this time choſe one Q, Flavius, a man of a moſt infamous cha- Nen 
ter, to be one of their Tribunes. The occaſion of it was extraordinary. "is 1414 
fe had been accuſed not long before of doing violence to a Lady. Va- | wy Mt: | 
inn, one of the Curule Ædiles, was his chief proſecutor z and the evidence MNFRS ny 4 
Fourteen of the twenty nine Tribes had already voted him Ya/. Max. | m7 14M 
y, when the accuſed, in order to move the reſt of his judges to fa- B. S. Tai 
wur him, made vehement proteſtations, and call'd heaven and earth to « > Nene 
tneſs his innocence. Upon this Valerius cried out with a louder voice, Nen 
is it to me whether thou art guilty or innocent, provided thou ' be de- ee 
bil 


nother ; and it being then cuſt to offer ſacrifices in honour to the 0 
ad, he offered a greater number of victims than uſual, and, in gratitude 
the People for their late favour, diſtributed the fleſn among them. 

ey in return now Choſe him Tribune, though abſent. | 

. III. THE Comitia by Centuries appointed L. Cornelius Lentulus and v. of R. 426. 
Publilius * Philo to be the new Conſuls. Publilius marched an army Bef J. C. 326. 
is Palepolis, and foreſeeing that this place would not eaſily be 128 Conful-p. 


® A 2d time. 


— - — 
— + 1 1 
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aken while ſupplied with men and proviſions from Naples, he pru- 
gently . his troops in the narrow tract of ground between the two 
ties. In the mean time Cornelius, who had poſted himſelf with another 
y near Capua, to keep the Campanians in awe (who were thought to be 
nd over by the Samnites to join them againſt Rome) receiv'd undoubted 
telligence, that the Samnites openly ſollicited the Roman Colonies to re- 
ple, Upon this the Senate diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Samnium, to 
the reaſon of a conduct ſo contrary to the faith of Treaties, The 
nbaſſadors met with a haughty reception. The Samnites complained of 
be proceedings of the Republic, and particularly of the rebuilding and 
nifying of Fregellæ, which (they ſaid) was a wrong done to the Samnite 
ation ; and to reproaches they added even menaces. The Ambaſſadors, 
About loſing their temper, propoſed to refer the matter to the arbitra- 
wn of their common allies. Arbitrators ! cried the Samnites, we will 
ne none, but the Gods and our Swords; Baltles will determine our preten- 
better than Words and Fudges ; Mars ſhall put an end to our hues, 
the plains of Campania. Let our armies face each other between Ca 
Sueſſula, and there try, whether the Samnites or the Romans all be 
Lords of Italy. The Ambaſſadors replied, Ve ſhall not go whitber our 
es invite us; but whitherſoever our Generals ſhall think fit to lead us. 
Vol. I, . $. IV. SUCH 


- 
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V. of R. 426. g. IV. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs abroad when the time drew 
32 


128 


Y. of R. 427. 


ntar for the new Elections. The Senate, without recalling the Conſuls to 
P. Rome, ordered a Difator to be named to preſide at them. But when 
Cornelius had nominated M. Claudius Marcellus, a Plebeian, the Aguri 
tor ſome frivolous reaſon, that the nomination was invalid; 

and though the People murmured at that ambiious College, who, they 
ſuppoſed, made Religion the pretence, when their view was only to wound 
the Plebeian intereſt, the Government fell into an Inter-regnum, and then 


120 Cnc g. the Comitia choſe C. Pirtelius Libe and L. Papirins Mugillanus, Conjul; 


for the enſuing year. They both put themſelves at the head of the army 
which Cornelius had commanded, and witch which he had already enter'd 
Samnium, and they had the good fortune to be joined by the People of 
Lucania: and Apulia, two nations to which the Romans: had been hitherto 
almoſt utter ſtrangers. With this reinforcement they penetrated farther 
into the enemy's country, ravaged their lands, and took three Towns 
* * conqueſts of little 
ut were ittle conſequence in compariſon of that 
made by Publilius, whom the People ”"_ motion. of her Tnibunes had 
continued in the command of the army before Palapalis, with the title of 
Proconſul. He had already, as was before mention'd, cut off the com- 
munication between that place and Naples, ſo that the beſieged were much 
ſtraiten'> for want of proviſions. Nor was this the greateſt calamity 
which the Palepolitans ſuffer d. Four thouſand Samnites and two thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants of Nola, a City of Campania, under pretence 
of defending Pala polis, had, before it was inveſted, got into the Town, 
where they kept the citizens in a ſtate of cruel ſlavery, treating them 
as priſoners. of war, and even doing violence to their wives and to their 
children of both ſexes. In this diſtreſs having long waited: in vain for 
relief from the Tarentines, whoſe preſence they hoped would deliver 
them from the oppreſſion of their defenders, inhabitants at length 
reſolved to put the 4 1-6 into the hands of the Romans. The Palæpoli- 
tans, as has been rved, were originally Greeks, and the ſtratagem 
they made uſe of had in it much of Grvcien artifice, Nymphius and 
Charilaus, the two chief Magiſtrates of the City, undertook, with the 
conſent of the principal inhabitants, to act two different parts in order to 
the execution of the common deſign. Charilaxs eſcaped as a deſerter to 
the Roman camp, where he applied himſelf to the Proconſul, and imparted 
to him the d of his countrymen to purchaſe the friendſhip of the 
Romans by ſurrendering their City to them. He declared, that he had 
nothing in view but the intereſt of his Country and: of the Roman Repub- 
lic, and demanded no condition to his on private advantage. Publilin 
received him kindly, 3 his generoſity, and readily enter d into 
the ſcheme propoſed. put him at the head of 3000 Romans, who at 
2 proper time were to attack the place in that part which was defended 
by the Samaites, In the mean time Nympbius, who had ſtaid in Palepoii, 
inveighed moſt vehemently againſt his ( for his deſertion, _ 


Chap XII. Te ROH Hisrony. _ oz 


i; counter feited anger fo effectually blinded the Samnite Commanders, tft T. of R. 427. 
without any fuſpicion they fell into the ſnare he had for them, f J. C. 325. 


He adviſed them, as the ſureſt method to force the Romans to withdraw **7 * 
their troops from the neighbourhood of the City, immediately to equip - 
the Fleet which lay in the Port, and make a deſcent in the Roman Ter- 
ritory 3 and he offer'd to undertake in perſon the execution of his project. 
This motion was highly approved, and as the ſhips lay dry on the ſhore, 
all diligence was inftantly uſed to ſet them afloat. Nymphius contrived to 
have the Samnite Troops chiefly employed in that laborious work, which, 
under of better concealing the deſign, he order'd to be done in 
the night; and when by this means he had left that part of the wall, by 
which the Romans were to enter, but weakly guarded, he gave notice to 
his Collegue, with whom he all along kept a private correſpondence, to 
begin the attack. Charilans with his 3000 Romans ad without lofs 
of time, and, being favoured by the inhabitants, eaſily made himſelf 
maſter of the place. As for the Samnites (who were moſt of them bufied 
without the Town) finding themſelves betrayed, they made the beſt of 
their way to their own country without arms or baggage, being ever after 
the deriſion of their countrymen, who continually reproached them with 
the Palzpolitan Equipment. | e 

Notwithſtanding that the Romans had got poſſeſſion of che Town by 
the good will of the inhabitants, yet inaſmuch as it was by means of the 
ſiege that the latter were b t to take thoſe meaſures they did in favour 
of the Republic, the Proconſul was decreed a Triumph for his ſucceſs. 
Livy obſerves, that two particular honours were done Publilias, which L. , B. 8. 
had never been done before to any Roman: The being continued after the © 26. 
expiration of his Conſulſhip at the bead of the fame army he had com- 
manded when Con/al, and the being decreed a Triumph for exploits per- 
formed in an inferior ſtation. or gp FL | 

J. v. THE taking of Palzpolis made the Tarentines jealous of the 
growing power of the Republic. They had a little before this loſt their 
chief ſupport by the death of Alexander King of Epirus, who being warn'd 
by an Oracle to avoid the Waters of Acheron and the OF of Pandoſia, 
had left his own country, in which were a City and River of thoſe 
names, and met his fate in 7taly, where there happen'd to be another 
Pandofia and another Acheron. The ſtory, as related by Livy, is to this Livy, B. 8. 
effect. The King of Epirus had made a ſecond deſcent in Italy to ch. 24. 
iſt the Tarentines againſt the Bruttians and Lucanians, and having 
taken ſome Towns of importance from the enemy, he divided his army 
mo three bodies, and encamped them on three different hills ſepa- 
rated by deep vallies. The 1alian Acheron roll'd its waters in one of 
fioſe vallies, and the little City of Pando/ia ftood on the banks of it. The, 
ent rains, which came on a ſudden, filled up the vallies, and cut off 
de communication between Alexander's three bodies of Troops. The 
demy ſeized this occaſion to attack them ſeparately, while they could not 
Miſt each other, and having eafily defeated the two diviſions of the 
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I. of R. 427. army where the King was not, they ſtrait bed e, the hill where he 
| 129 Cant had poſted himſelf. Alexander by his bravery forced a paſſage through 
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the enemy, and having rallied his ſcatter'd ſoldiers, came to a river, 
where the freſh ruins of a bridge, which the flood had broken down, 
pointed out the right road for him to take. While they attempted to pag 
the ſtream, uncertain whether it were fordable or not, an Epirot ſoldier, 
oppreſſed with fear and fatigue, made this ſudden” exclamation, Fu; 
indeed art thou called Acheron! (i. e River of Sorrow.) The King har- 
ing this, and remembering the Oracle, ſtopt ſhort, unreſolved whether to 
50 forward or not; but in that inſtant Sotzmus, one of his Pages, telling 
im that his own Guards (conſiſting of 200 Lucanian Exiles, whom he 
had taken into his ſervice) had in concert with the enemy plotted his de- 
ſtruction, and the King ſeeing them in reality advancing to aſſault him, 
he iword in hand puſh'd on his horſe, and had almoſt reached the oppo- 
fite ſhore, when one of thoſe faithleſs guards at a diſtance lanced a ja. 
velin at him, which pierced him through, and killed him. | 
Livy, B. 8. THE uneaſineſs of the Tarentines was much encreaſed by the conduct 


ch. 27. of the Lycanians and Apulians, who had gone over to the Romans, and de- 


4 clared for them againſt the Samnites. The Tarentines, being very ready at 
tricks and artifices, contrived to deceive the Lucanians, — 2th them off 
from the party they had eſpouſed. They bribed a company of young Li- 
canians, of good families, tho' of little honour, to tear their backs with 
whips, and then ſhew themſelves to the People, pretending, that they had 
been treated in that cruel manner by order of the Roman Conſuls, to whole 
eamp curioſity had led them, The Lucanians were ſo ſtupid a people, 
that without examining into the truth of ſo improbable a ka, they im- 
mediately demanded 4 National Aſſembly, which being convened, it was 
there decreed, That war ſhould be declared with the Roman,; that the 
ancient alliances ſhould be renewed with the Samnites ;. and that an Em- 
baſſy ſhould be ſent to the latter for that -purpoſe. The Samnites could 
ſcarce believe the depuration real; and, before they would hearken to the 
Ambaſſadors, demanded h es, and inſiſted on the Towns of Lucania 
receiving Samnite garriſons. Theſe things were readily granted, nor was 
the cheat diſcover'd till it was too late to repent. 
$.VI. AT this time the poor Debtors at Rome had the good fortune 
to ſhake off the heavieſt yoke that lay upon them. By one of the las 
of the Twelve Tables, Creditors were umpowered to ſeize the Perlons 
of their inſolvent Debtors, and keep them in irons. Theſe wretches, ti 
Varre de Lin- they had diſcharged their debts by their labour or otherwiſe, were m 
gua Lat. B. 6. all reſpects ſla ves, except in name, They were called Nexi, i. e. Bound, 
whereas the Slaves were called Servi. A young Plebeian, named Pull. 
lius, of extraordinary beauty and of a good family, had voluntarily made 
himſelf a flave to one Papirius in order to pay his father's debts. Pap! 
rius conceived a deteſtable paſſion for the young man, and, by 
refuſing to comply, cauſed him to be whipt unmercifully. Publiw: 
wade Bi eſcape out of the houſe, complained publickly of the $45 


Chap. XIII, . Rowan HisTory, 


uſage, and told the occaſion of it. The ſtory 
compaſſion for the young man, and with reſentment and 
maſter. They gather'd together tumultuouſly, and having by their cla- 
mours obliged the Conſuls to aſſemble the Senate, preſented Publilius be- 
fore them with his back all bloody and torn, and then on their knees 
demanded juſtice. The Senate had regard to their intreaties z and tho? 
they decreed nothing againſt Papirius (perhaps for want of ſufficient proof) 
they paſs'd a law, which was afterwards confirmed by the People in 
Comitia, That for the future no perſon whatſoever 


305 


filled the People with V. of R. 427 · 
— his Bet 


129 


F.C. A5. 


ſhould be beld in fetters Lizy, B. 8. 


or other bonds, unleſs for ſome crime that deſerved it, and only till the crimi- ch. 28. 


nal bad ſuffered the 7 due by law ; and that CREDiTORs ſhould 
bave a right to attach the Goods only, and not the Perſons of their DRBTons. 


CH AP. XIIL £ 


$.I. The Veſtini, a People on the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, take arms againſt 
Rome, in the Conſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. Junius Brutus. 
Brutus defeats them in battle. F. II. Camillus, who was to aft againſt 
the Samnites, falling ſick, names to the Diflatorſhip L. Papirius Curſor, 
who appoints Quintus Fabius Rullianus to be his General of the 
Horſe. The Dictator having taken the field againſt the Samnites, returns 
ſoon after to Rome on account of ſome Religious Scruple, but firſt forbids 
Fabius /o hazard à battle with the enemy during his abſence. Fabius 
nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, and gains a notable victory ; after 
which be burns all the ſpoil, that it may not do honour to the Dictator by 
being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion. Papirius Haſtens back to the 
camp 10 jou Lis diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fabius is reſcued 
out of the bands of the Lictors, and eſcapes to Rome. His father 
immediately gets the Senators together, in order to obtain @ favourable 
decree for bim. Papirius arrives on a ſudden, takes his place in the 
Senate, and orders his Lictors to ſeize young Fabius. The father 
bereupon appeals to the People. Papirius, though the thing is unpre- 
cedented, does not diſpute the legality of the appeal; but the People them- 
ſelves, when the affair comes before them, are unwilling to interpoſe by an 
act of power ; they chuſe rather to become interceſſors with the Dictator, 
who at their requeſt pardons the offender. F. III. Papirius returns to the 
camp with a new General of the Horſe, and finding bis army ill affected 
to him becauſe of bis ſeverity in command, changes his manner on a ſudden, 
becomes familiar with the ſoldiers, and in a little time gains their affettions. 
After which he reduces the Samnites to ſue for peace. F. IV. The Senate 
grant the Samnites only a year's truce, which the latter break fo ſoon as 
they bear that Papirius has quitted the Dictatorſhip: They are joined by 
the Apulians. Litile progreſs is made in the war this year, when C. Sul- 
picius Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus are Conſuls. But their ſucceſſors 
Q. Fabjus (who bad been General of the Horſe to Papirius) and L. Ful- 
vius Curvus, by ſkilful conduct obtain a compleat victory over the enemy. 
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The Rowan HisTozy. Bock III. 

F. V. The. Samnites repenting of (their breach of the Truce, endeavour ty 

pacify abe Romans by mg reſtitution of plunder they bad taken 
contrary to the faith of the Treaty. 


v. el R. 428. h. I. T HE Republic, in the following Conſulate of L. Fin 


Camillus and D. Junius Brutus, began to be embarraſſed 
by the great number of enemies ſhe had to deal with, 
Beſide the Samnzites and Lucanians, the Veſtini had declared 
againſt her. Theſe were themſelves an inconſiderable people upon the 
coaſt of the Adriatic ſea; but they had powerful neighbours, who in all 
probability would arm in their defence if the Republic ſhould attack 
them. This conſideration made the Senate demur ; but at length pride 
n over prudence; it was not for the honour of Rome to let her- 
elf be inſulted without revenging it. The two Con/uls therefore took 
their commands by lot, and it fell to Camillus to conduct the war againſt 
the Sammites, and to Brutus to act againſt the Veſtini, Brutus's firſt care 
was to hinder the Veſtini from joining the Samnites, which he did, by 
encamping on the frontiers between the two nations. He ſoon after de- 
fcated them in battle, and took from them Cutina and Cingilia. 

$.U. CAMILLUS,. who had made it his buſineſs to keep the Sam- 
unites upon the defenſive in their own country, fell fick, and was obliged 
to return to Rome; and, being there order'd to name a Dictator, he pitch- 


Aurel. Via. deed upon L. Papirius Curſor, the greateſt Captain the Republic could then 
Viris Illuſtr. boaſt of, who appointed Q, Fabius Rullianus to be his General of the Horſe, 


Theſe took poſſeſſion of the command of the army in Sammnium : But 
there having been ſomething obſcure in the Auſpices conſulted before their 
departure from Rome, ſcruple and ſuperſtition tormented" the Diator 
when he came to enter upon action. To remove the pain of his doubts 
and fears, he return'd to the City to renew the Auſpices; but firſt forbad 
Fabius, with whom he intruſted the command of the army in his abſence, 
to venture a battle with the enemy. . 

Fabius being fond of glory and beloved of the army, and diſdaining 
to have his hands fo tied up, reſolved to hazard an action, notwithſtand- 
ing the Diftator's prohibition. He attacked the Samnites, whom he 


found in leſs diforder than he had at firſt —— and was once very 


near loſing the day: But then the Roman Cavalry, unbridling their horſes, 
drove upon the enemy with ſuch a ſudden and irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that 
the latter were put into confuſion, and entirely broken and defeated. 
Twenty thouſand of them remained dead upon the field of battle. This 
victory made the young Conqueror grow inſolent; and inſtead of lodg- 
ing the ſpoils of the enemy in the Qugſtor's hands, to be ſold for the 
advantage of the public, he cauſed them all to be burnt, that they might 
not do honour to the Dic ator, by being carried in his Triumphal Pro- 
ceſſion; neither did he ſend any account of his victory to the Difator, but 
only to the Senate, an inſtance of great diſreſpect to the General under 
whole Auſpices he had fought. 


Theſe 
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Theſe proceedings incens'd Papirius, and he haſten'd to the camp to J. of R. 428. 
puniſh his diſobedient General of tbe Horſe, Fabius having timely notice Bf J. C. 32 
of his coming, and of his — called together the troops, and made 3 Con- 
an harangue to them, wherein he inveighed againſt the Distatar, Who/+ 
reſentments, he ſaid, ſhreaten d not only his life, bat the lives of many of the 
other Officers, and even of the private Soldiers, who bail belp d bim to gain 
the victory. That therefore it was the common intereſt of the army to prutact 
him; and that to them be committed the defence of his life and fortune. 

The ſoldiers with one voice cried- out to him to take courage, and 

promiſed to defend him to the laſt breath. Papirius, not long after, ar- 
rived. Having inſtantly aſſembled the Troops, he . — Crier to 

call Quintus Fabius, General of the Horſe, to appear before him. When 
Fabius was come near the Tribunal, and ſilence made, the Difator que- 
ſion'd him concerning his violation, not only of the common laws of Mi- 

i ary Diſcipline, but of the expreſs orders of a Dictator, whom he could 

not but know to have a ſovereign authority in the Republic, and whom 
even the Conſuls themſelves, Magiſtrates who fucceeded to the Regal 
Power, obey'd. Fabius had a bad cauſe to defend, and was confuſed in 

his anſwers 3 one while complaining that the Dictator was both accuſer and 
judge, and then exclaiming loudly, that he would ſooner loſe his life, than a/. Max. 
the glory of his exploits z this moment he attempted to excuſe himſelf, and B. 2. 
the next accuſed the Diator : which provoking Papirius ſtill more, he 
commanded the Lictors to ſtrip the criminal, and prepare their Rods and 
Axes. But when theſe executioners were beginning to tear off his clothes, 

he cried out to the Soldiers for aſſiſtance, and by ſome means made his 
eſcape, retiring among the Triarii. Theſe things put the army into a great Zivy, B. s. 
commotion, and raiſed a clamour throughout the whole aſſembly ; Low 
beſeeching, others threatening. The officers who were near the DifZator 
endeavoured by reaſoning. and by intreaties to mitigate his refentment 
againſt a young man of great hopes, and of a family ſo highly and ſo 
juſtly honoured in Rome. They repreſented to him the danger to which 

he might expoſe himſelf by too far exaſperating the multitude, who, blind 

with anger, might be carried to do ſomething extravagant and deſperate. 

All was in vain, Papirius continued inflexible ; and their remonſtrances 
ſeemed more to encreaſe his indignation, than td ſoften him towards 
Fabius. But when he would have commanded filence, the noiſe was fo 
great that neither his criers nor himſelf could be heard, and night alone £2. B. 
put an end to the tumult. Fabius, tho? ſummoned to appear again the 

next day, did not think it prudent to ſtand a ſecond trial, but eſcaped to 
Rome, there to preſent himſelf before leſs paſſionate judges. 

As ſoon as he arrived, his father (who had been thrice” Conſul and 
once Dictator) thought it neceflary to get the Senate aſſembled wichour 
delay, and obtain a favourable decree for him before the return of the 
Dicator. The Senate was met, young Fabius had already work'd 
upon the Fathers and made them think Papirius both unjuſt and barba- 
tous, when on a ſudden a great noiſe was heard at the deor of the . * 
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The ROMAN History; Book III. 
ple where they were ſitting. It was Papirius himſelf, attended by his 
Liftors, who were diſperſing the crowd at the entrance of the ſanctuary. 
Upon his appearance the ſcene changed. He took his place, order'd his 
Lifors to ſeize young Fabius, and was immediately obey'd. In vain did 
the oldeſt and moſt venerable Senators intercede for the criminal; Papi- 
rius was inexorable: ſo that the father of the young man having no other 
remedy left, appealed to the pw in Comitia ; and, though the thing 
was unprecedented, the: DiFator did not hold it expedient to diſpute the 
ſuperior authority of the Roman People. 

When the Comitia were form'd, both the Fabii aſcended the Reſtra 
with Papirius ; which he obſerving, ſternly order'd the Maſter of the Hor/: 
to be pull'd down. , Young Fabius immediately deſcended, and his father 
followed him ; but then the father, placing himſelf at the foot of the 
Roſtra, broke out into bitter invectives againſt Papirius for his haughti- 
neſs and barbarity ; he cited ſome former * caſes (not much to the purpoſe) 
where faulty Generals had not been ſo ſeverely puniſhed ; he complained, 
that no diſtinction was made between a fortunate and an unfortunate diſ- 
obedience ; and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that could be ſaid in ſo bad a 
cauſe. He clamour'd, he brangled, he complained, he called upon Gods 
and men for help, and, embracing his ſon, wept a flood of tears, The 
whole aſſembly was moved. On the ſide of the Fabii, ſays Livy, were 
the majeſty of the Senate, the favour of the People, the aid of the Tri- 


+ 5. bunes, and a remembrance of the abſent army. Papirius, on his own 


rt, ſpoke in high ſtrain, of the Dignity of his Office, the Military Laws, 
Pieatorial Edits, reverenced as the Oracles of Heaven, Manlius's rigour 
to his own ſon. He reproach'd the Romans with a degeneracy from that 
heroic love of their country, which uſed to prevail over all paternal affec- 
tion and private conſiderations. He urged the ill conſequences to the 
Republic of admitting appeals from a Dictator to the People, and eſpe- 
cially in caſes of diſobedience in war z and concluded with aſking the Tri- 


tunes, whether they were willing to anſwer thoſe conſequences with their 
heads 


His diſcourſe threw both the People and their Tribunes into great per- 
plexity : For tho? to receive Appeals from the ſentence of a Diclator was 
to extend the exerciſe of the People's power, yet they were afraid of the 
conſequence of interpoſing (in ſuch a cauſe eſpecially) againſt that 
high authority, which they had ſo often found it neceſſary for the ſafety 
of the Republic to lodge with a ſingle Magiſtrate. Inſtead therefore of 
taking upon them to judge in the affair, they only became interceſſors for 
the criminal, humbly beſeeching the Difator in the moſt earneſt manner 
to pardon his General of the Horſe. The Fabii themſelves likewiſe fell 
proſtrate at his feet, and implored his clemency. Upon this Papirms 
order'd ſilence to be made, and then declared, That he was ſatisfied: 
MILITARY D1SC1PLINE bas prevailed, the Di CTATOR1IAL 


Tube caſe of Minucius (/ee 5. 294.) and that of L. Furiu (/et 5. 437.) 
2 AvuTH0- 
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but condemned, and is pardoned at the interceſſion of the Roman People and 
of their Tribunes : They have fuccoured bim, not as innocent, not by a juſt 
exerciſe of power, but by their prayers for mercy on a convicted criminal. Live 
then, QuinTus FAB1us, more fortunate in this unanimous conſent — — 
Country to your preſervation, than in the victory you a while ago ſo inſolently 
boaſted of. Live, Famrvs, tho you bade dared to commit 'a crime which 
your own Father, in my place, would not have forgiven. You ſhall be re- 
ceived again into my favour———at your own pleaſure. But as for the 
Roman People, to whom you owe your life, the beſt return you can make to 
them, is to let this day teach you, whether in war or in peace, to obey 


your lawful Commanders. Go, you are at liberty. Thus ended this affair z 
and the Romans afterwards confeſs*'d, to the Diftator*s honour, that the 0 


peril into which he brought Fabius had conduced as much to the ſupport 


of Military Diſcipline, as the death of young Manlius, condemn'd by his 


own father. | | 

$. III. BUT while Papirius ſtaid in Rome, the Samnites took advan- 
tage of his abſence to inſult his army; whoſe Commander M. Valerius, 
a Lieutenant General, was ſo intimidated by the — of Fabius, 
that he durſt not oppoſe the hoſtilities of the enemy. He ſuffer'd a party 
of his foragers to be cut in pieces. rather than ſtir out of his camp to 
relieve them. Thig- accident help'd to exaſperate the Troops yet more 
againſt the Dictator; who when he came to the camp (with L. Papirius 


Craſſus, a relation of his own, whom he had appointed to command the Y. of R. 429. 
Horſe in the room of Fabius) found all his men fo ill- affected to him, Beſ. J. C. 323. 


and ſo little diſpoſed to gain him glory, that he had no hopes of making 
any progreſs with them in the war. However, as the enemy offer d him 
battle, and he could not in honour decline fighting, he poſted himſelf fo 
advantageouſly, and drew up his Troops with ſo much dexterity, that it 
was not poſſible for them to be entirely defeated, When the battle was 
over (in which, though they had fought but faintly, they had not been 
routed) Papirius acted a part which ſurprized every body. Not one 
officer or ſoldier, who had behaved himſelf negligently in the fight, was 
ſo much as reprimanded by him. He went about with his Lieutenants 
viſiting the wounded ſoldiers, put his head into their tents, aſked them 
how they did, charging their officers to have particular care of each of 
them by name; and all this he ſeems to haye done without the - leaſt 
appearance of affectation: for we find that the army, which had al- 
ways held him in eſteem, came in a ſhort time to have a moſt tender 
affection tor him. Bf 7 
The People at Rome being informed of this great alteration in the 
ciſpoſitions of the ſoldiers towards their commander, continued him in 
11s employment for ſix months longer, and no Conſuls were choſen for the 
year 429, As for Papirius he no longer doubted of victory, and he ſoon 
gave the enemy a total overthrow ; after which he over-ran Samnium 
{:aving all the booty to his ſoldiers) and reduced the Samnites ſo low, that 
Vor. J. Uuu they 
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510 The Roman His roku. Book III. 
Y. of R. 429. they ſued for which he granted them on three preliminary condi. 
Bef.7 2 That ſhould cloath all his Troops, give — pay, 
| and get the Treaty confirmed hy the Senate. 

Livy, B. 8. $.IV. PAPIR IUS having Triumpbed for his late victories, held the 
Comitia by Centuries, where C. Sulpicius Longus and Q, Aulins Cerretany; 
were Choſen Canſuls for the next year. When the Conſcript Fathers came 
to conſider of the Peace to be made with the Sammites, they diſapproved 
Fell. Paterc. of the terms offered by them, and therefore granted only a Truce tor a 
250. 8. g. Year, which the Sammies broke fo ſoon as they heard that Papirius was 

nd longe lians declared for them 
e divide 
army into Apulia, and 
D se Swlpicins another into Samnium; buc ee besser and ruins ker 

. 2 cloſe in their ſortiſied n e Generals reaped li 
V. of R. 431. f rom the campai the following r were 
Bef. J. C. 321. Quintus Fabius (who had been General of the Horſe to the Rieter Papi. 
727. Cn. rims) and I. Fulvias Curous. They marched their joint forces againſt the 
2 Sam nites (who had raiſed a formidab 2 gave them an entire over- 
of Illuſt. Men. throw, but not without great difficulty. e Sammites had ſurpriſed the 

Romans, while they were i very di 

for ſubſiſting their army and for tuftaining an attack. The latter therefore 
attempted to retire in the night; but the Samaites watched them ſo nar- 

rowly, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that the next day they found themſelves 

under a neceſſity of hazarding a battle. It laſted from nine in the morning 

till two in the afternoon, without either fide's giving way, or fo much as 

changing the order in which were firſt drawn up. - The imprudence 
of the Samnite Cavalry turned the fortune of the day in favour of the 
Ramans. The Conſuls had defignedly ſent the baggage of their army to 
ſome diſtance under a thin guard. The Sammie Troopers having notice of 
this, wheel'd off to go and ſeize it; and the Romas Generals, to whom 
the news was preſently brought, gave them fufficient time to put themſelves 
into diſorder, and load their horſes with the plunder. When the Con 
thought they were no longer in 4 condition to make a defence, 
detached all the Roman Cavalry to fall upon them, which was done wi 
fo much expedition and fuccefs, that few of them efcaped; Then the 
Roman Horſe fetching a compaſs, fell upon the rear of the Sammite In- 
fantry. This unex attack ſtruck them with terror, and ſoon after 
threw them into confuſion. The Romans purſued their advantage, and 
made a dreadful flaughter of the enemy: Thoſe r 
their ground, were cut in pieces by the Roman Foot; and thoſe who fied, 
fell moſt of thee by the Sovrſis of the Horſe, and, among the reſt, the 
General himſclt. 
$ V. SO terrible a defeat made the Samnites reflect ſeriouſly on their 
unjuſt breach of the Truce with the Romans; and they imputed their late 
misfortune to the anger of the Gods, whom they ſuppoſed to be offended 
at the violation of their oaths. To appeaſe them, they reſolved * 
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fice the chief author of that breach; and one Brutulus Papias, 2 man of V. of R. 431+ 
diſtinction, but of a turbulent ſpirit, was univerſally pitch'd upon to be Bef F.C. 321: 
the victim. They pass d a decree, that he mould be deliver'd up to the '3* 
Romans z and that the ſpoil and captives taken within the time of the 
Truce, and, in ſhort, w er their Fecialzs had demanded, ſhould be 
reſtored to them. In purſuance of this decree, Brutulus, with all his effects, 
was into the hands of ſome Samnite ambaſſadors, to be carried to 
Rome; but he kilPd himſelf before he there. However, they ſur- 
render*'d his dead body to the Romans, who, of what was offer'd by way 
of reſtitution, „r 
ing whatever could not be claimed by any private Roman as his own. 
Aſter this the Confid Fulvius return'd to Rome, while his Collegue Fa- Ff. Capi. 
bius led an army into Apulia. That he ſucceeded in his expedition, ap- 
pears by — Marbles, where he is ſaid to have triumph'd over 
the Samnites and Apulians, Fulvius over the Sammites only. One A. Cor- 
nelius was this year choſen Dictator, but it was only to de at the 
Games in the abſence of the Conſuls, and during the fickneſs of the 
Prætor. However, Livy finding that at the time of the defeat of the 
Samnites the Government was in the hands of a Diftator, aſcribes by 
miſtake that exploit to him. The Capitoline Marbles rectify the error. 


CHAP. XIV. 


F. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, notwithſtanding the attion 

they have made for the Fn of the Truce, prepare to * — war 
with vigour : and t —_ one Pontius, an able Officer, to be their 
General, At Rome T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius are choſen Conſuls. 
Pontius by a ſtratagem draws 7 Generals with their Legions into a 
dangerous paſs (called afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſur- 
rounded * the Samnites, and bave no poſſibility of forcing tbeir way out 
of it. Samnite General being undetermined in what manner to treat 
the Romans, is adviſed by bis father, eitber in a friendly way to ſet them 
all free, or without mercy to cut them all off. The ſon rejecting this 
advice, will ſpare the lives of the Romans, but demands as the condition, 
That they all paſs unarm'd under the Yoke, Officers and Soldiers; that 
they engage to draw all their forces out of Samnium, and give hoſtages 
for the performance of this article. The Romans, after ſome demur, 
ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being exhorted to it by L. Lentulus, 4 con- 
derable Officer in the army. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, bei 
aſhamed to appear in publick, inſtantly name a Dictator to bold the Co- 
mitia for electing new Conſuls. This election however is not made till the 
Government falls into an Inter-regnum. F. II. And then the Faſces are 
given to Papirius Curſor (a 24 time) and to Publilius Philo (a 3d time.) 
The Treaty made with the Samnites being laid before the Senate, Poſthu- 
mius (one of thoſe Conſuls who had been parties en, declares that the 
Roman People are not bound by it, as not being by their ye 
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/ » that: the bonour of the Republic will be ſaved: by ſurrendering bim and the 
reſt of the Officers concerned in_that Treaty to the Samnites, - which be 
moves may be forthwith done. This /al is approved, and put in exe. 
culion by a Fecialis appointed thereto; but Pontius,  the,Samnite General, 
 reproaching the Romans with: baſeneſi and breach of faith, refuſes to accept 
the priſoners in ſati faction of the Treaty. F. III. Satricum all, from 
tbe Romans; and the Samnites ſurprize Fregellæ, a Roman Colom, 
and, after a promiſe of quarter, hurn the inbabitants alige. 


$. FT: had been a conſtant maxim with the Romans to. pardon the 


312 


nations which ſubmitted, and to treat none with rigour but the 

proud and untractable: But their late ſucceſſes made them now 

. deviate from this rule; and notwithſtanding: that the Samnites 

ſued to them for a peace, and endeavoured to merit it by the methods 

which have been related, the Senate rejected their petition, . and thereby 

put them under a neceſſity of continuing the war at all hazards. And 

v. of R. 432. while the Centuriate Comitia at Rome were chuſing T. Veturius and Sp. Poſt- 

Bef.7.C. 320. humius Conſuls for the new year, the Samnites in their Diet appointed one 

133 P. Pontius, an able General, to command their troops. Pontias exhorted the 

aſſembly not to fear a war with a People who had received reſtitution of 

wrongs with haughtineſs, and had refuſed peace when offered upon the 

moſt reaſonable terms. The Gods, ſaid he, are now no longer our enemies; 

Juſtice accompanies our arms, and- we cannot fail of ſucceſs. He then im- 

mediately led his troops near to Caudium (a little Town in Samnium) ard 

Frentin. de Co- there encamp'd as covertly as poſſible. When the Conſuls were come within 

loniis. a league of him, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Samnite army was 

laying ſiege to Luceria in Apulia; and the more effectually to deceive the 

Livy, B. 9. Romans, he ordered ten of his ſoldiers in the habit of herdſdmen to lead 

2 Tu ſome cattle into different parts, but ſtill in the neighbourhood of the 

@rofus, A. enemy, with inſtructions to agree all in the ſame report when taken pri. 

ſoners by their Foragers. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The Romans in a 

council of war reſolved to march to the relief of Luceria; and there 

being two ways thither, one broad and open, but farther about than the 

other, which was through certain ſtreights (called ſince The Caudine Forks) 

they choſe the latter. The nature of the ground was this. Between two 

circling ridges of mountains, ſo covered with trees and briars as to, be 

abſolutely unſurmountable, was a pretty large marſhy meadow, through 

| the middle of which was the road. At the hither end, the way into it was 
| very deep and narrow through a hollow rock ; the way out at the farther 
| end was yet more narrow, deep, and difficult. When the Romans having 
pals'd the firſt came to this, they found it quite barr*d up with huge ſtones 
| and trees laid acroſs ; and then they allo diſcerned great numbers of the 
| enemy on the tops of the eminences. To avoid being inveſted, they in- 
ſtantly turned back ; but the Samnites had already blocked up the way by 

which they had entered. When the Romans found themſelves ſhut in, 


without a poſſibility of eſcaping, their conſternation was e 
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They ſtood ſilent and fix'd their eyes on one another, each to fee whether V. of E. 432. 
he could diſcover any glimmering of hopes in his companions looks. At Bf. A. C. 320. 
length the ſoldiers ſeeing the Conſuls tent pitched, and preparations making 3 Conlul-p. 


in 

towards fortification, 25 themſelves to work, without waiting for orders, 
to raiſe a rampart along the water, tho they well knew it to be a fruitleſs 
labour, and were all the while ſcoffed at by the enemy. As ſoon as the 
army was encamped, the chief Officers all repaired of their own accord 
to the Conſils tent; but the caſe was ſuch, that there was no room for 
counſel or debate, The Gods themſelves, ſays Livy, could ſcarcely have 
given them any aſſiſtance. Night came on; but without taking any re- 
treſhment, officers and ſoldiers ſpent the hours of reſt in diſcourſing on 
their unhappy ſituation. 

On the other hand, the Samnites could not come to any determination 
what to do with their enemies, who were abſolutely at their mercy. After 
much debate it was at length univerſally agreed to confult Herennius, the 
father of Pontius, a wiſe old man, whom they look*d upon as a kind of 
Oracle. The meſſenger whom they ſent to him for his advice, brought 
back this anſwer : That be counſelled them not to do the leaſt harm to the 
Romans, but to open them a free paſſage home. This advice being re- 
xted, the ſame meſſenger was diſpatched a ſecond time; and then the 
old man ſent word, That be would not have them ſpare the life of one fingle 
Roman. The ſtrange difference between theſe two anſwers made the Sam- 
nites 1magine that there was ſome myſtery in the matter, and they preſſed 
Pontius to have his father brought to the camp, that he might explain 
himſelf, When the wiſe Herennius was come, he let them know, that in 
good policy there was nd medium between treating the Romans in the kind- 
e manner, and deſtroying them abſolutely. That by the firſt (which he 

ht the beſt) they would gain the friendſhip of a powerful nation; 
that by the ſecond they would greatly leſſen the ftrength of a dangerous 
enemy 3 but that no third way could produce any advantage of either 
ſort. However, this prudent advice was not followed. Pontius and his 
Officers choſe a middle way, ſuch as their fooliſh vanity ſuggeſted: They 
would ſpare the lives of the Romans, but at the ſame time treat them as 
conquered enemies. 

Whilſt the Samnites were in theſe deliberations, the Romans ſent a de- 
putation to them to deſire a truce upon equitable terms, and in caſe of 
refuſal to invite them to a battle. Pontius, with a haughty air, anſwer'd, 
That the Samnites had no battles to fight ; that the viflory was already 
gaw'd ; and that not a man of the Roman Legions ſhould eſcape, till they bad 
been diſarm'd, and had pajs'd one by one under the Yoke : That, beſide 
(bis, he expefted that the Romans ſtou!d quit Samnium, and withdraw their 
Colonies from all the Cities they had uſurped from the Samnites. And he 
concluded with forbidding the Deputies io appear any more in bis preſence, 
# the Conſuls did not accept the terms propoſed. 

The report of this anſwer threw the Legions into the utmoſt deſpair, 
The Conſuls were ſtruck dumb, and durſt not declare — * 
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V. of R. 432. 


Bef, J. C. 320. 
433 Conſul-p. 


7 42 example, as well as words, to animate you to the fight, tho in never 
a 


The Conſuls followed next, then the inferior Officers, and at laſt the Sol- 
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ſhameful a Treaty. L. Lentulus, a conſiderable Officer in the army, and 
who had been at the head of the Deputation to the Samnites, was the firſt 
who broke ſilence ; add himſelf to the Conſuls, he ſpoke to this 
effect: I have often beard my Father ſay, that, when the Gauls beſieged the 
Capitol, he was the only man in the Senate, who oppoſed the redeeming of 
Rome with Gold; and the reaſon he gave for bis opinion was, that the enemy 
not having ſhut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor raiſed any rampart round 
it, it evas ſtill poſſible for the Romans, tho? difficult, to force a paſſage through 
the befiegers. Were the caſe with us the ſame, were there any poſſibility of 
Saber z could we make ſallies, as they ſometimes did, or could wwe force the 

maites to 4 battle, I ſhould ſoon convince you by my counſel, that I bave the 
ſame courage as my father ; I ſhould ſpeak the ſame e, and endeavour 


duantageous a ſituation for it. For my own part, I would gladly ruſh 
into the midſt of the enemy, and devote my ſelf for the Roman People, tm 
could be of any avail to their preſervation ; for I am truly ſenſible, that m 
fortune can be ſo glorious as to die for the ſafety of our Country. But ou 
Country at preſent is here ; its chief ſtay and ſtrength, the Roman Legi 
are in this valley. Shall they devote themſelves to death for their own pre- 
ſervatian? To what end then ? To ſave the Walls of Rome? the Houſes 
the crowd of People that inhabit the City? And which way can even theſe be 
Preſerved, if this army periſh? Will a weak, unarm'd, deſpondent multitude 
defend them ? Juſt as they did againſt the Gauls after the battle of the Allia. 
But it is ſhameful, ſay you, to give up our arms like cowards. I grant it: 
Net the love of our Country be ſuch, as to make us ready, if need be, 
to ſuffer Ignominy as well as Death; 10 ſacrifice, ' not only our Lives, but 
eur Glory 10 preſerve it. For the ſake of Rome then let us ſubmit 10 the 
conditions impoſed, be the indignity never ſo great; nor ſcruple any longer 15 
obey Neceſſity, to which the Gops themſelves are ſubjeft. 

This advice was followed. The Cenſuls fignified to Pontius, that 
conſented to lay down their arms, and paſs under the Yoke ; upon whi 
they obtained a conference with him. As to a born Peace, they 
declared, That they could not conclude any that would be binding on the 
Roman People without their approbation, and the miniſtry of the Feciales, 
That their extended no farther than to make promiſes, which they were 
ready to frengthen by giving Hoſtages. The ſtipulation was accepted on 
theſe terms, and the Conſuls, Lieutenant Generals, Quæſtors, and Legionary 
Tribunes all fi the Convention ; fix hundred Roman Knights were to 
be given as and the Samnites were to have power to cu 
off their heads, in caſe the Republic did not perform the Conſuls promiſes 

When the day came for the Roman army to paſs under the Toke, ot 
Gallows, the fix hundred Knights march'd firſt out of the camp, unarm'd, 
and with only their under garment ; and theſe were taken into fafe cuſtody. 


diers one by one. The Samnites inſulted them as they paſs'd ; and if any 
. he was immediately knock'd * 
a | a 
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he Romans could have reach d Capua the ſame day z but out T. of N. 432. 
iſtruſt of that City, and partly out of ſhame to be ſeen in ſo Be. C. 320. 
wretched a condition, they threw themſelves on the ground in the neigh- 35 Off. 
bourhood of it, reſolving to paſs the night in the open air; which when 

the Magiſtrates of Capua underſtood, moved with compaſſion, they ſent 

clothes, horſes and arms, Lifors alſo and Faſtes to the Conſuls, and food 

for the whole army. And when, the next day, they drew near the city, 

the Senate and People went out to meet them with all demonſtrations of 

kindneſs. Nevertheleſs the Romans, overwhelmed with ſhame, ſeemed 

maffected with this hoſpitality : They kept their eyes fix'd on the 

ground, and ſhunt' d all diſcourſe. They were accompanied to the fron- 

tiers by ſeveral young men of the Campanian Nobility ; but they ſtill ob- 

ſerved the fame behaviour, and ſhewed the fame dejection of mind ; 

which, when it was reported to the Senate of Capua by the young Nobles 

at their made the aſſembly in general conclude, that the Roman 

courage was for ever loſt, and their affairs deſperate. One of them 

however, a venerable old man, declared, that he judged differently of 

the dumb confuſion of the Romans. I perceive, ſaid he, in this obſiinate 

ſilence the marks of a rage which ferments without evaporating. Their 

gen, - fixed on the ground, ſbetw how much their thoughts are bent on Ne. 

venge ; and their refuſing to be comforted is a proof, that they will never 

forgive the affront they bave received. The Romans will bave it always 

before their eyes ; but the Samnites will not always have Caudine Streights 

10 = them up in. 

n the rnean time the People at Rome, without orders from the Senate, 
and as it were by tacit conſent, on the deepeſt mourning, No in- 
vectives were ſpared againſt the (as they were termed) before 
their arrival; but as ſoon as they appeared, the public indignation 
changed into pity. Nevertheleſs, they did not enter the city till night; 
and then every one ſtole home, and hid himfelf in his own houſe : even 
the Conſuls baniſhed themſelves from fociety, after they had 
the indiſpenſible duty of naming a Ditlator to hold the Cemilia. They 


the aſſembly with an air of great modeſty and humility, own'd the ch. 8. 
Treaty to be infamous, but declared, that the Roman People were not 
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Y. of R. 433. bound by it, ſince it had been made without their orders; and that the 
Bef. 7.C-319- Republic was obliged in juſtice to nothing more, than to deliver up into 
"34 P. the hands of the Samnites thoſe of the army who had ſigned it. And he 
adviſed therefore that the new Conſuls ſhould lead a new army into the 
field, but that before they enter'd upon action, they ſhould ſurrender to 
the mercy of the Samnites his Collegue and him, with all the other officers 
who had been parties to the convention. The Senators were ſtruck with 
admiration at the generoſity of Poſthumius; and their compaſſion for him 
was equa] to their eſteem of his heroic virtue. However, they all approv'd 
of the propolal, except two Tribunes of the People, who had (probably) been 
raiſed to that office ſince their return from the Caudine Forks, Theſe con- 
tended, not only that the motion made by Poſthumius was unjuſt with re. 
gard to the perſons concern'd in the Treaty, but that it was by no mean; 
Juffecient to diſcharge the demands which the SAMN1TEs bad upon Rome; 
and that as to themſelves, they were Sacroſanct Magiſtrates, inviolable, and 
wot to be deliver'd up to the enemy. To the laſt of theſe pleas Poſthumin; 
replied, That the Senate might defer the delivering up of the Tribunes {ill 
their Holineſſes were out of Office, and then (if his advice might be followed) 
cauſe them to be beaten with rods in the public Forum, by way of Uſury for 
the delay. But as to himſelf, and the reſt of the Profane Officers concern'd 
in the , Sana, he-preſs'd the immediate execution of his propoſal ; and he 
offered ſuch plauſible arguments to prove the invalidity of the Caudine 
Convention, and the ſufficiency of the ſatisfaction deſigned for the Samnites, 
that the Senate, whether convinced or not, were univerſally pleaſed wich 
his diſcourſe, and acquieſced in his project. Nay, the two Tribunes 
themſelves, who had at firſt oppoſed it, conſented at length to follow the 
| fate of their companions, and to that end abdicated their office. 
2. , Poſthumius's propoſal was no ſooner paſs'd into a decree of the Senate, 
| a but it diſpell'd that cloud of ſorrow, with which the Romans had been 
= - covered ever ſince the misfortune of Caudium ; it ſeem'd to them like the 
| breaking out of the ſun upon the city after a total eclipſe. Nothing was 
talk*d of but the generoſity of Poſthumius, whoſe Devotement the com- 
pared to that of Decius; and the Roman youth were ſo animated, that 
there needed no orders to raiſe Troops; a new army was formed almoſt 
wholly of Voluntiers, and the Caudine Legions were again enrolled As 
ſoon as theſe forces came near the enemy's camp, preparations were made 
for ſurrendering up the Roman Officers in due form by a Fecialis. Corne- 
lius Arvina was the perſon appointed for this pray who wn 
| conducted the priſoners bound into Pontius's preſence, addreſſed him 
to him in the following words: Since theſe men undertook without any 
| commiſſion 40 conclude a Treaty of Peace with you, and committed a crime 
in ſo doing, wwe deliver them up to you, in order to free ourſelves from any 
| Hare in the puniſhment, which they alone have deſerved. The Feciais 
had ſcarce utter'd theſe words, when Poſthumins, as it offended with what 
he had faid, gave him a hard blow on the thigh with his knee, 


and looking ſternly at him, I am now, ſaid he, @ Samnite, and you an 
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Ambaſſador of Rome: I have therefore by this blow violated the Law of N. of R. 433. 
Nations, and you are thereby N to make war upon ug. But this little, Bef J. C. 31g. 


low artifice ſerved only to raiſe the indignation of the Samnite General, 
and make him deſpiſe the author of it. He laid before Paſtbumius and 
the Fectalis the * and baſeneſs of their proceedings. He told them, 
that if the Roman People would preſerve their honour untainted, and 
maintain the rules of equity, they muſt either perform the conditions of 
the Treaty, or ſend the Roman army again into the Caudine Forks. 
And as to Poſthumius's behaviour to the Fecialts, he thus expoſtulated : 
Will zou be able to impoſe on the Gods by theſe thin diſguiſes? Will they 
tate Poſthumius for a Samnite, and conſider the blow he has given, as an 


inſult offer*d to the Roman People by a Samnite? Is is thus that you ſport. 


with Religion and the Faith of Treaties * Are ſuch ludicrous tranſattions be- 
coming the Gravity of a Conſul, and the Dignity of a Great Nation? 
Lictors, untie the Priſoners, and leave them free to go where they pleaſe, 
And thus the Romans were diſmiſſed. 

$. III. BUT now. the Samnites repented too late of their not having 
hearkened to the wiſe counſels of old Herennius ; they had a foreboding, 
ys Livy, of the misfortunes that afterwards befell them; while the Romans 
on the other hand look'd upon the liberty they had obtained of makin 
war as equal to victory. Not long after, the inhabitants of Satricum Poe. 
with a body of Samnites, who ſurpriſed Fregellæ, a Roman Colony, in the 
night, and, having by a 2 of quarter engaged the greater part of the 
inhabitants to lay down their arms, burnt them afterwards alive. Capua 
likewiſe at this time prepared for a revolt ; the chief Citizens enter'd into 
a plot to ſhake off the Roman yoke. This, with ſome other alarms, in- 
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duced the Republic to name a Dictator, the Conſuls being employed in Liey, B. g. 
the war. C. Menius was choſen to that dignity, and he appointed M. ch. 26. 


' Fiſius to be his General of Horſe. The new Dictator's commiſſion ex- 


tended only to the making enquiry into State Crimes, and puniſhing them. 
And there needed no more to put a ſtop to the revolt of Capua; for the 
terror of a judge from whom there lay no appeal became ſo great through- 
out all Campania, that the heads of the conſpiracy kill'd themſelves to 
aroid puniſhment, 

After this, the DiFator pretending that the powers given him by his 
commiſſion were not confined to the taking cognizance of traiterous 
perſons and practices at Ca uA only, but of all conſpirators and conſpi- 
racies whatſoever and whereſoe ver againſt the Roman. State; and pretend- 
ng alſo that all intriguing and canvaſſing for offices was a kind of Trea- 
ſon _ the Commonwealth, he cited ſeveral of the Patricians to ap- 
pear before him on accuſations of that kind. The accuſed having no 


other reſource, called upon the Tribunes to interpoſe their negative, and 
put a ſtop to the proſecution ; but not one of them would interfere in the 
matter. Hereupon the whole body of the Nobles took the alarm. They 
exclaimed in all places, that the Patricians, to whom, being nobly born, 
the way (if not obſtructed by indirect practices) was naturally open and 
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Y. of R. 433. eaſy to all Honours and Dignities, were not the perſons on whom thi 
Bet: F:6-319- crime ſhould be charged! but certain upftart Gentlemen, ſuch as the 
34 P. Diftator himſelf and his Maſter of the Horſe, who indeed ought rather to 
be proſecuted themſelves, than fit as judges of other men ; and they 
threatened. that they would make the two inquiſitors know this, fo ſoon 

as their Magiſtracy ſhould be expired. 

Manius, tho' free from guilt, yet fearing leſt his tion ſhould 
fuffer by the calumny, aſſembled the People, and laid before them the 
uprigheneſs of his intentions and the impartiality of his conduct; and then, 
to give them a farther proof of his innocence, abdicated the DiFatorſtip, 
that he might be brought to a trial. Foſſius alſo, for the like parpot. 
reſigned his office at the fame time. The Senate, by a ſpecial commil. 


Book III. 


ſion, appointed the Conſuls of the year (probably recalled to Rome on this 


occaſion) to be their judges 


; who havi 


heard the witneſſes, and fully 


examined the affair, honourably acquitted the accuſed ®. 


This kind of inquiſition deſcen 


afterwards to men of leſs diſtinction, 


and in a ſhort time was entirely ſtopt by force of thoſe very intrigues and 


cabals againſt which it was levelled. 


The account which. has been given of 
Mxnivs's affair is taken from Livy, who 
adds, that PuBL1Lius alſo was ſoon after 
brought to a trial on the ſame fort of accu- 
ſation, and acquitted ; but then Livy re- 
fers both theſe trials to the year 439, when 
Mania was indeed DiXator, according to 
the Capitoline Mark/es, but Publilius was not 


* 

f Publilias food his trial the ſame year 
that he was Con/a/, we muſt ſuppoſe that he 
alſo, as the Yeſuites Catrow and Ronille have 
well obſerv'd, abdicated his office in order there- 
to. Theſe learned Fathers conjecture that this 
was the caſe, and that Papirius being thereby 
leſt ſole Conju/, named to the DiQtatorſhip 
L. Cornelius Lentulus , who appointed Papirius 


to be his General of the Horſe, intending to 


be govern'd in all difficulties by his advice, 
as the able man in all the Commonwealth 
to conduct the preſent war: and what con- 
firms the opinion, that the war was conduct- 
ed by Pay1x1vs this year in quality only of 
Mafter of the Horſe, is, that he had no T'x1- 
UMPH for his con 

What induces the * (who have been 


Meniu: in the year 433, is not the authoriy 
only of the Capitoline Marbles (which make 
Mania Dictator this year) but a paſſage of 
Liv himſelf, who in the year 443 makes Sen- 
pronius the Tribune ſpeak of —— bring 
created Dictator, to enquire into State Crime, 
and of his abdication in order to fland bit run 
Trial, as things which had happen d «within tr: 
years : an expreſſion which he probably would 
not have uſed, if thoſe events had happened 
but four years before. 

It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the 
Capitoline Marbles with Livy, who ſeems i 
be at a loſs in this part of the Hiſtory, and to 
have made ſome confuſion of times and event, 
not diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral DiQatorſhips cf 
Menins as they are mark'd on thoſe M 

The Marbles give us three Dictators thus 
year, C. Menius, L. Cornelius, and T. Mala, 
Livy mentions only the ſecond, and in th 
manner: tho” he aſcribes the — xcrap 
campaign, we are going to enter upon, to 7's 
pirius and Publilias, 1 Confuls of the yew, 
yet he owns that the thing is doubtful, 2d 
that ſome give thoſe exploits to L. Cora 
created Difater, and Papirius Curſor his Ms 


followed in the Text) to place the trial of fler of the Horſe. 
Uv. B. 9. ch. 34 
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HAP. XV. 


$1. Cornelius Lentulus being created Dictator, leads an army againſt the 


Samnites encamped near Caudium, and gives them a great overthrow. 
Papirius Curſor, his General of the Horſe, takes from them Luceria (in 
Apulia) and reſcues the 600 Roman Knights, who had been given as 
Hoſtages upon the Treaty with Pontius. F. II. Papirius is choſen (a 3d 
time) and Q. Aulius Cerretanus (a 2d time) to the Conſulate. The latter 
takes Ferentum, the former recovers Satricum from the Samnites. The 
Charafter of Papirius. $ III. I» the Conſulate of L. Plautius and 
M. Foſlius a iwo year's Truce is granted io ſome Cities of Samnium. 
The Roman Arms proſper in Apulia, Campania is turned into a Roman 
Præfecture. Two new Tribes are formed, which make the whole number 
31. F. IV. The next year (Q. /Emilius and C. Junius being Confids ) 
all Apulia is ſubdued. Antium receives laws from Rome for its future 
government. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and M. Popilius, name 
a Dictator to begin the fiege of Saticula, a Campanian City in alliance 
with the Samnites; and notwithſtanding that thoſe two great men, Pa- 
pirius Curſor and Publilius Philo, are both choſen (the 4th time) to the 
Conſulate for the year following, the carrying on of that ſiege is committed 
to another Dictator, Q. Fabius, the enemy and rival of Papirius. Fa- 
bius having taken Saticula marches to beſiege Sora (in the country of the 
Volſci) which had gone over to the Samnites. By an ariful ſtratagem he 
defeats the Samnites in the field, but leaves the fiege of Sora to be finiſhed 
by the next year's Conſuls, M. Pætilius, and C. Sulpicius (who is now 
choſen the 3d time.) Theſe Generals take Sora by means of a ſtratagem 
ſuggeſted to them by a deſerter from the place. F. V. The Romans fur- 
prize three Cities of the Auſones in one day. Luceria in Apulia rebels, 
and is again reduced. The Samnites are once more defeated in battle by 
the Romans. The next year, when L. Papirius Curſor (a 5th time) and 
C. Junius Brutus (a 2d time) are Conſuls, C. Peœtelius Libo is named 
Difator to carry on the war. He recovers ſeveral Cities from the Sam- 
nites. The year following, when M. Valerius and P. Decius are in the 
Conſulate, the — alarmed with the apprebenſions of a war 
wih all Hetruria, appoint C. Sulpicius Longus Diftator to condutt it; 
but no hoſtilities enſue on either ſide. 


.J. TI ſeems highly probable from ſome paſſages of Ly, joined 


with the authority of the Capitoline Marbles, that the operations 
of the campaign this year were govern'd by Papirius Curſor, 
not in quality of Conſul, and Collegue to Publilius, but of 


General of the Herſe to L. Cornelius Lentulus, created Diftator. 


The chief view of the Roman Generals being to reſcue the 600 Knights, 


who had been deliver'd up to the Samnites as hoſtages, they to that end 
divided their forces. Cornelius put himſelf at the head of the fame _ 
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Y. of R. 433. that had paſs d under the Yoke, and encam 
Bel 7:C-319- Papirins warched towards Laceria in A 


The Roman HISTORY. Book III. 
them near Caudium, while 
ia, where the Roman 

were kept priſoners. Pontius the Samnite General was for ſome time in 
ſuſpence, whether to march to the relief of Luceria, or ſtay to make head 
againſt the Difator. He feared that, if he marched, the enemy would 
fall upon his rear; and that, if he did not march, Luceria would be loſt, 
His reſolution at length was to put all to the hazard of a battle. The 
Difator no ſooner perceivd the intention of the enemy, but he aſſembled 
his ſoldiers, and would have exhorted them, as was uſual on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, to behave themſelves with the courage becoming Romans ; but he 
found his harangue to be entirely needleſs. The ſoldiers were ſo eager to 


fight, that they gave no attention to him; with one voice they all cried 


out, To Battle, When they drew- near the Samnites, they preſs'd their 
Enfigns to march faſter, and, being ſpirited by revenge to à degree of 
fury, ruſh'd upon the enemy without obſerving their uſual order, or wait- 
ing the command of their General. Nothing could ſtand before them ; 
the Samnites were routed, and their camp taken and plunder'd. 

On the other hand Papirius having entered Apulia, and being aſſiſted 
by the people of Arpi (old enemies of the Samnites, their neighbours) 
had laid fiege to Luceria, but was fo ſtraitened by the difficulty of getting 
proviſions, that the arrival of the victorious army at his camp proved 
very ſea ſonable. The Dictator diſperſed his Legions about the country, 
intercepted the convoys that were going to the beſieged, and facilitated 
the bringing of proviſions to the camp of Papirius. The Samnites, who 
had likewiſe an army encamp'd near Luceria, finding that the place could 
not hold out long, refolved to give the beſiegers Her very thing 
was getting ready on both ſides for a general action, when Ambaſſadors 
arrived from Tarentum, to put a ſtop to all hoſtilities by their mediation ; 


and they threatened to declare themſelves againſt which-ever party ſhould 


perſiſt in carrying on the war. Papirius pretending to liſten feriouſly to 
what they ſaid, told them, that he would conſult Dictator; and ac- 
cordingly he did fo, but it was only on the meaſures to be taken in the 
engagement, for which he inſtantly p . While the Romans were 
ſacrificing, as was cuſtomary before x battle, the Tarentine Ambaſladors 
came for their anſwer. The Chickens, cried Pap irius, feed perfectly well; 
fo the Keeper of them tells us. The Gods too are much pleaſed with our Sa- 
crifices : under their protection therefore we are going to fight, as you per- 
ceive. He then led his troops out of the camp, ridiculing the vanity of a 
little infignificant People, who would needs make themſelves mediators of 
a peace between two powerful nations, when at the ſame time Tarentum 
could hardly ſupport itſelf under its own inteſtine diviſions. 

But now the Samnites abſolutely declined the fight, alledging that 
Papirius had deceived them by falſe hopes of an accommodation, and 
declaring, that out of reſpect to the Taremines they would _—_ them- 
ſelves upon the defenſive within their camp. This timorouſneſs of the 


enemy encouraged the Romans to attack them in their ——_ 
, whic 
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which they did with ſo much ſucceſs, and with ſuch a ſpirit of vengeance, Y, of R. 433- 
| that ſcarce any of the Samnites would have eſcaped the flaughter, if the n 
Roman Generals had not reſtrained the fury of their troops, in regard to '3* . 
the ſix hundred Knights in Luceria, whom the beſieged D * perhaps, in 
revenge and deſpair, put to death. The Town being ſorely diſtreſſed 
by famine, the garriſon ſent an offer to releaſe the ſix hundred Hoſta- 
ges, on condition that the Romans would raiſe the ſiege. Papirius told 
the Deputies Who eame to him with this propoſal, that they ſhould have 
| conſulted Pontius about the treatment proper to be expected by the 'van- 
quiſhed 3 and he peremptorily inſiſted, that all the ſoldiers in the place, 
to the number of 7000, ſhould unarmed, and with only one garment each, 
paſs under the Vote, and Pontius, who had thrown himſelf into the Town, Or B. 3. 
at the head of them. Theſe conditions were accepted ; and thus the; 15. and- 
Romans retaliated the ignominy they had undergone at the Caudine Forks, her. 
and recovered their hoſtages. \ . 

F. II. AF TE R the return of Papirius with the army to Rome, Cor- 
nelius laid down his Diftator/ſhip, another Difator, T. Manlius, was Feft. Capit. 
choſen (as it ſeems probable) only to hold the Centuriate Comitia, where 
Papirius * Curſor was again raiſed to the Conſulate, and Q, Aulius T Cer-* a zd time. 
retanus given him for a Collegue; The latter defeated the Samnites int A 2d time. 
Apulia, and took Ferentum, a town in that country, The former reduced N. of a 434- 
Satricum, a City of Latium, which, as we have before obſerved, lad Coats: 
gone over to the Samnites, tho” its inhabitants had obtained the privileges 
of Roman Citizens. | 3 

The Satricans, as ſoon as the Roman army appeared before the walls, Ley, B. 9. 
ſent out a Deputation to ſue for Peace. Papirius refuſed to grant it, unleſs ch. 16. 
they would kill all the Sammie garriſon, or deliver them alive into his 
hands. And, when they ſtulated with him, aſking, How it was poſſi- 
ble for them, who were weak and unarmed, to maſter a garriſom 
armed and ſtrong ? he bid them adviſe with thoſe- by whoſe countel-they 
had receiv'd that garriſon into the Town. The Satrican Senate, upon the 
report of this anſwer from the Conſul, were divided in opinion what mea- 
ſures to take, one part conſiſting of thoſe who had counſelled the revolt 
to the Samnites, the other of the adherents to Rome. It happened that the 
garriſon, for want of proviſions to hold out a ſiege, had refolved to march 
away the night following. That faction therefore which had called the 
Samnites in, thought it ſufficient to give the 9 notice at what hour 
they would begin to move, through what gate they were to paſs, and 
what road they were to take; but the other party, not content with this, 
opened another gate to the Romans at the ſame hour: ſo that the Samnite 
garriſon were ſurpriſed and cut to pieces, and the town ſeized the ſame 
inſtant. Papirius, after an inquiſition by torture concerning the chief 
authors of the revolt, cauſed the moſt guilty to be ſcourged and beheaded, 
diſarm'd all the Satricans, and placed a ſtrong body of tr in the place. 

For this conqueſt Papirius at his return to Rome had the honour of a 
Triumph, which had not been granted him for his more important N 
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$22  __The:Rowan HisTory. Book III. 
Y. of R 434. the year before, (probably) becauſe he had acted under the Au/pices of 


Bei. J. C. 4 oy. Oh iſtrate. | 
135 This Papirms is the man whom Lzvy repreſents as a Hero, who would 
have been a match for Alexander the Great, had that ueror turned 
his arms Weſtward, and come into /taly. He was no remarkable 
or his vigour of mind, military ſkill and courage, than for his ftrength 
of body, and wonderful agility in running, which got him the ſurname of 
Livy, B. g. Curſor : and whether it were owing to his robuſt conſtitution, or continual 
ch. 16. exerciſe, no body ate or drank more than he; but he was alſo indefati- 
ble in war, ſharing the ſevereſt toils of it without hurting his health, 
ever had the Roman Horſe or Foot a General that kept them to harder 
 .. ſervice. Tis reported of him, that his Cavalry having taken the freedom 
do deſire a little relaxation from their fatigues, | after an expedition which 
had been ſucceſsful, he anſwer'd, ' Ns, by all means ; when you alight from 
your Horſes, I gt 1 from the trouble of ftroaking their backs. Papirius, 
fo ſevere in point of diſcipline, was naturally facetious, but not very gentle 
Aurel. Vie. de even in his jeſts. Walking one day before the door of his tent, while he 
Viris Illuſtr. was Diator, he order'd a certain Pretor of Prangſte, who in a battle had 
behaved himſelf ſhamefully, to be called, and, as foon as he a 
bid the LicTor prepare his Ax : When he ſaw the poor Præneſtins ready 
d die with fear at the ſound of thoſe words, he preſently added, Diſpatch, 
Lictor, cut away this ſtump of a tree that' ſpoils my walt: After which he 
only fined the Pretor, and diſmiſſed him. 2 
renowned Papirius. 
v. of R. 435. F. III. IN the following Canſulſbip of L. Plautius Venno and M. Foſlius 
Bef. J. C. 31. Haccinator, many of the Samnite Cities ſent Deputies to the Roman Senate 
136 Conlul-p. co aſk Peace; but theſe being referred to the People in Comitia (where 
the Caudine Legions. doubtleſs made a part of the aſſembly) the Samnites 
could obtain, by urgent intreaties, no more than a two year's Truce. 
And now the terror, ſpread throughout Apulia by the Roman army 
which Plautius conducted thither, was ſo great, that the two Cities of 
Teanum and Canufium ſurrendered, to avoid being pillaged. Capua like- 
wiſe being ſo divided by inteſtine ſeditions, as to be no longer in a condi- 
tion to govern herſelf, deſired the Romans to give her a Governor and 
new. Laws; and it was at this time that the Romans firſt turn'd Campania 
into a Prefefure *, and ſent thither a Prefet. 


* All the Cities which the Republic ſub- Pr.eſe4:, who were ſent to them annually 


dued were not upon the {ame foot. Some from Rome, had a power of changing theit 
were called Colonies, ſome Municipia, and ſome laws, and wholly ſwallowed up the authority 
Prafeaures. of the other Magiſtrates. Some of theſe P/ 


he Colonies choſe their Governors out of fe: were choſen by the Reman People; and 

their own inhabitants, and, tho* ſubje& to the others received their commiſſions from the 
Roman le, were a kind of petty Repub- Pretor of Rome, and were properly ſpeaking 

- lics, modelled after the plan of Rome. no more than his ſubſtitutes in the Provinces. 
The Municipia kept their old laws, and the The diſcord among the Campanian gave the 
cuſtoms they had among them before they be- firſt occaſion to the inſtizution of Prefed 
came Roman. And afterwards the Romans eſtabliſhed ths 
The Prefers were in a worſe condition form of Government in ſeveral parts of 
than either the Colonies or Municipia, The Htaly. It 
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It was perhaps to make the Campanians ſome ſort of amends for their Y. of K. 435. 
liberty, which they had voluntarily given up, or rather to keep them to 6 T5. 
their duty, that a new Roman Tribe was formed in their country. It was 36 Conful- p. 
called the Falerian Tribe, doubtleſs from the hill Falernus, this Tribe poſj- 
ſeſſing the delightful plain which ſurrounded that hill. Another Tribe 
was alſo eſtabliſhed on the borders of the Uſens, and was therefore called 
Tribes Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thirty one Tribes, all 
which had a right of ſuffrage in the Comitia by Tribes. 

By a Cenſus taken this year, the number of men in Rome fit to bear Tf. Capir. 
arms appeared to be two hundred and fifty thouſand. 9. 

$.IV. THIS happy year was followed another as ig my 8 
under the adminiſtration of . Æmilius Barbula and C. Jumu Brutus, V. of R. 436. 
who ſubdued and quieted Apulia. Antium followed the example of Capua, — oe, 16. 
in aſking a Governor and Laws from Rome. But this City was not made , . 5 
a Roman PrefeFure, nor did fhe receive laws from a fingle Magiſtrate ch. 20. * 
ſent thither for that purpoſe. The care of making the laws by which the 
Magiſtrates were to govern was left to the Patrons of the Colony. It was 
then cuſtomary not only for private families, but likewiſe for Cities and 
Provinces to have their Patrons, who were oſten of the principal Nobility 
of Rome. The Patrons of the Municipia were generally of the families of 
thoſe Conſul; who had conquered them; and the Protectors of the Colomes 
were the children of thoſe who had received the commiſſion to plant them. 

The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and M. Popilius, were ſcarce en- Y- of R. 437. 
tered upon their office, when the Republic, either from a diſtruſt of their B.. C. 315. 
abilities, or for ſome other reaſon unknown, obliged them ro nominate a 
Difator, to carry on the war. They named L. Amilius, who immedi- 


to command their armies, that tho? the famous Papirius ® Curſer and Pub- Bef. J. C. 314. 
lilius Philo + were choſen Conſuls for the following year, we find . Fa- 7 Ih EF 
bius Maximus, who had been formerly General of the Horſe to Papirius, 4 a {th time. 
and ever ſince his implacable enemy, raiſed at this time to the Diatorſhip, Fajt. Capir. 
and commiſſion'd to carry on the ſiege of Saticuls. While he was making 

his gtacks, the Sammites came from before Pliſtia, and their cavalry in- 

ſulted the Roman camp, in which he had left his Cavalry under the com- 

mand of Aulius Cerretanus, his General of the Horſe, Aulius, without Liv. B. 9. 
conſulting thEDiFator, ſallied out with the Roman Knights, and having 

diſcover*d the General of the Samnites, ruſh'd on him, and laid him dead 

with the firſt puſh of his lance 3 but having penetrated too far into the 

enemy's ſquadrons, he could not retire ; and the Samnites gave their Ge- 

neral's brother the glory of revenging his death: He diſmounted Aulius, 

and then ſtabbed him as he lay upon the ground, Hereupon the Roman 

Knights alighted from their horſes, to recover their General's dead 1 

| 3 
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v. of R. 438. the Samnite cavalry did the ſame, and a battle was fought between them on 
Bef.7 — 14- foot, in which the Romans prevailed. The Samnites returned to the i 
25 92 of Pliſtia“ (a City in alliance with the Romans) and took it by aſſault. 
Hilii place is In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and then the Dictator marched 
anten. to beſiege Sora, on the banks of the Liris, in the country of the Valſci. 
The. Sorans had gone over to the Samnites, Nr firſt maſſacred a Ro. 
man Colony which had been ſettled in their city. To defend this place the 
Samnites followed the DiZator with all expedition. When Aimilivs un- 
derſtood that they were not far behind him, he faced about, marched to 
meet them, and came to an engagement with them near the narrow paſ; 
of Lautule. The ſucceſs. of the battle was doubtful, night put an end to 
it, and both armies continued their march towards Sora 
And now the Diflator choſe a new General of the Horſe, L. Fabius, 2 
kinſman of his own, to ſucceed Aulius. He ordered him to go to Rome, 
fetch thence ſome freſh levies, _ conceal his march from the enemy, and, 
when he had poſted his men in ſome ſecure place near Sora, to wait the 
ſignal for moving. This was no ſooner executed, than the DiFator pre- 
tended fear, and kept cloſe within his intrenchments, in hopes thereby 
to draw the Samnite army near his camp; and it did not fail to 
have the deſired effect. Then on a ſudden hoiſting over his tent the red 
ſtandard, the ſignal for battle, he fallied out of his intrenchments, with- 
out letting the ſoldiers know the ſuccours he had in readineſs. They ima- 
gined it was ſome great diſtreſs, which made their General ſo ſuddenly 
change his reſolution ; and he confirmed them in this opinion, by telling 
them that heir caſe was ſuch, that they muſt either conquer or periſh ; That 
be bad order'd fire to be ſet to their tents and baggage, but that they might 
ſoon make up the leſs, by the plunder of the rebellious cities, However, Tis 
private orders were to ſet fire only to thoſe tents which were next the 
ramparts, and this was to be the ſignal for the General of the Horſe to 
move to his aſſiſtance, and fall upon the enemy in the rear. Every thing 
was executed with wonderful harmony, and by this ſtratagem the Sam- 
nites were entirely defeated, and their camp plundered z and the Roman 
ſoldiers had the farther joy of finding at their. return to their own camp, 
that their tents and baggage were not burnt, | 
After this the Diator laid fiege to Sora, and the ſiege was continued 
2 by his ſucceſſors in the command of the army, M. Pætelius Libo and 
Y. of R. 439. C. Sulpicius Longus, the new Conſuls. They pitched their camp almoſt 
Bef-F-C-3"3- cloſe to the walls of the Town. While they were deliberating and in doubt 
4 3d <=. 4 in what part to make their attacks, a deſerter from the beſieged offer'd a 
e ſcheme, whereby he propoſed, with the help of ten choſen men only, to 
put the place into their hands. The Confuls approved of the deſign, and 
in order to its execution removed their camp ſome miles diſtance from 
Sora. This threw the garriſon into a kind of ſecurity ; and in the mean 
time the deſerter, at the head of the ten ſoldiers, ſtole in the night time 
into a part of the upper Town, probably uninhabited, and where the wall 


was unguarded, becauſe thought inacceſſible, Then placing his men in a 
3 | 4 | narrow 
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narrow ſteep path, that led from the Citadel to the lower Town, and Y. of R. 439- 
where they might eaſily defend themſelves againſt a great multitude, Bef J. C. 313. 
he haſtily ran down into the lower Town, crying out, To arms, to arms, 1 

the enemy are in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. A fright ſeized the inhabitants 

they ruſhed out at the gates, and the Romans in the morning enter'd the 

Town without reſiſtance. Two hundred and twenty five of the priſoners, 

who had been the chief authors of the revolt, and of the maſſacre of the 

Roman Colony there ſettled, were ſent to Rome, where they were firſt beaten 

with rods and then beheaded. 

$. V. THE reduction of Sora was followed by the ſurpriſing of three 
Cities of the Auſones ( Auſona, Miriturne, and Veſcia) on the ſame day 
and at the fame hour. The Romans ſeized theſe places, and OP 
maſſacred all the inhabitants, meerly upon an accuſation (without proof) 
brought to the Conſuls by twelve traitors of the nation, of their having 
formed a deſign to revolt. But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was owing 
to the abſence of the Generals when the Towns were ſeized. 

Luceria, which had rebelled, was next taken by aſſault. Not only the Did. Sic. 
Samnite garriſon, but the Citizens were put to the ſword ; and a Colony B. 19. 
of two thouſand five hundred men was ſent thither from Rome, to ſecure it 
for the future againſt all attempts. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe examples of ſeverity, the reſtleſs Campanians Lizy, B. g. 
prepared once more to ſhake off the Roman yoke z ſo that the Republic ch. 26. 
thought fit to name a Dictator, C. Mænius, to go with an army into their F,. Capit. 
country, and keep them in awe. In the mean time the Conſul Sulpicius 
appear'd with his army near Caudium, where the Samnites had drawn to- 
gether a great body of troops, and were waiting for the inſurrection of 
the Campanians, who they hoped would join them, The two armies 
came to an engagement, 1n which the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men, 
kill'd or taken. And the conqueror marched his army to Bovianum, one 
of the principal Cities, if not the Capital of Samnium. 

L. Papirius Curſor (a 5th time) and C. Junius Brutus (a 2d time) were V. of R. 446. 
now raiſed to the Conſulate ; but ſoon after, for what reaſon is unknown, Bet. J. C. 312. 
the Republic ordered a Diator to be created. The nomination fell upon 4 Conſul- p. 
C. Petelius Libo, and he was appointed to command the forces. He F. Capi. 
repaired to the camp. near Bovianum, but in a ſhort time quitted that 
polt to retake Fregelle from the enemy. They evacuated the place with- 
out ſtanding a ſiege, and then the Diator appeared before Nola, a City 
of Campania, which he quickly reduced, together with Alina and Calatia, 
both in the ſame province. And thus the Romans were employ'd for 
two years in recovering by force of arms the Cities which the Samnites 
had drawn off from them by their negociations. | = 

Whilſt M. Valerius Maximus, one of the Conſuls for the new year, was V. of R. 44r. 
carrying on the war againſt the Samnites, and P. Decius Mus, the other, A. 
was lying ſick at Rome, the Senate received advice, that the Hetrurians * 
threaten'd the Republic with an invaſion, upon which they order'd Decius 
o ame a Diftator, C. Sulpicius Longus being promoted to that dignity, 

Vol. I. Yyy raiſed 
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v. I R. 441. raiſed a powerful 
72 Cuil y. henſion of a war with ſo populous u 
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Origine Juris. 
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The Roux HISsroxx. Bock III. 
army; and made all the preparations which the a 
und ſo near a neighbour 
ired. - Nevertheleſs he was not in haſte to enter upon action 1 he kept 
himſelf upon the defenſive, and waited till the Heryarmans ſhould begin the 
hoſtilities 3 and this moderation had the effect he deſired. The Hetrurian; 
upon farther reflection ſuſpended their deſign, and continued quiet within 
their own bounds. 


| CHAP. XVID 
$. 1. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, diſpleaſes the Senate, 


by admitting the Sons of Fuzzp Men into that Body. The Peopte 
reform this abuſe the next year (when C. Junius (the gd time) and 
. AEmilius (the 2d time are Conſuls) and make ſome new regulation. 
F. III During "the adminiſtration of Fabius (2d lime Conſul) and 
C. Marcius, the Cenfor Appius eee refuſes to quit bus office, tho' 
his eighteen months (the legal time for its duration) are expired, prefuming 
aon the favour of the People, becauſe be bad made an Aquedutt to bring water 
to Rome, and a fine road between that City and Capua. He it proſecuted 
before the People 1, ſeven of the Tribunes are againſt bim, but the otber three 
taking bim under their protettion, be carries bis point and keeps bis pet. 
§. I. Ur in the mean time the tranquillity of the Republic at 
home was a little diſturbed by the innovations of Appius, one 
"i of the Cenjfors, He was an able Civilian, and an Oracle 
among the Romans in all knotty points of law, but a lover 
of Reformations, raking great delight in overturning the moſt ancient 
inſtitutions, and in ſetting up for a Legiflator. Hitherto none but Pa- 
tricians, or the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had been admitted 
into the Senate; but Appius introduced there the Libertini, i. e. the ſon: 
of thoſe who bad been ſlaves, and had obtained their liberty. Having 
thus debaſed the Senate, he attacked the Priefthood, which had always 
been confined to the Nobility. The oldeſt Prieſthood in Rome was 
that belonging to the Altar, called Ara Maxima, erected by Zvander to 
Hercules ; it had been given at that very time to an old man of the Abori- 
gines, named Potitius, and had continued ever ſince in his family. The 
Cenſor prevailed with the Potitii * to refign this Prieſthood to the Slaves 
belonging to the public, and imployed m the public works. 
But it Appius thus brought a blemiſh on the Senate and Prieſthood, he 
made his country amends by the uſeful works he undertook with ſuccels 
* Livy (8.9 ch. 29) ſpeaks of a tradition, the a warning from the angry Gods 
that 2 ns — Politii, — not — innovations in 4 And 
of 12 families, in which were thirty perſons that Appizs alſo was ſtruck blind ſome yea" 
at or paſt the age of puberty, periſhed within after, as a puniſhmetit for his 
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Way, and which Julius Ceſar afterwards continued from Capua to 
duſium on the Adriatic. It laſted entire above eight hundred years. 


only recovered an old privilege, but extended it farther than before: By a 
law in the year 391, the Comitia bad aſſumed the privilege of chufing fix 
out of the twenty four Legionary Tribunes in the Conſular armies, con- 
fiſting of four Legions. This privings had been for fome time paſt 
uſurped from them by the Conſuls and Diftators ; but now it was decreed, 


that the People ſhould, inftead of fre, name ſixteen of the twenty four Liry, B. 9. 
Tribunes, At this time likewiſe the People, at the motion of Decius Mus, ch. 30. 


one of their Tribunes, appointed two officers to take care of the Naval 
affairs of the Republic. 

F. II. W HI LSP che Romans were employed in theſe regulations, 
their Canſuls prepared to lead two armies * into the field, It fell to Brutas's 
lot to carry on the war in Samnium, and to Aimilius to march againſt the 
Hletrurians, who had now begun hoſtilities. E milius found the enemy 
ready to lay fiege to Sutriumm, a Town in alfiance with the Romans, about 
thirty miles from Rome, and a fort of key to the Romas State on that fide, 
The Hetrurians, truſting to their numbers, ventured a battle, and were 
defeated by the Conſul, who obtained a Triumph at Rome. Nor was 
Junius Brutus leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites. He firſt took Eluvis 
by aſlaule, and then Bovianum, the ſpoils of which he gave to his ſoldiers. 
And now the Samnites, no longer daring to cope with a Confelar army in 
the open field, had recourſe to artifice, and endeavour'd to draw their 


enemies into new Caudine Forks. Between Cumæ and Puteoli in Campania Zanaras, B. 8. 
was the foreſt of Avernus, fo called from the lake Avernus in the middle Lv. B. 9. 
of it, from whoſe ſulphurous waters exhaled ſuch a nauſeous ſteam, that 3* 


Livy tells us (B. . eb. 30) that while the The barter not being able to win upon theſe 
an: were burthened with the care of two fellows, by perſuaſion, to return, contrived, on 
dangerous wars, an adventure happened too occaſion of ſome feſtival, to make them all 
trifling to be mentioned in Hiſtory, were it dead-drunk, and then ſent them home in 
not for the relation it had to Religion. All the carts. When they awaked in the morning, 
public Pipers, or Plavers upon the Flute, ran they found themſelves in the middle of 
away together on a ſudden to Tybur in great Forum. The People, who were got together 
dudgeon, becauſe the Cenſor had forbid them about them, bid them ſtay, and not attempt 
to ſeaſt and carouſe in the Temple df Jupiter, any more ſuch evaſions ; the privilege of 
a5 they had uſed to do; fo that there was no feaſting in the Temple was reſtored to them, 
body to play during the pamp of the ſacrifices. and' a new one was — 2h 1921: 
The Senate, with a pious concern, diſpatched about the city three days every ob - 
ſome Deputies to They, who were to endea · (7 pans piping and ſinging. is cuſtom 
Your to prevail with the People of that place, ftill prevailed in Li 


in Livy's time. 
dat the Pipers might be ſent back to Rome. 


Yyy2 & the 


particularly an Aqueduct ſeven miles long, whereby he i Rome V. of R. 441” 
with plenty of wholfome water, which it before wanted. He likewiſe Bef. J. C. 311 


made that famous road from Rome to Capua, which was called the Appi 1 


-Aquæductis. 


The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Junius“ Brutus and , Aimilius + Barbula, V. of R. 442. 
were no ſooner entered on their office, but they complained to the People Bef. J C. 3:0. 
in Comitia of Appiuꝰs new liſt of Senators, and got it cancelled, fo that 343 Onda. 


the Senate reſumed its former luſtre, The People at the fame time not + 
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528 The Rowan HisTory. Book III. 
V. of R. 442. the birds which attempted to fly over it were believed to be ſuffocated by 
Bef. J. C. 310 the exhalations. The Poets make it one of the vents of Hell. Into 
4 Conn P. this foreſt, where the Samnites had poſted great numbers of men, they 

allured the Roman Troops by the hopes of booty. But the Romans, u 
the firſt diſcovery of the ambuſh, drew up i order with ſuch expedition, 
and behaved: themſelves with ſo much reſolution and bravery, that they 
| dieſeated the enemy, and left 20,000 of them dead upon the ſpot, 
v. of R. 443. F. III. IN the following Conſulſbip of Q; Fabius and C. Marcy; 
Bef. J. C. 4 Rutilus, the tranquillity and concord at home, to which ſo much proſpe- 
— po pron rity abroad was owing, was much diſturbed by the ambition and obſti- 
nacy of the Cenſor Appius. In the year 319, a law had been paſgd, 
enacting, that no Cenſor ſhould continue in his office longer than eigh- 
teen months: But Appius refuſed to comply with this regulation, and to 
reſign the Cenſorſhip (tho? his Collegue did) at the expiration of his term, 
depending on the favour of the People, who were pleaſed with his 
Aqueduct and new Road. Nevertheleſs Sempronius Sophus, one of the 
Pemponius de Tribunes, made no ſcruple to impeach him for this infraction of the 
Origine Juris. EMILIAN Law. Appius, upon a ſummons, appearing before the Aſem- 
Ling, B. 9. bly of the People, the Tribune aſked him, how be would have behaved bin- 
. „ bad be been one of the Cenſors when that Law was paſsd. To this 
the Author of ng anſwer'd, that his caſe was not the ſame with theirs, and that the 
the Lives of Lay in queſtion bound only the Cenſors of that year. Sempronius, finding 
Wuft. Men. that no body applauded this anſwer, immediately order'd him to priſon, 
But then Appius appealed to the whole body of the Tribunes, of whom 
three took Fm under their protection, while the other ſeven were againſt 
him; and as no perſon could be condemned at their Tribunal, unlefs 
they were all unanimous, he by this means eſcaped, and kept the Cen/or- 
ſhip alone, more than three years longer, contrary to the inclination and 
intereſt of the Public, | 


„ n N OIL 


$. I. The Hetrurians begin hoſtilities, The Conſul Fabius defeats them in 
battle near Sutrium. He penetrates into the Ciiminian Foreſt, deemed im 
2 z after which be gives the enemy a ſecond overthrow, F. II. The 
oman army under the Conſul Marcius not having equal ſucceſs againſt 

the Samnites, and the Conſul falling ſict, the Senate orders Fabius to 
name Papirius Curfor (the man be moſt hates) to be Dictator to carry on 
that war. Fabius, after ſome ſtruggle with himſelf, complies. F. III. He 
continues (with the title of Proconſul) to conduct the war againſt the 
Hetrurians, and routs them once more, tbo the ſoldiers of their army bad 
bound themſelves by oaths to conquer or die. F. IV. The Difator Papi- 
rius is no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, who, to raiſe the courage of 

. their Troops, had given them finer arms than uſual. He returns to Rome, 
and, being now very old, retires for the reſt of bis life from public buſineſs. 
. Fabius (a 3d time) and P. Decius Mus (a 2d time) are choſen 
Conſuls. Fabius conduits the war with ſucceſs againſt the Sam 1 10 

| 4 4 ſiſte 


Chap. XII. The Roman HisTory. 529 
glied by the Marſi and Peligni. Decius reduces tbe Hetrurians 10 ee 
for an Alliance with Rome, but they obtain only a Truce for one year. 

He ſubdues all Umbria. F. VI. Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, is choſen 
to the Conſulate with L. Volumnius. Appius ftays at Rome, while Fa- 

bius (in quality of Proconſul) carries on the war proſperouſly in Sam- 

nium, and Volumnius leads an army with ſucceſs againſt the Salentines. 

In the folloxwing Conſulate of Q. Marcius and P. Cornelius, zhbeHzxwicr 
rebel and are ſubdued z and-the Sa uNITESs are twice defeated. The 

Faſces being transferred to Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius, 
the Romans gain o more Victories over the Samnites, but Minucius is 
ſlain in the 2d battle. F. VII. In the ſucceeding Conſulate” of Sempronius 
Sophus and P. Sulpicius Savertio, the Samnites requeſt and obtain a re- 
newal of their old alliance with Rome. The EMI, who bad lately 
rebelled, are totally ſubdued. | | 7 per 


6.1. 12 inteſtine diſturbance did not ſtop the progreſs'of the Y. of R. 45. 


Roman arms. Fabius marched againſt the Hetrurians, and Bef. J. C. zog. 
_ defeated them near Sutrium. The run-aways took refuge in Conſul-p. 
the Ciminian Foreſt, a foreſt, ſays Livy, more tmpaſſable and Livy, B. 9. 
dreadful than thoſe of Germany, and which in all probability no one had ch. 36. 
ever paſſed thro? ſince the creation. Fabius was almoſt the only man in the 
army who had the boldneſs to think of entering into it: they were afraid 
of finding Caudine Forks in Hetruria. The General had with him at this 
| time a near relation, named Czſo Fabius, who had been educated at Cert 
1 in Hetruria, and ſpoke the language of the country perfectly well. Cæʒ 
| undertook to examine the foreſt and the places about it. He was accom- 
panied in this enterprize by only one ſervant, who having been brought 
| up with him, was alſo well acquainted with the Tuſcan language. re 
they ſet out, they took care to inform themſelves of the names of the 
leveral Governors, and of the nature and fituation of the places through 
which they were to paſs, that in converſation they might not be diſcover'd 
through their ignorance of any thing that was notorious to all the natives. 
They were clad in the habit of ſhepherds, bearing each a cleaving bill and 
two javelins after the manner of the peaſants. But neither their dreſs, their 
arms, nor their familiar uſe of the language, was ſo good a ſecurity to 
them againſt a diſcovery, as the general notion that no ſtranger would 
care to enter that foreſt, In this diſguiſe they are ſaid to have travel d 
3s far as to Camerinum * in Umbria, where they diſcover'd themſelves to be 
Romans, treated with the Senate of the City in the name of the Conſul, 
and obtained a promiſe from them to furniſh the Roman army with a re- 
uforcement of men, and with thirty days proviſion, in caſe it ſhould 
come into thoſe parts. | 
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[* From dene, whence C< had &t out to Camerium in Undria, it was a two day's 
7. | 


Upon 


The Ronan HisTory Bock III. 
Upon, the ſepam made by Caſt at his return, Fadivs, when it grew 
firſt ſent away his. baggage, and ſoon after his infantry, to enter 
the foreſt, He himſcli ſtaꝝ d in the camp with his cavalry, and early the 
next morning, began ta ſkirmiſh with the advanced guards of the Hotru- 
r1ans that were poſted without the weed. When by this means he had 
lang enough amuſed the eneray, he retired into bis camp, from whence 
went ppt at another gate and overtoak his main army before night. 
he next morning by 28 he reached the top of the hill Cimizy; 
on the further fide of the foreſt, and which gave name to it: From hence 
be ſurvey d a while the fertile plains of He/rvria, and then ſent out a de. 
tachment of ſoldiers, who not only brought off a great booty, but defeated 
a tumultuaus army that had got together to reſcue it out of their hands. 
After this the Romans returned t their camp near Sulrium, where they 
found two Tribunes of the People, with five Deputics from the Senate, 
diſpatched expreſly to forbid Fabius to enter the Ciminian Foreſt. Theſe 
rs were extreamly that they had come too late to hinder 
an expedition which had ſucoeeded ſo well, They returned to Rome with 
e tidings, that a way was opened into Helruria. 
all 


detachment which Fabius had ſent out te plunder, had alarm'd 
the country near the foot of the hill Cimws, and even the 
B. 9. of Umbria on the confines of Helruria, ſo that prodigious numbers of cach 
nation took the field, and came to the camp before Suirivm. And now 
the Hetrurians not only brought their camp forward, but came out and 
drew up their forces in order of battle in the plain, kaving a ſpace for the 
enemy to do the like. Finding that the Roman, declingd the fight, they 
advanced almoſt to their very trenches 3 and the foldiers cried out with 
one voice to their officers, that the remainder of their — 2 
viſion for that day might be brought to them, for they would ſtay 
under arms, and attack the Reman camp, either in the night or carly the 
next morning. Fabius, to deceive the enemy, ſtill pretended fear, and kept 
oloſe within his entrenchments z but he bid his men refreſh themſclyes, 
and be ready for action upon the firſt ſignal. To raiſe. their courage, be 
made a ſhort harangue to them, extolling to a high the explons of 
the Romas arms in Samnriym, and aſſuring them, that the Hetrurians were 
not ſoldiers comparable to the Sammnitcs for ſtrength or courage; to this he 
added ſome dark words, by which he made them believe he had a ſecret 
correſpondence in the enemy's camp, and was ſure of the victory. About 
the fourth watch of the night he drew op bis army in order of battle, 
within the entrenchment of the camp, cauſed the ramparts to be level. 
and the ditch to be fill'd, and then marched out, and ſurpriſed the enemy 
were ſixty thouſand men ſlain or taken priſoners. Thoſe who could elca 
fled into the wood. Their camp was ſeized and plunder'd. Some {ay, 
what this action happened in the country beyond the hill Ciminus near P.. 
ria. Be that as it will, three the moſt conſiderable Lucumonics, = 


27 
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this ovetthirow, fent Depitries to Rome to ſue for Pence; they obtained a 
Truce for thirty years 


$. 11. BUT the Ronen artns under the condutt of the Conful Mareht 44 


had not the like ſucceſs againſt the Samnires, For the? he gained ar firſt 
ſome advantages over them, the Roman flert, commanded by P. Corne- 
lus, met with misfortunes. This was the firft feet the Romans had ever 
put to ſea. The Ademiral made à deſcent at Pompeii, beyond Ca 
palinurus, and his troops "ITY with no oppoſition at firſt, were, 
the eager deſire of booty, carried farther into country than was con- 
ſiſtent with prudence, ſo that the inhabitants had time to get together, 
and intercept chem in theit return. The Romans were forced to relin- 
quiſh their ſpoil ; ſome of chem were ſlain, and thofe who eſcaped the 
ſword were chaſed to their ſhips. | "Iz | 

This news, with a falfe report that Fabins had met with Candine Forts 
in the Cimimian foreſt, revived che courage of the Samnites, and they 
give Martius battle. Much blood was ſpilt in the action on both Ides, 
and it was not known which had the advantage. Nevertheleſs, as the 
Conful was dangerduſly wounded, and as it was believed at Rome that his 
army had been defeated, the Republic judged it necefſary to create a 
Diftator; and fe caſt her eyes again on Papirius Curſor. The difficulty 
was how to get him nom Whether Martius were alive or not, 
was a matter of doubt, and the Samnites had ftop'd up all the ways to 
his camp. And as for Fabius, it was much queſtioned whether he would 
be prevatted upon to name his mortal enemy to the Diatorſhip, or whe- 
ther Papirins would _— of that dignity from him. To remove theſe 
difficulties, the Senate paſſed a decree, commanding Fabius to nominate 
Papirias to the Ditlatuiſbip, and enpining 1 to accept of it. 
When the Deputies from the Senate arrived at Fabius camp, and pro- 
my the matter to him, he was ſtruck with furprize and confuſion, but 

ept his temper, and Tetired to his tent without coming to any determi- 
nation for ſome time. At length his love for his country got the aſcen- 
Cant of his perfonal reſentment againſt. Papirius, and at midnight (accord- 
mg to cuſtom) he declared him Difaror. Nevertheleſs, he ſhew'd by 
hs carriage the inward ſtruggle he had to conquer his paſſions ; for when 
the Deputies congratulated him on the victory he had gained over himſelf, 
they could not draw one word from him. | 

We have a remarkable inſtance at this time of the exceffive ſuperſtition 
of the Romans. Papirius, after his nomination to the Dictatorſbip, and 
iter he had appointed C. Junius Bubulcus to be his Maſter of. the Horft, 
had recourſe ® (as ſeems to have been the cuſtom in theſe days at leaſt), to 
in aſſembly of the People by Curiæ to obtain his commiſſion. It having 
fallen by lot to the Cur iu called Faucia to vote firſt, the aſſembly would 
not proceed in the matter, becauſe to the ſame Curia had fallen the like 


* Ei[Papiria] Iegem curistem de imperio bus, captee ulbis & - Caudinee pacir: quod 
krenti, triſte omen diem diffidit, quod Faucia utroque anno ejuſdem curiz fuerat princi- 
aria fait principium, duabus infignis cladi- pium. Livy, B. 9. ch. 38. 
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Y. e. in thoſe unfortunate years, when Roms was taken by the G 
Ref F:C-309: and Roman Legions were ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks. The — 
up. was put off to the next day, and then Papirius obtained his commiſſion 
| without any ominous circumſtance. 
He march'd away with an army which had been ſuddenly raiſed upon 
the alarm, formerly mention'd, of Fabius's danger in paſſing the Ciminian 
foreſt, and arrived at Longula on the frontiers of the Volſci, where Marciy; 
delivered up to him the my under his command, Papirius offered the 
Samnites battle, but they declined it; and for ſorne days after both parties 
* continued quiet in their camps. | t 
Bf. J. C. 308. In the mean time Fabius, who in quality of Proconſul had been conti- 
Faſt. Cap. nued at the head of the forces in Hetruria, not only put to flight without 
difficulty an army of Umbrians, but obtained a notable victory over the 
Hetrurians, who had aſſembled on the banks of a little lake called Vadi. 
Livy, B.g. monius (near Viterbo) a more numerous and more couragious army than 
ch. 39. they had ever had before. All the ſoldiers of it were men who had 
n = = _ _ (as ſome think) made a vow to 
conquer or die. is is ſuppoſed to be the meaning of their Lex /acra, 
by which they were bowed? whoever violated this oath might - any 
man be ſlain with impunity. Be that as it will, the extraordinary engage- 
ment, by which they had bound themſelves, had ſuch an effect upon them, 
that during the action the Romans could not believe that they were con- 
tending with the ſame people, they had ſo often vanquiſhed. The firſt 
line of the Roman army was cut to pieces, and 9 repulſed; ſo 
that the Proconſul was obliged to bring his Triarii to the charge: nor 
was even this ſufficient z it became neceſſary for the Cavalry to diſmount, 
and go to the aſſiſtance of the Foot. But when the Roman Knights, 
who were quite freſh and in full ſtrength, paſſing over heaps of ſlain, had 
placed themſelves in the front of the battle, they made fo furious an attack 
on the enemy, and were ſo well ſeconded by the Legionary Soldiers (tho' 
much fatigued) that the Hetrurians were ſoon broken, and their whole 
army = to flight. They Joſt the flower of their troops in this action. 
$.IV. NOR was Papirius leſs ſucceſsful- againſt the Samnites, who, 
to give their ſoldiers more pride and ſpirit, had furniſhed them with finer 
arms and finer habits than uſual. They divided their troops into two 
bodies, one of which they cloathed in ſtuff of various colours, and pro- 
vided with gilt bucklers ; the other had filver'd bucklers, and were 
cloathed in white habits ; and they had all creſts to their helmets, to make 
them look taller. That this novelty might have no ill effe& upon the 
Roman ſoldiers, their officers put them in mind, that the true dreſs of 2 
ſoldier was a ſword and courage; that gold and ſilver were of no ule in 
battles, and made but an ugly figure when diftained with blood, but 
would be a very good booty to enrich the conquerors. 


Lege ſacrata coacto exercitu, quum vir virum legiſſet. Livy, B. 9. ch. 39. 


Papiriu. 
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Papirius commanded the right wing of the Romans, which faced the V. of R. 19. 
many- colour'd troops of the enemy; and his General of the Horſe, Ju- way own cy : 
nius Brutus, commanded the left; which faced their white battalions : Bry. “ =P: 
tus cried out, as he advanced towards the enemy, I devote theſe white 
men to Pluto, the black God of Hell, The 1 he commanded quickly 
forced the Samnites to give ground, which Papirius obſerving, cried out 
to thoſe of the right wing, What! ſaid he, you have the DicTATOR at 
your head, and ſhall victory begin in the left? While Papirius thus ani- 
mated the Infantry of the right to make a vigorous charge, his two 
Lieutenants (both eminent men, who had been Conſuls) M. Valerius (on 
the right) and P. Decius (on the left) quitted the Foot, and putting them- 
ſelves at the head of the Cavalry, each on his own fide, made a ſudden 
and furious attack on the enemy's flanks. The Samnites finding them- 
ſelves almoſt ſurrounded, a terror ſeized them, they inſtantly e their 
ranks and fled to their camp; but their loſs in the battle had been ſo great, 
that they durſt not think of defending it. Before night it was taken and 
burnt, 

Papirius, after the victory, returned to Rome, and had a Triumph, Faß. Capit. 

of which the fine arms taken from the Samnites were the chief ornaments. 
They were aſterwards delivered to the Goldſmiths company, to beautify 
the Roman Forum with them: And hence aroſe the cuſtom of the AZ diles 
adorning the Forum, on thoſe days when the images of the Gods were 
carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome in chariots. 

The Triumph of the Proconſul Fabius followed that of the Dictator, 
and, tho? leſs ſplendid, was accompanied with more 1 gk becauſe he 
had bod no ſharer in his glory; whereas the other had been much in- 
debted for his ſucceſs, not only to his General of the Horſe, but to his 
two Lieutenants, Valerius and Decius. 

F. V. PAPIRIUS was now grown old. He appeared no more in V. of R. 445. 
any publick ſtation, but for the future left all the glory of heroical exploits Bef J. C. 307. 
to his rival Q; Fabius, who was now (the 3d 5 with P. Decius Mus 45 Conſul p. 
che 2d time) raiſed to the Conſulate. Samnium fell by lot to the former, 
and Hetruria to the latter. Fabius took Nuceria, the laſt town in Cam- Did. Sic. 
/ama, on the other fide of mount Veſuvius, from the Samnites, and de- B. 19. 
teated them afterwards in a battle, but a battle ſo inconſiderable, that it 
would not deſerve notice in Hiſtory, had it not preſented the Republic 
with new enemies who had not before appeared. The Marſi and Peligni, Livy, B. g. 
two petty nations in the neighbourhood of Samnium, northward, had ch. 41 
ined the Samnites, tho? with little benefit to their allies. 

As for Decius, he made ſych a happy reſs in his province, that all 
Tetruria defired an alliance with Rome : But the Republic having (doubt- 
fs) formed the deſign of conquering this country, granted the Hetru- 
ang only a Truce for one year. Soon after the Umbrians aſſembled all 
'acir forces, and, being joined by great numbers of Hetruriaxs, they con- 
dently boaſted, that, leaving Decius behind them in Hetruria, they would 
march directly to Rome. This put both the Conſuls in motion. The 

Yor. I. 2 2 2 prudent 
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Nef. F.C. 307. 
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13 R. 446. 
J. C. 306. 
146 Conſul-p. 


Livy, B. . 
ch. 42. 


Pius Claudius, who had held the 


De Rowan HisTory, Bock III. 


prudent: and circumſpect Derius made long marches from Hetruria, and 
encamped his army in the Pupinian field, lying in the way from Umbria 
to Rome. But the enterpriſing Fabius no ſooner received orders from the 
Senate (alarmed by the preparations of the Umbrians) than he quitted 
Samnium, croſſed Sabinia, entered Umbria, and in the very 
heart of the country near Mevania, on the banks of the Clitummnus. 
Umbriqns were terrified: at his * appearance among them; 
tho? they ventured to give battle, ik 
in the action: the Romans hardly made uſe of their ſwords; they beat 
down the enemy with their bucklers alone, fo that little blood was ſpilt; 
but the whole army were made priſoners, and the whole nation ſoon aſter 
ſubmitted. After this Fabius returned to his camp in Samnium. 

$. VI. T HE time being now come for a new election of Con/uls, Ap- 

„ 4 7c years contrary to law, ſtood 

candidate for the Conjulate, and ined it. L. Volumnius Flamma was 
appointed his Collegue. mw not being qualified for the command of 
armies, the Senate obliged him to ſtay in Rome; and notwithſtanding his 
1 to it, continued Fabius in quality of Proconſul, and without any 

ociate, in the command of the troops in Sammium, where he obtained 
a conſiderable. victory over the enemy near Alife, on the banks of the 
Wulturnus. In the mean time Volumnius made war againſt the Salentines, 
in the extreme part of Haly, with good ſucceſs, and for the firſt time 
ſpread the terror of the Roman name in thoſe 

In the election of Magiſtrates for the following year, the Romans choſe 
Appius to be Prætor, a poſt much better ſuited to his talents 3 and at the 
ſame time raiſed Q, Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina« to the 


* Conſulate, The former was order'd to march againſt a body of Hernici, 


who had taken arms on account of the ſevere treatment which ſome of 
their countrymen (made priſoners in the laſt battle of the Romans with 
the Samnites) had ſuffered at Rome. The rebels loſt three camps in a few 
days, and were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. This war being ended, 
Marcius haſten'd to join his Collegue, who had ſuſſer'd himſelf to be 
inveſted in narrow paſſes by the Samnites. The enemy, to prevent the 
uniting of the two armies, gave Marcius battle, while his troops were 
fatigued and in ſome diforder. The place where they attack'd him being 
not far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter could hear the ſhouts of the 
combatants, and fee the clouds of duſt that they raifed ; judging therefore 
that his Collegue was engaged in fight with the enemy, he fallied out of 
his entrenchments, fell upon the Samnites in flank, broke through them, 
and made his way to their camp, which he found empty, and ſet fire to 
it. The ſight of the fire woo diſcouraged them, fo that they immedi- 
ately. diſperſed themſelves and fled, leaving thirty thouſand men dead on 
the ſpot. But this action was no ſooner over, than the Romans were 
ohliged to enter upon a new engagement with a body of troops that were 


coming to recruit the Samnite army. The ſucceſs of this battle being the 


ſame with that of the preceding one, the Samnites were reduced to ſue 
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for The Confuls referr'd their Deputies to the Senate arid People V. of R. 44. 


of Rome. Bef. J. C. 305. 
Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the field, the time came for 147 On-. 
electing new Magiſtrates z ſo that a Ditator was named to preſide in the 
Comitia by Centuries, who choſe Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius 
Conſuls. Before they took poſſeſſion of their office, the Senate determined 
the fate of the Hernici, Thoſe of their cities that had continued faithful, 
were allowed to chuſe whether to live according to their ancient laws, or 
to have the right of Roman Citizenſhip, and they preferred the former, 
The reſt were declared Roman Citizens, and obliged to be govern'd by 
Roman Laws, whether they liked it or not, yet without having the right 
of ſuffrage. 
At he time Deputies arrived from Carthage, with a compliment and 
preſents to the Republic; and ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that a third treaty 
was now made with the Carthaginians. | 
The new Conſuls were both ordered into Samnium, each at the head of V. of R. 448. 
two Legions. Poſthumius directed his march towards the city of Tifernum, Bet J. C ol. 
and Minucius encamped in the neigbourhood of Bovianum. The firſt n 
came to a battle with the Sammites, the ſucceſs of which was on both ch. 4. ” 
fides ; but he pretended to be worſted, retired the next night to the 
mountains, and there fortified himſelf in an advantageous place. The 
Samnites followed him, and encamped within two miles of him. Pofthu- 
mius hereupon finiſh*d his entrenchments with all ition, and leaving a 
ſufficient number of troops to guard them, marched out at midnight with 
the reſt, and join'd his Collegue, who lay in ſight of another body of Sam- 
vites that waited for an opportunity to engage. Minucius, by the advice 
of Poſtbumius, advanced into the plain with only his two Legions, and of. 
fered the enemy battle, The victory was long diſputed ; but at length 
Poſtbumias appearing with his freſh troops, and falling ſuddenly upon the 
Samnites, whoſe ſtrength was exhauſted, the latter ſuffered a terrible 
ſlaughter, They loſt one and twenty Enſigns. This action over, the 
two Conſuls led their joint forces to Poſthumius's camp, and thence fell 
upon that body of Samnites which was poſted near it. This proved a 
bloodier battle than the former; Minucius was killed in it, and Statins 
Gellius, the Samnite General, taken priſoner. Victory declared for the 
Romans, who took twenty ſix Enſigns from the enemy. 
The People at Rome, on the news of Minuciuss death, immediately 
appointed Fulvias Curvus to ſucceed him, and to finiſh the campaign, 
which he did by reducing Bovianum and ſeveral other cities to ſurrender, 
for which he had a Triumph at his return home: Frist. Cajit. 
$. VII. EN the beginning of the adminiſtration of the ſucceeding v. of . 449. 
Conſuls, C. Semproaius Sophus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite nation Bef. J. C. 303. 
lent Deputies to Rome to deſire a' renewal of the ancient confederacy with 149 Conſul p. 
the. Republie: But the Romans before they would grant this requeſt, dif. 55% B. 9. 
patched' Fulpicius with an army into Samnium, to examine the ſincerity of ©* 5 
the Samnites, and diſcover their real ſentiments. They received the Conſul 
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v. of R. 449. 
Bef. 70.73. 
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every where with marks of reſpe& and friendſhip ; and his 
of the 3 in their diſpoſitions, a new —— Was 


Conful-p. made with them on the old foot. 


AND now the Republic prepar'd to puniſh their old enemies the 
gui, who, 8 the Treaty between them and Rome, had 
many times privately ſent ſuccours to the Samnites, and had of late 
openly eſpouſed their cauſe, following the example of the Hernici. They 
had likewiſe returned this haughty anſwer to the Roman Feciales, who 
had been ſent to them to demand ſatisfaction: That they ſuppoſed it 
was only a trial, whether through the fear of a war they ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be made Roman Citizens; which, how deſirable a thing it was, 
the Hernici had taught them ; ſeeing 41 that nation, who had been left 
free to chooſe, had preferred their own Laws ts Roman Citizenſhip; and 
thoſe wwho had been compelled to be Roman Citizens looked upon it as a pu- 
niſbment. War was therefore declared againſt the qui, and both the 
Conſuls were ordered to enter their country. The long ſubjection and in- 
action of this people had enervated their wy and untaught them 
Military Diſcipline. They aſſembled an army, there was no order, 
no ſubordination among the ſoldiers, nor could they come to any a 
ment what meaſures to take, At length they all unanimouſly left their 
camp at midnight, and every one made the beſt of his way home. The 
Conſuls, who the next morning drew up their troops with an intention to 
offer battle, were much ſurpriſed at the inaction of the enemy, and the 
filence that reigned in their camp. No advanced guards appeared, no 
centinels upon the ramparts, At firſt they ſuipected an ambuſh, and pro- 
ceeded with caution z but when they diſcovered the truth, reſolved to lay 
ſiege to the Cities whither they had retreated, In fiſty days the Con/uls 
took forty one Towns, moſt of which they razed or burnt, which encirely 
reduced the Aqui ; and this rapid deſtruction ſpread ſuch a terror among 
the neighbouring nations, that the Marſi, Peligni, Frentani, and Marru- 
cini, all ſent to ſollicit an alliance with the Republic. Their requeſt was 


EC AP. AVI, 


F. I. The renowned Q. Fabius being CENSs0OR this year, acquires the ſur- 
name of M ax1Mvs, for his reformation of an abuſe introduced by Appius, 

' awbo had diſperſed great numbers of the Freed Men and meaneſt of the 
People into all the Ruſtic Tribes, thereby to influence the Elections accord- 
ing to bis own humour, One Flavius, who had been a Writing-maſter, is 
by the ſtrength of this baſe faction raiſed to the Curule Adileſhip, for ibe 
merit of having made the People a kind of Almanack. Fabius reconf nes 
thoſe mean fellows to the four City Tribes. F. II. The next year ( whes 
Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius are Conſuls) is ſpent chiefly in ſending 
Colonies to the Conquered Cities. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Livius 
Denter and Emilius Paulus, the art of Painting is introduced at Rome 
by C. Fabius, ſurnamed PicTor. Cleonymus, /on of Cleomenes — of 

| pam, 
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Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt of Italy,*%and makes two deſcents there 
without ſucceſs. F. III. All the 31 year the * es is govern'd by 
two Dictators ſucceſſively created, Q. Fabius and Valerius Corvus. The 
former quells an inſurrection of the Marſi ; the latter obtains a * 
victory over the Hetrurians, to whom afterwards a Truce is granted for 
two years. 


b. I, HIS ſucceſs of the Roman arms abroad was followed by V. of R. 449. 
reformations at home. The famous Q Fabius Rullianus 2 
being this year (with P. Decius Mus) in the Cenſorſhip, em- 9 OP» 

| ployed his power to rectify an abuſe introduced by the 

ö ambitious Appius into the State. Appius, as we have already “ ſeen, to “ In the year 

make himſelf Maſter in the Senate, had brought the fons of Freed- men 44*+ 

5 into it; but this diſorder had not laſted above one year; his liſt of Sena- 

5 tors was cancelled, and the old one took place. Not ſucceeding therefore 

in that enterprize, he, in order to govern the Elections in the Comitia, 

b diſperſed the Freed- men and the very lees of the People, men wholly de- 

| voted to him, into all the Roman Tribes, and this occaſion'd endleſs broils 

ö in the Republic. It was owing to the ſame cauſe, that the Curule Ædile- 
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, ſhip fell this year into the hands of two very mean perfons, the one a 

native of Præneſte, the other Cn. Flavius, the fon of a Freed-man, and Fal. Max. 
* whoſe firſt profeſſion had been that of a Writing-maſter, At the inſti- pv go | 
J . . 9. 
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gation of Appius, whoſe Secretary he then was, he had put frequent que- ch. 9, 
ſtions to the Pontifices concerning the Calendar, and the rules by which Ley, B. 5. 
they ſettled the Holidays, the days for hearing Cauſes, and ſuch other ch. 46. 

ö matters as were within their peculiar province; and having by degrees MN de 

got the ſecret from them, he compoſed a Calendar, tranſcribed it, and WiSine Juris 

hxed it up in the Forum for the ok: of the People; who being thereby 

4 treed from their dependence on the Pontifices in this reſpect, rewarded 

; their Almanack-maker with ſeveral honourable employments, to which 

$ they raiſed him ſucceſſively, and at length with the Curule Ædilſbip. The 
Nobles were ſo deeply affected with the indignity offered them by this 
promotion of Hlavius, that they laid aſide their ornaments, and particu- Phe. B. 33. 
larly their Gold Rings, which they had but lately begun to wear. ch. 1. 

Fabius, to re-eſtabliſh peace in Rome, and to hinder the great dignities 

from being beſtowed on worthleſs men, reincorporated into the four _ 

Tribes thoſe mean fellows whom — had ut 1 thence, and diſperſed 

among the Country-Tribes ;, ſo that for the future they could influence no 

more than four Tribes, and in theſe they were not the ſtrongeſt : a reforma- 

tion ſo agreeable to the Republic, that on this account alone the Romans 

gave Fabius the ſurname of Maximus, which he had not acquired by all 

his military exploits. It was perpetuated in his branch of the Fabian family. 

In this Cenſorſhip likewiſe an ordinance was made, that the Roman 
Knights ſhould every year on the [des of July appear on horſeback dreſſed 
in Purple, and crowned with Olive, and march in proceſſion from the 


Temple of Mars to the Capitol, 
. F. THE 
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v. of R. 450+ 6. II. THE Republic being now in peace with the Hetrurians and 
Bef.7 SP: Samnites, was not very ſollicitous to have Conſuls of eminent abilities in 
+ — P. war. The Comitia promoted to that — S. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Ge. 
B. . mucius Aventinen/is, whoſe year was almoſt wholly ſpent in ſending Colonie 
Livy, B. 10. to the conquer'd Cities. However, the public tranquillity ſuffer'd a ſhort 
ch. 1. interruption by a gang of Robbers in Umbria, who ravaged the country 
far and near, Their retreat was a great cave with two entrances ; and 
the Romans having found them both, lighted great fires at them, fo that 
ſome of the wretches (whoſe whole number amounted to two thouſand) 
were ſtifled with the ſmoke, and the reſt threw themſelves into the flames. 
This trifling expedition was followed by an inconſiderable war. In 
2 481. the beginning of the Conſulſbip of M. Livius Denier and M. A miliu⸗ 
Bel 2. Paulus, the Aqui took umbrage at a Colony of ſix thouſand men which 
or P. the Republic had lately ſent to Alba, and they laid ſiege to that place. 
But Funins Brutus, whom the People named Difator upon this occa- 
ſion, marched againſt them, and by a ſpeedy victory put an end to the 
war in eight days time. At his return home he dedicated to The God- 
de of Health a Temple, which he had vow'd when he was Conſul, and 
built when he was Cenſor. And this is the firſt time that Hiſtory mentions 
Plin. B. 35. the uſe of the art of Painting in Rome. C. Fabius (afterwards Conſul) 
4 e Ez painted all the walls of the new Temple in Freſco, and thence got the ſur- 
Any name of Piftor. | 

Livy, B. 19. At this time Cleonymus, the fon of Cleomenes King of Sparta, came 
che. with a great fleet on the coaſt of Haly, with deſign to make a ſettlement 
there, and he took Sybaris, a City of Lucania. Being driven thence by 
the Romans he made a ſecond deſcent, in the place where Yenice now 
ſtands. But this expedition proving as unfortunate as the former, he re- 

turned to his own country, having loſt four fifths of his fleet. 
v. of R. 452. F. III. THE following year the Republic had no Conſuls, but was 
Beſ. J. C. 300. d by two DiFators, one after another, each of whom fulfilled his 
Fall. Capit. f. months. The firſt was Fabius Maximus. The revolt of the Marſs 
induced the Romans to put this eminent warrior at the head of their troops. 
He march'd an army againſt them, and by one ſingle victory quieted that 
inſurrection. Valerius Corvus, who ſucceeded Fabius, was named to the 
Difatorſhip, to conduct a war againſt the Hetrurians, in which the Re- 
— was engaged by ws 696 in the civil broils of that people. But 
e Roman Legions had no ſooner enter'd Hetruria, and were within a 
fmall diſtance of the enemy, than à religious ſcruple ſeized the DiZator. 
He call'd to mind that there had been ſome defect in the ceremony of his 
inauguration, upon which he ſtrait returned to Rome to renew the Au/pi- 
cia. In his abſence Sempronius Sophus, his General of the Horſe, impru- 
dently made an incurſion into the country, fell: into an ambuſh, and loſt 
a number of men and ſome colours. The news of this defeat, 
which was much magnified; cauſed an extraordinary terror at Rome, and 
the Dictator haſtened away with new levies to the camp. At his arrival 
he found things in a much better condition than had been reported. Sem. 
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gronius had changed his poſt for a more ſafe and advantageous one 3; the Y. of R. 452. | 
Manipudi, who had loſt their Colours, were impatiently waiting in great ®f-7-C.300. | 
ſhame and diſgrace without the camp (where they continued day and night | 
without covering) for an om to recover their honour, and the 1 
whole army nothing ſo much as a battle, that they might have | 
their revenge. Valerius ſeeing this good: diſpoſition of his troops, led 
them into the fields of Raſſellz, one of the twelve chief cities of Hetruria. 
The Hetrurians, fiuſh'd with their ſucceſs, followed him, and endeayour'd 
by a ſtratagem to ſurprize Fulvius, one of the Difator's Lieutenant- 
Generals, who with a detachment had poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort at ſome 
diſtance from the Roman camp. Some Hetrurian officers, in the dreſs of 
ſhepherds, came with their flocks near the walls of the fort. This was a 
bait to draw the Romans out; a body of troops lay ready in ambuſh to 
fall upon them. Fulvius diſcovering the artifice by their ſpeech, which 
was more elegant than that of ſhepherds, bid ſome of his men call out to 
the pretended ſhepherds, and tell them, That would find it as hard 
to deceive the Romans as to conquer them. When the Hetrurians perceived 
that their ſtratagem would not take effect, they preſently after appeared, 
and beſieged Fulvius in form. The Dif#ator had notice of his diſtreſs, 
and haſten'd to his relief, and this brought on a general action. Valerius, 
to ſurprize the enemy, inſtead cf poſting his Cavalry in the wings of his 
army, as was uſual, drew them up behind his Infantry, leaving ſpaces in 
the lines for the horſe to advance upon a ſignal. And in * when 
the Romans had given the firſt ſhout for the combat, it was not their In- 
tantry but their Cavalry that began the charge. Paſſing through the inter- 
vals before mentioned, they drove full ſpeed upon the enemy; and this 
unexpected attack fo terrified and diſconcerted the Hetrurians, who were 
unprepared for it, that the battle was neither long nor doubtful. They 
quickly gave ground, diſperſed themſelves, and fled; and the victory of 
the Romans was compleat. The Hetrurians, humbled by this freſh blow, 
once again ſued for peace, but could obtain no more than a truce for two 
years. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


9. I. In the year of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus is the fifth time 

Conſul, and. has Q. Apulius Panſa for his Collegue, à Law 1s paſfd at the 
motion of two Tribunes, of the name of Ogulnius, 10 qualify PLEBE 1ANsS 
for the Pontificate and Augurate. F. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed 
anew, F. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, io which the 
People would again raiſe him, and at his own requeſt obtains the Curule 
Adileſhip, in which office be gains new glory. 


. 

| 6.1. T the next election of Magiſtrates, Valerius Corvus, though v. of R. 453. 

1 abſent, was again * promoted to the Conſulſhip; and the — Farr 14 
Comitia appointed 5 Apulius Panſa to be his Collegue. 2 A — — 


= During their adminiſtration the Hetrurians and Samnites paſt. Capis. 
continued 
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Y: of R. 45 continued quiet, and the Republic enjoyed an interval of uilli 
Ref. J. C. 55 abroad. Bat as it had ever been the 2 of Rome to have N 
* P-home, when ſhe had no foreign enemies, ſo now two Tribunes of the Peg. 
Ne, brothers, of the name of Ogulnius, endeavoured to ſtir up the Com- 
mons againſt the Patricians. The only important offices which the Plebeians 
did not ſhare with the Nobility at this time, were the Pontificate and the 
Augurate. Numa had appointed only four Pontifices, and that number 
had never been increaſed. The Augurs, though but three in number at 
their firſt inſtirution by Romulus, had been augmented to fix. However, 
the ral College conſiſted now but of four, probably by the death of 
Livy, B. 10. two. The Oęulnii preſented a petition to have four additional Pontifice; 
choſen out of the Þlebeians, and to have five Plebeian Augurs added to 
the four in being. The Patricians were highly offended with this propo- 
ſal ; but as they had experienced the fruitleſsneſs of their endeavours to 
exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate and the other great dignities, they 
made no other oppoſition to this new encroachment on their prerogatives, 
than by declaiming in all places againſt the innovation, as an affront 
offered to the Gods themſelves. May heaven grant, they cried, that . 
wicked a 3 of our ſacred myſteries draw no calamity on the Re. 
public, The matter was firſt debated before the aſſembly of the Curie, 
where Appius Claudius, ſo famous for his attempts to humble the Nobility, 
became now, out of pure caprice, their moſt zealous advocate. But as 
his harangue contained nothing more than a repetition of the old argu- 
ments that had been ſo often employed againſt the admiſſion of Plebeians 
to the Conſulate, Hiſtory has not tranſmitred it to us. On the other hand, 
P. Decius Mus, who had been twice Conſul and once Difator, ſpoke in 
behalf of the Plebeians. He put the aſſembly in mind of his father Decius, 
who devoted himſelf to death for the preſervation of the Roman Legions, 
and thereby obtained the victory for them. / Decius, ſaid he, was a; 
pure and as agreeable a victim to the Gods as his Patrician Collegue Manlius 
would have been, had be offered himſelf ; what ſhould hinder, but that the 
ſame Decius might have been choſen to officiate in our Religious Ceremonies 
and Sacrifices? And after all, whence is it that the Patricians derive this 
peculiar privilege of being alone worthy to miniſter in ſacred things * Did 
they deſcend from Heaven with the quality atricians? or did Romulus 
55 that title to their anceſtors, on A.! they could tell who were their 
athers and Grandfathers, that is, becauſe they were men of free condition? 
rh this be all, I am able to name a Conſul for my Father ; and my ſon may 
oaſt, that both his Father and Grandfather have been honoured with the 
higbeſt dignities in the Republic. But to what purpoſe ſhould I reaſon any 
longer? The Patricians have nothing ſolid to offer, they only ſeek to ami 
us with words and noiſe, and they know very well that we ſhall carry our 
point, My opinion therefore is, that the People by their ſuffrages do imme- 

diately paſs the Petition of the Ogulnii into a Law. 

This Debate was in the aſſembly of the Curia; but in order to decide 


the affair, it had been before agreed to ſummon the Tribes; and there both 
"EY points 
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points were carried in favour of the 
of the new Pontifices. 

F. II. VALE RIUS took the op 


Patricians, by their 
law, and rd it obſolete z but it was now once more reſtored, and 
{sd in ſtronger terms than before: with no other ſanction however, 
but That the tranſgreſſors of it ſhould be deem'd guilty of a diſhoneſt action 
a penalty which would have been of little influence in a more corrupt age, 
but ſufficient at this time to reſtrain the Romans, who piqued themſelves 
upon their virtue, and had no hope of riſing to great employments, unleſs 
they had preſerved their reputation pure and untainted. 
F. III. IN the following Comitia for electing new Conſuls, Q, Fabius 


finding that the People were inclined to raiſe him again to that dignity, Lau, B. 10. 
though he had not enter'd his name among the Candidates ; and conſider- c. g. 


ing that he ſhould gain but little glory in a time of tranquillity, defired 
the aſſembly to reſerve that mark of their eſteem for him till a more tem- 
ſeaſon, and declared, that a Civil employment at preſent would 
more agreeable to him. Accordingly they 2 him (with 
Papirius Curſor, the ſon of his rival) to the Curule Ædileſbip ; nor did 
his ſuperior merit appear leſs conſpicuous in this ſtation than in military 
command : For when, not 2 
city of corn at Rome, he ſuch effectual care to guard the People 
againſt famine, by bringing corn from abroad, and by 2 > 5 
and wiſe diſtribution of it, that the poorer fort confeſs d they their 
lives to him. | 
CHAP. XX 
J. I. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome in the Conſulate of 
M. Fulvius Pætinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Picenum obtains an 
alliance with the Republic. The Conſul Manlius, who was to act againſt 
tbe Hetrurians, being killed by a fall from his borſe, Valerius Corvus is 
by every voice in the Comitia declared Conſul (the 6th time) to fucceed 
bim. The very preſence of ſo renowned à warrior ſtrikes a terror into the 
enemy; they quit the field, and retire into their Towns, (This was the laſt 
Military expedition of that great man, who lived to an hundred years of 
We) $. II. In the cloſe of the following Conſulate of Cn, Fulvius and 
IL. Cornelius Scipio, a report being ſpread, that both the Hetrurians and 
the Samnites (which laſt had broke their alliance with Rome) were 
making mighty preparations to attack the Republic, the Romans caſt their 
eyes on the great FAB1us 10 be one of their Conſuls for the new year, and 
they oblige him to accept the office contrary to bis inclination ; but, at bis 
Vor. J. 4A requeſt, 


541 

7 V. of R. . 

People, and Decius was choſen 055440 453 

ity of the lo et uillity 152 2 

to revive an old Law *, made by Valerius Poplicola, and afterwards. re- In the year 
vewed + by another of his anceſtors, enacting, That in capital cauſes the 244- 


accuſed ſhould bave a right of appealing to the Tribunal of the People. The f In the yew 
| e effect of this:. 
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| _ requeſt, give him P. Decius Mus (who bad been Conſul with him in the 
' _ year 445) to be his Collegue. The Hetrurians, inſtead of taking the feld, 
come to 8 reſolution to aſk peace; ſo that the Conſuls march their tag 

armies into Samnium, and make terrible devaſtations in that country, 


Y. ef R. 454. F. I. HE Conſuls choſen for the new year were M. Fulvius Petinyz 

Bef. J. C. 2998. and T. Manlius Torquatus. Fulvius went into Umbria to 

153 Conlul-p. carry on the ſiege of Neguinum (which Apuleius, one of 

the former Conſuls, had begun) and, by the treachery of 

ſome of the inhabitants, he made himfelf maſter of the place. The 

Romans fent a Colony thither, to keep the reſt of the Umbrians in awe, 

Inga this Conſulate the Hetrurians broke their truce with Rome. But when 

they were preparing to enter the Roman territory, an irruption of the 

Gauls into their country ſuſpended their deſign 3 however they did not 

drop it. On the contrary, dhe they might execute it with the better ſuc- 

.  cels, they endeavour'd by large ſums to engage the Gauls, not only to 

forbear pillaging Hetruria, but to join with them againſt Rome. The 

Gauls ſeem'd to liſten to the propoſal, took the money, and withdrew 

their — But when the time came for marching againſt the Romans, 

they ed themſelves, unleſs the Hetrurians would aſſign them a part of 
their territories to ſettle in; and this was abſolutely refuſed. 

During theſe negotiations between the Hetrurians and Gauls, Picenum, 
on the borders of the Adriatic, fent Deputies to Rome to aſk an alliance 
with the Republic; a requeſt which the Romans eaſily granted in the pre- 
ſent neceffity of their affairs, and then they diſpatched away an army to 

uniſh the Hetrurians for their breach of faith. The command of it had 
len by lot to Manlius; but this General loſing his life by a fall from his 
horſe, the Centuries met to chooſe him a ſucceſſor, and (which had never 
happer'd fince the birth of the Republic) all the ſuffrages were given in 
favour of one and the ſame man. Valerius Corvus was now the ſixth time 
raiſed to the Conſulate. His firſt was in the year 405, according to the 
Capitoline Marbles . He was now in a very advanced age, yet made the 
campaign with all the vigour of a man in the bloom of life. His very 
appearance at the head of the Roman army fo terrified the Hetrurians, 
that they durſt not continue in the field, but ſhut themſelves j dp their 
fortified places; nor could the burning of their villages, and the laying 
waſte their country, provoke them to hazard a battle, This was the laſt 
ch of Valerius's Military expeditions. In what year he ended his days 1s 
— unknown, but it is certain that he lived to above an hundred. He was 
done 


Plin. B. 7. 

48. 

— Ca- Promoted one and twenty times to offices, that gave him a right to ſit in 
Plat 


4 
al. 


7 
Majore. the Curule Chair; which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf. When be 
in Mar. was not in any public ſtation, he made Agriculture his chief . 
and amuſement. He was not only a thorough Patriot and pe tern 
of that Zeal which men owe their country, but an excellent model of thc 


According to Plutarch, Ctcers, Pal. Maximus, and others, there were 46 years between 
Tal. Coruxi's frſt Conſulate and bis laſt ; according to the Faſt. Capit. 48. Paterna 


\ 


— 
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Paternal Care which the head of a great family ought to have of his chil- Y. of R. 454 
dren and relations, Great in Peace, and great in War, Valerius Corous Bet 7-C-298- 
ſhone eminent even among thoſe Heroes who appear'd in the moſt glori- '*? 4 
ous, becauſe the moſt virtuous, age of Rome. | Oy 
F. UI. TOWARDS the cloſe of this year* the Republic (by what 
accident is unknown) fell into an Inter- regnum. When the Comitia were A 
held for a new election of Magiſtrates, Appius Claudius took it into his % in Brass. 
head to oppoſe the admitting of any Plebeian into the Conſulſbip: But all 
his rhetoric proved ineffectual, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, a Plebeian, v. of R. 455. 
was made Collegue to L. Cornelius Scipio. During their adminiſtration . 
the Hetrurians took arms again, and the Samnites broke their alliance with 154 Conſul p 
Rome. Scipio march'd againſt the former, and gave them battle, the ſuc- 
cels of which was d J. However the Hetrurians, after the action, 
were ſeiſed with an unaccountable terror, deſerted their camp in the night, 
and return'd to their reſpective Lucumonies; and the Conſuls pillaged and 
laid waſte the whole country. This is Livy's account. But the Faſti Ca- 
pitolini make it more probable, that this expedition of the Romans into 
Hetruria was under the conduct of Fulvius, who afterwards marched 
againſt the Samnites, and gain'd an unqueſtionable victory over them near 
Bovianum. ' © | | * 
Before the expiration of the preſent Conſulſbip, a report was ſpread of Lizy, B. 1o. 
mighty preparations that were making by both Sammies and Hetrurians ch. 13. 
to attack the Republic once more. Hereupon, the firſt care of the Ro- 
mans was to chooſe able Generals for the next campaign, and all eyes 
were immediately turned upon Fabius. But he (from what motive is hard 
to gueſs) declined the honour, and excuſed himſelf to the People on pre- 
tence of his age, and-the decay of his ſtrength and vigour. And to ſhew 
that he was in earneſt, he ordered the law to be read, which forbad any 
man to bear the office of Conſul! twice within ten years*; a law made in 
the year 41 1, but which had not been ſtrictly obſerv'd. Nevertheleſs, the 
People being bent upon having him for one of their Conſuls, made ſuch 
a clamour when the ſtatute was going to be read, as quite drowned the 
voice. of the perſon appointed to read it; nay, the Tribunes themſelves 
threaten'd Fabius, that if he did not deſiſt from oppoſing his election, they 
would get the People to diſpenſe with the law by a formal decree. When 
Fabius found that there was a neceſſity of complying, he reſiſted no 
longer; but then he deſired that they would at leaft oblige him ſo far as 
to give him a Collegue to his own mind, and propoſed to them Decins. 
Mus, who had been joined with him in his laſt Conſulſbip, and with 
whom, he told them, he had lived in perfe& concord and harmony. 
The Comitia granted his requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who had not yet 
voted, gave their voices unanimouſly for Decius. The reſt of the year 
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Two new Tribes were this year added to was in that ſtation; ſo that if his objection 
the 31 in being. was good, we muſt conclude, that the Con- 
© According to Livy and the Faſt. Capitol. ſular years were not compleat years, and are 

there had been ten Conſulates fince Fabius therefore a very uncertain meaſure of time. 
4 A 2 was 
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uns ſpent in reſtraining the avarice of thoſe, who, contrary to law, pot 


ſeſs'd more than five hundred acres of land. 


J. of R. 456. While the new Confuls Fabius * and Decius F were conſidering toge. 


Bef. F.C. 2 


A 
_ *A 2d time. 


= 


of forces it would be neceſſary to employ in 


ther in a friendly manner, which of them would be able to conduct 
the war in this or that province, with moſt „ and what number 

, ies arrived 
who all agreed in their 


at Rome from Sutrium, Nepet, and Falerit, 


that the Hetrurians in their laſt Diet had reſolv'd to deſire a a 
Upon this both the Conſuls marched into Samnium, but enter'd it different 
ways. Fabius took the ſhorteſt cut, by Sora; and being informed by his 
ſcouts, that the Samnites had laid an ambuſh for him on the banks of the 
Tiſernus, and were waiting for his coming into a deep _—_ that they 

em in their 


the enemy with their uſual impetuoſity z but this proved ineffectual. 
is next recourſe was to m. He ordered Scipio, one of his Lieu- 
tenants, to take the Haſtati of the firſt Legion, march them by round- 


about ways in ſHence to the top of a neighbouring hill, and thence fall on. 


the enemy in the rear; and this motion was made without being per- 
ceiv d, either by the reſt of the army, or by the Samnites. In the mean 
time the latter, proud of having repulſed the Roman Cavalry, puſhed the 
firſt line of the Infantry briſkly, and forced them to retire through the 
ſpaces in the ſecond line, which conſiſted of the Principes. But when theſe 
began likewiſe to loſe ground, Scipio appeared with his detachment in 
rear of the enemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made them believe, 
that it was the army of his Collegue Decius come to his aſſiſtance. And 
the ſame perſuaſion Ig 07 the Samnite T they imme · 
diately diſbanded and fled. The fla r was not great, but the Romans 
took twenty three Colours. 

Decius, whoſe name had been of ſervice in this action, had likewiſe 
in another reſpect contributed to the victory, by having defeated the Apu- 
lians, who were to have joined the Samnites. After this the two Conſular 
armies continued five months in Samnium, and made incredible devaſta- 


tions; Decius changing his camp forty five times, and Fabixs his, cighty 


ix for that purpoſe. 


S HA F. . 


J. I. * Claudius, who two years before had made a fruitleſs attempt 
to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate, endeavours now with the . 
fame view to get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and himſelf. Fabius 
being preſident in the Comitia, oppoſes bis own re- election; whereupon 
Volumnius Flamma, a Plebeian, is joined with Appius in the * 

ſhip, 
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ſhip. Fabius and Decius (in quality of Proconſuls) are continued in be 


command of their reſpetirve armies for fix months longer. Fabius hinders 
the Lucamans from joining the Samnites. Decius gains great advantages 
over the latter, to compleat whoſe deſtructian Volumnius marches a new 
army into Samnium. F. II. But he ſoon after leaves that country to go 10 
the aſſiſtance of bis ue Appius, much embarraſſed with a war againſt 
the Hetrurians, f rengtbened by a body of Samnites and another of Gauls. 
Appius pretends to be diſpleaſed with his arrival, upon which Decius 
offers to lead back his army into Samnium : But the troops of Appius 


eppoſe this motion, The united armies of the two Conſuls come to a battle 
returns into his. own province, and gains a new victory over the Samnites, 
who (after Fabius and Decius, whoſe Proconſulate was expired, had ro- 
{. I, HE campaign being ended, and the time for holding the 
[ Comitia approaching, Fabius was recalled to preſide there. 
exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate ; and it was not ill 

contrived. Having by intrigue, before the meeting of the Centuries, ſe- 
of the great eſteem the public had of Fabius, to engage the Romans to 
continue him in his © for the enſuing year. Fhe Patricians came 
Centuries, conſiſting chiefly of the Nobility, gave their voices for him ; 
but Fabius himſelf oppoſed the proceeding, and, notwithſtanding all the 


with the enemy, and totally defeat them, F. III. After this Volumnius 
turned to Rome) had made an incurſion into Campania. 

And now Appius Claudius once more formed a ſcheme to 
cured his own election beyond a poſſibility of failing, he took advantage 
ealily into the project; and accordingly, when the Comitia met, the firſt 
Patricians could urge to perſuade him, declared, that he d never 


give the Republic ſo pernicious a precedent, as to ſuffer himſelf to be Y. of R. 457. 
elected contrary to Law, in the Comitia where he himſelf preſided ; and 7 8 


then Volumnius Flamma, a Plebeian, was choſen Collegue to Appius. 

The Patricians were much diſſatisfied with the behaviour of Fabius 
they looked upom his refuſal of the Conſulſbip, as betraying the intereſts of 
his Order; nor did they ſeruple publicly to impute it to his fear of being, 
ſurpaſs d in el and political ſkill by the expert Appius. However, 
de and his Collegue 


very ſoon four armies on foot under four Generals. 

Fabius, ſoon after his return into Samnium, was obliged to lead his 
army againſt the Lucanians, who had lately roſe up in arms; and he ſpent 
his Proconſulate in keeping them in awe, and hindering them from Joining 
the Samnites, In the mean time Decius puſh'd the Samnites to the laſt 
extremity, drove their army even out of Samnium, and then laid ſiege to 
their Towns. When he had taken and ſack d Murgantia, he perſuaded: 
he ſoldiers to ſell their booty for money, that they might not be incum- 
der'd with it in their future expeditions, Aſter this, Romulea and Feren- 


num were both taken by aſſault ; and, to compleat the deſtruction of 
Samnium, 


Decius were appointed to continue the war in Sam- Livy, B. 10. 
mum, in 1 of Proconſuls, for fix months; fo that the Republic had ch. 16. 
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The Roman HisTorv. Book III. 
Y. of R. 457. Samnium, a new army of two Legions and fifteen hundred auxiliaries ad. 
Bef. F.C. 295. vanced thither under the command of the Conſul Volumnius. 

156 Conſaul p. F. II. THE war with the Hetrurians had fallen by lot to Appius, 
The ſtorm was now gather'd on that ſide. For the Sammites, who had 
been driven out of their 6wn country by Decius, had taken refuge in He. 
truria, and there, in a Diet held at their requeſt, had preſs'd the Chiefs of 
the Lucumonies to exert their utmoſt ſtrength againſt the Romans, offer- 
ing to ſerve under them at their own expence, and to follow them even to 
the foot of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleaſed with this propoſal, had 
raiſed a formidable army, which was ſtrengthened with ſome Troops of 
the Gauls, whom they had engaged by the force of money to join them. 
Upon the news of ſo powerſul a confederacy formed againſt the Republic, 
the Romans diſpatched away Appius at the head of two Legions and twelve 
thouſand auxiliaries z but it was rather to keep the enemy within bounds, 
than in rr of any notable advantage from the conduct of their 
Conſul. And indeed he was always worſted, for want of military ſkill, 
in every ſkirmiſh and flight action in which he ventured to engage; in- 

2 ſomuch that the ſoldiers had no longer any confidence in their General, 

47% Livium, and. the General became diſtruſtful of his ſoldiers. In this extremity he 

10. ch. 18. is faid (for the thing is not certain) to have written to his Collegue to 
leave Samnium, and haſten to his aſſiſtance. Volumnius came with all 
expedition, and the troops of Appius were overjoyed at his arrival. But 
Appius himſelf ſeemed ſurpriſed at it, diſown'd the letter, and reproached 
his Collegue with actin 2 in quitting the province aſſigned 
him, in order to gain the credit of giving 5 others who did not 
want it. Volumnius upon this — have immediately returned to Sam- 
nium, if the officers of both armies had not entreated him to have no 

regard to the unaccountable behaviour of Appius, but to conſider the in- 
tereſt of the Republic, which required his preſence in Hetruria. We are 
guſt ready to give battle, and ſhould matters go ill with us for want of your 
aſſiſtance, will it be enquired whether Appius treated you with arrogance, 
or nat? No, the Roman People will conſider only the ill ſucceſs of the ballle, 
and impule it to your too baſty reſentments.. The Officers, while they te- 
monſtrated theſe things, inſenſibly led both the Conſuls to that part of the 
camp where the ſoldiers were wont to meet when the General was to ha- 
rangue them; and where they were actually aſſembled, There the two Col- 
legues in longer diſcourſes, than before in their more private converſation, 
made their complaints of each other; and as Volumnius had the better 
cauſe, he furpaſied himſelf on this occaſion in ſpeaking, for he was natu- 
rally no Orator, Upon which Appius could not forbear rallying : Ro- 
MANS, ſaid he, you are much obliged to me, 1 have made à dumb ConsvL 

In the year ſpeak. Volumnius, I remember, the firſt time we were joined togetber in 

446. the Conſulate, ſcarce opened his mouth for ſome months; be had then 

tongue; and now, you ſee, be is grown even eloquent, u perfect Maſter 9 

Oratory. 1 ſhould have been better pleaſed, replied Volumnius, if inſtead of } 

your teaching me how to talk, I had taught you how to fight. The n 
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347 


the Republic requires at preſent an able General, more than a fine Speaker ; V. of R. 457; 
and if you have a mind to know which of us underſtands better the conduct of 156 da ; 


an army, that may ſoon be decided. There are two provinces, Samnium and 
Hetrur ia; make your choice, I am ready to undertake the war in either of 


them. At theſe words the ſoldiers cried out; that they ſhould both in 
conjunction carry on the war in Hetruria. Volumnius anſwer'd, Since 7 


have already made one miſtake, and have miſinterpreted the intention of 


my Collegue, I ſhould be ſorry to fall into another by miſunderſtanding your 
inclinations. So put the matter therefore out of all doubt : If you would 
have me ſtay here, ſignify it by an acclamation. Inſtantly the army gave a 
general ſhout, which was heard in the camp of the enemy, who immedi- 
ately took the alarm, and drew up in order of battle. Yolumnius without 
delay marched out to meet them; Appius is faid to have heſitated a 
while, undetermined. whether he ſhould fight or not, till he found that 
his Troops were diſpoſed to follow his Collegue, in defiance of the orders 
of their own General, But then an emulation for glory, and the ſhame 
of being obſcured by a rival, rouzed him to ſuch a degree, that he exerted 
himſelf beyond what could have been expected. He performed the part 
of an able and brave Commander, having firſt made a vow to Bellona to 
build her a Temple, in caſe he proved victorious. The united Samnites 
and Hetrurians were entirely defeated, and their camp taken and plun- 
der'd. 

$. III. THIS victory put an end to the miſunderſtanding. between the 
two Conſuls, and they agreed to act jointly againſt Hetruria. But Volum- 
nius, by an unexpected event, was called back into his own province. 
The Samnites, tho ſo much exhauſted, had raiſed new levies, ſpread 
themſelves over Campania, and ravaged it; which obliged Volumnius 
(the N of Fabius and Decius being expired) to haſten to the 
aſſiſtance of the Campanians, When he came to the foot of Mount Ma/- 


ſicus, in the diſtrict of Cale, he learnt that the intention of the enemy (W bo 


were encamped near the Yulturnus) was to break up their camp about 
midnight, march home, diſburthen themſelves of their booty, and then 
return to make freſh devaſtations. Volumnius purſued them with fo much 
expedition, that he ſurprized them. when they were unprepared for battle, 
ſlew ſix thouſand of them, and recovered. all the ſpoil they had taken. 
This ſucceſs quieted the minds of the People at Rome, who had been much 
alarmed at the laſt enterprize of the Samnites ; and they now took into 
conſideration the proper means to ſecure Campania from the like incurſi- 
ons for the future It was judged proper to ſettle two Colontes, one at 
the mouth of the Liris, called the Colony of Minturne, the other at Sinu- 
eſa. However, the execution of this deſign was for the preſent ſuſ- 
pended, on account of matters of greater importance, to which the Re- 
public was obliged to attend. N | 
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The Roman HisTory. Bock III. 
C HAP. XXII. 


$. I. The Republic being alarmed by accounts from Appius, of extraordinary 


preparations for war by the Hetrurians and their allies, (the Umbriang, 


' Gauls, and Samnites) elefF Fabius (the 5th time) to the Conſulate, and 


at bis requeſt the Comitia grant him Decius again for a Collegue, the 
the firſt Centuries have already voted for Volumnius. Volumnius him. 
ſelf approves of the requeſt. F. II. A rivalſhip happens at this time be. 
#wween the Patrician and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of firift Cha. 
Fiity. F. III. When the time comes for the Conſuls to take the field, the 
Senate decree the conduct of the war againſt the Hetrurians to Fabius, 
Decius (to comply with the bumour of bis party, the n 10 
yield that command to bis Patrician Collegue, wnleſs it fall to him by lot; 


heard the pleas of the two competitors, and conſider d the preſent exigence, 


determine in favour of Fabius as the greater General. F. IV. Fabius, in 


bis way to the camp being informed that Appius bas fortified it in ſuch 
an extraordinary a manner as betrays fear, ſends orders before bim imme. 
diately to level the fortifications : and after bis arrival, inſtead of ſhutting up 
his ſoldiers within Lines, be keeps them in conſtant motion by frequent marche; 


and counter-marches. Before be enters upon action, he returns to Rome, 


But for what reaſon is 3 The 8388 75 be able to cope 
4avith the enemy, judging it neceſſary to fireng 7 a ſecond army, 
Fabius de/ires that his Collegue Decius may be the General to hey 
it z which requeſt is granted. The Conſuls having ſent Volumnius with 
an army into Samnium, and leaving two other armies encamped near the 


city to cover it on the fide of Hetruria, take the field. The forces of the 


enemy are divided into two bodies, which encamp ſeparately. One conſifti 
of Samnites (who had been driven out of their own country) and Gauls, 


| the other of Hetrurians and Umbrians. Fabius ordering the two armies 


he bad left near Rome to go and ravage a part of Hetruria, the Hetru- 
rians and Umbrians march away to defend it, and in their abſence the 
Conſuls come to a battle with the united Gauls and Samnites. The 

wving of the Romans, which Decius commands, being terrified and broken 
by the armed Chariots uſed by the Gauls, be, to recover the courage of bis 


men, devotes himſelf to death in the ſame manner bis father had done on 


the like occaſion. Aﬀter this Fabius obtains a compleat victory. F. V. Be- 


fore the end of the year the Samnites raiſe two new armies, which are 


routed by the forces of Appius, now Prætor of Rome, and the Proconſul 


Volumnius. Rome is affied by a Plague, and terrified by Prodigies, 
5. 1. 


ERTAIN advice was brought to Rome, that the Hetru- 
rians had concluded a freſh treaty with the Samnites, Umbri- 
ans and Gauls ; and that the armies of the four nations were 
already aſſembled in two camps in Hetruria, where there 
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for the new elections being ſoon after held, Volumnius (who had been re- V. of R. 457* 
called from Samnium to Favre in them) before he took the ſuffrages of Bef. F.C. 205: 
the Centuries, put the aſſembly in mind, that they were that day to elect 156 

two Conſuls who would have four nations to contend with; he added, that 

he doubted not but, in ſo perillous a ſeaſon, they would chooſe the ableſt 

General in the Commonwealth to the Conſulate, otherwiſe he would have 

named a Di#tator. At theſe words all eyes were immediately turn'd again 

upon Fabius, But when the firſt Centuries had voted for him and for 

olumnius, he ſtarted difficulties, as formerly, and excuſed himſelf on 
account of his age. However, he at length ſignified his conſent, pro- 
vided he might again have Decius for his Collegue. He will be a ſupport 
to my old age. One Cenſorſhip and two Conſulates, in which Decius and 1 
have been already Collegues, made me know what a happineſs it is to the 
Commonwealth to bave her 5 live in concord. It is bard for an 
old man to ſuit himſelf to a new Partner in Power. *Twill be much eqſier 
to communicate my thoughts freely to a friend with whom I am thoroughly 
atquainted, Volumnius approved of Fabius requeſt, and made a fine 
encomium upon Decius, inſiſting much on the great advantages which 
would flow from the harmony between two Generals in ſuch ſtri friendſhip. 

The day being ſpent in theſe haran the elections were put off to the 

next, and then Fabius ® and Decius Þ (tho? the latter was abſent from the ® 5th time: 
aſſembly) were declared Conſuls; Appius was choſen Pretor, and Yolum- F 4th time. 
nius was continued in the command of the army in Samnium, with the 

title 1 Proconſul. 1 * the Peop! 

F. II. IN this criſis o 228 terrible war, e bei „B. 16: 
very ſuperſtitious multiplied their pb acts of Devotion; and th . 8 
gave riſe to a quarrel among the Roman Ladies. In the Ox- market was 
a Temple built to the honour of Patrician Chaſtity ; and none of the 
wives of Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever their huſbands 2 be, were 
ever admitted into it. However, Aula Virginia being herſelf nobly de- 
ſcended, and being the wife of the Plebeian Conſul Volumnius, claimed a 
right of aſſiſting at the ceremonies with the Patrician Ladies. And when 
the latter oppoſed her pretenſions, What ! ſaid ſhe, is my virtue®* ſuſpeFted ? o Puicitia. 
Was I meanly born? Or have I married two buſbands ? ( Second mar- 
riages were at this time ſo great a blemiſh on the Roman women, that it 
excluded them the Temple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virginia could ſay 
was to no purpoſe. She was abſolutely refuſed admittance into the ſanc- 
tuary. Upon this ſhe formed the reſolution of having a Temple dedicated 
o Plebeian Chaſtity : She divided a part of her own houſe from the reſt, 
cauled an altar to be erected and conſecrated in it, and having there al- 
lembled the Plebeian women of the greateſt diſtinction, complained to 
them of the pride of the Patrician Dames, told them her delign, and 
preſs'd them to an emulation with thoſe haughty Ladies in the point of 
Modeſty and Virtue. The ſcheme was readily approved, Ceremonies 
were inſtituted and obſerved, much like thoſe practiſed in the other Tem- 
ple; and this fervour continued for ſome time: But at length women of 

Vol. I. 4B little 
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V.of R. 458, little merit and doubtful characters being admitted into the aſſembly, it 


Bef. F.C.294- 
157 Conkal'p. 


Livy, B. 10. 
ch. 24. 


ſunk into diſgrace, and no more mention was made of Plebeian chaſtity. 
2 III. WHEN the time came for Fabius and Decius to enter upon 
office, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the latter would be induced by grati- 
tude, as well as by the age and ſuperior merit of his Collegue, to com. 
liment him with the command of the army in Hetruria, without draw. 
lots. But as the Patricians made it a point of honour not to per. 
mit any other than Fabius to have the conduct of the Hetrurian war 
the Plebeians, on the other hand, would not ſuffer Fabius to have it, 
unleſs it fell to him by lot, leſt the Patrician Conſuls ſhould for the 
future claim a right of chooſing their provinces z and the/pacific-minded 
Decins was compelled to go with the ſtream of his party. The queſtion 
being carried againſt him in the Senate, he appealed to the People in 
Comitia. There the two competitors pleaded each his own cauſe in few 
words, and more in the language of Soldiers than of Orators. What! 
faid Fabius, I have planted a tree, and ſhall another gather the fruits of it ? 
It wa, I who firſt opened a way into Hetruria thro* the Ciminian Foreſt, 
till then deemed impratticable. To what purpoſe did the People force me, 
at my age, to put my ſelf at the helm of affairs, 4 they intended to give the 
condur of the war to another ? After this he fell by degrees to complain 
of the choice he had made of a Collegue, who ſeemed rather to be an 
adverſary than a friend, and to repent of the concord in which they had 
lved together during three n in office. And he concluded 
with aſſuring the aſſembly, „ notwithſtanding any thing he had ſaid, 
he pretended to no other right to command in the — war, than 
what their opinion of his abilities ſnould give him; and that as he had 
ſubmitted his cauſe to the determination of the Senate, he was equally 
ready to abide by the deciſion of the People. | 

Decius began his harangue with complaining of the partiality of the 
Senate, who, he faid, envied the Plebeians every degree of honour ; he 
then pleaded the eſtabliſned cuſtom of the 8 drawing lots for their 
provinces, after which he thus proceeded : Did the queſtion relate only to 
the bonouring of Fabius, He has ſo well deſerved of the public, and I in par- 
ticular am ſo extremely obliged to him, that I ſhould never be backward 10 
contribute to his glory, if I could do it without ſhame and diſgrace to my ſelf. 
But who is there but muſt ſee, that if, in the caſe of a dangerous war, tbe 
condut? 4 it be given to one of the Conſuls without drawing lots, the other 
muſt be deemed inſufficient, uſeleſs, and ſupernumerary? Fabius boaſts ef his 
exploits in Hetruria, and Decius is ambittous of being able to boaſt of the like 
exploits; and perhaps it may be his fortune to extinguiſh that fire which 
Fabius only cover d, and which has often ſince broke out afreſh. As for 
Honours and Rewards, I ſhall be ever ready to yield them to my Collegue, 
out of reſpeft to bis Age and Dignity , but toben the queſtion is of Diff 
cullies and Dangers, I can never willingly yield theſe either to him or 10 
any other. When Decius had ended, 2 made only this ſhort reply : 
J defire, Romans, that before you decide on the preſent diſpute, you N 
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bear Appiuv's letters read. This ſaid, he left the aſſembly. Appius, in V. of R. 458. 
his letters, had painted the dangers with which the Republic was threa- B*f:7:C. 294. 
ten'd in very lively colours; and there needed no more to induce the- 57 Conkulp. 


Comitia to have recourſe to the ſureſt — The People inſtantly and 
unanimouſly determined that the conduct of the war in Hetruria ſhould 
be committed to Fabius. 


F. IV. AN Dnow all the Roman youth were eager to ſerve under the Lizy, B. 10. 
command of fo able a General. But he, either to diſpel the public fears ch. 25. 


by a ſhew of confidence, or to prevent any aſſociates being joined with 
him, declared, that he would take no r a reinforcement to 
the army, than four thouſand Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe. With 
theſe he marched towards the camp, which the fearful Appius was till 
ſtrengthening with new fortifications. Not far from it he met a detach- 
ment, ſent to cut wood in a neighbouring foreſt, Whither are you go- 
ing, ſoldiers * ſaid: Fabius. They anſwer'd, To- a foreſt, to cui to 


fortify the camp. What ! cried the General, is it not already aps nai 
* 


Doubtleſs it is, return'd the Soldiers; and we are ſurrounded by a 

ditch and a double rampart, yet we are ſtill afraid. You have wood enough, 
ſaid Fabius; return to the camp and level the rampart. The detachment 
immediately returned, and put the Conſul's orders in execution, which 
much alarmed both the Army and its General, till the workmen in- 
form'd them, that what they were doing was by the command of Fabius, 
who would ſoon be in the camp. Fabius arrived the ſame day; and the 
next Appius ſet out for Rome to take poſſeſſion of the Pretorſpip, to which 
he had been choſen, as an employment better ſuited to his talents and 
capacity, than the command of an army. 

Fabius obſerved a quite different conduct from that of his predeceſſor. 
Inſtead of ſhutting up his ſoldiers within fortifications, he kept them in 
continual motion. He ſaid, nothing was more healthful for ſoldiers than 
a frequent change of place, and to march from one country to another ; 
nd indeed do iid them-efire-26 make as long marches as was poſſi- 
ble at that time of the year, for the winter was not yet over z and by this 
means he gave his troops an air of confidence. i 

But before the ſeaſon permitted him to enter upon action, he went back 
to Rome, either of his own motion, or by invitation of the Senate. (Some 
authors ſay, that Appius at his return had made a dreadful repreſentation 
of the forces of the enemy, and had urged the neceſſity of ſending either 
Decius or Volumnius with a ſecond army to his aſſiſtance z and they add, 
that Decius had upon this occaſion declared it to be his opinion, that Fabius 
ought to be left at full * determine concerning the wants of his 
army, and the intereſt of the Republic ; and had moved, that he might 
be ſent for to Rome, to give his judgment of the ſtate of affairs.) When 
Fabius arrived, he gave ſuch an account of things to the Senate and Peo- 
ple as neither to encreaſe the apprehenſions of the Republic, nor to let 

T ſleep in ſecurity. As to another General's being joined with him, he 
lid, he ſhould acquieſce in it, on account 1 the fears of others, not his 
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The Rowan HrisTory. . Bock III. 
own, nor becauſe he thought the Republic to be in any danger; but t 
he deſired that Decius might be — How 8 it poſſible, ſaid = 
that I ſhould forget the good intelligence in which we formerly lived? There 
is no man that I can prefer before him. With bim I never want forces, 
nor have too many enemies to deal with, But if my Collegue has other views, 
and cares not to att in conjunction with me, I am willing that Volumnius 
be ſent in his ſtead. The Senate, the People, and Decius himſelf left the 
matter wholly to the determination of Fabius. Decius declared, that he 
was ready to go either to Samnium or Hetruria, as his Collegue judged 
beſt; a declaration fo pleaſing to the aſſembly, and which ſpread ſuch a 
joy among them, that they congratulated one another as if victory had 
been already gained, and they were decreeing their Generals a Triumph, 
not the conduct of a war. 

Before” the Conſuls left Rome, they ſent away the Proconſul Volumnius 
into Samnium, and, in order to cover the city on the fide of Hetruria, di- 
refed two camps to be — one on the hill Vaticanus, cloſe by the 
Faniculum, the other in the country of the Faliſci. After theſe regulations 

ſet out for Hetruria, and upon the road received the news of the total 

defeat of a Legion which Fabius had left under the command of Scipio, 
near old Cluſium. A numerous body of thoſe Gauls called Senones had 
ſurrounded the Romans, and cut them all off. However, the Conſul; 
were not diſcouraged by this accident. Their army conſiſted of four 
ion, a good number of Roman Knights, a thouſand Campanian Horſe, 
_ of - auxiliaries, more numerous than the forces of the Romans, 

They divided it into two parts, and encamped  feparately, but not far 
from each other, in the plain of Sentinam, about four miles from the enemy. 
It is faid, that the army of the Gauls and Samnites, who encamped toge- 
ther, conſiſted of a hundred and forty three thouſand three hundred and 
thirty Foot, and forty fix thouſand Horſe. What the number was of the 
Hetrurians'and Umbrians (who jointly made another camp) is not told. 
It was agreed among theſe Confederates, that the Gauls and Samnites only 
ſhould engage the Romans in the field, whilſt the Hetrurians and Umbri- 


ans attack'd their two camps. Fabius had notice, by deſerters, of this 


deſign; and in order to drſconcert it, and make a diverſion, he ſent 
directions to the Propretors, Fulvius and Poſthumius, who were encamp'd 
near Rome, to march their two armies into Hetruria, and ravage it. This 

had the deſired effect. The Hetrurians and Umbrians haſten'd 
to the relief of the poor People, whoſe houſes were plunder'd and lands 
hid waſte; and, during their abſence, the Conſuls brought the Gauls and 
Samnites to a battle. This is the firſt time that we read of arm'd Chariots 
uſed in the wars of Haly. The Gauls ſurprized the Romans, ſoon after 
the action began, with this new way of fighting. Not only the Roman 
Cavalry, but the Infantry too of the left wing, which Decius'commanded, 
was diforder*d and entirely broken by them ; nor could he by his utmoſt 
efforts engage his terrified ſoldiers to rally. In chis extremity he re- 


member*d the example of his father, and in the very 3 
| vot 


— 
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devoted himſelf to the Dis Manes to fave his army. e 
F.C. 294. 
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the Pontifex, he performed the ſame ceremonies, pronounced the ſame 
form of words, and ruſh'd unarm'd among the enemy. The loſs of the 
General uſually occaſions the defeat of his Troops; but ſuch was the ſu- 

ition of the Romans, that the death of their General, in this way of 
facrifice, gave them new The Pontifex, who was himſelf a 
brave ſoldier, took advantage of their prejudices, put himſelf at their 
head, and eaſily brought them to renew the attack, in which they were 
ſeconded by ſome troops, ſent by Fabius from the rear, under the com- 
mand of his two Lieutenants. The fortune of the day quickly changed in 
favour of the Romans in the left wing. | | 

In the mean time Fabius, who had hitherto done little more than act 
upon the defenſive, artfully managing his troops till the firſt fury of the 
Samnites was abated, now order'd his Cavalry to wheel about, flank the 
wings of the enemy, and be ready to charge upon a ſignal given. He 
then began to preſs upon the enemy in front; and as ſoon as he perceiv'd 
that their ſtrength was greatly exhauſted, he made Horſe and Foot, troops 
of Reſerve, all charge at once ; nor could the Samnites ſuſtain the ſhock ; 
they fled to their camp, leaving the Gauls by themſelves to make good 
the fight, 

To break the Gauls, who yet kept their ground, Fabius detached a 
body of five hundred Campanian Horle to fetch a compaſs, and fall upon 
their rear, commanding the Principes of the ſecond Legion to follow this 
detachment of Horſe, and wherever they ſhould ſee the enemy's rank 
broken by them, to preſs on, and hinder the Gauls from rallying. This 
motion ſucceeded fo well, that the Gauls were at length defeated, 

In the mean time Fabius forced the camp of the Samnites, and made a 
terrible laughter there. Twenty five thouſand of the enemy were killed 
in the action of this day, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. Among 
the former was Gellius Egnatius, an eminent Samnite Commander, who 
by his negotiations had brought about the formidable alliance of the four 
nations. The Romans loſt of the left wing ſeven thouſand men, and one 
thouſand two hundred in the right. The Conſul's firſt care, after the 
victory, was to perform a promiſe he had made in the heat of the 
battle, to burn the ſpoils of the enemy in honour to Jupiter the Conqueror, 
He then cauſed ſearch to be made for the body of Decius, which being 
hidden under . heaps of the flain, could not be diſcover'd that day, but 
the day following it was found; and then Fabius performed honourable 
Obſequies for him, and ſpoke his Funeral Oration. 


As for the Propretors, Fulvius and Poſthumius, they gained great Livy, B. 107 
advantages in Hetruria; and the Proconſul Volumnius obtained a conſide- ch. 30. 


table victory over the Samnites at the foot of mount Tiſernus. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe victories, neither Samnites nor Heirurians were yet 
brought into ſubjection. The latter took courage, and aſſembled freſh 


torces as ſoon as Fabius left the country, ſo that he was obliged to lead 
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AO Fabius had a fon whoſe ſurname was Gurges, or The Gulph, an appella- 
B. 2. & Juv: tion given him on account of his exceſſive intemperance in his youth, 
Sat. 6. This man afterwards corrected his way of living, and though he never 
led his father in any kind of merit, became worthy of Public Offices. 
was now Curule Adile, and, in order to wipe off the ſhame of his 
exceſſes, turned a zealous reformer of manners. He brought 
re the Tribunal of the People accuſations of Adultery againſt great 
numbers of women of diſtinftion, who being convicted, were condemned 
to pecuniary fines. The money ariſing from theſe fines was conſecrated 
to the building of a Temple to Venus near the great Circus. 
FS. V. BEFORE che end of this year the Samnites brought two new 
armies into the field in different places, and even acted on the offenſive. 
Upon which Appius the Pretor was diſpatched from Rome to put himſelf 
at the head of thoſe troops which Decius had commanded, and was or- 
dered to go to the aſſiſtance of the Proconſul Volumnius. Theſe two Ge- 
nerals having united their forces, defeated the enemy (whom they had 
conſtrained to join theirs) in a pitch'd battle fought in the Campi Stellate; 
in Campania. The Samnites loſt ſixteen thouſand three hundred men. 
Rome had never before made war in ſo many places at the fame time 
with more ſucceſs. But, in the midſt of her rejoicings for ſuch ſignal 
Ore/. B. 3. victories, ſhe was viſited with a dreadful Plague. It was a melancholy 
*. contraſt, as Oroſius obſerves, to behold the Triumphal Proceſſion of Fabins 
often interrupted by Funerals ; and the applauſes of the People by the 
lamentations of thoſe who bewailed the dead, or the dying. | 
Prodigies were never in greater plenty than this year. It was faid, that 
Zanaras, B. 8. in three days there flowed ſucceſſively, from the altar of Jupiter Capitali- 
nus, three different liquors ; the firſt day it was blood, the ſecond honey, 
Livy, B. 10. and the third milk; and in divers places it was reported to have rained 
ch. 31. earth. The Augurs and Sybilline Books were conſulted upon theſe imagj- 
nary prognoſtics, and the joy for paſt victories was much damped by 
the preſent calamity, and by the apprehenſion of impending evils. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. L. Poſthumius (the 2d time) and M. Atilius Regulus are choſen Con- 
ſuls. Poſthumius falling fick, the war is carried on againſt the Samnites 
by Atilius at the bead of only one Conſular army. The Samnites have the 
advantage in this campaign, till Poſthumius, being recovered, brings a 
ſecond Roman army into the field ; they then retire, and leave their coun- 
try open to be pillaged. While Poſthumius is employed in taking ſome i 
their Towns, Atilius marches to the relief of Luceria, (in Apulia) be- 
fieged (as be was told) by the Samnites. He meets the enemy in his way, 
and comes to a battle with them, the ſucceſs of which is ſuch, that neither 
army cares to try à ſecond engagement. ir ſituation however = 
4 
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them to it; and then Atilius, by fingular bravery and ſtill, obtains the 
victory. F. II. In the mean time Poſthumius, without orders from the 
Senate, leaves Samnium and marches into Hetruria, where be reduces 
three of the Lucumonies to fue for peace. Nevertheleſs the Fathers, at bis 
return to Rome, refuſe bim a Triumph, becauſe of his irregular proceed- 
ings. He obtains it however by the favour of the People, F. III. In the 
new Conſulate of L. Papirius or (ſon of the famous Papirius) and 

. Carvilius tbe Samnite war is continued. The Samnites make 16000 
1 ſoldiers bind themſelves by oaths and imprecations to conquer or die. 
Their whole army conſiſts of 36000. While Carvilius lays fiege to Comi- 
nium in the eaſtern extremity of Samnium, Papirius leads his forces againſt 
the formidable army of the enemy, encamped near Aquilonia in Hirpinia. 
He gains the viftory by the new ſtratagem of making the Muleteers and 
other ſervants of his army (whom he mounted upon Mules, and ſent to ſome 
diſtance) appear in the beat of the action like a new army come to bis 
aſſiſtance. F. IV. Carvilius takes Cominium; after which the two 
Conſuls join their forces to compleat the deſtruftion of the Samnites. But 
the war breaking out afreſh in Hetruria, Carvilius repairs with his army 
into that country, and reduces the enemy to buy a truce for a year. Both 
the Conſuls have Triumphs. In this year a Sun-dial is the firſt time ſeen 
at Rome. F. V. A new regulation is made at Rome relating to the 
Guardianſhip of Orphans, and another relating to the Public Games, 
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Samnites, almoſt without interruption ;- and tho” the latter 

had been ſo often vanquiſh*d, and had Joſt four battles in 

the ſpace of one year, yet they were not fo far diſcouraged, 
as to quit the hopes of being one day able to conquer. They made great 
preparations to take the field once more, inſomuch that the Senate thought 
it neceflary to ſend both the new Conſuls, L. Poſthumins* Megellus and v. of R. 459. 
M. Atilius Regulus, againſt them. But Poſtbumius falling ſick, Atilius Bef. J. C. 293. 
was diſpatch'd away without him, to attack the enemy before they could * 
get out of Samnium. The two armies met juſt upon the confines of _ 
Campania ; and here the Conſul was no ſooner encamp'd, than the Samnites 
formed the bold deſign of forcing his lines. By the help of a very thick 
fog they approached the Roman camp, ſurpriſed the advanced guards, 
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\. I. T. E Republic had now been forty eight years in war with the 


on- made themſelves maſters of the Decuman gate, and penetrated as far 
ites as to the Quæſter-s tent, where the Military Cheſt was kept. The alarm 
the reaching to the General's quarters, he awaked, put himſelf at the head of 
5 8 lome Manipuli, and, in ſhort, repulſed the enemy, but durſt not purſue 
Un- them for fear of an ambuſcade. Tho' this enterprize of the Samnites did 
e of not prove ſucceſsful, yet the courage with which they had felt themſelves. 
be- animated to make the attempt gave them new confidence; and they kept 
18), the Romans ſo cloſely ſhut up, that they could not enter Samnium, to live 


upon free quarter there. 
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v. of R. 459. The diſadvantageous ſituation of Atilius's army alarmed the Senate and 
Bef.7.C. 293. People at Rome; ſo that Poſthumius, tho* not ly recover d, thought 
P: himſelf obliged to ſet out for Samnium with two Legions allotted him. 


Upon his arrival the Samnites, being in no condition to make head againſt 
two Conſular armies, decamp'd in haſte, and left their country open to be 
pillaged. Poſthumius applied himſelf to the beſieging of Towns, and 
took Milionia and Triventum ; the latter without fighting. 

Atilius met with more difficulties and danger in his expeditions. Havi 
received intelligence that the Samnites were ing Luceria, in Apulia, 
he haſtened to its relief, but found the enemy in his way. The two armies 
came to an engagement, in which the Romans ſuffer'd moſt ; and this 
misfortune ſo mightily dejected them, that they paſs d the night in great 
uneaſineſs, expecting every moment to ſee the enemy approach to force 
their lines. But it happen'd on the other hand, that the Samnites were 
no leſs terrified, and thought only of returning home. The difficulty was 
how to put their deſign in execution, becauſe — — where they were 
poſted was a kind of defile and much confined, the Romans were be- 
tween them and Samnium. They reſolv'd at length to go directly towards 
the Roman camp, endeavour to march along by the fide of ir, and make 
the plain. The Con/ul imagining that the enemy was come to attack 
him, gave orders to his Legions to prepare for battle, and to follow him 
out of the camp. But though the Oficers were ready enough to obey 
him, the Soldiers were ſo fatigued and intimidated, that he could not, 
even by ſoft words, prevail with them to ſtir. In the mean time the 
Samnites drew near, and the Roman Soldiers pretended to diſcern, that 
they were loaded with ſtakes, as if they meant to form a Paliſade round 
the ny The Conſul hereupon expoſtulated with his men on the dil- 
grace of ſuffering themſelves to be ſhut up in their camp to ſtarve there; 
and ſhame at length made them march out, tho' very ſlowly and unwil- 
lingly. This motion of the Romans was a diſappointment to the Samnites, 
for they had hoped to avoid a battle; however, when they found it neceſ- 
ſary to fight, they prepared for it; and thus two coward armies were 
brought to an engagement entirely againſt their inclinations. The Roman; 
gave ground, and would have fled into their entrenchments ; but Atilius 
ordering ſome troops of Horſe to the rear of his Infantry, with directions 
to kill every Koman who ſhould attempt to enter the camp, the run-aways 
were hereby brought to rally and renew the fight. The victory at length 
fell to the Romans, after they had loſt 7 300 men. Atilius ſoon after, in 
his march homeward, met with a body of Samnites, who having made 
an incurſion into the country of the Volſci, and brought thence a conſide- 
rable booty and many Roman priſoners, were marching home in great diſ- 
order; he cut them in pieces, recovered the booty, and releaſed the cap- 
tives. Aſter this he return'd to Rome, to preſide at the new elections. 
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at this time by the Cenſors, and the great Q Fabius Rullianus was in 
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$. II. IN the mean time Poſtbumius having taken Milionia and Vi- V. of R. 459. 
ventum, and being weary of making war in a ruin'd country, where little ——_ 
was to be got, march'd into Hetruria, without any orders from the Se- '? _ 
nate. There he defeated the Hetrurians, took Ruſſellz by aſſault, and 
reduced the Lucumonies of Volſinii, Peruſias, and Aretium to ſue for peace. 

The Senate granted them a Truce for forty years, on condition of paying 

each 500,000 pounds of braſs into the treaſury of the Republic. Poſthbu- 

minus, upon the merit of theſe exploits, ventured to demand a Triumph 

of the Senate; not that he expected the Senators would grant it, but be- 

cauſe it was the cuſtom on ſuch occaſions to make the firſt application to 

them. The Fathers did not fail to refuſe his requeſt on account of the 
irregularity of his proceedings, in leaving the province aſſign'd him with- 

out orders. Being himſelf preſent when the queſtion was carried againſt 

him, he made no ſcruple to tell the Senators, that his reſpect for their 
authority ſhould not make him forget that he was Conſul; and that he 
word triumph. 1 he preſented his petition to the Comitia, 

and though ſeven of the Tribunes oppoſed it, the People decreed him a 
Triumph for his victories over the Samnites and Hetrurians, A new Euſcb. in 
Cenſus, the thirtieth from its inſtitution, being now taken of the People, Chron. 
the number of Roman Citizens, fit to bear arms, appear'd to be two 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand. A new liſt of Senators was likewiſe made 
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his old age choſen Prince of the Senate. 
$. III. IT is ſurpriſing, that Samnium ſhould be again the ſeat of the V. of R. 460. 
war; but thither it was that the two new Conſuls, L. Papirius Curſor (ſon 8, rr (4 
of the famous hero of that name, who was Conſul five times) and Sp. 99 * 
Carvilius were order'd to march. Atilius the late Conſul was made Pre- 
tor. As for his Collegue Poſthumius, a Tribune of the People having 
cited him to anſwer before the Tribes, for having left his province with- 
out orders, he, to avoid a' trial, got Carvilius to appoint him one of 
his Lieutenants, | 
In the mean time the Samnites, to make another vigorous effort, pub- Livy, B. 10: 
liſhed an edict, requiring all, who were of an age to bear arms, to ap- + 38. 
pear in the field upon the firſt ſummons of their General, on pain of hav- 
ing their heads devoted to Jupiter, in caſe of diſobedience. (i. e. It 
ſhould be lawful for any one to kill them wherever they ſhould be found.) 
The place of rendezvous was in the neighbourhood of Aquilonia, a city of 
{irpinia, belonging to the Samnites. Having by this means raiſed a 
numerous army, the next thing was to inſpire the troops with courage. 
And in order thereto, they h4d recourſe to a bloody ſuperſtition. They 
crected a kind of booth, 200 foot ſquare, cover*d on the top with linnen 
cloth, and ſo cloſe on all ſides, that nothing of what paſs'd within could be 
{cen by thoſe without. Here an altar was raiſed, and many victims ſlain; 
and then the principal Officers, and the flower of the Nobility, were 
inroduced one by one into it by the General. As ſoon as they were 
enter'd, an oath of ſecreſy was adminiſtred to them; after which they 
. 40 were 
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338 De Rowan HISsTokx. Book III. 
Y. of R. 460. were directed to pronounce the following imprecation : May all the curſzs 


| eee of the Gods fall upon me and my poſterity, if I do not follow wherever the 


$39 Conkürp. Generals ſhall lead me to fight, if I ever turn my back, or if I do not kill 
thoſe whom I ſhall fee attempt to fly. Some of the firſt who were intro- 
duced into the encloſure heſitated at loading themſclves and their poſterity 
with ſuch imprecations ; but theſe being immediately ftabb'd, and their 
bodies thrown among the carcaſſes of the victims, thoſe who follow'd 
were ſo terrified at this ſight, that they readily took the oath to the num- 
ber of 16000. They were called Legio Linteata, the Linnen ion, 
from the covering of the booth. They had finer helmets and bucklers 
than the reſt of the Troops, amounting to above 20000, 

While theſe things were doing, Carvilius, at the head of the army 
which Atilius had left near [nteramna, made his way towards Samnium ; 
and his firſt exploit was the taking of Amilernum, a city of Sabinia, be- 
longing to the Samnites, Papirius in the mean time haſten'd the new 
levies at Rome, and, as ſoon as his Legions were compleat, enter'd upon 

ion. He took Furconia in the neighbourhood of Amiternum, and then 
Joining his Collegue, they went together to ravage that part of the Vol. 
ſcian territory, which was under the domination of the Samnites. After 
this, Carvilius prepared to lay ſiege to Cominium, in the extremity of the 
eaſtern part of Samnium; and Papirius marched towards Aquilonia (where 
the Devoted Legions had made their dreadful vows and imprecations) and 
encamped within ſight of the enemy. 

Papirius being reſol ved to give battle, ſent a letter to his Collegue to 
acquaint him with it, and deſired him to preſs the ſiege of Cominium vi- 
gorouſly, that no detachments might be ſent from thence to ſtrengthen 
the Samnite army. Then calling his troops together, he exhorted them 
not to fear the enemy for the extraordinary Le they had taken to make 
themſelves valiant ; told them, That Oaths, extorted by fear and violence, 
avould never give true courage; put them in mind of his Father's victory 
over a Samnite army, which had made themſelves fine, as theſe had done, 
with proud Creſts to their Helmets, and magnificent Bucklers , and, in a 
word, he ſo animated his ſoldiers, that they all calPd out to lead them 
to battle. Nay, ſo univerſal was the deſire of coming to an engagement, 
that the Augur, appointed to conſult the ſacred Chickens, made a falſe 

of their behaviour, and declared, that they had come out of their 

Tripudium Se- cage leiſurely, fed greedily, and ſcratch'd the ground; all good omens, 
Zfimum. but none of the facts were true. The General ſeem'd overjoy'd at ſo 
happy an augury, and order'd preparations to be made for fighting. 

hen, the next day, he had aſſigned his ſeveral officers their proper 

poſts, and had made all the proper diſpoſitions to charge the enemy, his 

Pal. Max. nephew, young Papirius (at the inſtigation of the Roman Knights) diſco- 
B. 7. ch. 22. yer'd to him the error he was in concerning the Chickens. No matter, 
8 B. 10. anſwer'd the General; Do you behave yourſelf with activity and courage. 
228 If the Augur has given a falſe account, the vengeance will fall upon bis heas 


alone, The Augury, az reported to me, was good and fortunate fo the 
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Roman People. He then commanded, that the Keeper of the Sacred Y. of R. 460. 
Chickens ſhould be placed at the head of the firſt line; and before the two Bef. J. Abr 
armies came to a cloſe engagement, the Augur was killed by an unknown 39 
hand (probably by order of the Conſul.) The news being brought to Pa- 
firius, he pretended to conſider it as a ſtroke from heaven: The Gods are 
with us, he cried, their vengeance has ſpent itſelf on the guilty bead. In 
the beginning of the action the Samnites, eſpecially thoſe who had bound 
themſelves by oath not to fly, made a vigorous reſiſtance ; till on a ſudden 
the 1 at ſome diſtance a cloud of duſt, ſuch as is wont to be 
raiſed by the march of a conſiderable army. This duſt was cauſed by 
the ſervants and muleteers of the Roman camp, whom Papirius had order d 
one of his officers. to mount upon mules and beaſts of burden, and lead 
them, together with ſome Manipuli of the allies, by round- about ways to 
the top of a neighbouring hill, from whence they were to fall upon the 1 
enemy in the heat of the battle. Theſe troops had provided themſelves Frontin. Strat. 
with branches of trees, which they had trained along the nd to raiſe 
the greater duſt, Nothing could -be ſeen but the tops of ſome ſtandards 
and lances, and ſomething like cavalry, which ſeemed to flank a body of 
infantry on each ſide, Both armies were deceived by this appearance 3 
and, the better to carry on the deceit, Papirius himſelf pretended to be 
ſurpriſed, and cried out with an air of joy, CoMIN1UM muſt iewy be 
taken, and my Collegue is come to my aſſiſtance. Courage, ſoldiers, let us 
make haſte to gain the victory, before another army can arrive to ſhare the 
glory of the day. Then making the ſignal for his Cavalry to charge, they 
inſtantly gave the reins to their horſes, drove full ſpeed through the files 
of the Infantry (that widen'd and made room for that purpoſe) upon the 
enemy's Battalions, and quickly put them to the rout. Twelve thouſand 
of the Samnites, according to Orofius, were ſlain; but, according to Livy, 
above thirty thouſand ; and Aquilonia, whither moſt of the fugitives fled 
for ſhelter, was ſoon after taken. 

$.IV. CARVILIUS was preparing to make a vigorous attack upon 
Cominium, according to the agreement between him and his Collegue, 
when he received a letter which Papirius had wrote to him before the . 
battle, with notice that the Samnites had ſent away a large detachment of 
their army to relieve the place, Upon this news he diſpatch'd Brutus 
Scæva, with the firſt Legion and twenty Coborts of auxiliaries, to meet the 
Samnite reinforcement, with orders to amuſe, or fight them, where- 
ever he ſhould find them. In the mean time with the reſt of his army 
he gave an aſſault to the town, and took it. The beſieged, to the num- 
ber of 15400, ſurrender'd at diſcretion, 4380 had been ſlain. After this 
the two Conſular armies joined, and a council of war being held, it was 
Jadg*d to be expedient to puſh the advantages gain'd over the Sammtes 
o the utter reduction of them, by taking the reſt of their cities z and this 
geſign was approved by the Senate and People of Rome, Carvilius re- 
ceived orders to lay ſiege to Volana (in Lucania, near Cape Palinurus) de- 
pendent doubtleſs on the Samnites ; and Papirius was commanded to 
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X. of R. 460. attempt the conqueſt of Sepinum, a town ſituated at the foet of the 
1 4 9 Apennines, near the head of the Tamarus. 


159 


Livy, B. 10, 


Plin. B. 7. 
ch. 60. 


Livy, B. 10. 
ch. 46. 
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The news of the great ſucceſs of the Roman arms in Samnium was the 
more agreeable at Rome, as an account came at the ſame time, that the 
Hetrurians were beginning to take arms again; which account was ſoon 
after confirm'd by deputies ſent from ſome cities in alliance with the Re. 
public. Nor was this all; the Faliſci, who were the neareſt neighbours 
to Rome on the ſide of etruria, revolted, and join'd the enemy. It 
was neceſſary therefore to recall one of the Conſuls, with his arnly, from 
Samnium ; they were order'd to caſt lots for the conduct of the Hetrurian 
war, and it fell to Carvilius, who by this time had taken Volana, Palum- 
binum, and Herculaneum from the Samnites. | 

Papirius, after the departure of his Collegue, took Sepinum by aſſault, 
and gave the booty to his ſoldiers. He then return'd to Rome, full of 
glory, in the month of February, and was honour'd with a Triumph (as 
Carvilius had been a month before, when he paſs'd through Rome to go to 
Hetruria.) The rich ſpoils taken from the Samnites made his proceſſion 
very magnificent. Papirius had brought away from the conquer'd coun- 
tries 2,533,000 * pounds weight of braſs, and 1330 pounds weight of 
filver. But though theſe riches ſwell'd the pomp of the victor's Triumph, 
he loſt the good will of his ſoldiers, by giving all into the public treaſury. 
And the People's diſcontent was yet greater, when a tax came to be laid 
upon them to pay his troops, which might have been fatisfy*d by diſtri- 
buting among them a part of that wealth. Papirius on this occaſion de- 
dicated a Temple (to Quirinus) which his father, when Dictator, had 
vowed. He adorn'd it with the fine ſpoils taken from the Samnites. Upon 
this Temple was alſo fixed a Sun-dial, the firſt ever ſeen at Rome. Anaxi- 
menes the Lacedemonian had many years before, as Pliny tells us, diſco- 
ver'd this ſecret, but the invention had not reached to Rome. The Ro- 
mans for a long while marked only the riſing and ſetting of the ſun; 
afterwards they obſerved the hour of noon, but in a very groſs manner, 
When the ſun ſhined between the Reſtra and the houſe appointed for the 
reception of Ambaſſadors, one of the Conſul's heralds uſed to proclaim 
with a loud voice, that it was mid-day. But now they could mark the 
ſeveral hours of the day; and the Water-clock, invented ſoon after, en- 
abled them to reckon the hours of the night. 

As ſoon as Patirius had triumph'd, he left Rome again, to lead his 
troops into the country of the Veſtini, which the Samnites ſtill infeſt- 
ed, and there he paſſed the reſt of the winter. In the mean time Car- 
vilius, in Hetruria, took Troſſulum by aſſault, and reduced the Faliſci to 
ſue for peace. He granted them however no more than a year's truce, 
and for that he made them pay dear. Aſter this he return'd to Rome, 
carrying with him 390,000 Aſs * of braſs for the public treaſury, with- 
out reckoning a conſiderable ſum which he reſerved to build a Temple 
to Fortune that favours the Bold. And he gave beſides to each private 


Between 6 and 7000 J. Sterling. d 1259 J. 75. 6 d. Arbuthnot. : 
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ſoldier. of the Foot 102 pounds of braſs, and twice that ſum to each V. of R. 460. 
Centurion and Horſeman; a ſmall preſent, but well received, and which Bef 9 
the remembrance of Papiriuss parſimonious conduct made ſtill more * de 2 
agreeable; and by this means he became popular enough to prevail with gun Lat. 
the People to drop the proſecution, which the Tribune Scantius had begun 
againſt Pet bumius, one of the Con/uls of the laſt year. 
$. V. I T was probably at this time that Atilizs, the other Conſul of the 

laſt year, now Prætor, made a new law relating to Guardianſhips. The 
Twelve Tables had not provided for thoſe orphans, whoſe fathers died 
inteſtate, and who had no near relation to take upon him the guardianſhip 
of them, The Atilian Law ordained, that the Pretor and the Tribunes Ulpian. de Tu- 
of the People ſhould by a plurality of voices aſſign ſuch Orphans a Guar- telus. 

ian. At the ſame time the Curule Ædiles publiſhed an ordinance, that 
thoſe who had received crowns, as the rewards of their military exploits, Livy, B. 10. 
might wear them at the public Games; and that Palm-branches ſhould be ch. 47. 
put into the hands of the victors in thoſe Games, | 


© 65. 74. Arbuthnot. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


$. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (/n of Fabius Maximus) is choſen to the Conſulate, 
thoe* bis father had oppoſed his promotion. The Collegue given bim is 
Junius Brutus Scæva. Neither the one nor the other is well qualified to 
conduct an army. Junius however being well aſſiſted by Carvilius, the 
late Conſul, makes a Jucceſiful expedition againſt the Faliſci in Hetruria. 
But Gurges, through his ill conduct, is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle 
with the Samnites. The People of Rome having reſolved to puniſh bim, 
old Fabius pacifies them, by offering to ſerve under his ſon the remainder 

ef the Campaign. Gurges, aſſiſted by his Father's counſel, obtains a glo- 
rious victory over the enemy; and Pontius, the famous Samnite General, 
1s taken priſoner. F. II. The Romans, to put a ſtop to the Plague, ſend: 
Ambaſſadors to bring from Epidaurus the God ZXſculapius, worſhip'd there 
under the form of a Serpent. F. III. The God arrives in the beginning of 
the next Conſulate of L. Poſthumius (now the third time choſen) and 
Junius Brutus Bubulcus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf the con- 
duct of the war in Samnium, without drawing lots with bis College, or 
waiting for a decree of the Senate in his favour. When be comes into the 
field, he, contrary to the will of the Senate, obliges Fabius Gurges, now 
Proconſul, 10 deſiſt from the fiege of Cominium (which had been retaken 
by the Samnites) and leave it co him. He takes that town and another. The 
Senate nevertheleſs, to punifh his diſobedience, mortify him in ſeveral in- 
ftances ; and in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of P. Cornelius Rufinus and 
Manius Curius Dentatus) he 1s fined by the People for à miſdemeanour 
during his Magiſtracy. F. IV. The Conſul Cur1us (a Hero famous for 
living in a voluntary poverty) reduces the Samnites to aſt PEACE, which 
1% now granted them the 4th time, on the conditions preſcribed by — 

7 Ton 


V. of R. 461. 
Bef. J. C. 291. 
160 Conſul-p. 


Fal. Max. 
IX. 4. c. 1. 


Orefius, B. 3. 
ch. 22. 
Livy, B. 10. 


ch. 47. 


Fatrop. B. 2. 
Zonaras, B. 8. 


Florus, Epit. 
11. 
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_«vbom they in vain endeavour to bribe, F. V. He reduces Sa bINIA 10 4 
ſtate of ſubjection to the Republic, and has two Triumphs decreed bim for 
his exploits in one year. He is afterwards accuſed of imbezzling ſome of 
the ſpoil taken from the enemy, but is honourably acquitted, F. VI. n 

uality of Proconſul be carries the war into Lucania, the new Conſul; 
Valerius Corvinus and Q. Cœdicius Noctua, pending their whot? 
year in works of peace, and in ſending Colonies to the conguer d Cities. 
To relieve the Prætor of Rome, three new Judges are created ty try 
Malefaftors. The cruelty of a Creditor to his Debtor, for whom be had 
conceived an infamous paſſion, occaſions a new Seceſſion of the People, 
The Patricians, to effeft a reconciliation, are obliged to make conceſſions, 
Fabius Maximus in his old ape is made Dittator, to finiſh the accommoda. 
tion ; which done, be preſides in the Comitia, where M. Valerius Potitus 
and C. /Elius Pœtus are choſen Conſuls. He ſoon after dies. 


$. I. N the next election of Conſuls, the choice fell upon two men 
of ſmall abilities for war, 2, Fabius Gurges (the ſon of Fabius 
Maximus) and Junius Brutus Scæva. It is undoubted, that 
Fabius the father oppoſed the promotion of his ſon ; but it is 
very uncertain for what reaſon z whether, as Valerius Maximus thinks, 
from a Republican principle, and becauſe he thought it of pernicious ex- 
* to have one family loaded with ſo many honours, he having him- 
ſelf been five times Conſul, and both his Father and Grandfather having 
been promoted to that dignity ; or whether on account of ſome domeſtic 
uarrel, or whether becauſe he judged his ſon unqualified for ſo high a 
tion. Rome being at this time viſited with a Plague, which made ter- 
rible havock, this, together with the incapacity of the new Con/uls, en- 
couraged the Faliſci to break their truce, and the Samnites to take arms 
again, and ſpread themſelves over Campania. It fell to Brutus's lot to 
march into Hetruria againſt the Faliſci. The Republic, to ſupply his 
defects, appointed Carvilius to be his Lieutenant, and by his aſſiſtance 
the Conſul made a ſucceſsful expedition. 

But on the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having all the fire of the Fabi 
without their uſual prudence, raſhly, and without drawing up his troops 
in order of battle, engaged with the Samnites, and loft three thouſand 
men, he himſelf eſcaping only by the favour of the night. The account 
of the ill conduct of Gurges fo exaſperated the public againſt him, that 
the Senate were going to remove him from the com of the army ; 
but then the zeal of Fabius Maximus for the honour of his family was 


Dis Cocceianus rouzed, and he undertook his ſon's cauſe. Without excuſing the preci- 
— 
0. 


oe conduct of the Conſul, he deſired the aſſembly to pardon it, in con- 
ideration of the many victories which he himſelf had formerly obtained 
for the Republic. He repreſented to them, that his ſon's diſgrace had not 
been owing to a want of bravery, but to youthful imprudence, which 
time and experience might correct. And laſtly, he offer'd to go and ſerve 


under his ſon, and promiſed ſoon to repair the loſs which the State had 
3 ſuffer d 
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ſuffer d by his miſmanagement. This offer was immediately accepted, V. of R. 461. 9 lh 
and the People were appeaſed. hl . Ned 
Fabius Maximus accompanied his ſon into the field againſt the Samnites, : P- 5 . a 
in quality of his Lieutenant, and not only aſſiſted him by his advice, but 1 
when in a battle, which was ſoon after fought, the Canſul following the HA 
impulſe of his courage, and eager to recover his honour, had indiſcreetly 1 
ted too far among the enemies, and was ſurrounded by them, re. Oo? B. 8. e 
d him out of their hands by his perſonal bravery. So gallant an ch. 22. Bi 
action, in a man of his years, animated the Roman Legions to exert them- Bs 14 
ſelves with more than ordinary vigour, and they ſoon put the Samnites to 1 
the rout. Twenty thouſand of the enemy were flain, and four thouſand {MR 
taken priſoners ; among the latter was their famous General Pontius He- e 
renniu s, who had commanded them in this and the former battle. . 
F. II. THE joy at Rome for ſo compleat a victory would have been 1 y 
much greater, if it had not been damp'd by the Plague, which ſtill conti- f fk en 
nued to make dreadful devaſtation. In this diſtreſs the Romans had re- e 
courſe to the uſual remedy, Superſtition, The Sybilline Books were con- bet 
ſulted, and it was there read, that to put a ſtop to the peſtilence, the Zu, B. 10. $ LHR if 
God Aſculapius, adored under the form of a Serpent, muſt be brought ch. 47. 1 
to Rome from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus. An Embaſſy was ac- i. * 
cordingly — 94 for that purpoſe. | 1 : 
F. III. THE time for the new Elections drawing on, and the Conſuls t 
being both in the field, a Difator was named to hold the Comitia; but . 
his nomination being found defective, the Government fell into an Inter- "0 
regnum ; and then Poſthbumius (the very ſame man who had ſo lately TR $i, 
eſcaped a condemnation) holding the aſſembly, contrived to get himſelf Mae 
elected * one of the new Conſuls, With Poſthumius was joined Junius A zd time: 1 
Brutus Bubulcus. 7.10 


Poſtbumius, now the third time Conſul, and as proud in office as he had v. of R. 462. 
been ambitious in procuring to himſelf the Conſular dignity, diſdained to Bef. J. C. 290. 
draw lots with his Plebeian Collegue for their provinces. He inſiſted up- 1 
on having the command of the army in Samnium ; and Brutus finding 3 P. 
that his Collegue had a powerful party in the Senate, conſented to com- 
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mand in Hetruria, without waiting for a decree. 
About this time the God AÆAſculapius *, that is to ſay, a tame Snake, 
which the Roman Ambaſſadors had bought of the Prieſts belonging to the 


* Aſculapius* was a native of Meſſene, a Surgery; for the two arts were then con- 
eity of Peloponneſus. As ſoon as he was born founded. The diſciple ſoon excelled his ma- 
his parents expoſed him in the midſ} of a fter, and being grown an able Phyſician, 
forelt, where he was found by ſome hunters. ſettled at Epidaurus, a city of Ag, and 
Theſe had compaſſion on him, and cauſed practiſed his art there. It muſt be granted, that 
him to be ſuckled by a bitch. When he was /Z/eu/apius made ſomediſcoveries in the cure of 
old enough to be capable of inſtruction, he diſeaſes and wounds. He is ſaid to have invent- 
was committed to the care of the famous Chi- ed the Probe ; to have firſt made uſe of Bas 
en, who taught him Phyſic, or, if you will, dages; and to have been the firſt who _—_ 

urges, . 

»The particulsrs concerning ¶ ſcu-lapins are taken from D. Hal. in excerp. a Volefio, Lafant. ex Tarquitio, . 
Cicero de nat. Deor. B. 3. Plat. in Quæſt. Rom. Pauſanias, Auth, de Vire Ill gr. ch. aa. Ovid. Mets B. 15. 
Val. Mas B. 1. ch · 3. Pliny, B. 29. ch. 2. : 
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i Temple erected to him in Epidaurus; which 


De Ro AN HIS TOR TYT. Book III. 


of-R; 46a. Temple at Epidaurus, arrived at Rame, to the 
J. 12 and the Plague is ſaid to have ſoon after ceaſed, 


* Parges, and the art of drawing Teeth. And as 
he lived in an age wherein it was uſual to de- 
ify thoſe who diltinguiſhed themſelves by any 
uſeſul diſcoveries, the People were pleaſed to 
call him the Son oſ Aale, and to.rank him 
among the Gods. After which he ſoon had 


- was built upon an eminence without the city, 
| becauſe the molt airy and wholfome fitua- 
tions are moſt ſuitable to the God of Health. 
There the Prieſts, who preſided over the 
worſhip of this new God, bred one of thoſe 
ſnakes, which are eaſily tamed, and taught 
to follow any perſons where they pleaſe, 
without any danger of being bit by them; 
and the filly vulgar honoured this Snake as 
the God himſelf. His uſual hole was under 
the feet of the fine- ſtone ſtatue of Æſculapius, 
which the famous ſculptor | Thraſymedes of 
Paros had made; and whenever he came out 
of it, his appearance was underſtood to prog- 
noſticate the cure of the ſick. The Envoys 
of Rome were brought into this Temple, to 


which the love of life drew all Greece, and 


which gratitude for cures imagined to be 
there obtain'd, had exceedingly. enriched. 
Ogubrius was at the head of the embaſſy : 
and it's probable the Epidaurians made the 
Roman: pay very dear for the relief they 
ſought ; their reputation and intereſt being 
then very ſmall in Greece. Be that as it will, 
the Epidaurian; granted their requeſt, and 
fuffered them to carry away with them the 


important Snake. It is reported as a prodigy, - 


| that the Snake came out in ſight of the Am- 


baſſadors, whilſt they were attentively view- 
ing the ſtatue of culapius: and that he left 
the Temple of Epidaurus of his own accord, 
and winding his great body along, paſſed all 
thro” the city, and went directly to the port 
Where the Roman ſhip was at anchor. To 
which it is added, that he entered the veſſel 
of his own accord, went directly to Ogulnius's 
cabin, and curling himſelf into Greril circles, 
continued quietly there. An account which 
is neither incredible nor miraculous, if we 
ſuppoſe (which might have been the caſe) 
that the maſter of the ſnake, who had tamed 
him, went before him to the ſhip. Beſides, 
this was not the firſt time that one of theſe 
Snakes had been taken out of the Temple of 
Epidaurus, The Sicyonians had already car- 
ried one from thence to their city, in a cha- 
riot: and an unknown woman, named Ni- 


worſhipped. This place was 


cagore, had conducted him thither. Thu 
the impoſtures of the Greeks furniſhed the na- 
tions, who were willing to be cheated, with 
LEſeulapius's; and thus the Romans, among 
others, were bubbled by them. 


The other adventures of the pretended 
LEſenlapins, in his paſſage from Epidaurus to 
Rome, have beem celebrated both by the Hi. 
ſtorians and Poets. They relate, that the 
Ambaſſadors experienced the good effect; 
— the God's — in their voyage, it 

ing exceeding s and happy, 
Nevertheleſs, the E — Feen 6, 
wards the coaſts of /a/y, and the ſtrength of 
the winds forced the ſeamen to put in at the 
port of Antium, where there was a Temple 
dedicated to —— — The Snake had 
hitherto confin'd himſelf to Ogulnizi's cabbin ; 
but here be eſcaped, and gliding along came 
to the court of the ſanctuary where he was 
lanted with 
Myrtles and Palm- trees, and the pretended 

ſculapius got upon the largeſt of his trees, 
and twiſted his long body round it. For 
three days it was much feared that the divine 
animal would continue there ; and all endea- 
vours to bring him back to the ſhip were vain. 
It avail'd nothing to offer him his uſual food ; 
he continued three days twiſted round the 
Palm-tree. But at length he returned to the 
galley of his own accord, and ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be carried to the place intended. Artiun 
was at no very great diftance from the mouth 
of the Tyber 3 and the Snake was carried up 
that river to Rome, The joy the Roman: 
ſhewed at the arrival of this ſalutary God is 
not to be expreſſed. Altars were ereted all 
along the ſhore; and incenſe and ſacrifices 
offer'd, even to profuſeneſs. The Roman: 
expected immediately to receive A ſculapiu! 
within their walls, and build him a Tempe; 
but the God is ſaid to have choſe his own 
abode. In the midſt of the Tyber, over- 
againſt the walls of Rome, there was an iſland, 
formed in the infancy of the Republic, by 


ſtraw, trunks of trees, ſand, and the rubbilk 


of the city ; and thither the Serpent retires, 
ſwimming gently through the water. From 
that time it was called the nd of A /cala- 
pius ; and a Temple was ſoon erected to him 
there, and enriched with numberleſs preſents. 
The Temple was built in the ſhape of a ſhips 
the higher part of it reſembled the ſtern, — 
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Hiſtory ſays nothing of any exploits of Brutus in Hetruria. But V. of R. 462. 


g Fabius, who had been continued in the command of the army in Bef J. C. 290. 
$amnium in quality of Proconſul, being aſſiſted by his father (who go- B, Ces. 
vern'd and directed all his motions, without letting him perceive it) in excerptis 2 
had already reduced the Canton of the Pentrini, and was beſieging Co- Valeſio. 
minium (an important Town; formerly taken and burnt by Carvilius 
but ſince rebuilt by the Samnites) when Poſthumnes prepared to enter Sam- 
num with a new Conſular army. Before he left Rome, he imployed a Z,, Epit. it. 
detachment of his troops in the ſervile work of grubbing up a foreſt in his 
own eſtate z and he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit of tyranny when he came 
into the field. He ſent orders to the Proconſul to deſiſt from the ſiege of D. Hal. in ex- 
Cominium, and to leave that enterprize to his conduct. Young Fabius 2 aVale- 
had received his commiſſion from the Senate; and the Fathers ſupported 
his pretenſions, and commanded the Conſul to bend his forces another 
way ; but Poſthumius bad the meſſenger tell the Senate, That it 
was their duty to obey their Conſul, and not bis to ſubmit to their com- 
mands, He then marched ſtrait towards Cominium, reſolving to give the 
Fabii battle, if they did not yield to his will. Fabius Maximus prevail'd 
with his ſon, for the ſake of the public good, to give way to the imperious 
Conſul, And then Poſtbumius having a clear ſtage, and being a man 
of courage and ition, ſoon made himſelf maſter of Cominium. 

Thence he turn'd his arms againſt Venuſia, which he likewiſe took in a 

ſhort time. In the letter which he wrote to the Senate to inform them of 

his ſucceſs, he propoſed that a Colony might be ſent to the laſt-mention'd 

place, and his propoſal was approved; but the Fathers, who preferr'd 
Obedience to Valour, took occaſion from it to humble him. Inſtead of 
appointing him, agreeably to cuſtom, to be one of the founders of the 

new Colony in the City he had conquer'd, they named three others, and 

allowed him no ſhare in that honour ;z nay, to mortify him yet more, 

they decreed young Fabius a Triumph. Pontius Herennius, that famous 

Samnite General who ſurpriſed the Roman ions in the Caudine Forks, 

and made them paſs the Yoke, now followed the Chariot of the 
Triumphant Conqueror. (He was afterwards, by an inhumanity unwor- pj, in Fab. 
thy of Romans, condemn'd to loſe his head.) But the moſt ſurpriſing Cuz. Val. 
light of all was old Fabius on horſeback in his ſon's train. He had for- Max. B. 5. 
merly in his own Triumphs carried his ſon in the Chariot with him; and ® 7. 
z croud, and make one of his atten- 

its, 

the lower the - But whatever the their art, and deſpiſed even ins him- 

Hitorians fay of hs uncertain whe- felf, the prince W of — Fo 

der the plague was not ſtopped before the vertheleſs, the Temple of this God of Health 

Serpent arrived; and if we believe yy + was very much gented by the Com- 


vo gave no credit to vulgar traditions, monalty of Rome ; the fick came and paſſ- 
*:m-n; themſelves would not ſuffer this 27 ed the night in it; and imagination, or 
«/ajiu;, who had been brought from beyond- the ſtrength of nature, ſometimes wrought 
ka, to be placed within their walls. He cures there, which were aſcribed to the power 
ys, they had an averſion to Phyſicians and of the God. 
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556 The Roman HISsTORV. Bock III. 
Y. of R. 462. As for Poſtbumius, when he found himſelf treated with ſo much con. 
Bef.7.C. 290. tempt, and his rival ſo much honoured, he not only declaimed with 
* Contulp paſſion - againſt both Senate and People, but did all that was in his 

— to revenge himſelf. He would not give the leaſt part of the 
booty brought from the two conquered Cities into the public Treaſury, 
but diſtributed it all among his ſoldiers, and then diſbanded them before 
his ſucceſſor could arrive. Some Hiſtorians ſay, that notwithſtanding 
theſe extravagant proceedings, and the oppoſition of the Senate, he ob- 
tained a Triumph by a decree of the People; but this is highly improba- 
D. Hal. in ex ble, ſince it appears by what follow'd ſoon after, that the People were no 
cerptis a Vale. Jeſs exaſperated againſt him than the Fathers. For the ſucceeding Conſuls, 
9 of R. 463. P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manins Curius Dentatus, were no ſooner enter'd 
Bef. F.C.289. upon office, than he was brought to a trial before the Comitia by Tribes, 
162 Conſul-· p. His chief accuſation turn'd upon his having employed his ſoldiers in a 
Liv. Epit. 11. laviſh work for his own private profit; a crime which touch'd the Peo- 
much more than his diſobedience to the Senate. They condemned 
im to pay a conſiderable fine; and his reputation continued for ſome 
time blaſted. 

$. IV. T HE Samnites having loſt their brave General and able Go- 
vernor Pontius, were no longer in a condition to oppoſe the progreſs of 
the Roman arms. Curius Dentatus laid waſte their country, took their 
Epit. 11. Liv. towns, and, in ſhort, obliged them to ſue for peace. The Republic 
Eutrep. B. 2. conſented to a treaty of alliance with them for the fourth time, and leſt 

the conditions of it to Curius®. 
This Conſul was remarkable for living, without oftentation, in that 
voluntary Poverty, which ſome Philoſophers have with great vanity cried 
Plutarch. in up and recommended. The Samnite Deputies found him fitting on a 
— * ſorry wooden ſeat near a fire, dreſſing his own dinner, which conſiſted 
ch. 3. only of ſome roots; and they offered him a preſent of a conſiderable ſum 
Plin. B. 19. of Money. Curius expreſſed his indignation by a diſdainful ſmile. 
ch. 6. « Without doubt, ſaid he, my indigence makes you hope that you may 
«_ corrupt me: But you are miſtaken. I had rather be the commander 
% of rich men, than be rich my ſelf. Take away that metal, which men 
« make uſe of only to their deſtruction, and go tell your nation, that 
« they will find it as difficult to bribe me, as to conquer me.” A treaty 
being concluded upon ſuch conditions as Curius thought fit to preſcribe, he 
return'd to Rome to triumph. And never did the People expreſs more joy 
than upon this occaſion, being at length freed from the care and burthen of 
a dangerous war, which had laſted forty nine years. The conqueror, in the 
diſtribution of the conquered lands. among thoſe Romans who had none of 


Nicel. Dama/. © Tt is uncertain what ſort of Government who was inveſted with Sovereign Authority. 

in excerptis à was in uſe among the Samnites ; but it is It is ſaid, that the Samnites had one very fin- 

Valeſio. moſt probable that they were divided into gular cuſtom in relation to Marriages. Every 
Cantons, and annually afſembled a Diet, year, all the marriageable young men 3 
where reſolutions were taken for the public women were aſſembled before certain judges, 
good. In time of war they choſe a Head, a" 
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their own, prevailed to have no more than ſeven acres allotted to each . of R. 463. 
man, and accepted no more himſelf, though a much larger portion was 12 
offer'd him. He ſaid, that to preſerve the Roman frugality, it were to be nne F. 
wiſhed that no man had more land than was neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence. Viris tune. - 
$. V. THE conqueſt of Samnium was followed by the reduction of Plutarch. in 
the Sabines to a ſtate of ſubjection, who had been almoſt ever ſince the Apoph. 
foundation of Rome upon the foot of allies, and had been govern'd by 
their on laws. They had fear'd that the ruin of the Samnites would 
affect their own liberty, and had therefore not only lent them aſſiſtance, 
but had ravaged a part of the Raman Territory. Curius entirely ſubdued Floras, B. 1. 
them; but the Romans, in regard to old ſriendſhip, treated them gently, ch. 1 wats 
and admitted them to Roman Citizenſhip, yet without the right of — N 
ſuffrage. For the conqueſt. of Sabinia, Curius had a ſecond Triumph B. . 
decreed him the ſame year ; an honour which had never been granted to Ziv. Epit. rt; 
any of his predeceſſors. in the Conſulate. no da n | 
The eminent virtues of this Philoſophical Hero did not ſecure him from 
envy : There were not wanting thoſe to whom his reputation of diſ- 
intereſtedneſs gave offence, and they endeavour'd to caſt a ſtain upon it. 
They accuſed him of having applied a part of the booty taken from 
the enemy to his private uſe. The accuſation being general, he was put 
to his oath z and then he confeſſed, that he had reſerved a little wooden Auth. de Viris 
oil-veſſel for making; libations to the Gods, but proteſted that he had Illuſtr. 
kept nothing more: He was believed; and the malice of his accuſers 
ſerved only to heighten the luſtre of his virtue. Before the expiration of 
his Conſul ſbip, he led an army againſt the Lucanians, and obliged them to 
raiſe the ſiege of Thurium, the inhabitants of which had implored the Pin. B. 34. 
protection of the Romans, and had gained AÆlius (one of the Tribunes) to ch. 7. 
be their friend. This Town was fituated near the Gulph of Tarentum. 
$. VI. THE ſame Comitia which choſe M. Falerius Corvinus and Q. V. of R. 464. 
Cædicius Noctua to be Conſuls for the new year, appointed Curius Denta- Bef. J. C. 288. 
{us to carry on the war in Lucania in quality of Proconſul. His expedi- 163 Conſul p. 
tion prov*d ſucceſsful; and he thereby eſtabliſn'd the Roman domination 
through almoſt the whole extent of the country that reaches from the 
Adriatic to the Tyrrbenian and Sicilian ſeas. The new Conſuls employ'd 
their year altogether in works of peace, and in ſending out Colonies z par- 
ticularly to Adria, a maritime Town, which ſome ſay gave name to the Liv. Epit. 11. 
Adriatic fea ; Caſtrum in Picenum, and Sena, another City on the Adriatic, © * 
at the mouth of the Sexo in the country of the Senones. 
At this time the Romans, finding that the Pretor alone was not ſuffici- 
ent to preſerve good order in the City in a time of peace, when malefactors 
always multiply, the People appointed three new Judges to try delinquents, 
and pronounce ſentence without appeal : But their power of puniſhing 
extended only to pecuniary fines ; the People would not divelt themſelves 2%. png. 
of the ſole power of life and death. Theſe new Magiſtrates were choſen B. 17. 
annually in the Comitia by Tribes, The number of Roman Citizens fit to 
bear arms, appear'd, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be two hundred and 
leventy three thouſand, 4D 2 And 
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Y. of R. 464 And now, when all was quiet abroad, new diſturbances were raiſed at 


Bef. J. C. 288. 
263 Conſul - p. 


— 11. 


home, and the poor Debtors began again to murmur againſt the ri 
Uſurers. This ſpark of diſſenſion was blown up — — 


Hal in ex. ius conceived a deteſtable for the young man, and treated him 
cerptis a Vale- unmercifully for his virtuous reſiſtance. Veturius one day, when his 
kw. | body was all bloody with ſtripes, made his eſcape out of the houſe, 


to ſlavery, who could not pay. This law had been repeal'd upon 
a like occafion in the year 427, but the Patricians had got it renewed, As 
for Plotins, he was cited by the Tribunes of the People before. the Cen- 
turies, and condemned to death; | | 

In the following Conſulſpip of M. Cluudius Marcellus and C. Nautins 


. onful 
Bef.7.C. 286. Rutilus, the People kept no longer any meaſures with the Patricians. 
16; Conſul. p. They inſiſted upon the abolition of the law before mentioned, and find- 


ing the rich obſtinate in oppoſing it, they made a Seceſſion upon the 


Fly. Bpit: 11. bill Faniculus, on the other fide of the Tyber. The city being thus Jef 
S. Avg. de Ci- deſtitute of artificers and labourers, and no proviſions being brought thi- 


Cic. in Orat. 


Macrob. Sat. 1. 


ther from the provinces (for the country people had likewiſe their com- 
plaints) the Patricians and rich Citizens found themſelves under a neceſ- 
fity of making conceſſions, and they named Q, Hortenſius Dictator to 
negotiate with the Separatiſts. The terms of reconciliation were, be- 
ſide (doubtleſs) the repeal of the law in queſtion, the ſtrict obſer- 
vation of two laws, 'made in the year 414, but to which the No- 
bility had paid no regard. 1. That the decrees made by the Tribes ſhould 
be obſerved by the Patricians as well as Plebeians. 2. That laws ſhould 
* firſt paſs the Senate, and be brought afterwards to the Comitia 10 be 
there approved or rejefted, and not vice verſa. The complaint of the 
country people was, That they could: not get their Cauſes heard by the 
Judges on Market-days, when they came to Rome, but were obliged to leave 
their work, and return tbitber again. This was rectified : But when theſe 
ſeveral articles of reconciliation were drawn up, and the ſtorm began to 
be appeaſed, Hortenſius died of a ſudden, before the expiration of his 
Difator/hip. It being neceſſary therefore to create another DiFator, to 
complete what he had begun, the Conſuls nominated the illuſtrious Fabius, 
who now, in an extreme old age, was Preſident or Prince of the Senate. 


He happily finiſhed the accommodation; and this was the laſt ow 
L cen? 
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ſcene in which he appeared. He died ſoon after, The Republic had V. of R. 466. 


and Virtue; and now upon his death the People contributed to the expence Ah. de VIfg 


— — — 


s Patus were choſen Conſuls. Their v. of R. 465. 
proved barren of remarkable events; but the Republic was never Bef.Z.C. 285. 
more happy than under their adminiſtration. The People having gained 166 Conful-p. 


1 — The balance of power lean'd now rather to their ſide; and 
the Patricians had no advantage over them, but in the great riches the 
had acquired, while they kept the aſcendant, and in that reſpect whi 

paturally is paid to perſons. of high birth, 
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C HAP. XV. 

5. I. Nothing memorable happens this year, or the next, when C. Claudius 
Canina and M. Æmilius Lepidus are Conſuls. But in the following 
Conſulate of C. Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus the Tarentines 
endeavour privately to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt Rome. 
The Gauls called Senones murder ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, who had 
been ſent to perſuade them to deſiſt from the fiege of Aretium in Hetru- 
ria; and they ſoon after give the Roman army, under the conduct of 
Cæcilius, a terrible overthrow, Curius Dentatus revenges this defeat by 
leading an army into the country of the Gauls, and laying it waſte. 
F. II. The next year the Romans, under the Conſuls P. Cornelius and 
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eſ- Cn. Domitius, vanguiſb in batile the Senones, the Boii, and the He- 
to trurians. The Samnites revolt, In the 1 Conſulate C. Fabri- 
de- cius and Q. Emilius Papus, almoſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt the 
er· Republic. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of the Lucanians, 
lo- Bruttians, and Samnites. The Romans imagine that the God Mars had 
ld fought in perſon for them. F. III. The Tarentines, who had not yet 
uid openly appear*d againſt Rome, fall in a hoſtile manner upon a Roman 
be tee, which chances to come into their port. The Romans ſend to demand 
the /atisfation, The Tarentines inſult the Ambaſſadors in the moſt outragious. 
the manner, and then turn their thoughts to ſeek an alliance with Pyrrhus 
ave | King of Epirus, and to invite him into Italy. [A ſhort account of this. 
icie Prince, — the ſtate of his affairs at this time.] F. IV. The Senate of Rome. 
ito | having long debated, whether to begin a war immediately with the Ta- 
his rentines, or to defer it, determine for the firſt, and the People confirm their. 
to Decree. L. Emilius (who, with Q, Marcius, is now in the Conſulate ) 
i, | marches an army directly for Tarentum. The mad and ridiculous beha- 
as. þ viour of the Citizens on his approach. They reſolve to invite Pyrrhus 4% 
blic 1 heir aſſiftance, Emilius endeavours.to make them lay ajide this deſign 
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y generouſly releaſing ſome Tarentine priſoners be had taken. b. V. 
Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and ſends before bim to Tarentum ths 

famous Cyneas with 3000 men, who takes poſſeſſion of the Citadel. 


$. I. OME was now not only in perſect tranquillity at home, 
Neale but in a flouriſhing condition with reſpect to her affairs 
abroad. The Latines, Sabines, Hernici, Aqui, Mari, and 
Campanians were all brought into ſubjection to her. The 
Volſti- were no more a people. The terror of the Roman arms reached to 
Apulia, and kept it in awe. A part of Lucania on one hand, and on 
the other Umbria and Picenum, quite up to the frontiers of the Senones, 
were all either obedient to- the Romans, or awed by Roman Colonies near 
them. On the other fide of the Tyber one part of Hetruria was ſubdued, 
and that which was more diſtant obſerved the truce which had been 
Caſſioderus, granted it. Samnium, in all appearance, was quieted; and the Gauls, 
bg cor tens both Senones and Boii, lived in peace with the Republic, always ready 
v. _— 468, however to fight for thoſe who would employ them. Such was the ſtate 
Bef. F.C. 284. of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina and M. /AEmilius Lepidus enter'd upon 
167 Conſul- p. the Conſul hip. Nothing memorable happen'd during their adminiſtration ; 
Y. of R. 469. and the Faſces were tranſmitted to C. Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Me- 
_ .C —— 3- tellus. In their year the Tarentines (formerly a Colony of auſtere Spartans, 
2 * but now ſunk into idleneſs and vice) growing jealous of the proſperity of 
che Romans, and fearing an interruption in their Pleaſures, as much as 
the loſs of their Liberty, employ'd all their Grecian ſubtlety to ſtir up 
both old and new enemies againſt the Republic ; and this without appear- 

ing to be concerned. 
At the ſame time the Senones prepared to beſiege Aretium, a City of 
Hetruria, about forty leagues from Rome, not far from the river Arno, 
and which was in truce with the Republic. The Romans, at the requeſt 
Pahb. B. 2. of the Aretini, raiſed an army to defend them; but before any act of 
hoſtility, they ſent a deputation to the Senones, to perſuade them to deſiſt 
Appian. apud from their deſign. Theſe proud Gals, inſtead of liſtening to the me- 
Fubo. Ur fun. qiation of the Romans, killed the Ambaſſaders, and then immediately 
brought their troops before Aretium, The. Conſul Cæcilius haſten'd to 
ch. 22. the relief of the place, and came to an engagement with the enemy, in 
which he himſelf was killed, with ſeven Lepgionary Tribunes, the beſt part 
of the Roman Knights, and thirteen thouſand private men. Upon the 
Pelyb. B. 2. news of this terrible defeat, Curius Dentatus (probably Pretor at this 
time) was diſpatched from Rome, at the head of ſome new levies, to ſup- 
ply the Conſul's place. But this able and experienced Commander, in- 
ſtead of attacking the army of the Gauls fluſh'd with ſucceſs, or of at- 
Dion. apud tempting to ſuccour Aretium, marched along the confines of Hetruris, 
Fubv. U; fam. and enter'd the enemies country, where he took ample vengeance for the 
murder of the Roman Ambaſſadors. With fire and ſword he laid waſte 
and deſtroyed all before him, ſo that in a little time he reduced it to a 
vaſt deſert, in which there ſcarce remained any appearances of its * 
n 
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been cultivated or inhabited; all the men that were found were put to 
the ſword, and the women and children carried into ſlavery. | 

F. II. IN the mean time, and in the G of the adminiſtration V. of R. 470. 
of P. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domitius, the Republic began to feel e 
the effects of the ſecret negotiations of the Tarentines. The Hon, Herrn- 9 Conſul p. 
rians, and Samnites, all declared againſt her at once, and ſhe had already 
the army of the Senones before Aretium to deal with. Theſe Gauls, to 
revenge the devaſtation made in their country, left the iege of that Town, 4/piar. apud 
and were advancing ſtrait to Rome, when Domitins met them in"Hetruria, %% © 
and gave them a total overthrow with great flaughter. After this, Cor- _ For 
nelius came to a pitch'd battle with the united He/rurians and Boi; the 
troops of the former were almoſt all lain, and thoſe of the latter, who 
eſcaped, being vanquiſhed a ſecond time, fued for peace. As for the 
Senones, they were ſo utterly deſtroyed, that there ſcarce remained any 
tootſteps of them in Taly. 

In the following Conſulſpip of C. Fabricius and , Amilins Papus, v. of R. 41. 
almoſt all Italy, through the ſecret intrigues of the Tarentines, roſe up Bef. J. C. 28r. 
in arms againſt the Robbers, as the Romans were then called. On one 170 Conſul. p. 
fide the remains of the Hetrurians and Boi, on the other the Zucanians 
and Bruttians, in conjunction with the Samnites, all conſpired together 
for the deſtruction of the imperious Republic. It fell to Amilinus to 
carry on the war in Hetruria, and to Fabricius to command in Lu- ph B. 44 
tania. The latter marched to the relief of Thurium, a city on the h . 
Gulph of Tarentum, and beſieged by the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Ammian. Mar. 
Samnites. He defeated this confederate army, but found it a difficult B. 24. 
enterprize to force their camp. The means by which he ſucceeded in * — 
it, and which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, was probably a 9. Hal. in Le- 
ſtratagem of his own contriving. Whilſt he ſeem'd to be in ſuſpenſe gation. 
what meaſures to take, a young man full of ſtrength and vigour, wear- 
ing feathers in his helmet, appear'd on a ſudden in the midſt of the 
Legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the honour of their 
country, and then ſeizing a ladder, advanced to the rampart through a 
ſhower of darts, planted his ladder againſt it, and mounted the wal]. 

This bold action intimidated the confederates, and inſpired the Romans 

with fuch intrepidity, that they ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 

camp. Twenty five thouſand of the enemy, with their General Statilins, 

were ſlain. Afﬀeer the victory the Conſul ordered the young man who ** Max: 
had firſt mounted the rampart to be ſought for, in order to reward him; 1. ch. K. 
and becauſe he was not to be found, the Romans preſently imagined, 

that it was the God Mars himſelf, and returned him folemn thanks for 

his aſſiſtance, by public Supplications. | 

F. III. AS for the Tarentines, the real authors of this war, they had 
not yet openly declared againſt Rome. An accident at length made 
them throw off the maſk. Valerius one of the Maritime Duumvirs, or 
Admirals of the Roman fleet, happen'd to come with ten ſhips to the 
mouth of their port, while they were celebrating their — — 
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Y. of R. 451. Theatre, which look'd towards the harbour. The ſudden appearance of the 

— C. 281. Roman ſhips interrupted their diverſions; the Tarentines imagining that 

"a P. the Romans were come with hoſtile intentions, they all with one conſent 

ran down to the port, fell upon the fleet with the fury of mad-men, ſunk 

one ſhip, and took four, the other five eſcaping. All the priſoners fit 

to bear arms were put to the ſword, and the reſt fold to the beſt bidder. 

Upon the news of this unexpected inſult, the Republic ſent a depuration 

to Tarentum to demand fatisfaftion. Poſthumins Megelius, who had been 

thrice Conſul, was at the head of the Embaſſy. He was admitted to an 

audience in the Theatre, where he harangued the aſſembly in Greek. 

_ 3 The Tarentines, heated with wine, inſtead of liſtening to his diſcourſe 

_ '+ with that ſeriouſneſs which the importance of the matter required, burſt 

D. Hal. in Le. into loud laughter, or hiſſed him, whenever he heſitated, was incorrect 

gat. in his expreſſion, or even pronounced a word with a foreign accent 

but when he n to ſpeak of Reparation of Wrongs, they flew into rage, 

called him Barbarian, and, in a manner, drove him out of the aſſembly. 

Nor was this all : As he was walking off with an air of gravity and dig- 

nity, a buffoon named Philonides coming up to him, urined upon his 

robe; a new ſource of immoderate laughter to the mad and drunken 

multitude ; ſome of them even clapp'd their hands for extreme joy at the 

outragious inſolence. Peſthumius turning about to the aſſembly, only 

ſhewed them the ſkirt of his garment ſo defiled ; but when he found that 

this had no effect but to encreaſe the loudneſs of their contumelious 

mirth, Laugh on, TARENTINES, laugh on now while you may. The time is 

coming, when you will weep z yes, TARENTINES, you will long weep. It 

is not a little blood that muſt waſh and purify this garment. This ſaid, he 

ſtrait withdrew, left the city, and embark'd for Rome. 

| When the Tarentines came to themſelves, and began to reflect on 

the enormity of their conduct, never to be forgiven, and at the ſame 

time on the inability of their neighbours in {taly to defend them, they 

concluded it abſolutely neceſſary to look for ſuccours from beyond · ſea; 

| and they caſt their eyes on Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, who, for perſonal 

| v bravery and martial ſkill, was renown'd above all the Grecian Command- 
| ; ers of that time, 

Flas. Life of This Prince was deſcended from Achilles by his ſon Neoptolemus (or 

| Fyrriw. Pyrrbus ) who conquer'd Epirus, reigned there himſelf, and left the throne 

| to his poſterity. Being yet an infant at the breaſt, when his father 

AEacides was dethroned by his ſubjects, he was conveyed through variet 

of dangers into Hyricum, where Glaucias the King of that country too 

| care of him, and educated him with his own children. When Pyrrbus 

had attain'd to 12 years of age, Glaucias at the head of a great army 

| enter d Epirus, and placed him on the throne of his anceſtors ; but when 

g he was 17 years old, the Epirots, rebelling again, drove him from his 

| kingdom, and forced him to ſeek refuge in the dominions of Demetrius, 

the huſband of his ſiſter Deidamia, Demetrius was then maſter of Greece 

and a great part of Aha. Pyrrbus ſerved under him in his wars ages 

ſolom) 
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conduct 


lomy, Pyrrbus was ſent to Agypt, as one of the hoſtages to ſecure the 
performance of the Treaty, Here he behaved himſelf with ſo much 28 L 
dence and addreſs as to — univerſal eſteem and admiration; and he 
made his court ſo ſucceſsfully to Berenice the favourite Queen, that ſhe 
gave him in marriage Antigone, her daughter by a former huſband. Hav- 

ing by this alliance engaged Ptolomy to aſſiſt him with money and 8, 


he recover'd his own Kingdom z after which he made himſelf r 


of Macedon ; but being diſpoſſeſſed of it again by Ly/imachus, retired 
into Epirus, and was at this time in peace with all the neighbouring 
States. However, as he naturally loved action, and the buſtle and 
hurry of war, the ambaſſadors Whom the Tarentines ſent to him (at 
firſt, perhaps, only to try his pulſe and obſerve the ſtate of his affairs) 
found him in a diſpoſition to hearken to any propoſal, which” would 
furniſh him with employment worthy of his ambition. K 
$. IV. THE 7 _— to amuſe the Romans = it could be known 
what might be expected from Pyrrbus, beſieged rium, that was de- a 
fended 77 Roman Garriſon, b it. This news was brought to 3 
Rome ſoon after the return of Poſthumins, and the other atmbaſſadors 
who had been ſo ill treated at Tarentum. The Republick had juſt raiſed 
L. Æmilius Barbula and Q, Marcius Philippus, to the Conſulate. © Theſe v. of R. 452. 
Magiſtrates having aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers repreſented to them Bef. F.C. 280. 
on one hand the ſhameful indignity offer'd to their ambaſſadors, which 171 Conſul p. 
required vengeance; and, on the other, the danger of engaging in a 9. H/ in Le- 
new war, when the Republick had already fo many enemies to contend gation. 
with: For the Hetrurians and Samnites were till in arms, and che Lu- 
canians and Brutians were grown more confident, fince the taking of 
Thurium. The Senate were unanimous as to the neceſſity of chaſtifing 
the Tarentines; the Hoſtilities they had committed againſt the Republick, 
the inſult offered to Poſthumius, whole robe was produced in the afſembly, - 
left no room for deliberation upon that point; but the time toben was t 
queſtion ; and this was debated in the Senate from Sun-rifing to Sun-ſet for 
ſeveral days together, the Fathers being divided in opinion. Some were 
for deferring the war with the Tarentines, till the intermediate Provinces 
ſhould be ſubdued ; others for beginning it reg The queſtion 
being put to the vote, the latter opinion prevailed by a majority of 
voices; and the Senate's Decree was confirmed by the people. Here- Zen. B. 8. & 
upon, Æmilius, who had intended to make the campaign in Samnium, Abpian. 
was ofder'd to lay aſide that Expedition, and mäfch directly to 
Tarentum, | 8 EY 
The approach of the Romans made the Tarentines carry on their 
ccliberations with a little more ſeriouſneſs than formerly; and when the 
Con/ul ſent once again to demand ſatisfaction, before he began Hoſtili- pj. Life of 
16s, the oldeſt and richeſt declared for _ : but the populace, who had Fyrrbus. 


4 little 


Ptolomy King of Ægypt, and gained great applauſe by his courage and V. of R. 471. 
of ae: hs famous battle of 7pſics in Phrygia, where ſo many Kings Bf. J. C. 281. 
were preſent z and when a peace was made between Demetrius and Pio- 170 Cn. 
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I 472-little to loſe, inſiſted upon a war; and what put an end to the debate was 
F:C-281. a ſpeech of one of the common citizens, who renewed the propoſal of 


171 Conſul- p 


Died. in Ec- 
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bringing Pyrrbus into Italy, a motion highly applauded by the multitude. 
The wiſer part of the citizens finding themſelves overborn by numbers 


Ph. Life of Came no more to the aſſemblies. Only one Meton, a very ſober wor. 


Pyrrbuz. 


Orof. B. 4. & 
B. 8. 


thy man, the day that a public Decree was to paſs. for inviting Pyrrby; 


to Tarentum, and when the people were all placed in the Theatre, putting 
_a wither'd garland on his head, and having a flambeaux in his hand, as 


was the manner of drunken debauchees, and being accompanied by a 
woman playing on a flute, came dancing into the midſt of the aſſembly. 
This filly ſight was ſufficient to divert the Tarentines from their moſt im- 

t deliberations. ' They made a Ring, and call'd out to Meton to 


| Ing, 'and to the woman to play z but when they, expecting to be enter- 


tained with a ſong, were all ſilent, the wiſe. citizen aſſuming, an air of 


great ſeriouſneſs, ++ You do well, Tarentines, not to hinder thoſe from 
« diverting themſelves, who are diſpoſed to mirth ; and if you are wile 


« you will yourſelves make advantage of the preſent liberty you enjoy ta 
ife ; 


«© do the ſame. When Pyrrbus comes, you muſt change your way of 


« your mirth and joy will be at an end.“ Theſe words made an im- 
— upon the multitude, and a murmur went about, that he had 
8 well: but thoſe who had ſome reaſon to fear that they ſhould be 
livered up to the Romans in caſe of an accommodation, being en- 
at what he had ſaid, reyiled the aſſembly for ſuffering themſelves 

to be ſo mocked and afironted, and crowding together, they thruſt 
Meton out of the Theatre. After this the Decree was paſſed, and am- 


baſſadors were ſent into Epirus, not only from the Tarentines, but from 


all the Nalick Greeks, with magnificent preſents for the King, and 
with inſtructions to ſay, that they only wanted a General of fame 


and experience; that as for troops, they could themſelves furniſh a nu- 


merous army, 20000 horſe, and .350000 foot, made up of Lucanians, 
Meſſapians, Samnites, and Tarentines. , 

As ſoon as the news came to the Roman camp, that a deputation to 
Pyrrbas was decreed, . Æmilius ſtraight began Hoſtilities,. burnt. and 
deſtroy'd all before him, and forced the Tarentines in the field to take 
refuge within their walls, However, not to drive them to deſpair, 
and to induce them to lay aſide the deſign of receiving Pyrrbus, he uſed 
ſome moderation, and ſent back the priſoners he had taken. Theſe 
highly extoll'd the generoſity of the Conſul ; inſomuch, that many of the 
inhabitants were brought over to the Roman party; and they all in general 
began to repent of their rejecting a peace, and ſending for Pyrrbus. 
This was evident by their chuſing Apts, a friend of the Romans, to be 
their General, and the Governour of the City. | | 

F. V. IN the mean while the Tarentine ambaſſadors, purſuant to the 
powers they had received, made an abſolute treaty with the King of 
Epirus. He was very ready to accept the invitation into Lab, his 
head being turned with the exploits of Alexander the Great in 9 1 
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Eaſt, which he thought, to imitate by mighty conqueſts in the, Weſt, V. of R. G2. 
There was then at the court of Epirus, Ny Theſſalian, named Cyneas, a Bef. J C. a8. 

man of ſound underſtanding, and who had been a Diſciple of Demof- 7. Gy 
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uit better with Sacred than Profane Hiſtory) Miſery of Man, ſpeaks to this N 


thenes, He was thought to approach nearer than any other orator of this Plut. Life 


time to the, vehement and forcible eloquence of that great maſter. - 
rbus. uſually, employed him, as his anbatiadar to thoſe cities with whom 
he had any affair to tranſact, and the able miniſter ſucceeded ſo well 
in theſe negotiations, that the A＋ Aer wont to ſay, He bad made more 
o_ by tbe tongue of Cyneas, than by bis own ſword. © And for this 
reaſon he not only held him in the higheſt eſteem, but loaded him with 
honours, making him his chief miniſter and favourite... , + .,,_ , ;; 

Cyneas perceiving that Pyrrbus was eagerly: bent to paſs into Zaly, 
and finding him one day at leiſure, and in a humour for free converia- 
tion, thus began: The RomMaNs, Six, are reported to h great warriors, 
and to rule. over many brave and warlike nations. | Should God grant us, 
nevertheleſs, to vanquiſh them, what uſe ſpall we make of our - vitlory ? 
The thing ſpeaks of itſelf, anſwered Pyrrhus; the Romans once conquered, 
there is no city, Barbarian or Greek, that will dare to reſiſt us. 2 Hall 
be immediately maſters of all Italy, a countrey wboſe extent, weallh, and 
power, no body is better apprized of than yourſelf..: Cyneas, aſter a ſhort 
filence, And when we have conquered Italy, Sir, What are we to do neut? 
Pyrrhus not yet perceiving his drift, Next? Why, there is Sicily juſt by, 
She opens her arms to receive us, a rich and populous Iſland, and eajily 
ſubdued ;, for fince the death of Agathocles, the cities are all in confuſion 
and anarchy, What you ſay, Six, replied Cyneas, ſeems very probable 
indeed, But is the conqueſt 4 Sicily to put an end to our pre ? Cer- 
tainly no, cried the King, theſe ſucceſſes will be only preludes to greater eu- 
terpriſes. Who is there, that in ſuch à caſe, could forbear \paſſing into 
Africk, and to Carthage? It is but a ſtep thither. And when we have 
ſubdued theſe, what think you ? Will any of thoſe enemies, who now give 
us uneaſineſs, have once the boldneſs to withſtand our arms? We ſhall then 
eaſily recover Macedon, and not only ſo, but in a litile time be maſters of all 
Greece. Very true, ſaid Cyneas, Nothing can be clearer : But when we have 
compleated all theſe conqueſts, What ſhall we do then? Do then? faid 
Pyrrhus ſiniling, Nhy, then well live at our eaſe, my Good Friend, and 
arink, and feaft, and ſpend our days in agreeable converſation. Ab, Sir, repli- 
ed the Philoſopher, bat hinders you from immediately poſſeſſing that hap- 
pineſe, which you propoſe to purchaſe at the expence of ſo much —_— ? x 

he 


Ne celebrated Monſieur Rollin having will not require any apology : Nor ſhall I ſeru- 
inſerted in the text of his ſeventh Volume of ple to give ſome preceding Thoughts of the 
Ancient Hiftory, a much admired reflection ſame Mr. Paſcal, which ſerve to introduce 
of the famous Mecnfieur Paſcal on this advice that reflection, and make the truth of it more 
of CyxBas . PYRRHUS, it is preſumed that conſpicuous, 
the inſerting in the margin of this work, the Monſieur Paſcal (as he is elegantly tranſlated 
/ame refletion (the' of a turn, I confeſs, to by Dr. Baſil Kennet) in his diſcourſe of the 
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iry after the real e 
an enquiry aſter t cauſe of that 
tea! berry add confuſion, in which we paſs 
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The ſoul is ſent into the body, to be the 


| m6 x few days,. She knows that 
is I bo ay rage ot 

ity; und that a ſmall ſpace is allowed 
her to prepare for the voyage. "The mai 


neceſſities, of nature j and but a Nender pit- 
trance left to her own diſpoſal : And yet this 


her, that ſhe only ftu- 


burthen, in bei obliged to live with ber- 
ſelf, and ee ;. and therefore, her 
898 is to forget herſelf, aud to let 
and precious moment paſs awa 
withour refleftion, by amuſing herſelf wit 
her. notice of its ſpeed. 


which 
This is nd of all the tumultu 
buſineſs, 255 Te writing diverſions among 
men; in which our genera) aim is to ma 
the time paſs off our hands without feeli 
b or rather _—_ ou 8 * 
ing ri this ſmall portion of li 
to Lay t inward diſguſt and bitterneſs, 
which we ſhould not fail to meet with, if 
we found leiſure to deſcend into our own 
breaſts. For tis undeniably certain, that the 
ſoul of man is here incapable of reſt and ſa- 
tisfaftion, And this obliges her to expand 
herſelf every way, and to ſeek how ſhe may 
loſe the thoughts of her own being 
in a ſettled application to the things about 
her. Her very happineſs conſiſts in this for- 
tulneſs : and to make her exquiſitely mi- 
ble, nothing more is required but the en- 
gaging her to look into herſelf, and to dwell 
at home. 

WE charge Perſons from their very infan- 
cy with the care of their own fortunes and 
honours, and no leſs of the eſtates and dig- 
nities belonging to their kindred and friends. 
We burthen them with the ſtudy of Jan- 
guages, of exerciſes, and of arts. We enter 
them in buſineſs, and * 1 them that 
they can never be truly bleſſed, unleſs by their 
induſtry and caution they in ſome meaſure 
ſecute the intereſt and glory of themſelves, 
their families, and their dependents; and 
that unavoidable unhappineſs is entailed up- 
on the failure of any one particular in this 


THERE jonothing more capable of letting. 
. Nn * 


y or diverſion, Which takes up their whole ac. 
& how to loſe it: She ' feels an intolerable fel 


than diverted him from his Lefign ; 
1.271493 2 D ZW 23% "for 


| e + n Dot 70 Tr. 
$row} me hg re ye out 
ſtren gth to themſelves 
their reſt. A Grange method 1 hy) of 
ing den tappy?! Wit could be Jone 
eſſect towards the inſuring the, 


off theſe burthens, For then theireyes 
their thoughts muſt be turned inward, 
and that is the only hardſhip which they 
eſteem"inſupportable. | Hence, if they gain 
any relaxation from theit labours, we find 
them eager to throw it away upon ſome ſport 


tivity, and pleaſantly robs them of them- 
ves. 1 . c 

'Tis for this reaſon, that when J have ſet 
myſelf to conſider the various agitations of 
human life, the toil and danger, to which 

ve expoſe ourſelves in the court, in the camp, 
in the purſuits of ambition, which give bi 
to fo much paſſion and contention, to ſo ma- 
ny def; and fatal adventures, I have 
* aid that the univerſal cauſe of men's 
misfortunes, was their not being able to live 
quietly in a chamber. A perſon who has 
enough for the uſes of this world, did be 
know the art of dwelling with himſelf, would 
never quit that repoſe and fecurity for a voy- 
age or a ſiege i nor would take ſo much pains 
to hazard his life, had he no other aim than 
barely to live. 

But, upon ſtricter examination I found, 
that this averſion to home, this roving and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, proceeded from a cauſe, 
no leſs powerful than univerſal ; from the 
native unhappineſs of our frail and mortal 
ſtate, which is incapable of all comfort, if we 
have nothing to divert our thoughts and to 
call us out of ourſelves. 

I ſpeak of thoſe alone who ſurvey their 
own nature, without the views of faith and 
religion. Tis indeed one of the miracles 
of Gkriflianicy, that by reconciling man to 
God, it reſtores him to his own good opi- 
nion ; that it makes him able to bear the 
fight of himſelf ; and in ſome caſes, renders 

| ſolitude and filence more agreeable, than all 
the intercourſe and action of mankind. Nor 
is it by fixing man in his own perſon, that 
it produceth theſe wonderful effects; tis by 
carrying him to God, and by ſupporting him 
under the ſenſe of his miſeries, with the hopes 
of an aſſured and compleat deliverance in 2 
better life. But 
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for he could not part with the pleaſing hopes he had entertained. - 
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Let a man chuſe his own condition, 
him embelliſh it with all the goods and 
the ſatisfaQtions he can poſſeſs or deſire y 
if in the midſt of this glory and pride he 
without buſineſs, and without diverſion, and 
has time to contemplate on his fortunes 
his ſpirits muſt unavoidably fink. beneath the 
languiſhing felicity. He will of 
torment- himſelf with the proſpect of what's 
to come: and he that boaſted to have brought 
home all the ingredients of happineſs, muſt 
again be ſent abroad, ar condemned to do- 
1 1000 AF fo ray great, and full 

S Majeſty it , 
ent, as to fop thoſe 2 adorns and 
encircles, u the bare thought of their 
own grandeur ” Is it neceſſary that this 
thought ſhould be here likewiſe diverted, as 


* 


* 


in the common herd of men ? A vulgar per- 


ſon will be abundantly happy, if he may 
eaſe himſelſ of his ſecret troubles, by apply- 
ing all his care to excel in the perſection of 
dancing, But dare we ſay this of a King? 
Or, will he be more charm'd with fo vain 
and petty amuſements, than with the con- 
templation of his royal dignity and eſtate ? 
What nobler, what more ſublime obje than 
himſelf, to engage and to ſatisfy his ſpirit? 
Might it not ſeem an envious leſſening of 
his content, to interrupt his princely thought, 
with the care of meaſuring his ſteps by an 
air of muſick, or of exactly ordering a ball, 
inſtead of leaving him to ſurvey the glories 
of his throne, and to rejoice in the excellence 
of his power? Let us preſume to make the 
as 1 Let us ſuppoſe a prince in ſoli- 

tude, without any entertainment of ſenſe, any 

engagement of mind, any relief of converſa. 


uon; and we ſhall find that a prince with 
3 


iercing a reſentment as the loweſt among 
flaves. And therefore, it has been a 
ſanding maxim, to baniſh theſe intrudin 
and importunate reflections from court, 
to keep about the Royal Peron thoſe 
ſhall conſtantly purvey for the amuſement of 
their maſter, by laying a train of divertiſe- 
meats to ſucceed after buſineſs, and by watch- 
ing his hours of leiſure, to in immedi- 
ately a freſh ſupply of mirth and ſport, that 
no vacancy may be left in life, that is, the 
court abounds with men, who have a won- 
derful activity in taking care that Hi: Ma- 
y ſhall not be alone, well-knowing that 
itude is but another name for miſery, and 
that the ſupreme pitch of worldly greatneſs 


is too nice and weak, to bear the examina- 


tion of a thought. 

—WHENCE _ it to paſs, _ men. 
are tranſported to ad with gaming, 
hunting, or other diverſions, which — 4 
have taken an abſolute poſſeſſion of their 
ſouls? not becauſe there is any real and in- 
trinſick good to be obtained by theſe pur- 
ſuits z- not becauſe they imagine that true 
happineſs is to be found in the money which 
they win at play, or in the beaſt which they. 
ran down in the chace : For ſhould you 
ſent them beforehand with both theſe, to ſave 
their trouble, they would be unanimous in 

jecting the propoſal. *Tis not the gentle 
— which they are fond of, ſoch 
as may give them leifure and ſpace for 
thought; but tis the heat and the hurry, . 
which divert them from the mortification of 
thinking. | 
— \ MAN, that by gaming every day for 
ſome little ſtake, paſſeth away his hfe with- 
out unenſineſs or melancholy, would yet be 
render d un happy, ſhould you give him every 
morning the ſum which he could poſſibly win 
all day, upon condition to forbear. It will be 
ſaid, ibs nb that tis the amuſement of the 

y which he ſeeks, and not the gain. Yet 
if he plays for nothing, his gaiety is over, 
and the ſpleen recovers fall poſſeſſion. Bare 
amuſement, therefore, is rot what he pro- 

eth; a languiſhing amuſement without 

t or paſſion, would but a_—_ and fa- 
tigue him: He muſt be allurved to raiſe and 
chaff himſelf, by propoſing a happinels in 
the gaining of that which he w od deſpiſe, if 
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Def. I C 280. 
171 Conſul. p. given him not to venture, and by creating 
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a fictitious object. which ſhall excite and em 


ploy his deſire, his anger, his hope, and his 
fear 


—WE have ſeen the utmoſt that human 
invention can do, in projecting for human hap- 
Pineſs. Thoſe who content ſelves barely 
with demonſtrating the vanity and littleneſs 
of common diverſions, are indeed acquainted 


with one part of our miſeries; for a conſide- 


rable-part it is, to be thus capable of taking 

ſure in things ſo baſe and inſignificant. 

they apprehend not the cauſe and prin- 
ciple which renders theſe miſeries even neceſ- 
ſary to us, ſo long as we remain uncured of 
that inward and natoral infirmity of not be- 
ing able to bear the fight of our own condi- 
tion, The hare which men buy in the 
market cannot ſcreen them from this view ; 
but the field and the chaſe afford an approved 
relief. And therefore when we reproach them 
with their low and ignoble aim, and obſerve 
to them how little ſatisfaQtion there is in that 
which they follow with ſo much contention 
and ardour, did they anſwer upon mature 
judgment, they would acknowledge the equi- 
ty of our cenſure, and would ingenuouſly de- 
Clare, that they propoſed nothing in theſe 
purſuits but the bare violence of the motion, 
ſuch as might keep them ſtrangers to the 
ſecrets of their ſoul ; and that therefore they 
made choice of objects, which, how worthleſs 
ſoever in reality, were yet of an engaging 
and attractive nature, and able to engroſs the 
activity of all their powers. And the reaſon 
why they don't anſwer in this manner, is the 
want of this acquaintance with their own bo- 
ſom. A gentleman believes with all ſince- 
Tity that there's ſomewhat great and noble in 
Hunting, and will be ſure to tell you, that 
"tis a Royal Sport. You may hear the like 
defence and encomium of any other exerciſe 
or employment, which men affect or purſue. 
They imagine that there muſt needs be ſome- 
what real and ſolid in the objects themſelves. 
They are perſuaded, that could they but gain 
ſuch a point, they ſhould then repoſe them- 
ſelves with content and ure; and are 


under an inſenſibility of the inſatiable nature 


of this deſire. They believe themſelves to be 
heartily engaged in the attainment of reſt, 
while they are indeed employ'd in nothing 
elſe but the ſearch of continual and ſucceſſive 
drudgery. 


To conceal his deſign of making himſelf maſter of Tarentum, as well 


Men have a ſecret inſtinct, i 
them to Teeks employment or — 
which proceeds from no other cauſe but the 
ſenſe of their inward pain, and never-ceaſing 
torment. They have another ſecret inſting, 
a relique of their primitive nature, which aſ- 
ſures them, that the ſum of their happineſs 
conſitts in eaſe and repoſe. And upon theſe 
two oppoſite inſtincts they form one confuſed 
deſign, lurking in the receſſes of their ſou], 
which engages them to proſecute the latter by 
the intervention of the former, and conſtantly 
to perſuade themſelves, that the ſatisfaction 
they have hitherto wanted will infallibly at- 
tend them, if by ſurmounting certain difficul- 
ties, which =y now look in the face, they 
may open a paſſage to peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Thus our life runs out. We ſeek reſt, 
by encountering ſuch particular impediments, 
which if we are able to remove, the conſe- 
quence is, that the reſt which we have ob- 
tained becomes itſelf a grievance. For we 
are ruminating every moment either on the 
miſeries we feel, or on thoſe we fear. And 
even when we ſeem on all fides to be placed 
under ſhelter, the aſſections, which are ſo na- 
turally rooted in us, fail not to regret their 
loſt dominion, and to diffuſe their melancho- 
lic poiſon through the ſoul. 

AND therefore when Cynea: ſo gravely 
admoniſh'd Pyrrbus, who propoſed to enjoy 
himſelf with his friends after be ſhould have 
conquer'd a good part of the world, that he 
would do much better to anticipate his own 
happineſs, by taking immediate poſſeſſion of 
this eaſe and quiet, without purſuing it thro 
ſo much fatigue : The counſel he gave was 
indeed fall of difliculty, and ſcarce more ra- 
tional than the project of that young ambitious 
Prince. Both the one and the other opinion 
ſuppoſed that which is falſe, that a man can 
reſt ſatisfied with himſelf and his preſent pol- 
ſeſſions, without filling up the void ſpace in 
his heart with imaginary expectations. Pyr- 
rhus muſt inevitably have been unhappy, 
either without or with the conqueſt of the 
world; and perhaps that ſoft and peaceful 
life which his miniſter adviſed him to em- 
brace, was leſs capable of giving him ſatiſ- 
faction, than the heat and tumult of ſo many 
expeditions, and ſo many battles, which he 
was then forming and fighting in his mind, 
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as of the reſt of Iraly, he artfully inſerted a clauſe in the treaty with his V. of R. 472. 


allies, That when be had delivered them from their dangers, be ſhould not Bef. J. C. 280. 


. 4 . ; Conſul-p. 
be hinder'd from returning to Epirus. And to ſecure their fidelity, he de- e, B. B. 


tained ſome of their ambaſſadors under pretence of wanting their aſſiſtance. Pv. Life of 
After theſe utions, he ſent away Cyneas with three thouſand men to Pyrrb. 
Tarentum, This eloquent miniſter Lon found means to depoſe Agi from Zenaras, B. 8. 
the Government, and to get poſſeſſion of the Citadel. 
In the mean time Amilius, the Roman Conſul, finding that there was no 
bility of attempting any thing with ſucceſs againſt Tarentum this 
campaign, reſolved to march his army into winter quarters in Apulia. 
Being obliged to paſs thro? certain defiles, ftraiten'd by the ſea on one 
ſide and high hills on the other, he was there attack'd by the Epirots and 
Tarentines from great numbers of barks fraught with Balliſtæ [Engines 
for throwing ſtones of a vaſt weight) and from the hills which they had 
cover'd with archers and lingers ; nevertheleſs by placing, between him 
and the enemy, his Tarentine priſoners, whom they were unwilling to 
hurt, he preſerved his Legions from ſuffering any conſiderable loſs. 
Having quarter'd his troops, he himſelf repair'd to Rome, where his 
oh Marcius had a Triumph for ſome conqueſts he had made in'Fap. Capsr. 
etruria. 


C H A P. XXVI. 


$. I. P. Valerius Lævinus and Tib. Coruncanius are choſen Conſuls at 
Rome. Pyrrhus (whoſe Character is given) being arrived at Tarentum 
(after eſcaping ſhipwreck by a ſtorm which diſperſed his Fleet) takes meaſures 
to turn the Tarentines we the purſuit of Pleaſures, to which they are 
entirely addicted; and he makes bimſelf abſolute maſter in the place. In 
the mean time the Romans ſend Fabricius to viſit their Colonies and Allies; 
with whom they are fallen into ſome diſcredit, through the villainous be- 
baviour of a Legion of Campanian Soldiers, which had been ſent by the 
Republic to garriſon Rhegium at the requeſt of the inhabitants, and 
which had maſſacred the Citizens by ſurprize,. and ſeized the City for 
themſelves. F. II. Pyrrhus bearing at Tarentum that the Conſul 
Levinus has march'd an army into Lucania, takes the field, He ſends 
a letter to the Conſul encamp'd near Heraclea, requiring bim to ſub- 
mit the quarrel between Rome and Tarentum 10 his arbitration. 
Lævinus, in anſwer, returns à defiance. Pyrrhus takes a view of 
the Roman camp, and admires the order of it ; and. bis confidence of 
ſucceſs in the war being thereby abated, he reſolves to wait for the 
junction of his allies before he hazards a batile ; but the Romans force 
him to fight.. He gains the viflory by means of his Elephants. F. III. 
After this ſucceſs. Pyrrhus forms Deſigns upon Capua and Naples. Di/- 
appointed in theſe Deſigns be marches towards Rome with. an intention 
to beſiege it. But hearing that the Conſul Coruncanius, who had ſubdued 
all HETRURIa, is coming with his viftorious army againſt him, bs 
3 marches 
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De Rou AN HISTORY. Bock III. 
marebes back into Campania, obere Lævinus having recruited bis ſorces, 
offers him battle once more. The King declines it, and returns to Taren- 
tum; F. IV. Huber Fabricius, and two other Senators from Rome, 
come to treat with bim concerning the ranſom Priſoners. He 
bas ſome private converſation with Fabricius. The King reſolves to ſend 
Cyneas 0 Rome with propoſals of Peace, one of the conditions of which 
is to be, a releaſe of the Roman Priſoners without Ranſom. comes 
to Rome, and employs all his arts to effe bis deſires ; but the Senate, 
moved chiefly by a warm ſpeech of Appius Claudius, tbe Civilian (nom 
blind) unanimouſly refue to enter into any treaty of Peace with the King 
while be continues in Italy. Cyneas returns to Tarentum, full of ad- 
miration of the Romans. | 


Tib. Coruncanius, the latter not a Roman by birth, but raiſed 
to the Conſulate purely for his merit. was of Came- 


v. of R. 473. f. I. . E Conſuls for the new year were P. Valerius Lævinus and 
Cab. apud rium, one of the Roman Municipia in Latium. It fell to him 


Juſtin, B.17, Pyrrbus was now arrived at Tarentum, having narrowly eſcaped ſhi 
mg a King a great number of Galleys, flat-bottom Veſſels, and other Tranſ- 
Pyrr. ports, whereon to embark his forces; and he had fail'd from Epirus with 
| | 20 Elephants, 3000 Horſe, 20000 heavy-arm*d Foot, 200 Archers, and 
= 500 Slingers. When he was got out to ſea, the wind rifing ſuddenly at 
| North, and blowing hard, he was driven out of his courſe. Neverthe- 

leſs, by the great ſkill and diligence of the pilots and ſeamen, the King's 

ſhip bore with the land, and ) as the Nalian coaſt 3; but the reſt of the 
| fleet could not get up; ſome of the ſhips were driven into the Libyan and 
| Sicilian ſeas z others, not being able to double the Cape of Fapygia, and 

a very boiſterous ſea throwing them in the night upon a rocky ſhore, 

they all ſuffer'd great damage. The Admiral, by her ſtrength and bulk, 

reſiſted the violence of the weather; but the wind coming about, and 
| blowing directly in her teeth from the ſhore, and the veſſel keeping up 
- her head — it, ſhe was in danger of opening at every ſhock ſhe 
U ſuſtained from the huge billows that broke over her. On the other hand, 
| to be driven off again to ſea in a raging tempeſt, and when the wind was 


— — — 
— 


— 


continually ſhifting about, ſeemed the greateſt of all evils, In this ex- 
tremity, 
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tremity, the veſſel not being far from land, Pyrrbus without heſitation V. of R. 473 
threw himſelf into the ſea. His friends and guards inſtantly follow'd him, Beſ. J. C. 279. 
ſtriving with emulation to affiſt and ſave him, which the darkneſs of the *7* Con 
night and the impetuoſity of the waves, that were repelled with a roaring 
noiſe from the ſhore, made extremely difficult, However, by day-break, 
the wind being then quite laid, he got aſhore, much fatigued and weaken- 
ed in body, but with undaunted courage, and a ſtrength of mind ſuperior 
to the molt adverſe fortune. The Meſſapians, upon whoſe coaſt the King 
was caſt, haſtened to give him all the aſſiſtance in their rz and they % 
alſo went out to meet and ſuccour ſome of his veſſels which were not far 
off, and in which were found a few Horſe, two Elephants, and about 
2000 Foot. Pyrrbus having drawn theſe together, marched with them 
directly towards Tarentum. Cyneas, upon the news of the King's approach, 
led out his to meetihim, and conducted him into the city, where 


d he was received with the acclamations of all the People. 
Y PYRRHUS (as we learn from Plutarch) had in his countenance a Plus. in Pyrrö. 
£ Majeſty that was rather terrible than auguſt. In a day of battle he was 
, thought to reſemble Alexander in look, agility, impetuoſity, and ſtrength 
t of arm, His conſummate knowledge in the art of war appeared even 
f from the books he wrote upon that ſubject. Antigonus being aſk'd, Who - 
ſt was the greateſt Captain (of that time) anſwer'd, PyRRnvs, if be lives ta 
I be old : Bur Hannibal afterwards, ſpeaking of great Commanders in 
A neral, gave Pyrrbus the firſt * place in the whole liſt. War was indeed his 
b only ſtudy, and the only ſcience he thought worthy of a Prince, Neverthe- 
f leſs he had a great ſhare of humanity in his natural temper, was affable and 
L familiar to his friends, not eaſily provoked to anger, and the moſt ardent 
n of all men living to requite obligations. For which reaſon when Aropus 
died, who had done him important ſervices, he could not bear it with any 
P moderation: Not becauſe his friend bad paid the indiſpenſible tribute to na- 
» lure, (to die, he ſaid, was common to all) but becauſe he bimſelf, by de- 
[ lays, had loſt the opportunity of requiting the kindneſſes be had received from 
h 1 bim: For, as PLUTARCH adds, tho* money-debts may be diſcharged 
99 by payment to the heirs of the creditor when he is dead, a debt of kind- 
- I 6 never be fatisfy'd but by a return of kindneſs to the friend him- 
1 ſelf ; and, if he dies unrequited, it will always be a pungent grief to the 
* 3 perſon obliged, if he have a good and honeſt heart. 
F | His chiet faults were boundleſs ambition, and a ſtrange inconſtancy in 
q | the purſuit of its objects. Fond of a new enterprize, he was always 
; ready to quit it, how ſucceſsfully ſoever begun, the moment that a newer 
Gy preſented itſelf to his imagination. Whatever, ſays PLUTARCH, he ac- 
3 quired by his exploits, he loſt by his vain hopes; his impatience to purſue 
| what he had not yet attained would not let him ſecure what he had al- 
= 3 ready won; which made Antigonus compare him to a man at Dice, who 
| 1 has admirable fortune, but plays ill. 
- While Pyrrbus was waiting for the arrival of his ſcatter'd forces, he 
* j obſerved the diſpoſitions of the Tarentines, and was ſurprized to ſee how 
, 1 Plutarch, in his life of Flaminizs, makes Hannibal give Alexanatr the firſt place, and 
1 P wrhus the ſecond. 
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2 473- their minds were entirely bent to pleaſures, in which they to 
Bef J. G. 279. indulge themſelves as uſual, while he and his Epirots were to fight in their 
172 Conlup. defence. To remedy this miſchief, which muſt otherwiſe naturally end 
in the ruin of themſelves and their defenders, he, as ſoon as his had 
joined him, ſhut up the public gardens and walks, where the inhabitant 
uſed to meet to talk of news and politics; he forbad public feaſting, 
plays, and maſquerades, and incorporated the beſt bodied men of the 
Frentin. in people in his Phalanxes. The effeminate Tarentines groan'd under theſe 
Stratag. wholſome regulations, in the execution of which the King was very ri. 
| gorous, They found they had got a Maſter inſtead of an Ally; many 
of them, rather than endure ſuch ſtrict diſcipline, withdrew from the City, 
whule others expreſſed their diſcontent by ſecret murmurs and loud 
complaints. Pyrrbus had his ſpies in the city, who inſinuated themſelves 
into all companies, and brought him an account of the diſcourſes of the 
Val. Max. malcontents. One day ſome young debauchees, heated with wine, gave 
- eh. 1. their tongues an unbounded liberty in talking againſt the King's meaſures. 
extern. Pyrrbus being informed of it, order d them to be brought before him : 7; 
it true, ſaid he, that you have utter'd againſt me thoſe outragious things you 
are accuſed of ? It is ery true, anſwered one of them; and we ſhould 
have ſaid more, if our wine bad not fail d us, Pyrrbus ſmiled and diſ- 
miſſed them. 5 2 = 

Zen. B,s. -— But (if we may believe Zonaras) he was not ſo moderate with regard 
to ſome of the Citizens, whoſe intrigues he ſuſpected and fear'd ; he 
cauſed the moſt factious of them to be diſpatched by private aſſaſſina. 
tions. To get rid of one Ariſtarcbus, a great Orator, and much in credit 
with the People, he commiſſion'd him to go to his ſon in Epirus, on 
ſome buſineſs, which he pretended to be of great importance. Ariſtar- 
thus ſaw through the artifice ; and, the maſter of the veſſel in which he 
was to ſail being at his devotion, inſtead of going to Greece, he ſtect'd 
Dion. apod to a port of Haly, and went thence to Rome. What advice he gave the 
Fubv. Urfanum. Romans is uncertain : But Fabricius was diſpatched away to viſit the Colo- 
nies and allies of the Republic. Nor was the precaution unneceſſary at a 
time when a Prince, ſo illuſtrious for his exploits in the Eaſt, undertook 

to deliver the 7alians from the domination of the Republic. 
An extraordinary event, which had happen'd a little before, had alſo 
iven the Romans much uneaſineſs, and brought a great diſcredit on them 
in their Colonies and among their Allies. While Pyrrbus was coming to 
Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the coaſts of the Tonian lea, 
the inhabitants of Rhegium, ſituated in the ſouthern extremity of 7/aly, 
oh. B 1. near Sicily, applied to the Republic for a Roman Garriſon to defend them 
Flor. Epit. 12. from an Invaſion. A Legion was raiſed in Campanis for that purpoſe, 
and ſent to them under the command of one Decius Jubellus. Theſe 
ſoldiers, who had been uſed to a laborious life, began ſoon to envy the 
inhabitants the pleaſures and caſe in which they lived, and it was not long 
before they formed and executed a ſcheme to make thoſe advantages their 
own. They forged letters from the Rhegians to Pyrrbus, importing an 
offer to put the place into his hands; and under this pretext they w__ 
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ſacred all the chief men of the place at a banquet, and then fell upon the V. of R. 473. 
reſt, whom they either put to the ſword, or drove out of the city. As Bef. J C. 79. 
for the women, they obliged them to marry the murderers of their fatherg 7 I P. 
and huſbands. This news was brought to Rome at a time when the | 
circumſtances of the Republic would not allow the Romans to take ven- 
geance on the perfidious Legion. = 

F. II. PYRRHUS hearing at Tarentum that the Conſul Levins was 
come with an army into Lacania, a province in alliance with the Taren- 
tines, and was committing hoſtilities there, thought it ſhameful to con- 
tinue longer ſhut up within walls; and though he had not received any 
reinforcements from the Samnites and Meſſapians, or other allies of the 
Tarentines, he took the field. But firſt he wrote the following letter to ' 
Levinus, PVRRNUS to Lavinvs Health. I am informed that you com- Pluu. Life of 
mand an army which is to make war againſt the Tarentines. Diſband it —_ 8 
without delay, and then come and expoſe your pretenſions before me. When © 
I have beard both parties, I will give judgment, and I know how to make 
my ſentence be obey'd. To this Lzvinvs anſwer'd : Know, Pyrrhus, that 
we neither' admit you for a Fudge, nor fear you as an Enemy. Does it be- 
come you to aſſume the character of a Fudge over us, you who have yourſelf 
injured us by landing in Italy without our conſent ? We will bave no Ar- 
bitrator but Mars, the author of our race, and the proteflor of our arms. 
The King, who no other kind of anſwer, march'd his army 
without Thy into the plain between the cities of Pandoſia and Heractea ; 
and underſtanding that the Romans were encamp'd not far from him on 
the other fide the Siris, (a river which waters the country then called Lu- 
cania, and which empties itfelf into the Gulph of Tarentum) he rode 
up to the banks of it to take a view of their camp. When he had 
conſider'd it well, its form and ſituation, with the manner in which the Pl. Life of 
Romans poſted their advanced guards, and had obſerved fame other parts Fyrrb. 
of their diſcipline, he was much ſurpriſed, and turning to one F his 


friends who ſtood near him, Megacles, faid he, this ORDER of the Barbari- 


ans is not Barbarian. What they are able to do in fight we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
And being now a little more anxious about the fuccefs of the war than 
before, he refolved to wait within his camp for the arrival of his confe- 
derates 3 and he poſted ſome troops on the banks of the river to hinder the 
Romans from paſſing it. Levinus nevertheleſs, knowing of what conſe- 
quence it was to come to an engagement with the Epirot before he could 
receive the reinforcements he expected, and having exhorted his troops 
not to be intimidated by the reputation of Pyrrbus, or by his Elephants 
(animals which they had never yet ſeen) made his Infantry ford the 
ſtream in the very face of the enemy's advanced guard, while his Ca- 
valry paſſed the river in different places, and wherever they could ; fo 
that the Epirots fearing to be ſurrounded, retired in all haſte to their main 
body. Pyrrbus upon the firſt notice of this motion, which much ſur- 
priſed him, directing the Officers of his Infantry to range their troops in 
battalia, and keep them ready to march upon the firſt ſignal, he oe 
| 4 F 2 : wit 
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L. of R. 473. with the Horſe amounting to about 3000, advanced with all diligence to 
2 charge the Romans, before their whole army could recover firm footing, 
| IN p. and get into order. But the Roman Cavalry being already form'd, re. 
"ceived him as men well exerciſed in ſuſtaining furious attacks. The 
beauty and luſtre of the King's arms made him very conſpicuous, and 
his actions preſently convinced all who obſerved him, that his reputation 
did not exceed his merit; for in this aght, neither did his courage tranſ- 
port him beyond the dutics of a careful General, nor his attention to di- 
a rect others, hinder him from diſplaying his perſonal Valour. 

During the heat of the combat, Leonatus a Macedonian, obſerving that 
an Italian horſeman had ſingled out the King, whoſe every motion he 
watch'd and follow'd, gave Porrbus notice of it, adviſing him to beware 
of that Barbarian, who, he ſaid, ſeemed to have form'd ſome great de- 

n. PraRRHus anſwered; LEzonaTus, No man can avoid bis 
Deſtiny ;, be aſſured, however, that neither that Italian, nor any other, 
Hall have much ſatisfaftion from an Encounter with me this day. He had 
ſcarce ended theſe words, when the Halian, quickning his horſe, and 
making directly at the King, aim'd æ furious ſtroke at him with his 

lance, but wounded only his horſe ; Leonatus, at the ſame time, wounded 

that of the Italian, and both horſes fell to the with their riders, 
Pyrrhus was inſtantly ſurrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried 
him off, having lain the 7talian, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrbus to be more cautious. Seeing his Ca- 

ſhrink, he order d his Infantry to advance; but before he put him- 
ſelf at their head to renew 8 he gave his mantle and arms to 
acles, in exchange for his. —4 was obſtinately fought on 
ſides, and the victory continued a long time doubtſul. The 
King's changing his arms (tho* prudently done for the ſafety of his per- 
Ton) had like to ha ve loſt him the day. For MzcGacLes being miſ- 
taken for the Kix, was attack'd by great numbers of the enemy, and 
at laſt wounded and unhors'd by a Koman Knight, who pulling away 
his helmet and mantle, rode full ſpeed with them to Levinus, cryi 
out, that he had ſlain Pyrrbus. Theſe ſpoils being carried as in — 
h all the ranks, fill'd the Roman army with inexpreſſible joy, ſo 
that the air with ſhouts of victory; while the Grecian troops were 
ſtruck with ernation and diſmay. 

The King no ſooner perceived the ill effect of this miſtake, but with 
all diligence he flew the Lines bare-headed, ſtretching out his 
hands to his ſoldiers, and by his voice confirming the evidence of their 
eyes. The combat was then renewed, and Pyrrbus bringing his ele- 

nts into the wings, quickly obtained the victory. For the Roman 
Bactalions ſeeing their Cavalry put to rout by thoſe huge animals, whoſe 
wnuſual form, noiſes, and ſmell, terrified the horſes, and finding them- 
ſelves both charged in flank, and overborne by the force and bulk of 
thoſe ſtrange beaſts, gave way to neceſſity, and ſaved themſelves as well 
as they could by haſty flight; nor did hey ſtop to defend their * 
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but ran quite beyond it, leaving both that and the honour of the day V. of R. 473. 


entirely to Pyrrhus. 


Diony/ius writes, that near 15000 Romans were ſlain in this battle, and *7* 


that Pyrrbus loſt 13000 of his men. But other authors leſſen the loſs on 


both ſides. The King treated the priſoners, amounting to about 1800, Div. apud Va- 
with all poſſible humanity, and eſteemed them the more for refuſing to lei. 


enliſt themſelves in his ſervice. 

The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over all [aly, much to the 
reputation of Pyrrbus ; for it was a rare thing, that a Reman Conſul, 
with a ſelect army, ſhould loſe in pitch'd battle, not only the field, but 
the camp itſelf. And this honour was the more bravely won by the Epi- 
rot, as he had none of his [talian Allies to aſſiſt him, except the un- 
warlike Tarentines. Neither could he well diſſemble his content in hav- 


ing the glory of this action ſo peculiarly his own. His ſatisfaction was Plat. in Pyr. 


vilible in his face, even while he was ſeverely reprimanding the Luca- 
nians and Samnites (who joined him ſoon after the battle) for their tar- 
dineſs. To attach them the more firmly to him, he gave them a ſhare 
of the booty. 

F. III. BUT now the King of Epirus, with his victorious army, broke 
like a torrent into the countries in alliance with the Republic, and many 
cities ſurrendring to him, he advanced within 30 miles of Rome 
Zonaras relates, that the King being diſappointed in his deſigns upon 
Capua and Naples, thought to march into Hetruria, join the enemies of 
the Roman Republic in that country, and thence go and beſiege Rome; 
but that hearing there was an alliance juſt concluded between the Hetru- 
rians and Romans, and that the Conſul Coruncanius, who by a ſucceſsful 
campaign had effected that alliance, was advancing againſt him, he pro- 
ceeded no further in his march. It appears, indeed, by the Capitoline 
Marbles that Tib. Coruncanius had a Triumph for his victories this year 
over the Vol/inienſes and Volcientes in Hetruria, And it is not improbable 
that theſe victories compleated the reduction of that country. Be that as 
it will, it is certain that Pyrrbus returned to Tarentum. 

The Romans, notwithſtanding the great loſs they had ſuſtained, were 
not ſo dejected, as to have 5 thought of aſking peace from the victor; 
nor, tho* Fabricius ſaid publickly, tha the Epirots had not vanquiſhed the 
Romans, but that Eu had vanquiſhed Lævinus, did they recall the 
unfortunate Conſul; Their whole attention was to recruit his army, and 


enable him to try a ſecond engagement. Pyrrbus, in his return to Ta- Zonaraz, B. 8. 


rentum, found him in Campama, with a more numerous army than that 
which he had vanquiſhed on the Banks of the Siris ; and hereupon he 


is ſaid to have cried out, I /ee plainly I was born under the Star of Her- Floruz, B. 1. 


cules, I have to do with a Hydra, whoſe Heads are no ſooner lopp'd off, but 


new ones ſpring up from its blood. The Conſul offered him battle; Z ars, B. S. 


Florus, Book 1. in his poetic ſtrain and duſt at twenty miles diſtance, à vice 
tells us, that Pyrrbus from a hill near Pre /apide ocules trepidæ civitatis ſumo ac pubuere 
nee took a view of Rome, and filled the impirvit. 
eyes of the trembling inhabitants with ſmoke 


4 Pyrrhus, 
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v. of R. 473. Pyrrbis, unwilling to refuſe it, drew up his army, and commanded the 
Bef.7:C- 279+ conductor of his elephants to force them to make their ſtrange and dread. 
172 ConulP: ful noiſes, in order to frighten the Roman ions; bur theſe noiſes 
were anſwered by ſo univerſal and terrible a ſhout from the Romans, 
that the King who found his ſoldiers diſmay'd, ht fit to decline the 
engagement, pretending that the Omens were not favourable; and the 
Conſul not forcing him to fight, he purſued his march to Tarentum. 
. WHILE Pyrrhus continued quiet in this city, he had time to 
reflect on the bravery, conduct, and ſtrength of the Romans. He con- 
fider'd that they were better able to endure many fuch loſſes as they had 
ſuffered, than he many ſuch victories as he had won. And he concluded 
therefore, that the only means to ſave his reputation, was an honourable 
ce, He was full of theſe reflections, when to his inexpreſſible joy 
e heard that an embaſſy was coming to him from the Senate; he 
pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, that it was to aſk that peace, 
which he himſelf ſo much defired. But when the three Roman Ambaſ- # 
fadors, Cornelius Dolabella, Fabricius, and Æmilius Papus, after a ſplendid 8 
reception, were admitted to an audience, they propoſed nothing more than 
a releaſe of the Roman Priſoners, either by way of exchange, or for ſucha 
ranſom per head, as ſhould be agreed upon. Pyrrhus, after a moment's 
filence, anſwer'd, That he would conſider of the matter, and let them know 
bis reſolution. Accordingly he aſſembled his Council; and there Cyneas, 
Zon. B.8. Who knew his maſter's inclination, propoſed that an embaſſy ſhould be 
immediately ſent to Rome to negotiate a peace, of which one of the 
conditions ſhould be the releaſe of the Roman Priſoners without ranſom. 
The reſt of the Council declared themſelves of the ſarne opinion, and the 
= King gave the Romans an anſwer conformable to it. 
| Pyrrbus after this deſired a private conference with Fabricius, who, he 
had heard, was the man moſt eſteemed, for his virtue, of any in the Re- 
public, a brave and able warrior, and very poor. The King taking 


— — 


See D. Hal. 
in Legat. 


© Authors are not agreed concerning the 
time of this embaſly, whether it was aſter 
Cyneas had been at Rome or before. Plu- 
tarch (whom Mr. Rollis follows) makes it 
poſterior to Cyneas's journey thither ; and Dio- 
yu ſeems to do the ſame. But, if we con- 
ſider the haughty manner in which Cyneas 
was diſmiſſed by the Senate, with an abſolute 
refuſal of entring into any treaty with the 
King while he continued in ray, at leaſt it 
is very unlikely that Fabricius, after ſuch a 
refuſal, ſhould apply himſelf to Pyrrhas in 
the manner Diomſius repreſents, preaching 
about the inconſtancy of fortune, and as if 
he was aſking a favour. He is made to ſpeak 
more like an ambaſſador from a people who 
ſued for peace, than from the proud Roman 
Senate, who rejected it even upon reaſonable 


terms. Hannibal, indeed, before the battle 
of Zama, talks much to Scipio of the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, and the viciſſitudes of war; 
but this was in order to diſpoſe him to grant 
peace to the Carthaginians, whom he had 
reduced to extremity. 

Neither — I ſee what there was = 
coming in Fabricius's 1, even upon 
ſuppoſition that 1 had. rejected a 
peace offered. A releaſe of priſoners by way Þ? 
of ranſom or exchange, is what ſurely with9 $ 
out any indecency may be propoſed to an 
enemy, notwithſtanding that a peace hs 
been refuſed to that enemy upon his terms. 
Yet Dionyfius makes Pyrrbus reprove the am- 
baſſadors as guilty herein of an —— 
proceeding.—Zxiraos 76 Tpay pe Tort, Cc. 
—0. Hel. in Legat. p.711. Dr. Hud/. edit. 


him 
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of bis diſtinguiſbꝰd merit, V. of R. 473. 
2 Prince could never Be J. C. 15 
ng the 7 Conſul-p. 


him, as ſhould put bim, at leaſt, upon an equa- Lt. 
lity with the moſt opulent nobles of Rome. Nor yet imagine, FaBr1civs, 
added the K1nc, that my intention is to ant any thing, in return, that can 
be intonſiſtent with the regard you owe your country. I demand nothing but 
your aid in negotiating the peace which I am defirous to conclude with the Ro- 
man Senate. You know very well, that I cannot with honour abandon the 
Tarentines, and the other Greeks who are ſettled in this part of Italy, _ 
{ have ſecured to them a peace with Rome upon equitable terms. Some 
preſſing affairs call me back into my own country, and this makes me the 
more ſollicitous to finiſh our war by an amicable treaty. If my being 4 
KinG * renders me ſuſpefted by the Senate, becauſe other Princes how made 
no ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, be you yourſelf my ſecurity, When 
the peace is made, come and aſſiſt me with your counſels ; I will undertake no- 
thing without your advice; you ſhall be my chief miniſter, my lieutenant in 
the field, nay a ſbarer with me in all that 1 poſſeſs. I have need of an 
boneſt man, and a faithful friend, and you have need of a generous Prince, 
@ Prince, whoſe munificence may enable you to make your virtues, and your 
talents for great affairs more conſpicuous, and more uſeful Let us there- 
fore mutually contribute to each other*s happineſs. 
Fapr1c1vs anſwered in words to this effect: 

You have indeed, Sir, been rightly informed concerning my poverty. My 
whole eftate conſiſts in a houſe of but mean appearance, and à little ſpot 0 
ground, from which, by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. But if, 4 
any means, you have been perſuaded to think, that this poverty makes me 7 
conſidered in my Country, or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely 
ceived. I have no reaſon to complain of Fortune. She ſupplies me with all 
that nature requires, and, if I am without ſuperſluities, I am alſo free 
from the defire of them. ith theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to 
ſuccour the neceſfitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are to be 
envied : but as ſmall as my poſſeſhons are, I can ſtill contribute ſomething 
to the ſupport of the ſtate, and the aſſiſtance of my friends, With regard 
to Honours, my Country places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the 
richeft : For Rome knows no qualifications for great employments but virtue 
and ability. She appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremonies of re- 
ligion ; "ſhe intruſts me with the command of ber armies; he confides to 
my care the moſt important negotiations : my poverty does not leſſen the 
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* The Greek Hiſtorians feldom loſe any feing, in this, they d' but imitate them who Plut in Pyrrb. 
occaſion of letting us know their unfavour- are the great maſters in 7 treachery ; 
able opinion of Kings. Plutarch, ſpeaking and whoſe maxim zs, that no man purſues 
of this very Pyrrbus, ſays, KI Vs hawe no his own intereſt with ſo much prudence, as - 
reaſon to complain when inferior men change he who has the leaſt regard to juſtice. 
her, and vialate faith for private advantage, | : 
4 weight 
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The Roman HisToxy, Book III. 


v. of R. 473- Weight and influence of my Counſels in the Senate; the Roman People ty. 
Beſ. J. C. 279. nour me for that very poverty which you conſider as a: diſgrace \, they know 
172 P: the many opportunities I have had, in war, to enrich myſelf without incur. 


Plus. in Pyrr. 


ring cenſure ; they are convinced of my diſintereſted zeal for their projpe- 
rity; and, if I have any thing to complain of in the return they make me, 
it is only the exceſs of their applauſe. What value then can ¶ jet upon your 


gold and filver ? What King can add any thing to my fortune? Alway; 


attentive to diſcharge the duties incumbent on me, I have A MIND F8et 
FROM SELF-REPROACH, and I have an HONEST FAME, 

The King . perceiving by this anſwer that Fabricius abſolutely refuſed 
his offers, preſſed him no farther, The next day, knowing that he had 
never ſeen an elephant, and being deſirous to try whether could fur- 
prize-and diſcompoſe him, he commanded the largeſt he had of thoſe 
animals to be armed, and led to the place where he intended to converſe 
with the ambaſſador. The beaſt was to ſtand concealed behind ſome 


hangings till a ſign ſhould be made for his appearance. The King's or- 


der being punctually executed, the ſignal was given, the hangings were 
ſuddenly drawn aſide, and the enormous animal, ſtretching out his trunk 


over the head of the Roman, made a mot terrifying noiſe, Fabricius, 


betrayed not the leait emotion, but, turning towards Pyrrbus, ſaid with 
a ſmile, Neither your Gold yeſterday, nor your great Beaſt to day have 
made any impreſſion upon me. 

While they were fitting at table in the evening, diſcourſing of vari- 
ous ſubjects, but eſpecially of Greece, and the philoſophers of that coun- 
try, Cyneas happened to mention Epicurus;z and he began to relate 
the principles of the Epicurean doctrine: That the Divinity, far re- 
moved from love and hatred, compaſſion and anger, and wholly regardleſs of 
humankind, lived through all ages, without action, and without providence, 
totally abſorpt in an uninterrupted flow of delights. That PLEASURE was 
alſo the $0VEREIGN coop of MAN; and that, for this reaſon, all publick 
employments, all ſollicitude for the public weal ſhould be carefully ſhunn'd 
by the wiſe, as inconſiſtent with a life of happineſs.——— Cyneas was going 
on, when with a loud voice, O HercvuLes, cried FaBricivs, May 
PyRrRAvs and the TARENTINES be heartily of this SecT, while they 
are at war with us! The King greatly admiring the wiſdom and virtue 
of the Roman became more deſirous than ever to conclude an alliance 
with his Republic. He therefore, once more, took him apart, and 
warmly preſſed him to employ his endeavours for a ſpeedy accommoda- 
tion, earneſtly requeſting of him at the ſame time, that, as ſoon as the 
peace ſhould be made, he would come and live at his court, where he 


promiſed him the firſt place among all his friends and captains. Fabri- 
cius anſwer'd in a kind of whiſper, Tou dont confider, Si x, your own inter:ft 
in what you propoſe ; for if thoſe who now honour and admire you, come 
once to have experience of me, they will chuſe rather to have me for their 
King than you. Pyrrbus was not in the leaſt offended with this anſwer, 
but to his friends highly commended the exalted foul of the Roman; 
upon 


Chap XXVI. The: ROMAN Hisrory, 


le he alſo ſuffer'd the * priſoners to go to Rome to 
of the Saturnalia. wh | 
having reſolved to ſend Cyneas to negotiate a 

„i him, if we may believe Plasarch to 
Romans but their * friendſbip, and a ſufficient ſecurity 


Upon which conditions he offer'd to ceaſe all hoſti- 
captives, and aſſiſt the Republic in the conqueſt of 
theſe 


inſtructions, P s furniſhed his Ambaſſador 
whoſe aſliſtance would be ne- 
z nor did he rare and precious 
whoſe means he hoped to ſmooth the 
in his favour. Some authors 
women ſo ſteady and uncorrupt, that not 
receive any 5 x apo but Zenaras affirms, 
Senators were gained by the liberality of Pyrrbus. 
it is certain, that after Cyneas had had his audience in 
mn of GR 


Fathers diſcover'd a ſtrong inclina- 
to accept the wh aſſigning for reaſons the battle 
already loſt, they were in of loſing another (Pyrr 
now greatly augmented by the junction of his [talian 
fatal conſequences that might attend a ſecond overthrow. 
this 7 in the Senate being ſpread through the city, 
to the cars of Appius Claudius (the famous Orator and Civilian, who 
has been * He had for ſome time 
paſt, on account of his great age and the loſs of his eyes, retired from 
all public buſineſs, and confined himſelf wholly to his family, Upon 
hearing the report of what paſs'd in the Senate, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried in the arms of his domeſtics to the door of the Senate-houſe, 
There his ſons and his ſons-in-law met him, and led him into the aſſem- 
bly, which was huſh'd into a profound ſilence the moment he appear'd. 
The venerable old man was hardly enter d, when he thus began, 


i che fe 


b 


came 


enjoyment of their laws a z and 
farther, that the Republic An to 
the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, what- 
ever the had conquer'd from them. Theſe 
demands, if they were made, may well ac- 
count for the warm indignation which Ap 
Claudius the Blind ex , as we ſhall 


The Senate (according to Phuarch) care- 
ful OTE _—_— and their own, com- 
manded every priſoner in of death to 
return to Pits as > feſtival 
ſhould be over. 

With reſpeR to this affair there is a great 
diverfity in the accounts of Plutarch, Fuftin, 


Florus, and Zonaras. Some ſay, the priſoners 
were abſolutely releaſed, and that the Senate, 
to puniſh them as cowards, would not ſuffer 
them to ſerve again in the field, but ſent 
them to garriſon Towns. 

Other writers make his demands to be 
more extenſive, and ſay, that he required, 
in favour of all the Greek cities in Italy, the 


Vo 1. I. 


ſently find, at the Senate's liſtening to Pyr- 
rhui's miniſter. But then it will be difficult 
to reconcile them with the offer which Pyr- 
_ at the ſame „ Ee, — to 

| them in the conqueſt of Italy. > Fe 


ſuits, aware of this inconvenience, 


Cyneas ſpeak only of the Weſt of Haß. 


4 G 


« Hitherto, , 
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Bef.F-C.279- 4% neſs and impatience ; but my great 
122 B* 4 Hin, and I am not dof too 


d one of Mexander's: lift 


The Rowan HisToxy. Book III. 
„ /Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loſs of my fight with weari- 
affliction now is, that am only 
3 that I am able to hear of thoſe 
« ſhameful reſolutions you are ar of, that infamous Treaty 
% hich is to extidgaith the g the Reman name. What then 
is become of all thoſe brave diſcaurſes, thoſe lofty, faunding words, 
<6with/ which you are: wont to make all places ring, That if 
« bad come into Italy when we were young, and our Fathers in the vigaur 
of ein age; that if the Great Alexander had dated to cope in arms with 
n, be would not now be celebrated Invincins, but by his death or 
* fbi baus added new luſtre to the Roman Glory? An idle tale! vain 


% and empty ing! Heroes indeed! you, that are afraid of the Cha- 
46. 0njans * and ns, ever the prey of the Macedanians ! you, that are 
4 trembling at the name of , an aſliduous humble courtier of 


| a vagabond in ay, come hither 
4 not ſo much to ſuccour the Italic Greeks, as to ſeek a ſhelter from 
e his enemies at home! And yet this mighty wan, this Pyrrbus, it 
<< ſtems, is to conquer Haly; he is to ſuldur all Laly to Us with thoſe 
<« very forces that were nat able to preſerve to Him a ſmall portion of 
« » Macedonia! No, Romans,” ſaffer not his arrogance to eſcape unpu- 
c niſhed ; if you-condeſcend to treat with him, your glory is at an end; 
«c Pyrpdis will himſelf deſpiſe you; his allies will inſult you as a nation 


<<" eaſy to be terrify'd ; and one diſhonourable. peace will involve you in 


« a hundred wars. 
Appius by theſe and ſome other words to the like effect, ſo awaken'd 
the Roman ſpirit in the Senators, that without farther debate they unani- 


mouſly N a decree, inſtantly to diſmiſs the Ambaſſador with this an- 
Plat. Jul. & Wer, 


Flor. 


| the Romans would enter into no Treaty with King Pyrrhus / 
long as be continued in Italy; but with all their ſrength would purſue the 
way againſt bim, the be ſhould vanquiſh a thouſand Læœvinus's. 

- Cyneas left Rome the ſame day, and return'd to Tarentum. is ſaid, 
that when Pyrrbus ask'd him his opinion of the Roman City and Senate, 
he anſwer'd, that Rome was a TEMPLE, and the SENATE an ASSEMBLY 
or Kings. His account of what he had obſerved, greatly increaſed the 
King's admiration of the Romans; but finding that there was no hopes 


of peace, be made all, poſſible preparations for the next campaign. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


F. I. The next year the Romans, under the conduit of their new Conſul 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, come ta a fecend battle with 
Ivy. yrrhus, near ASCULUM in Apulia, The circumſtances and event 
of this aftion are not well known. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, and the 

ſuls into winter. quarters. F. II. The year following, when C. Fa- 
bricius and Q. Emilius Papus (both a 2d time) are Conſuls, the Car- 
thaginians ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, 


who, 


Ch. XXVIL. De Roman His rox. 


who, 
dlude' 


Treaty with — and having again 


— 2 e 


but to no ed. F. IV. 
with bis 110 into Sic LY. 


$. 1. Ni the! mean time te Republic choſe new e — 30 
Saverris and P. Decin (whoſe father and grand- father Bef 
were boch famous for their Devotements.) The ce Genetals 

— their armies, and march'd together into Apulia, where 


they found Pyrrbus enca near a little town called Mulum, and Zen. B. 8. 


where they Rd tn elves in a plain at the foot of the {perininey. 


This — was divided by a large deep ftream, which like wiſe ſepatuted 


the two camps. For ſome time the Romans and Epirats ſeem'd to ſtand 
in awe of each other. The latter had entertain'd the foohiſh belief, chat 
| — Decii — from father to ſon ſome unaccountdble art of Netro- 
. 2 the victory to their ſide, whenever they 
loſt gn ths ves in ba Pyrrbus endeavour'd to deſtroy this dangerous 
his ſoldiers; and not only ſo, but he ſent a me 
to Decius, "That if attempted to devote himſelf, be wonld find the Epi- 
rots upon” their guard, who would take him alive, and make Bim 'fiffer the 
moſt cruel" kind of Heath after the ballle. To chis meſſage the Conſirts 
return'd the following anſwer : PyxRNUs is not formidable enomph to re. 
duce us to Devotements. Ty eu bow little ace fear bim, w# Her bim bis 
choice : Let bim paſs the river unmolefted, or faffer us to de , and tot 
ſhall then ſee ubich of tus has the more need of extraordinary methods to gain 
the victory. Pyrrbus choſe to let the Romans paſs the river. The Hi- 
ſtorians are not agreed concerning the circumſtances of the battle of A,. 
culum, nor the ſucceſs of it, and ſome make two battles of it. The Ro- 


mans had prepared, againſt the Elephants, armed Chariots filled with Zener. B. 8. 


ſoldiers, who were to throw fire-brands and other combuſtible matter. 
againſt thoſe huge beaſts, and the Towers on their backs It is cer- 
tain that Pyrrbus was dangerouſly wounded in the action, and that the 
Conſul Decins loft his life; but whether in fighting, or by a voluntary 


Devotement in imitation of his father and grand-father, as Cicero thinks, Cic. ia 7:/. 


s not known, Fifteen thouſand men, including the lok on both ſides, 


were left dead upon the field. Pyrrbus after the battle; making a march Zen. B. 8. 


bg by the Romans, retired to Tarentum 3 eee che Conſul 
icius Ted his troops into 9 in Apulia. ptr, fo 


Vo L. J. =_ $. II. 


fear, will invade their dominion in Sicily, i) be be oll yet” 
eace with the Romans. ( He bad been invited thither by the 
Sicilians.) The Senate 4 aſſiſtance offer d, n enter into à new 


F. 72 474- 
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| 77 n. AND now the Republic laced at the helm of her Government 
725 e . * and A. Anilin 


9785 Peu, The Carthaginians at this time ſent with a dees 0 420 
all to aſſiſt the Romans againſt Pyrrbum, who, | y heard; Weid make 
EH 18. 4 deſcent upon Sicil . forced the Roman Republic Into 2 
peace : for the Si A eee 
n of the Cartbaginians, who not long — vaded their 
Mago coming to Rome, told the Senate, That . 
5 Wl of mare to fr the Romana ata by Pyrrhus, had ſent a 
| to ance, in & war with a fortign Power bave 
2%, B. 3. Fortign aid. . NE 


enter d into a 


Flr. Ep. 13. "offer, xy may wh e. However, they 
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they immediately dif 
BRICIUS and Q. EMIL Ius, 4 to King Pynxnus, 
have made an unhappy choice bath of your friends and of your enemies 
When you bave read the letter ſent us by one of your own 22 8. 
ie eee truſt and pro- 

8 ains, Me give you this notice of danger, not 2 your ſake, 

„vor to make our court to you, but to avoid the calumny hb. might be 
"brought upon us by your death, as if, o wont of ret or courage f. 

come you, we bad recourſe to treac | Pyrrbus, upon receipt of this 

r-. B. 2. letter, is faid to have cry'd out, This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder 
fo turn aſide from the ways of juſtice and honour, than to divert the Sun 

_ from its courſe ; and in ele of the benefit, he immediately 

ſet all the Roman priſoners free without ranſom. Rome was however too 


This d but 
N iſfrently related by de Hiflrians, as to the circumſtances, they 
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generous | to accept a preſent from an enemy, much leſ a reward for not V. of R. 457. 
ing to an execrable deed. In recur therefore ſhe releaſe] an equal l., J C-275- 
number of Sammie and Tarentine N J 
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and that 

dation bf ime i 

he pleaſant! im with too 

vours in his poſſeſſion, and 

to be maſter of it again ; but as Sicily would open him a pa into 
Africa, and conduct him to a more ample harveſt of glory, he determin'd 


at length for that expedition. r 
faithful Cyneas before him to treat with the cities there, and give them 
aſſurances of his ſpeedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in Tarentum, 


much diſcontented inhabitants in ſubjection, he ſer ſail from thence with 
thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred horſe, on board 
fleet of two hundred ſhips. His departure proved fatal to the enemies 
of Rome, Fabricius fell upon the united Bruttians, Lucunians, Taren- 
tines, and Sammites, defeated them, drove them out of the field, and 
laid waſte their countries. „ en N 


F. I. The fate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arrival there, He mate: 
rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. F. II. In the mean time the 
Romans chuſe Cornelius Ruffinus and C. Junius Brutus to the Con/ulate. 
Theſe Generals lead their forces againſt the Samnites, advantageouſly poſted 
in their mountains, and ſuffer a ſpameful defeat. After this, Ruffinus by 
a ftratagem takes Croton from the Bruttians. ris ſubmits to the 
Romans, the inbabitants having juſt maſſacred the garriſon which Pyrrhus 
bad left there. F. III. The Romans (under their new Conſuls Q. Fabius 
Gurges and C. Genucius) continuing the war with ſucceſs againſt the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, theſe nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus 
10 return to their aſſiſtance. The King's affairs in Sicily being now in a 
bad way, be is glad of ſo honourable a pretext to leave the Iſland, * 
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e Roux Higrony,. Bock III. 
feet, in its vitarn 10 Italy, is diſperſed and partly deſtreyed by the Car- 
thaginian fert. After bis landing near Rhegium, be is attacked in bi; 

4 of Mamertines (who po the 
ine, 


e the tex. 
of #he Locrenſes, and plunders the 7. Pro J. IV. 
Curius Dentatus (u 2d time) and L. Cornelius Lentulus are raiſed 1 
the Confulate Rome. ThePeople, from ſome nnaccomtable caprice, 

ing unwilling to inlift themſelves for the war, Curius confiſcates the pood; 
r fells the man himſelf for a and 


example 7 2 — Few better of the People*s obſtinacy. Two 


armies are raiſed. tulus leads ane into Lucania, Curius lead. 
the. other ino Samnium, where be comes to a battle with the Epirots i 
abe Tuuraſian fields, and gives them a total overthrow, He takes their 
 camp';” und the Romans admiring the form of it, reſolve to make it the 
future model of their own. F. V. Pyrrhus leaving a firong garriſon in 

© Tarentum, embarks for Epirus under pretence of going to fetch recruits, 
$. I. HEN Pyrrbus arrived in Sicily, this Iſland was almoſt 
; wholly poſſeſſed by foreigners of three different nations, 
Tralians, Carthagimans, and Greeks, who had ſettled 
dt./ere at different times. Meſſina, Lilybzum, and Syracuſe, 
were the capitals of the three dominions there eſtabliſned. The Mamer- 
tines, from Mamertum in Campania had poffeſs'd themſelves of the firf 
(much in the ſame manner as the perfidious E who followed their 
example, got poſſeſſion of Rhegium ;) the Caribaginians were maſters of 
the ſecond; and the third was govern'd by two tyrants, whom common 
intereſt had united after a civil war, to call in the King of Epirus to 
aſſiſt them againſt the growing r of the formidable African Republic. 
 Pyrebus Gon after his arrival deprived the Caribaginians of all their 
ſts in Sicily, except Lilybeum. He alfo attacked the Mamertines, 
and having defeated them in a pitch'd battle, reduced them to their city 
of Meſſina only; after which he counted ſo much on the reduction of 
the whole Iſland, that he cauſed one of his younger ſons (whom he had 
by a daughter of King Apathocles) to be ſtyled King of Sicily, purpoſing 
to make the other King of 145. which he now alſo look'd upon as a 

certain conqueſt. . | 

F. II. IN the mean time the Centuries at Rome proceeded. to the 
choice of new Conſuls. Fabricius preſided in the Comitia, and the reſpect 
he had acquired by his virtue was ſuch, that it made him maſter of the 
Elections. Every body therefore was aſtoniſh'd to ſee him vote and in- 
fluence the aſſembly in favour of Cornelius Ruffinus, a man extremely 
covetous and ſelf- intereſted. Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet pro- 
moted his election, becauſe of the dangerous ſituation of affairs, and be- 
cauſe he knew him to be a much abler ,ſoldier than any of his competi- 
tors. And theſe reaſons were imply'd in the ſhort anſwer he made to 
Ruffinus's compliment of thanks; 7 deſerve no thanks, ſaid he, for c9u/ng 
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rather to be plunder'd than fold. The given to Ruffines * was V. of R. 476. 1 
C.Junius | Brutus, and they both turm d their forces againſt Sanmam. The Be.7.C.376. ' 
Samnites being too weak to ſuſtain the attacks of two Conſular armies, fled % ont 1 
to theis enen eee eee l 
was no eaſy matter to force them. The Romans attempted Zu. B. 8. e 
it, and were puniſh'd for their raſhneſs ; many of them were killed, and wlll 
a great number taken priſoners, and loaded with irons. The Conſwls at . 
length aſhamed of their enterprize, threw the blame on each other, and 100 
nn Brutus continued in Samnium, while Ruffinus enter'd the territory WAY 
the Lucanians and Bruttians, Theſe nations continued ſteady in their 1 


adherence to Pyrrbus and the Tarentines. Ruffinus therefore not only 
laid their country waſte, with fire and ſword, but formed a deſign 
Croton, a conſiderable City belonging to the Bruttians, and —.— 
the borders of the Jonian ſea, at a little diſtance from Cape Lacinium. 
He found this place too well defended to be carried by force ; for Milo 
having notice of his deſign, had ſent a reinforcement of Epirots to the 
garriſon, under the command of one Nicomachus. However, the Conſul Frontin. Stra- 
wok it by ſtratagem. Having been repulſed by the beſieged, who made tag. & Zen. 
2 ally, he exaggerated the loſs he had. ſuſtained in the action, and im- B- 8. 
ployed two pretended deſerters to publiſh, one, that he was going to 
retire into the country of the Lacrenſes, the other, that he was actually 
gone, and had march'd off in a precipitate manner. NMicomachus, de- 1 
ceiv'd by theſe reports and by the Conſul's decamping, haften'd with his 133 
troops to relieve Locris, which he imagined the Romans intended to be- 
lege. Ruffinus took the advantage of his abſence, return'd with all ex- 
pedition, and, by the help of a fog, got into the place-almoſt before the 
inhabitants, who were in perfect ſecurity, diſcover d him; and not only 
ſo, but he defeated Nicomachus alſo in the field, who, when he found 4/pir. in ex- 
himſelf cheated, would have led back his detachment to Tarentwm. 4 a Va- 
Locris likewiſe ſoon after ſurrender'd to the Romans, the inhabitants hav- 
ing firſt maſſacred the Governor and Garriſon that Pyrrbus had left in 
it, [The Capitoline Marbles aſcribe all theſe exploits to the Canal Brutus.) 

F. III. IN the following Con/ul/aip of Q, Fabius Gurges and C. Ge- 
rucivs, Rome was afflicted with a ſtrange ſort of Plague, which chiefly Y. of R. 477. 
affected women with child and breeding cattle, To put an end to this eo { 4, 4 
calamity, an unfortunate Veſtal was buried alive; and Ruffinus was cre- % © 
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aed Didtaor, to drive a nail into the wall of Jupiters Temple. In — 4. 

the mean time the ſickneſs did not hinder the Romans from continuing Eu/eb. & Pau- 014 
the war, Fabius by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, Lucanians, Jan. B. 4- 1 
and Bruttians ſo low, that they could no longer keep the field without 1 
Fyrrhus; and they therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to him to intreat him to 1 
return, and put himſelf again at their head. b 
The face of Pyrrbus's affairs in Sicily was now much changed. At Jin, B. 23. Ain 
his firſt arrival he gained the hearts of the Sicilians, by his inſinuating 5%. Life of 1 5 
affable behaviour ; but being afterwards elated with ſucceſs, his mild 5 B 43% 
government changed into an abſolute tyranny, He treated cruelly thoſe cerptis à Vale: * | ' A 
2 very ſio. 1 ff [ 
y 4 4 
11 
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V. of R. 479. very men who had been chiefly inſtrumental to his good fortune. He 
ee natives from the Magiſtracies, beſtowing them on his Guards 


n=? and Courtiers, whoſe extortions and injuſtices were ſo grievous, that at 
length the cities enter*d into leagues, with the C inians, and 
others with the Mamertines, to expel him the iſland. 
Republic had alſo ſent a army into Sicily to recover 
conqueſts, This being | 
7ofiin. B. 23. baſſadors arrived, he was not 'a little © pleaſed" to have fo honourable z 
to leave a country, where he was no longer fafe. At his 
parture he is reported to have turn'd his eyes — — 
Ft. Life of to have ſaid to thoſe ho were near him, What's 
2 «x. E for the Catthaginians and Romans to fight in! In his 
cerpt.. thaginian fleet attack'd him, ſunk ſeventy of his veſſels, 
 Plut. Life of the reſt of his two hundred fail, except twelve ſhips, 
Pyrrbus, eſcaped to ialy. He landed near Rhegium ; and when 
lected the ſcarrer'd remains of his forces,” which had been driven on dif- 
ferent parts of the coaſt, he marched toward Tarentum. | 
The Mamertines, upon the firſt report of his intended from 
Sicily, had detach'd 10, ooo men to Rhegium, to moleſt him after his land- 
ing; and theſe lying in ambuſh in woods and behind rocks, attack'd the 
rear-guard of his army unexpectedly, and made great ſlaugluer. Pyrrbus, on 
this occaſion, ſignally diſplayed his heroic bravery and ſurprizing ſtrength. 
In the beginning of the action he received a wound in the head, which 
obliged him to retire out of the battle; but returning to it again, he is 
ſaid with one ſtroke of his ſabre to have cleft a Mamertine to the waiſt, 
Zon. B.8. who defy'd him to ſingle combat. This action fo aſtoniſh'd the enemy, 
that they ceaſed the fight, and the King continued his march towards Ta- 
- rentum. It was for him to paſs through the territory of the Lo- 
crenſes, who had a little before maſſacred the garriſon he had left in Lo- 
Dio. apud Vi» cyis: He not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelties on this people, but plun- 
is der'd the Temple of Proſerpine, to ſupply the wants of his army. The 
great treaſure which he found there, he put on board his fleet to be car- 
ried to Tarentum by ſea, but the ſhips were all daſh'd againſt rocks by 
Val Max. B. i. à tempeſt, and the mariners loft. he hiſtorians relate, that Pyrrbus 
ch. 2. ä m6 26% 203g Ah err hers ſea had thrown the greateſt 
part of the treaſure upon the ſhore, he cauſed it to be gather'd up and 
Appian. replaced in the Temple with great reverence ; and not only fo, but he 
| put to death all thoſe who had counſelled him to rob the Temple. 
His army, when he arrived at Tarentum, conſiſted only of about 
2 thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. 
Y. of R. 478. F. IV. BEFORE Pyrrbus was in a condition to renew the war, 
— Rome changed her Conſuls; and the famous Curius Dentatus was now 
4 P. raiſed (a ſecond time) to that dignity, with L. Cornelius Leninlus. Their 
firſt buſineſs was to raiſe two armies, which might be ſufficient to 
head againſt the King of Epirus with his numerous allies. But when 


Curius would have begun to form the Legions, he found that the _—_ 
3 Y 
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youth, from ſome unaccountable caprice, or perhaps becauſe their V. of R. 478. 
ſpirits were d by the late contagious diſtemper, refuſed to inliſt 55 Jg. 
themſelves. Upon this he aſſembled the Tribes, and put all their names y/7 Man. 
into an urn. The firſt drawn was the Pollian Tribe 3 and the man of this B. 6. ch. 3. 
Tribe, whoſe name came firſt up, being an audacious young fellow, and Flu, Epit. 
refuſing to liſt, Curius order*d his effects to be fold, and, upon his ap- . 

pealing to the Tribunes, he ſold the man too, ſaying, The Commonwe 
ſtood in no need 4 ſuch members as refuſed obedience. The fellow's cauſe 

being too bad, Tribunes did not think it for their honour to aſſiſt him; 

and Hom this time if any Roman refuſed to liſt himſelf in a regular muſter, 

when commanded, it became a cuſtom to make a ſlave of him. 

So wholſome an inſtance of ſeverity had its due effect; and two con- 

ſiderable armies were raiſed without further oppoſition. Lentulus led one 


into Lucania, while Curius enter d Samnium with the other. Pyrrbus, Plus. in yr. 


to make head againſt both, was obliged to divide his forces, which 
were now become very conſiderable; and eſteeming Curius the more 
formidable of the two Roman Generals, he march'd himſelf againſt him 
with the choice of his Epirots and of his Elephants. And tho? the Conſul 
had poſted himſelf very advantageouſly near Beneventum, in a place full | 
of hollow ways, rocks, and wood, where the Grecian Phalanx could not 2 > - 
act with all its ſtrength 3 yet Pyrrbus, who found it neceſſary by ſome * ** 29277 
new exploit to confirm his allies, who were much diſcontented with 
him, made all ble haſte to —— — Romans in their camp. He 
marched by night in hopes to mz but paſſing through cer- 
tain — Us lights faid. him, and he loſt his — A —_ the 
break of day his a h was diſcover'd by the Romans as he came 
down the hills that border'd the Tauraſian Fields. Curius ſallied out of 
his camp, with a detachment of his Legianaries, and fell upon the King's 
van-guard with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight, kilPd a great num- 
her of them, and took ſome Elephants. This ſucceſs encouraged Curius 
to deſcend into the plain, and try a pitch'd battle with the enemy. One 
of his wings had the advantage in the beginning of the battle, but the 
other was overborn by the Elephants, and driven back to the intrench- 
ments ; but then the Conſul ſending for a body of troops which he had N 
left to guard his camp, theſe ſo ply'd the huge beaſts with lighted torches, O, B. 4. 
that they ran back upon the Eprrots, bearing down and breaking all 
their ranks, ſo that the Romans obtained a compleat victory. The King 
is faid to have loſt in this action 23000 men. His army, according to Eur. B. 6. 
Oroſius, had conſiſted of 80000 Foot and 6000 Horſe. 

Pyrrbus's camp being alſo taken, proved afterwards of great ſervice to 
the Romans ; for they not only admired the form of it, but made it their 
model for the future, Hitherto a large encloſure within a rampart and | 
a ditch had ſerved them for a camp, in which their tents were pitch'd in Fronts. B. 4. 
a diſorderly manner ; but now they got great light into the art of en- 
camping, which by gradual improvements they at length carried to the 
higheſt perfection. 

Vol. I. 4 H 5. V. THE 
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J. of R. 478, F. V. T H E King of Epirus, who after his defeat had retired to Ty. 
Bef-F-C-234- rentum with a ſmall body of Horſe, reſolved to leave 1taly as ſoon as 
Y, — B. ny ag but he concealed his deſign, and endeavour'd to keep up the 
Polmnew Stra- Ipirits of his allies by giving them hopes of ſuccour from Greece. In 
tag. B. 8. reality he ſent letters thither to ſeveral courts, demanding men and mo- 

ney ; but for want of favourable anſwers, forged ſuch as might pleaſe 

thoſe he would deceive. When he could no longer conceal his reſolution 

of going, the method he took to fave his honour, at leaſt for ſome time, 

was to 8 to be on a ſudden tranſported with anger againſt his 

friends their dilatorineſs in ſending him the ſuccours he required. 

Then, ſaid he, I muſt go my ſelf and fetch them. He left a ſtrong garri- 

ſon in Tarentum under the command of Milo; and, to engage him to be 

Zon. B. 3. faithful, one author tells us, that he made him at his departure a very ex- 
tdtraordinary preſent, a ſeat cover'd with the ſkin of the wretch Nictas, 
that Phyſician who had offer'd Fabricius to poiſon the King his maſter. 

After theſe diſguiſes and precautions he returned into Epirus with only 


Plat. in Pyrrb. gooo Foot and 500 Horſe. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


$. I. The Conſul Curius bas a pompous Triumph for bis victory over King 
Pyrrhus, but he refuſes what other rewards the Senate offer him. Rut- 

- finus (who bas been Conſul and Dictator) is by the Cenſors ſtruck out of 
the liſt of Senators for having too much Silver Plate. F. II. Curius is 
continued for another. year in the Conſulate, and has for his Collegue Cor- 

' nelius Merenda. The Tarentiney beginning to deſpiſe Pyrrhus, force the 

' garriſon be bad left there to confine themſelves in the Citadel. Curius 
forces the Saranites and Lucanians to retire for refuge to their mountains, 
But they appear again in the field the next year, when C. Fabius Dorſo 
and C. Claudius Carina are the Roman Conſuls. Claudius defeats them 
in  pitchd battle. F. III. Prolemy Philadelphus ſends an Embaſſy to 

- Rome, 10 aſt an alliance with the Republic. The Romans ſend Am- 
baſſadors into Egypt. F. IV. The new year's Conſuls, L. Papirius 
Curſor and Sp. Carvilius (both promoted a 2d time) have ſcarce enter'd 
Samnium with two armies, when a certain account comes that Pyrrhus 
is dead, [The manner of bis death is related.) This news throws the 
SAMNITES into deſpair ; they put all to the hazard of a batile, are 
defeated, and thereby totally ſubdued by Papirius, after a war which bad 
laſted 72 years. The BRUTTIANS and LUCANIANS ſubmit ſoon after ; 
and Papirius by negotiation prevails with Milo and the Tarentines to put 
their City and Citadel into the hands of the Romans; after which the 
Carthaginians, whoſe fleet lay before Tarentum, and who ſeem to bave 
bad a deſign upon it, ſail away from the coaſt, F. V. The Conſular 
Faſces are transferred to Quinctius Claudius and L. Genucius; and 
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the Romans being now in a condition to puniſh the perfidious Campanian 
Legion, which bad formerly ſeized Ratcium, beftege it, carry the 
place, reſtore it to thoſe of the old inhabitants who had eſcaped the maſ- 
ſacre, and put all who remain of the Legion to death. F. VI. The fal- 
lowing Conſulate of C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius produces nothing f 
moment; and the moſt memorable thing that happens under the admini- 
ſtration of their an nd! Q. Ogulnius and C. Fabius Pictor, is the 
Coining of Silver Money at Rome for the firſt time. F. VII. The 
next year, when Appius Claudius (/on of Appius the Blind) and P. Sem- 
pronius Sophus are Conſuls, Picenum is entirely ſubdued, and the Sa- 
BINES are made entirely Roman, by being admitted to the right - fuf- 
frage in the Roman Comitia. F. VIII. The Conſuls of the following 
year, L. Julius and M. Attilius Regulus, commence a war with the 
Salentines; and this nation, together with the Satcinates in Umbria, be- 
ing entirely ſubdued by the ſucceeding Conſuls, Numerius Fabius and D. 
Junius Pera, Rome becomes thereby miſtreſs of all the Countries in 
ITaLy from the remoteſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, and from 
the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatic. $. IX. The Republic is now courted 
by foreign States. The Ambaſſadors from Apollonia in Macedon being 
inſulted by ſome of the Citizens of Rome, the offenders are deliver d up to 
the Apolloniates, and @ law is paſſed to make this practice general in like 
caſes. The Romans regulate their Finances. | 


$. 1, N D now the Triumphal Proceſſion of Curius, for his victory V. of R. 478. 
over Pyrrbus, drew all the attention of the People at Rome. Bef. J. C. 17 
The Romans had never before ſeen ſo much magnificence, FL, _ wi 
ſuch quantities of rich ſpoil ; Veſſels of Gold, Purple Car. 

pets, Statues, Pictures, and, in ſhort, all the fineries of the Greet Cities. 

Rome, ſays Horus, could hardly contain her victory. And what raiſed 

the admiration of the People more than all, were the Elephants, thoſe 

huge animals, with Towers on their backs. The Senate, to reward the PI. B. 16. 

victor, impower'd him to appropriate to himſelf fifty acres of the Con- Lal. Max. 

quer*d Lands; but he declined this favour, having firmly reſolved never B;· 4: 

to poſſeſs above ſeven acres, an Eſtate which he thought ſufficient for the 

ſupport of any honeſt man. 

The Triumph of Curius was followed by that of his Cong Lentulus, 
who had made a ſucceſsful campaign in Lucania, and taken Caudium 
from the Samnites. 

This happy Conſulſhip ended with a Cenſus and Luſtrum. The auſtere 
Fabricius, and his old Collegue in the Conſulſhip, Æmilius Papus, being 
Cenſors this year, they made a new liſt of Senators, and excluded all thoſe 
of the former liſt who led diffolute lives; nay Cornelius Ruffinus, who Plus. Life of 
had been Conſul and Difator, was ſtruck out of the roll, only for having S. 
ten pounds weight of Silver Plate for his table. The number of Roman * Max. 
Cilizens fit to bear arms appeared to be 271,224. 9 
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600 The Roman HIS rox. Book III. 
Y. of R. 479 F. II. THE Romans being under the apprehenſion that Pyrrbus might 
yy — 2155 won appear again in 7taly, continued Curius in the Conſulate for the — 

7 P. year, giving him for a Collegue Cornelius Merenda. In the mean time 

the Tarentines, who. had hated Pyrrbus ever ſince his firſt coming among 

Zen. B.8. them, began now to deſpiſe him. Placing one Nicon at their head, they 
forced Milo and his Troops to. retire into the Citadel, and confine them. 

ſelves there. The belief that by cheſe diviſions Tarentum would ruin her- 

ſelf, and be forced in the end to ſurrender to the Romans, was what pro- 

bably made Curius negle& to beſiege it. He turn'd his forces againſt the 

Flr. Epit. 14. Samnites and Lucanians, who not being able to the geld, retired to 
X. of R. 480. their mountains. But in the following Conſulſbip of C. Fabius Dorſo and 
AC 2. C. Claudias Canina, being encouraged, doubtleſs, by the emiſſaries from 
une _—_— ue ora them that Pyrnbus (after the conqueſt of Macedon, 
ich undertaken ſince his return home) would haſten to their 

aſſiſtance, came down again into the plains to defend their Towns, 

Fs. Ca. and preſerve their harveſts, Claudius defeated them in a pitched battle, 
— ORR the ſame aſcendant over them, which his predeceſſors had 


gal | 
$. III. THE reputation of the Romans being now ſpread into foreign 
Countries by the ſucceſsful war they had ſuſtained for ſix years againſt Pyr- 
Eutrop. B. 2. mbar, | Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of A#gypt, ſent an Embaſſy to Rome 
Zonaras, B. 8. to aſk the friendſhip of the Republic, an r which gave the Romans 
no ſmall pleaſure. Not to be out- done in civility, they ſent away to Zgypr 
four ambaſſadors, choſen with the utmoſt circumſpection by a Senate 
Dias. in ex- ſtudious to preſerve their reputation abroad entire. Fabius Gurges was 
2 at the head of the Embaſſy, and with him were join'd three Curule 
val. Max. diles, two of them brothers of the Fabian family, and the third Q, 
B. 4. ch. 3. Ogulnius. Their reception was magnificent, and Ptolemy at a ſplendid 
| entertainment preſented each of them with a Crown of Gold, which they 
receiv'd, becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by a refuſal ; but 
they went the next morning and placed them on the heads of the 
King's ſtatues, 'that were erected in the public parts of the city. The 
rich preſents which the King offer'd them at their audience of leave they 
alſo accepted z but at their return to Rome, and before they went to the 
Senate, they depoſited all theſe preſents in the public Treaſury, defiring 
no reward but Glory for the ſervices they did their country: However, 
the Senate and People ordered the Quæſtors to reſtore to the Ambaſſadors 

what had been given them for their own uſe. 
$. IV. WHETHER the Romans believed or not, that Pyrrbus 
when he had uered Macedon, would once more return into Hal), 
Y. of R. 481. they took care to chuſe ſuch Conſuls for the next year as ſhould be able 
150 Cal. to cope with him if he came. Their choice fell upon E. Papirius Curſor 
; and Sp. Carvilius, who both of them had been raiſed to that eminent 
ſtation before, and had ſignalized themſelves in it. Theſe Generals, with 
two Conſular armies, were already enter'd into the Territory of the Sam- 


wites, when an account came that Pyrrbus was dead. This * 
- rince, 
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Prince, when he had almoſt totally ſubdued Macedon, leſt that ize Y. of R. 481, 
to undertake the protection and reſtauration of Cleonymus King of Spar- — 147 bo 
ta, who had been driven from his capital by the intrigues of his wife, P, Lig of 
and the ambition of his nephew. Such was the Epiro?'s pretence; but b. 
his real deſign was to make himſelf maſter of all Peloponneſus, by taking Juin, B. 25. 
advantage of the diviſions which had ſprung up there. He march'd into 
Laconia, and inveſted Lacedæmon, but ſoon after quitted that under- 
taking likewiſe to get poſſeſſion of Argos, whither he was invited by one Plus. Life of 
of the two factions into which that City was ſplit. There he fell by the Pyrr5- 
hand of a woman. The faction that favour'd him having in the night 
admitted him into the Town by one of the gates, and the other faction 
having open'd another gate to a body of Macedonians and Spartans, a 
bloody battle was fought, in which Pyrrbus receiving a ſlight wound 
from a young Argian, would have revenged it by his death. The 
mother of the young man, affrighted at her ſon's danger, which ſhe 
beheld from the top of a houſe, took up a great tile, and with both her 
hands threw it at the King; who receiving the blow in the nape of his 
neck, of which it bruiſed the Vertebræ, fell ſenſeleſs to the ground; and 
then Zopyrus, a Macedonian, who was the onl ſon in the throng that 
knew "ty ſevered his head from his body. 2 

The news of Pyrrbus's death threw the Sammites into deſpair; they 
now look*d upon their liberty as gone, and, like men in ſuch a ſituation, 
put all to the hazard of a ſingle battle. Florus ſays, that the Sammites Flor. B. 1. 
were ſo totally conquer'd, and the ruins of their Cities fo ruined, that Sam- 
num might in vain be ſought for in Samnium. And thus ended this 7 
bloody war, which had laſted ſeventy two years, and had procured the 
Roman Generals thirty one Triumphs The Bruttians and Lucanians ſoon 
after ſubmitted to the ſame yoke. Tarentum remained unpuniſhed, 
and thither therefore the m_ march'd and inveſted it. Milo ſtill - 

ſſeſſed the Citadel. The Tarentines (as it is reaſonably thought) had Oreſur, B. 4. 
implored the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians ; for theſe lay with a fleet © 3. . 
before the Town, and pretended to have no deſign but againſt Milo P. 14. 
and his Epirots, Papirius being deſirous to prevent the Cartbaginians Za. B. 8. 
from getting any footing in [taly, ſignified privately to Milo, that if Frontis. Stra- 
he would ſurrender up the Citadel to him, he and his garriſon ſhould ®8- B. 3. 
not only have their lives ſpared, but be tranſported ſaſe with their effects 
to Epirus. Mile readily liſtened to this offer, and even did more than 
he was aſk'd. He undertook to put the City likewiſe into the Con- 
/ul's hands. Having aſſembled the Tarentines, he perſuaded them to de- 
pute him to the Conſul, promiſing to negotiate matters ſo well for them, 
chat they ſhould loſe neither their lives nor their eſtates z and he made 
good his word. The Romans being ſoon after admitted into the Town, 
did no violence to the inhabitants. As for the Carthagimians, when they 
found themſelves diſappointed, they retired with their fleet, leaving the 
Romans in a well grounded ſuſpicion, that they had intended to ſeize a 
place which by right of conqueſt belonged to Rome; and though their 
manner 
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Y. AMR. 481. manner of proceeding did not cauſe an open rupture, it produced a 
Bel J:C-2B1 caldneſs atleaſt between the two Republics. 

Faft. Capin, 5. V. AI. L. the old enemies of Nome, the Sabines, Volſci, Campa. 
| - ans, and Hetrurians being ſubdued, and theſe, with the other nations 
newly conquered, being now become parts of one and the fame State, of 
which Rome was the-capital, the Republic was at leiſure to wipe off the 
diſhonour thrown upon her by the perfidious Campanian Legion, formerly 
Pohb. B. 1. ſent to Rhegium. As ſoon therefore as Quinctius Claudius and L. Genu- 
177 — cius Clepſina were enter d upon the Conſulſhip, the latter was order'd to 
181 Conſul p. lead an army to that City and beſiege ir. The uſurpers, to make a better 
defence, not only called to their aſſiſtance the Mamertines (who were 
themſelves originally Campanians, and had acted the ſame part at Me/- 
ſana aſter the death of King Agatbocles, which the other had done at 
Zen. B. . Rhegium) but open'd an Ahlum for all the Bandiiti of the country. 
Their obſtinacy being encreaſed by this additional ſtrength, the ſiege 
proved a long one, and proviſions failing in the camp of the Romans, 
Genucius was oblig*d to have recourſe to Hiero King of Syracuſe, a generous 
Prince, whoſe name will hereafter be often mentioned in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, Fiero furniſh'd the Conſul not only with the corn he wanted, 
but with a reinforcement of ſome Sicilian T and by the help of 
theſe ſuccours the Romans took the town. Of about 4000 men, of which 
Poly. B. 1. the guilty Legion had at firſt conſiſted, there remain'd now but 300 alive. 
＋ 1 0 Theſe, tho' Campanians by birth, having the privileges of Roman Citi- 
* en 2enſhip, were ſent priſoners to Rome to be there try'd, The Senate con- 
demn'd them all to be firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded ; and 
notwithſtanding that one of the Tribunes made an oppoſition to this ſen- 
tence, pretending that it belonged to the People alone to pronounce upon 
Roman Citizens 1n capital caſes, the decree was executed, and they were 
Peolyb. B. 1. put to death by fifty at a time in the Forum Romanum. By this exe- 
cution the Republic clear'd herſelf from the ſuſpicion of having had any 
rt in the treachery of the Campanian Legion. Thoſe of the old inha- 
itants, who had eſcaped the cruelty of the uſurpers, were re-inſtated in 

the poſſeſſion of their lands, liberties, and laws. 
TE & 483. F. VI. DURING the following adminiſtration of the Con/u!s 
— 38 4 C. Genucius and Cn, Cornelius, the former obtained a victory over the 
Faſt. Casi. Sarcinates, a people of Umbria, who were for the moſt part Gau!s, This 
Zen. & B. Aug. year was remarkable for nothing more, except the ſeverity of the winter. 
B. 3. de Civ. The ſnow lay forty days upon the ground in the Forum of Rome, and 
. ?. ig, Was of a prodigious depth. The ſucceeding Conſuls, 2, Ogulnius Gallus 
Bef 76.766. and C. Fabius Piftor, were order'd to undertake the reduction of the Pi- 
183 Conſul- p. centes and Salentines, (the only nation in the Eaſt of 7taly not yet ſubject 
Eutrep. B. 2. to the Republic) but they were of a ſudden call'd elſewhere, to extin- 
Zonar. B. 8. guiſh a flame which a very ſmall ſpark had kindled. One Lollius, by 
birth a Samnite, had been delivered to the Romans by his countrymen, 
as a hoſtage for their fidelity. This man had eſcaped from Rome, join'd 
a company of rebels, ſeized a ſtrong place in Samnium, and was com- 
mitting 


a 
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mitting robberies in all the country; he had drawn alſo the Caricini, V. of R. 484 · 
who were either a people of Samnium, or in alliance with them, into his Bef. J. C 268. 
meaſures, making their City the magazine of his The Cons i 
were therefore diſpatched to lay ſiege to that place; and by the help of 
ſome deſerters, who introduced the Roman Troops ſecretly into it, they 
made an eaſy conqueſt. The Conſuls had no Triumph for their ſucceſs in 
this war, becauſe it was deemed a civil war; nevertheleſs, they ſignalized 
their victory by more laſting monuments. | 

To this time the Romans had never uſed any in commerce, ex- 
cept pieces of Braſs. ſtamped with the figure of a Bull, a Ram, and a 
Boar ; they had been too poor to coin Silver Money. But now after the 
conqueſt of Samnium, and the ſurrendry of Tarentum, the riches of the Pla. B. 33. 
State being encreaſed, and a great quantity of bars of ſilver (of no uſe to ch. 3. 
the Republic in that form) having been found among the treaſures taken 
from Lollius, the Conſuls thought it adviſeable to coin the ſilver, and in- 
troduce it into commerce. The place appointed for the Mint was the 
Temple of Funo Moneta, from whence comes the word Money. The $Suidas under 
new ſpecies, inſtead of being ſtamp'd with the figures of animals, was the word Mo4+ 
made to repreſent the exploits of the Roman Heroes, by ingenious hiero- ** 
glyphics; but ſo ænigmatically, that the invention of our antiquaries is 
often put to the rack to explain them. Some of theſe pieces of ſilver 
money being worth ten As of bra/s, were called Denari, and mark'd pay. de ling. 
with the numeral letter X; others, worth but five As, were called Qui Lat. B. 4. 
narii, and were mark'd with the letter V. The Seftertz, which were, 5 bg g.. 
worth but two As and a half, were diſtinguiſh'd by the letters HS®. 3 

$. VII. THE next year the new Conſuls, P. Sempronius Sophus and v. of R. 485. 
Appius Claudius Craſſus (ſon of the famous blind Appius, and the heir of Bef. J. C. 267. 
his artfulneſs) enter'd Picenum jointly; but new commotions in Umbrza r * 
obliged the latter ſoon after to march thither. He laid ſiege to Camerimun, * 
1 town ſituated near the Apennines that ſeparated Umbria from Picenum ;, 
and when he had taken it, treated the inhabitants barbarouſly: He ſold 
them for ſlaves, contrary to his agreement with them, put the purchaſe- /. Max. 
money into the public treaſury, and ſeiſed their lands. The Republic, B. 6. ch. 5. 
however, would not authorize ſo wicked a fraud. The Senate order'd the 
unhappy wretches to be ſought out, granted them the privilege of Roman 
Citizens, afligned them a quarter upon Mount Aventine for an habitation, 
and allotted each of them as much land as he had loſt in Umbria. 

In the mean time Sempronius Sophus purſued the war againſt the Pi. 
centes. Juſt as he was going to engage with the enemy in a pitch'd 
battle, a ſudden earthquake greatly terrified his ſoldiers, and damped _ 
their ardour for fighting ; but he telling them, That the earth ſhook only - * 1755 
r fear of changing its maſters, and then vowing a Temple to the Goddeis E. 0 
Tellus, they quickly recover'd their courage, and fell upon the Picenies 
with their uſual intrepidity. The battle muſt have been exceedingly 3 B. 4. 
bloody; for tho' the Conſul gain'd the victory, he loſt the greater part 7% 
of his troops in the action. Aſculum, the capital of Picenum, ſoon after ch. 19. 
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ſurrender'd, and the whole nation gave themſelves to the Romans ; an 
important increaſe of the dominion of the Republic, becauſe this country 
alone was able to ſupply her armies with 360,000 ſoldiers. 

To keep the newly-conquer'd nations in awe, the Romans at this time 
ſettled Colonies at Ariminum in the country of the Picentes, and at Bene. 
ventum in that of the Samnites ; and at this time alſo the Sabines, whoſe 
right of Citizenſhip at Rome had hitherto extended only to the privilege 
of being incorporated in the Legions, inſtead of barely ſerving as auxi- 
liaries, were admitted to the right of ſuffrage in the City, and thereby 
became entirely Roman. | | 

F. VIII. THE Salentines, whoſe chief Cities were Hydruntum, Aletium, 
and Brunduſium, were now almoſt the only people in the eaſtern extre- 
mity of Italy, that remained unſubdued to the Romans. It was eaſy for 
the ambitious Republic to invent pretences to rob her neighbours of their 
liberty. The next year's Conſuls, L. Julius Libo and M. Altilius Regu- 
lus, took Brunduſium; but as the brave Salentines diſputed their country 
inch by inch, the two Generals were obliged to leave their conqueſts to 
be finiſhed by their ſucceſſors. Theſe were Numerius Fabius and D. 
Junius Pera, who, having firſt ſubdued the Sarcinates in Umbria, to- 
tally reduced the Salentines (though they had brought the Meſſapians or 
Fapygians into their Sr he reduction of two nations in one 
campaign procured each Conſul two Triumphs, a thing unheard of before 
in the Republic. 

Rome was now become miſtreſs of all the different nations of 7taly, 
from the fartheſt part of Hetruria to the Jonian Sea, and from the Tuſcan 
Sea croſs the Apennines to the Adriatic. But theſe nations had not all the 
ſame privileges, nor were upon the ſame footing in point of ſubjection. 
Some were ſo entirely ſubject to Rome, as to have no laws but what they 
received from thence ; others retained their old cuſtoms and forms of 
government. Some were tributary, others barely allies, who were bound 
to furniſh the Roman army with troops, and maintain them at their own 
expence. Some had the privileges of Roman Citizenſhip, and their ſol- 
diers were incorporated in the Legions ; others had likewiſe a right of 
ſuffrage in the elections made by the Centuries in the Campus Martius. 
Theſe different degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were founded 
in the different terms granted by the conquerors in their treaties with the 
vanquiſhed ; and theſe honours and privileges were afterwards increaſed, 
according to the fidelity of the ſeveral cities and nations, and the ſervices 
they did the Republic. 

$. IX. AFTER the great increaſe of power and dominion which the 
Romans acquired by their victories over Pyrrbus and his Halian allies, 
free Cities and whole Nations beyond the ſeas began to follow the ex- 
ample of the King of Agypt, and court the friendſhip of the Republic. 
Apollonia, ſituated over-againſt Brunduſium, was the firſt City of Mac- 
don that ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire her protection. Theſe Ambaſſadors - } 


were received with honour by the Senate; but afterwards, upon ſome 
- | occaſion 
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occaſion not known, were inſulted by Fabricius and Apronius, young Ro- Y. of R. 487, 
mans of great diſtinction, and at this time Ædiles. So grievous 4 breach 288 265. 
of the law of nations required ſatisfaction; nor did the Republic refuſe 55 Cre 
it, The men were condemned to be deliver'd up into the hands B. 6. ch. 6. 
of Amba in order to be tranſported to A is, and there | 


all the regard poſlible ; and they, in their turn, ſhew'd a prom re- 
ſpect for the Roman Senate. Fabius and Apronius were hoſpitably re- 
ceived, and then ſent back to Rome. And this memorable event gave 
riſe to a law (which ſubſiſted ever after) That if any Citizen, of what rr 
quality ſeever, inſulted an Ambaſſador, be ſhould be deliver d wp to the de Legat 
ured nation. 2 | 

I now the great affair of the Republic, under the adminiſtration of Y. of R. 48% 
the Conſul Q. Fabius * Gurges and L. Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate Bef. J. C. 264. 
her Revenues. Theſe revenues aroſe from the tributes each province was 1*7 O_— 
to pay; from the rents of certain arable and paſture lands, which the a : 

ublic reſerved as her demeſnes, whenever ſhe divided any conquer'd 
lands among the Citizens ; from the tenth of the produce of all lands 74477 Annal. 
dependent on her; and laſtly from the impoſts upon all merchandize im- Cic. in Orat. 


ported into her dominions. It has been already obſerved, that four Of. Pro Sexe. & 


cers, with the title of Queſors, bad the charge of receiving and diſpurſ- g, Fur. 
ing the Public Moneys. Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the birth of the 
Republic, deſiring to eaſe himſelf of the care of the Finances, had ap- 
pointed two: To theſe Sempronius Atratinus, in the year 333, being then 
Military Tribune with Conſular Authority, had added two more, whoſe 
peculiar buſineſs was to attend the Conſuls in their expeditions, keep the 
military cheſt, pay the troops, and ſell the ſpoils and priſoners taken from 
the enemy. The Qxeſtors neither of the one nor of the other inſtitution. 
had any of the great badges of diſtinction annexed to their offices. They 
had neither Curule Chairs, nor Liftors, nor Apparitors ; nor could they 
refuſe to a 1 before the Prætor, upon a ſummons from even the 
meaneſt of Citizens. The only privileges they had. were thoſe of 
aſſembling the Comitia at Rome, and ſpeaking to them from the Rgftra, 
and haranguing the ſoldiers in the field. 
The four Quæſtors had been found to be hardly ſufficient to go through 
the buſineſs belonging to them even before the late conqueſts; but now 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to augment the number of theſe officers z and 
four new ones were therefore created, with the title of Provincial Quæ- 
ors, to take charge of the four provinces into which the Republic had 
divided her conqueſts, 


I The ſeat or chief office of the firſt pro- Umbria, and, in ſhort, all the coaſts of the 
—— * — maritime city near 2 and all the lands between that 
ome. is Nueftorſoip reached, in all ea the Aannines. The 
bability, from the head of the — cond, province was: at Cale, in the deli 
river Arms, to the mouth of the Lirisz and ful of ; it 
comprehended Hetruria, Latium, Sabinia, from the Liris to the Gu/ph of Taremtum. 
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V. of R. 488. 
Bef. F.C. 264. 


187 Conſul- 


Oro. J. 4. 
CY 


- theſe four provinces 


P- 


Book III. 

The uſual fortune of Rome during any interval of tranquillity, did not 
fail to attend her at this time. A moſt dreadful Plague raged both in the 
City and in the Country. The Sybilline books, according to cuſtom, were 
hereupon conſulted ; and it was there found, that ſome ſecret crimes had 


The Rowan HisTory. 


drawn down the wrath of Heaven upon the Republic. A veſtal, named 
Caparonia, proved the unhappy victim, ſacrificed to the prepoſſeſſions 
of the People. Being convicted of incontinency before the Tribunal of 
the Pontifices, they condemned her to be buried alive; and tho” to avoid 
ſo cruel a death ſhe ſtrangled herſelf, the ſame ceremonies of interment 
were performed upon the dead body, as if ſhe had been living. 

Notwithſtanding the havock made by the Plague, the number of Citi- 


. zens fit to bear arms appear'd, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be 292,224, 
+ Doubtleſs the Sabines, to whom the right of ſuffrage had been lately 


granted, muſt have been reckon'd in this enumeration. C. Marcius Ru- 
tilus, one of the Cenſors, had on account of his extraordinary merit been 
elected, contrary to cuſtom and his own earneſt remonſtrances, a ſecond 
time to this office; and hence probably he acquired the ſurname of Cen- 
ſorinus, which was perpetuated in his family. Plutarcb tells us, that to 
er a ſtop to ſo dangerous a practice, Marcius got a law paſs'd, for- 
idding any perſon to hold the Cenſorſhip a ſecond time. any 
The preſent Conſuls were ſtill at Rome, wholly employed in civil 
affairs, when on a ſudden a war ſprung up in the very bowels of the 
Republic. Volſinii, a conſiderable City of Hetruria, had been by Treaty 


This province contain'd Campania, Samnium, 
Lucania, the country of the Bruttii, and Oeno- 
tria ; and within it were many rich mari- 
time Cities. 'The third province reach- 
ed from the Apennines to the ſhore of the 
Adriatic ſea, and was called the Gallic Quæ- 
feorſhip. It contained the countries formerly 
conquered by the Gau/:, eſpecially the Senones, 
from the river Rubicon to the Zfr. But 
notwithſtanding its name, it contained alſo 
Picenum, the country of the Frentani, and all 
the other countries as far as Apulia. And 
laſtly, the fourth 2ux/lorfoip, of which we 
have not ſo diſtin an account as of the other 
three, could only comprehend Apulia, Ca/a- 
bria, and the territories of the Sa/entines, 
Meſfſapians, and Tarentines. A fine province, 
if we conſider the great number of its ſea- 
ports, into which merchandizes were im- 
ported from Greece, 2 and Africa. For 

me created four new 
2uefters ; and it was then ſettled, that all 
the eight Queffors ſhould for the future be 
choſen in Comitia by Tribes. Aſter the elec- 
tions, which were renewed every year, the 
eight Nueftors drew lots, in the preſence of 
the People, to decide which ſhould have the 
Roman, which the Military, and which the 


Provincial Qua ſforſbips. The four Provin- 
cial ones were moſtly deſi ed by the ambi- 
tious, before Rome had extended her con- 
queſts beyond 7raly; but when ſhe had 
brought the Eaſt and Weſt into ſubjection to 
her, and t kingdoms were become fo 
many provinces under her domination, the 
four Italian provinces were but little coveted 
by the 2ueffors, who were multiplied in pro- 
portion, as the Republic enlarged her con- 
queſts. The Proconſuls and Propretors, that 
is to ſay, the Governors of thoſe remote-pro- 
vinces had each his 2ue/or, or Superinten- 
dant of the Finances, for his Government: 
and theſe Governments being large and rich, 
and far out of the Senate's fight, the 2uefors 
were fond of going thither, where they could 
raiſe more money, and were more honoured 
and reſpefted ; for here they wore the Pre- 
texta, and were attended by Lifors, as ap- 
pears from Cic. zd Orat. contra Verr. For 


all theſe reaſons, when the Dux/ors drew lots 


for their provinces, the man to whom any of 
the 7ralian ones fell became the jeſt of the 
people. He goes to the waters, ſaid they; 
meaning, that he was going to enjoy his re- 
poſe near Rome, much as thoſe Romans did, 
who went to Baie or Puteoli for the waters. 
4 allowed 
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allowed to enjoy her own laws and form of goverment ; but the YVolfinien- V. of R. 488. 
ſes had fince fallen into ſloth and luxury, neglected their laws, deſpiſed Bef. F.C. 264. 
the public offices, and ſuffer*'d their Freed-men to uſurp them. Theſe OF \ 
Freed-men by degrees had made themſelves tyrants in the little Republic ; F by i 
and it was their whole buſineſs to mortify their old maſters. They not ch. 21. 
only with all licentiouſneſs invaded their wives, but paſs'd a law, that no Auth. de Viris 
Virgin-daughter of a man free-born ſhould be married to a huſband of LIluſtr. 

the like condition, till ſhe had ſubmitted to the paſſion of a freed-man, * _ 
And to all theſe inſolences they added Baniſhments and Proſcriptions of 9 . 1 
the moſt worthy Citizens. The Volſinienſes not being able to help them- 

ſelves, ſent Deputies privately to implore the protection of the Senate of 

Rome. But tho” the negotiation was thought to be carried on with per- 

fect ſecrecy, the Freed-men got notice of it, and put the Deputies to 

death at their return; and when Fabius Gurges, who undertook with a 

ſmall army of voluntiers to chaſtiſe them, came near their City, he found 

them upon their guard; nay, the Freed-men ventured to face him in the 

field, and give him battle. The Conſul put them to the rout 3 but as he 

was entring the Town with the run-aways, he received a mortal wound 

from an unknown hand, and then the Romans were repulſed, After 

this Decius Mus, who had been Lieutenant to Fabius, beſieged the place 

in form; and in the year following it ſurrender'd to the Conſul Fulvius 

Haccus. The Freed-men, who had uſurped the magiſtracies, and ated 

the whole ſcene of villany, were all put to death; the City was razed, 

and the Inhabitants tranſplanted to another. 


0 ä 
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Theſe laſt particulars are here mentioned a little before their time, 
that they may not hereafter interrupt the relation of more important mat- 
ters; the occaſion and commencement of the FIRST Punic or 
CARTHAGINIAN WAX. 


The END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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(1) 


THE 


CAPITOLINE MARBLES: 


OR 


CONSULAR CALENDARS. 


An ancient Monument accidentally diſcovered at Rome in the year 1 545: 
during the Pontificate of Paul III. 


KINGS OF ROME. w KINGS OF ROME. 
Year car 
1. 1 He triumphs 186. He triumphs over the Hetrurians 
over the Cæninenſes, Cru- a ſecond time 
ſtumini, and Antemnates. 200. He eitabliſhes the Cenſus, and 
5. He makes himſelf a trophy of Luſtrum, of which there were 
the ſpoils he took from four in his reign. 
Acron whom he killed 
x his own hand. 220. TARQUIN che Proud. 
16. He triumphs over the Camerini. 227. He triumphs over the Volſci. 
17. He tri over the Veientes, 228. He triumphs over the Sabines. 
and Fidenates. 243. He is dethroned, and driven from 
38. INTERREGNUM. Rome. 
40. NUMA POMPILIUS. CONSULS. 
83. TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 1. Conſulfip, L. Junius Brutus. 
87. He triumphs over the Albans. 244. Year. L. Tarquinius Collatinus. 
91. He triumphs over the Sabines. Publius Valerius Poplicola, is ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of L Tar- 
114. ANCUS MARCIUS. who abdicates. 
115. He triumphs over the Veientes. ucretius Tricipitinus, 
120. He triumphs over the Sabines. * 1 ; Dratafo pi place, who was 
killed before his office expired. 
139% TARQUIN the Firſt. Horatius Pulvillus is choſen in 
150. He triumphs over the Latines. the room of Spurius, who died 
160. He triumphs over the Hetrurians. in his office. 
171. He triumphs over the Sabines. Publius Valerius Poplicola tri- 
umphs over the Veientes and 
176, SERVIUS TULLIUS. Tarquinians. 
182, He triumphs over the Hetrurians. 2 Queftors. 


2 Te CAPITOLINE MARBLES: 0, 
Our. P. Veturius Geminus. 9. Conſulbip, Poſlbumus Cominius Auruncw: 


M. * Augurinus, 4 Bg8 T. Lartius Flayus. 
P. Valrus Popicols, ſecond QI r. Medi Ae 
2. 7 Per, a ueſtors. ucius Augurinus. 
245. Tear, Ears Q. SulpitiusCamerinusCornutus, 
Titus hes Lanjoithes? Tricipicions 
a Occ Set 5 ©. CO 2 itius Camerinus. 
Rueftors, 253 | der Longus who dies in 
PET Duefters, C. Jolie Iulus. 
3. Conſul hte Nt a third M. Valerius Voluſus. 
e u Hors Pulls a ſecond 11. „FP. Veturius Geminus. 
| 254. Year. T. Æbutius Elva. 
Sar T. "Ebutius Elva. veſters. Rufus Mamercinus Rutilus. 
| A. Poſthurnius Albus Regillenſis. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 
Con Lartius Flavus. ip, T. Lartius Flavus, a ſecond time. 
8 3 . Herminius Aquilinus. — 7 f Q. Clcelius Siculus. 
Dueftors, M. Tullius Longus. Dictator. T. Lartius Flavus. 
T. Virginius Tricoſtus. Gen. of Horſe. Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus. 
| 5. C 1105 M. Valerius. | Quæſlorr. M. Claudius Craffinus Regi- 
ö 248. Tear. P. Poſthumius Tubertus. lens. 
' | Mloircus Valerius, and L. Geganius Macerinus. 
Publius Poſthumius triumph 
over the Sabines. 13. Comſulſbip, A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
T. Lartius Flavus. S Year. — mas | - 
| 8 Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. ueſters. Aquilius Tuſcus 
of | Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 
6. Confulſbi 
249. Tea 14. Conſulſhip, A.Poſthumius Albus Regillenſis 


| T. Lucretius Tricipitinus, a ſe- 257. Year. Titus Virginius Tricoſtus. 
cond time. Didtator. A. Poſthutnius Albus Regillenſis 
| Valerius triumphs over the Sa- Gen. of Horſe, T. Ebutius Elva. 
* ; A. 5 the 
Latines. 


Dueſtors. 


T. Veturius Geminus. 16, Conſulſtup, Av us Tricoſtus Cælimon- 
Poſthumius Cominius Auruncus, 259. Tear. — 


Opiter Virginius Tricoſtus. Dictator. Manius Valerius 
Spurius Caſſius — who Gen, of Horſe. 8 Servilius Priſcus. 


2 
T. Geganius Macerinus, Queſtirs, 


17. Conſulſhip, * 3 NY teen 


260. Tear. 

Pekhiman Cominius Auruncus, 

a ſecond time. 

The ſeventh Luſtrum. 
Tribunes of the L. Sicinnius  Bellutus. 
— 4 L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 

C. Mucius Cordus Scævola. 
Adiles. Q. Mucius Cordus Scævola. 


weftors. P. Valerius Poplicola. 
* M. Fabius Vibulanus. 


8. C T. Geganius. Macerinus. 
— OE P. Minucius Augurinus. 


Tribunes of the Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
Poople. Licinius Calvus. 
Æadilet. L. Sicinnius Bellutus. 

L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
Queſtors. C. Julius Iulus. 

Sp. Furius Fuſus. 


19. Conſulſhip, M. . pern Augurinus, a ſe- 
262, Tear. d time. 
A e Atratinus, a ſecond 
time. 
Tribunes of the L. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
People. M. Decius Mus. 
Æadiles. Sp. Icilius Ruga. 


L. Junius Brutus. 
Juœſtors. Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. 
Marc. Horatius Pulvillus. 


20. Conſulſhip, Q. ＋ Camerinus. 
263, —— Sp Lartius Flavus, a ſecond time. 


Tribunes of the P. Mzxnius. 

Pple. L. Albinius. 

Ediles. C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
P. Licinius Calvus. 


Queſtors, T. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 


C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 
21. C ulbip, C. Julius Iulus. 
264. P. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus. 
Tribune the C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
People. L. Icilius Ruga. 
Aidiles. C. Icilius Ruga. 


C. Junius Bubulcus. 
Queſftrrs. C. Cornelius Lentulus. 
C. Horatius Pulvillus Eſquilinus. 


CONSULAR CALENDARS. 
Pueftors, C. Minucius A 
Sex Furius Fuſus. 


22. 24% Conn Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 
Sex. Furius Fufus. 
Tae of the M. Plætorius. 
People. P. Licinius Calvus. 
Ædils. L. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
C. Licinius Calvus. 
Bueftore. T. Menenius Lanatus.  - 
A. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus 
23. Con ilius Tuſcus. | 
266. ls 2 Sabinus, ak tals 


3 over the Volſci. 


ilius defeats the Hernici, and 
only the honour of an 


Ovation. 
Tribunes of the L. Albinius. 
People. P. Licinius Calvus. 
Aidiles. L. Icilius Ruga. 
C. Tcilius R 
Duefters, Servilius Structus. 
. Sextius Capitolinus. 


24. Confullihs Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, a third 


267. Year, time. 
Proculus Virginius Tricoſtus 
Rutilus. 
Sp. Caſſius triumphs over the 
Volſci and Hernici. 
Tribunes of the C. Rabuleius. 
People. M. Silius. 
Adiles. C. Junius Bubulcus. 
M. Plætorius. 
Dueftors, C. Nautius Rutilus. 
L. Furius Medullinus Fuſus. 
5. Conſulſbip, Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
230. F, , * ae ee 
Tribunes of the P. — Scævola. 
People. M. Tarquitius Laurentinus. 
Aadiles. - C. Licinius Calvus. 
C. Rabuleius. 
Qeſler:. K. Fabius Vibulanus 
L. Valerius Potitus. 


7. Con ſulſbip, L. Amilius Mamercinus, 
= Year. K. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Tribunes of the M. Titinius, 


People. C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
Ladiles. L. Albinius. 
M. Silius. 


ax » 
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Juli. A. Manlius Vullo. © P. Minucius Augurinus. 
i Vopiſcus Julius Iulus. * 
Tt! Au | OE | 32, Confulſhip, ZEmilius Mamercinus, 2 ſe- 
27. Conſulſbip, 2 Fabius Vibulanus. e Aff. Jour: cond time. 
270, Tear. Valerius Poplicola Potitus. Caius Servilius Structus Ahala, 
— of the 3 pcs ne wo did not finiſh the year, 
Licinius Calvus. but abdicated, or died before 
AEdites. C. Licinius Calvus. it ended. 
M. Tarquitius Laurentinus. C. Cornelius Coſſus was put in 
Dueſters. P. Furius Fuſus. his toom. a 
| App. Claudius Sabinus Regil- Tribunes of the P. Decius Mus. 
| People. M. Flavuleius. 
D AMidiles. T. Pontificius. | 
28. Conſulfbip, C. Julius Iulus. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
271. Year. Q. Fabius Vibulanus, a ſecond Duxftors. L. Volumnius Amintinus. 
time. "IS M. Tullius _ 
Tribunes of the L. Albinius. Proconſul.. K. Fabius Vi us. 
4 P. Tarquitius Laurentinus. Sp. Furius Fuſus. 
22 les. C. Rabulxius. | 
C. Mznius. 33. Conſulſbip, C. Horatius Pulvillus. 
Quæſtors. L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus. 276. Year. T. Menenius Lanatus. 
T. Zmilius Mamercinus. Tribunes of the C. Rabuleius. | 
| | People. L. Flavuleins. 
29. Conſulſbip. K. Fabius Vibulanus, a ſecond A diles. M. Flavuleius. 
272. Rar. time. C. Icilius R 
4 5 2 — Fuſus. Duxfters. 1 221 * 
ribunes of the Sp. Icilius R s.. | Regil- 
People. & L. Genucius — lenſis. 
Ædiles. M. Titinius. Procenſul. K. Fabius Vibulanus. 
P. Decius Mus. 
DBuefters. A Virginius Tricoſtus Czlimon- 34. Conſulſbip, A. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 
tanus. 277. Year. P. Servilius Structus. 
Q. Servilius Priſcus. Tribunes of the T. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
| People. Q Conſidius. 
30. Conſulſbip, Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. Adiles. M. Decius Mus. 
273. Year. M. Fabius Vibulanus, a ſecond P. Mucius Scævola. 
time. | Duefters. Sp. Furius Medullinus Fuſus. 
Tribunes of the Ti. Pontificius. M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
People. C. Rabuleius. 
Eailes. L. Albinus. 35. Conſulſhip, P. Valerius Poplicola. 
P. Tarquitius Laurentinus. 278. Year. C. Nautius Rutilus. 
Quæſtors. T. Numicius Priſcus. Valerius triumphs over the Veien- 
| M. Volumnius Amintinus. tes and Sabines. 


Tribunes of the L. Cædicius. 
37. Conſulfip, K. Fabius Vibulanus, a third People. »- T. Statius. 


274. Year. time. Adiles. L. Flayuleius. 

T. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. | Q. Mucius Sczvola. 
Tribunes of the C. Junius Bubulcus. Dueſftors. C. Foſſius Flaccinator. 
People. C. Icilius Ruga. Q. Mucius Scævola. 
Ediles. Sp. Icilius Ruga. 

M. Decius Mus. 36. Conſulſbip, L. Furius Medullinus Fuſus. 


Ju ſtors. M. Minucius Augurinus. 279. Year. A. Manlius Vulſo. 


CONSULAR CALENDARS 5 


The eighth Luſtrum. | u orn. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
A the v N L. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
and receives the honours of an 41. Conſulſbip, A. Farne reader CLUE 


Ovation. 284. Tar. | | 
Tribuner of the K. Atinius Longus. T. Namicius Priſcus. | 
2 Q. Macius Sczyola. Tribunes of the Cn. Apronius. 
Adiles. T. Pontificius. People,  P. Mucius Sczvola. 
>, —— Albus Regillenſis. 9 Dec 
[A ofthutnius | ius. 
— L. Abutius Elva. C. Mznius. 
was 1 RA Adiles. 8 Publilius Philo. 
37. Conſulſbip, — a . Lztorius, 
280, 2 Dueftors. L. Minucius Auguri 
Vopiſes Julius Iulus. C. Horatius Pulvillus. 
— "i 1 Conſulſbip, T. Quinctius Barbatus Ca itoli- 
People cilius 42. Con 5 pi 
dil. [. — Aventinends 285, Year. nus, a ſecond time. 
-; c—_— 2 Servilius —— 5 
ueftors, ilius Priſcus. Quinctius triumphs over 
* L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. Volſci, and Antiates. 
Tribunes of the C. Pontificius. 
38. Conſul/hip, L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus. People, C. Conſidius. 
281. Year. P. Furius Faſus. L. Romuleius. 
Tribunes of the Volero Publilius Philo. L. Titinius. 
People. C. Lztorius. M. Genutius — 
Adiles. Q Confidius. AMidiles. C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
T. Statins. M. Duilius. 


Pueftors, T. Veturius Geminus Cicuri- Quæſorr. Q. Minucius Augurinus. 


nus. Sp. 4 — Czli- 
P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. miontanus 
39. Conſulſhip, Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. 43. Conſalſbip, Ti. Ktnilie Mamercinus, a ſe- 
67 — - T. Quinctius Barbatus Capito- 286. Year, F cond time. 
linus Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Tribunes of the Vol Publiius Philo. Tribunes of the C. Duilius. 
People. CL People. C. Mævius. 
adiles. P. Mucius e T. Statius. 
K. Atinius Longus. M. Decius. 
Dueſters. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. L. Cædicius. 
C. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. Ædiles. 1 3 
p. Icilius Ruga. 
40. 999 L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus, a Quefters. T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 
283 ſecond time. C. Veturius Cicurinus. 
T. Amilius Mamercinus. 
Tribunes of the C. Sicinnius Bellutus. ,. 9-0 Sp. eee Albus Regil- 
People. L. Numitorius. 287 
M. Duilius. Q — Priſcus, a ſecond 
L. Mæcilius. time. 
Sp. Icilius Ruga, Tribunes of the Volero Publilius Philo, 
Adiles. L. Cxdicins, Pesple. M. Pompilius. 
T. Statius. M. Manilius. 
C. Sicinnius 


6 The n, MAR BL E 8: Or, 


C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
P. Silius, 
 Miiles. L, gi 0090198 
Queſters, 2 om K inalis. 
4. — 41 Onti 
Sex. Quintilius. 


247 Confulbip, Q, Fabius Vibulanus, a ſecond 


T. Quindtius Barbatus Capitoli- 
nus, a third tie. 
rum. 


Sp. Tarpeiu "FO Capito- 


P. — ergotious 
A. Poſthumius Albus R 


— 9 Sp. Furius Medullinus 
Tune, of the L. Domitius Anobarbus, 
Prople. L. Cædicius. 
I.. Manius. 

Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 

M. Cædicius. 

M. Pompilius. 

C. Duilius. 

P. Seſtius itolinus. 

T. Menenius Lanatus. 

Q Barbatus Capito- 

nus. | 


uſus. 


Adiles. 
RQuefters. 
Praconſul. - 


47. Conſulſhip, P. Servilius Priſcus. 


290, Year. L. Abutius Elva. Botł die be- 


fore the year of their Conſul- 


| ſhip ends. 
Tribunes of the C. Licinius. 
People. C. Volſcius. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
M. Sellius. 
P. Publilius Philo. 
AMidiles. M. Metilius. 
M. Pontificius. 
Duefters. Ap. — Sabinus Regil- 
enſis. 


Sp. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 


enſis. 


uihbip, L. Lucretius Tri whe 
ear. Te Yall and 


T. er, — Cicurinus, 

receives honours of 
an Ovation. 

Tribunes of the Ser. Titius. 


= 


People. C. Terentius Arfa. 
M. Decius Mus. 
C. Feſcennius. 
M. Conſidius. 
A ailes. L. Menius. 
8500 1 — 
uef/tors. enucius Augurinus. 
| M. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
49. - Conſulbip, P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Nala of the A. Virginius. 
People. M. Volſcius Fictor. 
C. Numitorius. 
L. Mzcilius. 
L. Sicmius Bellutus. 
adiles. C. Terentius Arſa. 
M. Sellius. 
Dueftors, M. Antonius Merenda. 
M. Sergius. 
50. Conſulſbip, M. Valerius Poplicola, a ſecond 
293. Year time. 
C. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. 
2 dies in his office. 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, ſuc- 
| ceeds him. 
Tribunes of the A. Virginius. 
People. M. Volſcius Fictor. 
C. Numitorius. 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
L. Mæcilius. 
diles. Sex. Titius. 
M. Decius Mus. 
Ju ſters. M. Horatius Barbatus. 


Lar. Herminius Aquilinus. 


51. Conſulbip, Q. Fabius Vibulanus, a third 
294 Year. time. 
L. Cornelius Maluginenſis Coſ- 
ſus. 
The former triumphs over the 
Aqui and Volſci. The latter 
over the Volſci and Antiates. 


The 


A. Vi 


nme CALENDARS. 


The wank — 
M. Vale Fiftor. 
umitorius. 


Tribunes of the A. View 
People. M. V 
C. Numitorius. 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
L. Mæcilius. 
Aidiles. C. Volſcius. 
Auæſdars. Valerius i 
2 T. Quinctius Barbatus ä 
nus. 
53. C. Horatius Pulvillus. 
296. Tear. Q. — 5 — Augurinus. 


Tribunes of the A. Vi 


Paple. M. V aun. 
C. Numitorius. 
L. Mzcilius. 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
Ediles. Sex. Titius. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
Ju ſters. M. Fabius Vibulanus. 
M. Geganius Macerinus. 
54 1 „M Valerius Maximus. 
297. n Vii Tricoſtus Capito- 
Fes 1 — Games 
ribunes of the ilius 
People. 7 L. — 
K. Duilius, 
8 Pætelius Libo Viſolus. 


Quefters, 


Conſu T. Romilius Rocus —— Fel 4 
= TD C. Veturius Cicurinus. | 


Tribunes of the L Icilius 
People. 7 . 


5 
: 


jag 


Fo 
8 
? | 
) wOE 
ES 
ith 


Tribunes of the L. Sicinius Dentatus. 
People. C. Claudius Cicero. 
Sp. ius Cornicen. 


Aidiles. L. 
DBueftrs. 


Tribunes of the L. A 
People. 7 C. + atm 
C.-Mzlius. 
C. Mænius. 
ö P. Furius, 
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ribunes of the Sex. Titus. - 
People. 


Fulinius. 


FPRODDERATFAOR: 


t. Decemvirate. 45 = — 
enucius 
302. — mui 


P. . — 
2. Decenvirate. Appius Claudius Craſſinus, a ſe- 


303. Year. cond time. 


O. Parelius Libo Viele, 


forced to give place to 
— ago + 


uſbip, L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus, 
He tri the qui. 
*. umphs over — 


adiles. 
Ruefters. 
1 Co Lar. Herminius inus. 
— 1 — — 
tanus. | 

Tribunes of the Sp. Tarpeius Montanus Capito- 

People, accord- linus. 

ing to Livy. A. Mternius Fontinalis. 
L. Trebonius Aſper ö 
Q. Confidius. 9 
M' Marcius. ö 
C. Fulcinius. 
M. Claudius Cicero. 
C. Claudius Cicero 
L. Albinius. 

Adiles. L. Volumnius Flamma. 

N P. Tarquinius Laurentinus. 
ors, C. Sergius. 

We M. Papirius Craſſus. 

62. Conſulſbip, M. Geganius Macerinus. 

306. Near. N C. Julius Iulus. 


Tribunes of the P. Villius. 
People. C. Oppius. 


Fdiles, M. Titinius. 
Ruefters, | M. Cornelius 


63. Conſulſbip, T. Quinctius Barbatus Capitoli- 
307. Tear. nus, a fourth time. 

| | Furius Fuſus. 

Tribunes of the L. Allienius. 

People. P. Numitorius. 


ahn. —C.Sicinius Bellutus. 
Qu., L. Valerius Potitus. 


64. Conſulſhip, M. Genucius Augurinus. 
308. Mar. > C. Cartius Phill, 
Tribunes of the C. Canuleius. 
People. C. Furius. 

C. Claudius Cicero. 
L. Furius. 
L. Oppius. 

i. Pontificius. 

M. Titinius. 
C. Virginius. 
Cn. Apuleius Panſa. 
T. Latinius. 


Ediles. P. Villius. 
C. Oppi 
Dueftors. C. Follius Flaccinator. 
Poſthumius Ebutius Elva. 
1. Military A Sempronius Atratinus. 


Tribuneſhip. L. Atilius Longus. 2 


T. Ccetius Siculus. They all 


zog. Tear. 
J three abdicated. 


"CONSULAR CALENDARS. 9 


65. L. Mugillanus. 
zog. Year. L. Se ius Atratinus 


Tribunes of the N. Sextius Sextinus. 
People, Sp. Icilius Ruga. 


T. Quindtius Barbatus Capitoli- 
nus, a fifth time. 


E 


Cenſors. L. Papirius —— N 
FI " I. Sempronius Atratinus. 
The eleventh Luſtrum. 
Tribunes of the C. Virginius. | 
People. L. Marcius. 


C. Oppius. 


Adiles. C. Canuleius. 

Quern. L-Papirius Craſſus. 

67. Confulſhi, M. Fabius Vibulanus. 
ear. 


311. Poſthumus Ebutius Elya Corni- 
cen. 

Tribunes of the C. Petillius, 

People. C. Claudius Cicero. 


C. Sicinius Bellutus. 

| #4 Trebonius Aſper. 

L. Oppius. 

Q. Decius Mus. 

Q. Roſcius. 

M. Titinius. 

M. Allienius. 
Q. Terentius. 
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Edile, 8 Faria, 


ore, I. Sergius Fidenas: 
RW Ser, Sulpicius Camerinus. 


68. Conſulſbip, C. Furius Pacilus Fuſus, 
12, Tear. M. Papirius Craſſus. 


P. Virginius. 


L. Sicinius 3 


E dilei L. Cxdicius. 


Ce. Lætorius. 
42 


205 


2 L. ger 5-06 yen PR 
Ti 


LM 
. ronius. 
C. — 


Q. Mucius Scævola. 


Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
Z&les. Cn. Genucius. 
: Q. Decius Mus. 
Quaſtors: 


314. Year, 


Dictator. 
cond time. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 
Tribunes of the Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
People, C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 


Sex. Titinius. 


C Sicinius Bellutus, 


L. Cædicius. 


_ . „ 


L. Cornelius Maluginenſis 8 
C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 


M. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis. 
T. Geganius Macerinus. 


70. Conſulſbip, T. 3 
1 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, a ſe- 


C. Conſidius. 
Q. Roſcius. 
L. Numitorius. 
L. Meæcilius. 

Ædilis. = Ad Longs 

. Atinius, . 
P. Horatius Tergeminus. 
C. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. 


L. Canuleius. 
C. Volumnius Flamma? 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis: 
C. Duilius. 
T. Statius. 
C. Pontificius. 
Failes. Voler Publilius Philo. 
L. Romuleius. 
Buefters. M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
| L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus; 


Difater. M milius Mamercinus. He 
triumphs over the Veientes, 
Faliſci, and Fidenates. 

Gen. of Horſe. L. Quindtius Cincinnatus. 

Tribunes of the C. Canuleius. 

People. K. Atinius. 


L. Statius. 
A. Allienius. 
C. Alius Pætus. 


2. C ab; M. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
1 — N L. Pa _— 


Tribunes of the 8 
4 . — 


People, 
| C. Volumnius Flamma. 
L. Manilius, 
L. Ses 
M. Furius 


M. Furius. 
L. Cædicius. 
M. Manilius. 
C. A ronius. 


CG us. 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus: 

Sex. Titinius. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinna- 
tus 


| A. Poſthumius Tubertus. 


3. Conſulſbip, C. Julius Iulus, a ſecond time: 
2 8. 2 L. Virginius Tricoſtus. 


Dictator. Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas. 
Gen. of Horſe. Poſtumius Ebutius Elva Corni- 


cen. 

Cenſers. C. Furius Pacilus Fuſus. 

M. Geganius Macerinus. 

The twelfth Luſtrum. 

the C. Canuleius. 

C. Conſidius. 

C. Plztorius. 

C. Titius. 

M. Trebonius. 

L. Canuleius. } 

M. Conſidius. 

C. Racilius. 

M. Fulcinius. 

T. Statius. 

P. Decius Mus. 

C. Pontificius. 

C. Julius Mento. 

A. Æternius Fontinalis. 


Ediler. 
Ruefters, 


Tribunes 


People. 


Adiles. 
Quæ ſtors. 


C. Julius Iulus, a ſecond time. 
L. Virginius Tricoſtus, a ſecond 
time. 


Didtator. Mam. ÆEmilius Mamercinus. 
Gen. of Horſe. A. Poſthumius Tubertus, 
Tribunes of the C, Furius. 

Pecple. M. Cædicius. 

L. Menius. 

M. Pontificius. 

C. Volſcius. 

L. Domitius Anobarbus. 
P. Silius. 

C. Mznius. 

M. Metilius. , 
L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, 
M. Albinius. 

A. Allienius. l 


74. Conſulſbip 
5 Mm. 


Adiles. 


CONSULAR CALENDARS. 


II 
Dueſters. T. Lartius Flayus. | 
Hoſtus Lucretius Tricipitinus! T0 
3. Military M. Fabius Vibulanus. Wall. 
Tribuneſhip. M. Foſlius Flaccinator. Wal. 
320. Year, L.. Sergius Fidenas. | . 
Tribunes of the L. Canuleius. 14 
People, L. Cædicius. l 
C. Volumnius Flamma. FLY 
M. Sellius. * | q 
4 3 Fictor. + 4 
. Atinius Longus. by WER 
L. Cxdicius. Wh 
M. Silius. . 14 
L. Volſcius. . a . 
C. Titius. N. 
AÆdilet Sp. Melius. | 17018 
2 = _ | vi 
ueſters. Fabius Vibulanus; (ent 
T. Genucius Augurinus. 1 
4. Military L. Pinarius Rufus Mamercinus LN. 
Tribuneſhip. L. Furius Medullinus. "0110 
321. Year, Sp. Poſthumius Albus Regillenſis; 19 
Tribunes the L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. EMH: 
People. L. Sicinius Bellutus. WH. 
L. Cæcilius Metellus. N 
M. Decius Mus. 114 
L. Domitius Anobarbus. TR 
Sex, Titinius. 4 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. = 
P. Decius Mus. 4 
L. Alius Pætus. | 
Mͤ' Marcius. 
ails. M. Trebonius. 
T. Statius. 
Puzftors. P. Servilius Priſcus. 
M. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. 
75. Conſulhhip, T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinna- 
322. Tear. tus. 
C. Julius Mento. 
Diaator. A. Poſtkumius 'Tubertus. He 


Gen. of Horſe. L. Julius Iulus. 
Tribunes of the A. Virginius. 
T. Metilius. 


People. 


b 2 


triumphs over the Aqui and 
Volſci. 


M. Metilius. 

C. Pontificius. 

C. Cæcilius. 

C. Patelius. 

M. Pontificius. 


M. Pontificius. 

M. Furius. 

C. Petillius. 

P. Plautius Proculus. 

L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
C. Volſcius. 

Sex. Julius Iulus. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 


x 76. Kr” Whip, Ch, — 


ribunes of the Sex. Titinius. 
People. M. Sellius. 
M. Silius. 
I. Sic inius Bellutus. 


Ediles. 
Dueftors. 


Midiles. 


77. Conſulſbip, L. Sergius Fidenas, a ſecond 
324. Year. time. 

Hoſtus Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
Tribunes of the C. Petilius. 
People. C. Pcetelius. 


II. Volſcius Fictor. 
C. Numitorius. 
7 Mzlius Capitolinus. 


Sp. Antius. 

M. Trebonius. 

M' Marcius. 

— Alius 3 Regillenſs, 
p. Claudius Craſſus 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


78. er. T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinna- 
325. tus, a ſecond time. 

A. Cornelius Coſſus. Some Au- 
thors place Coſſus's Triumph, 
and the Trophy he made of the 
Spoils of Tolumnius King of 
the Veientes, under this year. 

Tribunes of the Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
People. C. Cæcilius Mletellus. 

P. Publilius Philo, the Son of 

Publius. 


Æailes. 
Dneftors. 
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. 


L. Vg 
2 


M. Plztorius. - 

L. Publilius Philo Vulſcus. 

Petelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. 

P. Plautius Proculus. 


*— . 
Tribunes of the C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
People. Sex. Mamilius. 
A. Virginius. 
C. Pompilius. 
L. Cædicius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Silius. 
IL. Sicinius. 
40 P. Lætorius. 
P. Licinius. 
Adiles. C. Terentius Arſa. 
M. Sellius. 
Dueftrrs. P. Antonius Merenda. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus. 


5. Military T. — Pennus Cincinna- 


Tr ibungip, 
327. Year, C. Karius Pacilus. | 
M. Poſthumius Albus Regillen- 
ſis. 
* A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Dictator. Mam. Emilius Mamercinus, a 


third time. He triumphs over 
the Veientes and Fidenates. 
Gen. of Horſe. A Cornelius Coſſus. 
Tribunes of the L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
Peaple. C. Lætorius. 
Sp. Meælius Capitolinus, the ſon 

of Spurius. 
L. AÆlius Pætus. 
L. Icilius Ruga. 
L. Publilius Philo. 
Spurius Mzlius Capitolinus, the 
1 of Caius. 

us. 
N M. Claudius 


N CONSULAR CALENDARS, 


Mdiles. 
Buefters. 


6. Military 
Tribuneſhip 
328. Tear, 


M. Claudius Cicero. 
K. Duilius. 

C. Numitorius. 

M. Volſcius. 

L. Servilius Structus. 


T. Qunctus Capitolinus: 
A. Sempronius Atratinus. 


L Medullinus, a ſecond 
L. ene Cincinnati . 


L. —_ -=; "wy 


Tribunes of the C. Fulcinius. 


People, 


Aidiles. 
Dueftors. 

7. Military 
Tr i bu neſhi p. 
329. Tear. 
Cenfors. 


L. Vi inius, 


Philo, the ſon of Vo- 


O 

P. Numitorius. 

Sex. Titius. 

Q. Pœrtelius Libo Viſolus. 


P. Publilius Philo, the ſon of 


Publius. 
M. Pletorius. 
M. Titinius. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
M. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus. 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


Ap. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis. 


Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


L. Sergius Fidenas, a ſecond time. 


Sex. Julius Iulus. 
L. Julius Iulus. 
L. Papirius Craſſus. 
The 50 thirteenth Luſtrum. 


Tribunes of the L. Virginius. 


People. 


Æadiles. 
Quæſtars. 


C. Pompilius. 

Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Claudius Cicero. 

C. Numitorius. 

L. Sicinius. 

C. Pompilius. 

Sp. Malia Capitolinus. 
L. Roſcius. 

L. Volumnius Flamma. 
Sex. Manilius. 

M. Manilius. 

P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
C. Servilius Axilla. 


80. Conſuſhip, C. Sempronius Atratinus, 


330, Tear. 


Q Fabius Vibulanus. 


Tribunes of the C. hn Bubulcus. 
People | 


AMidiles. 


Quæſtors. | 


8. Military 


Tribuneſhip. 
331, Near. 


Sp. Mzlius. 
L. Albinius. | 
L. Trebonius Aſper. 
C. Mzlius. 
M. Claudius Cicero. 
M. Appulcius 
M. Phe. 
L. ke R 

cilius 
2 

apirius us. 

Sp. Veturius Craſſus. 


L. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus. 
Q. Antonius Merenda. : 
L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Servilius Structus 


Tribunes of the L. 39 moi 


Prople, 


AMidiles. 
Queſters. 


81. Conſulſhip, T. . ee Capitolinus Barba- 


N. Fabius Vibulanus. He gains 
a victory over the Aqui, and 


332. Tear. 


Sex. Tem 
L. Antiſtius. 
— Sellius. 
Icilius Ruga. 
TP Roſcius. 
M. Terentius. 
M. Silius. 
L. Volumnius Flamma. 
Q, Romuleius. 
C. Popilius. 
Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
T. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 


is honoured with an Ovation. 


Tribunes »f the Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. 


People. 


A diles. 


Dueftors, 
6 


Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Taco Aſper. 


C. Rabuleius. 

N. Otacilius. 

L. Albinius. 

L. Roſcius. 

L. Allienius. 

P. Silius. 

C. Claudius Cicero. 

C. Junius Bubulcus. 

L. Hortenſius. 

C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus. 

Cn. Cornelius Maluginenſis Coſ- 
ſue. 9. Military 


13 
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9. Military T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinna- | T be fourteenth Luſtrum. 
Tribunghid. tus, a ſecond time. Tribunes of the Sp. Mæcilius. 
333. Year, M. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus. People. 8 — 
L. Furius Medullinus, a third . Sell 
time. M. Canuletus: 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, a ſe- L. Villius. 
| cond time. P. Silius. 
Tribunes of the M. Antiſtius. T. Pontificius: 
People. Sex. Pompilius. P. Villius.. D 
M. Canuleius. L. Sicinius, 
Sp. Mzcilius. C. Pompilius. 
. Plaurius _ diles. Sex. Pompilius 
NI. A | M. Antiſtius. 
L. Sicinius Damatus.” Sale of M. 8 Coſſus. 
Q. Petilius. P. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
| L. Marcius. | Ates Quæ- C. Sergius N 
M. Pomponius. fort. L. Virginius ricoſtus, 
Aidiles. Sex. Tempanius. 
A. Sellius. | 12. Military P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
Dueftors of P. Cornelius Coſſus. Tribunghip, L. Servilius Structus. 
Rome. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 336. Tear. Agrippa Menenius Lanatus, all 
Military Quæ- * Cincinnatus. three a ſecond time. 
feors. Cornelius Coſſus. Sp. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Tribunes of the Sp. Mæcilius. 
10. Military Menenius Lanatus. Prople. Sp. Metilius. 
Tung? autius Rutilus. L. Antiſtius. 
334, Tear, 2 Lucretius Tricipitinus. M Appuleius. 
C. Servilius Axilla. Sex. Tempanius. 
Tribunes of the C. Junius Bubulcus. Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
People. L. Albinius. 8 L. Allienius. 
L. Allienius. 4 M. Allienius. 
C. Popilius. C. Plautius Proculus. 
M' Pomponius. Adiles. C. Oppius. 
L. Hortenſius. M' Pomponius. 
C. Appuleius. 1 of L. Furius Medullinus. 
Q. Conſidius. Rome. C. Furius Pacilus. 
C. Marcius. Military Que- Cn. Furius Pacilus. 
C. Oppius. ort. Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
diles. L. Arriftius. 
Sp. Icilius. 13. Military A. Sempronius Atratinus, a third 
—_ of P. Poſthumius Albus Regillenſis. Tribungſbip. time, 
L. Menenius Lanatus. 337. Tear. M. Papirius Mugillanus, and 
2 litary 2uz- M. Horatius Barbatus. Sp. Nautius Rutilus, a ſecond time. 
tors. L. Valerius Poplicola. A Fabius Vibulanus. 
Tribunes of the WP: Mrcilius. 
11. Military M. Papirius Mugillanus. People p. Metilius. 
Tribuneſhip. C.Servilius Axilla, a ſecond time. l. Canuleius. 
335. Year, L.. Sergius Fidenas, a third time. 8 — 
. Oppius. 
Diaater. Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas, a C. Antiſtius, 
ſecond time, Q. Petilius. 
Gen. of Horſe, C. Servilius Axilla. Cn. Appuleius. 


Cenſors. 


L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Mam, Emilius Mamercius, 


L. Fulcinias. 
M. Juyencius. 
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ailes. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
| Conſidius. 


C. Nautius Rutilus. 
C Ir Enn Namen 
— Quæ- Ti jus Mamercinus, 
lers. Sex. Quintilius. 


Military P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
TV cbungſhi. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
338. Year, C. Valerius Voluſus. 
N. Fabius Vibulanus, 
Tribune of the C. Coen Bubulcus, 


P 
wat 
Q 
C. Sextius. 
L. Hortenſius. 
Sex. Pompilius. 
C. Canuleius. 
T. Genucius. b. 
Ediles. C. Apronius. 
* 
Waeſrors ulius 
Queſt 7 Proculus — — Macerinus. 
Military Quæ- C. Nautius Rutilus. 
5 Mam. Emilius Mamercinus. 
15. Military Q. 2 r 
Tribungſbip. 


339. Tar. Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 
P. Poſthumius Albus, who was 
killed by his Soldiers. 
L. Valerius Potitus. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius. 
People. Sex. Tempanius. 
A. Tempanius. 
M. Canuleius. 
L. Oppius. 
L. Apronius. 
T. Pontificius. 


Aailes. . C. Plautus. 
M. Allienius. 
Quæſtors of C. Servilius Ahala. 
Rome. P. Seſtius Capitolinus. 
Military Quæ- T. Virginius Tricoſtus Cælimon- 
fters. tanus. 


$2. Conſulſhip, M. Cornelius Coſſus. 
340, Year, L. Furius Medullinus. 


Tribunes of the Q Publius, 


Pple, C. Antiſtius, 
L. Tempanius, - 
C. Marcius Rutilus, 
L. Rabuleius, 
Cn. Sellius. 
L. Cædicius. 
Sex. Sextius Sextinus. 
+ _ Aventinenſis, 
pronius. 
Adiles. L. Oppius. 
L. Fulcinius. 


| Ne if N. Fabius Ambuſtus. 


P. Cornelius Rutilus coſſus 
— Quæ- C. Furius Pacilus. 
_ P. Cornelius Coſſus. 


3. C , Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
225 ear. 8 Furius 2 
enſors. . Sergius Fidenas. 
Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas. 


The fifteenth Luftrum, 
Tribunes of the L. Icilius Ruga. 
People. MN. Antiſtius. 
Ser eee 
us. 
M. Canuleius. 
L. Sextius. 
C. Sellius. | 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
C. Sextius. 
M. Duilius. 
Edilis. Sp. Tempanius. 
Qu Petilius. 
Sa“ of P. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis, 
Rome: M. Geganius Macerinus. 
Military Quæ- W Valerius Maximus. 


fers. Q. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 


4. Conſulſbip, M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
— bole > 4 C. Nautius Rutilus 


Tribunes of the L. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 


People. Q. Silius. 
wy Ti. Pontificius. 
K. Atinius Longus. 
T. Voler. Publilius Philo, 
_ Q. Terentius, 
C. Duilius. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
Frebius. 
L. Petilius. 
Adil. 
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Ædiles. E ; FE Cædicius. 1 | Military Due P. Puppius. N * 
L. On. er K. Fabius Ambuſtus. The laſt 
Quæſters of P. Cornelius Maluginenſis. of: theſe ſbur Ou 2 
Rome. N E —— noun TI only _— tors 
Mili Due : idenas. * =” ; 5 pa — 
2 5 LW fs Manas. the firſt ES 


8c. Conſulſhip, M' ÆEmilius Mamercinus. joyed the Quæſtorſhip. 
. Year. wy C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus. He 6. Military C. Julius Iulus. F 
*. diefeats the ZEqui, and receives Tribuneſhip. P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
5 the honours of an Ovation. 345. Year. C. Servilius Ahala. 
Tribunes of the M. Manius. | A 
People. Volero.Publilius Philo. Di8ator. P. Cornelius Rutilus Coſſus. 
| 3x Gen. of Horſe. C. Servilius Ahala. 
Tribunes of the M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 


— 


S* 


People. L. Icilius Ruga. 
L. Macilius. L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
„ Kein. ö Trebius. 
| C. Apronius. P. Decius Mus. 
Q Publilius. Sex. Titinius. 
. Ca. Sellius. | L. Manilius. - - 
L.. Icilias C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
Trebius. e, according to K. Atinius 
Pim, B. 18. diſtributed Corn L. Titinius. 
among the P gratis. A diles. M. Mznius. 
They, in Gratitude, erected C. Duilius. 2 
Statues to his Memory, on the Quaſtarr of ius Claudius Craſſus. 
Capitol, and the Pala - Rome. L. Julius Iulus. 
tinus; and at his Funeral, his Militury Jus M. Pomponius 
Corps were carried on the fers. Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Shoulders of Citizens. g | 
Dueftors of M. Furius Fuſus. 17. Military C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus. 
Rome. A. Manlius Vulfo. T ribuneſhip. C. Servilius Ahala, a ſecond time, 
| Military Quæ- M. Quintilius Varus. 346. Tar. N. Fabius Vibulanus, a churd 
| feors. M. Ebutius Elva. time. 
86. p, Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. Tribunes of the L. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
344. Year. L. Furius Medullinus, a ſecond People. Q. Mucius Sczvola. 
time. P. Mucius Sczvola. 
Tribungs of the Sp. Icilius Ruga, Volero Publilius Philo, 
People. L. Icilius Ruga. Q. Publilius Philo. 
| C. Icilias Ruga. Sex. Sextius Sextinus. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. M. Manilius. 
C. Volumnius Flamma. L. Caxdicius 
Q. Decius Mus. QDecius Mus. 
N C. Licinius Calvus. C. Titimius. 
L. Villius. 2 Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
| M. Pompilius. | Q. Silius. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. Puefters of L. Atinius ; 
Adiles. Volero Publilius Philo. Rome. L. Publilius Philo Volſcus. 
| M. Duilius. Military Juæ- Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornu- 
8 Duefters of P. Alius Prtus. feers. tus. 
A; Rome. Q. Silius. Q Servilns Priſcus Fidenas. 


18. Milian 
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18. Militery P. Cornelius Rutilus Coſſus. | K. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Tribunghip, L. Valerius Potitus, a ſecond M' Sergius Fidenas. 
347. Yar, _ time. Tribunes of the Sp. Icilius Rugs. 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. People. Volero Publilius Ptilo. 
| N. Fabius Ambuſtus. P. Licinius Calyus. 
Tribunes of the P. Ælius Partus, , itoli 
People. Volero Publilius Philo. 


Ales. 
ueftors 
wo 7 P. M | 
Military Quæ- L. Julius Iulus. 21, Military M Aimilins, Mamercinus, a ſe- 
fort. P. Licinius Calvus. Tribungſbip. cond time. 50 
| | 350. Nur. M. Furius Fuſus. 
* C. Julius Iulus, a ſecond time. Ap. Claudius Craſſus. 
ribuneſhip. * Aimailias Mamercinus. L. Julius Iulus. 
348. Year. T. Quindtius Capitolinus. 100 M. Quinctilius Varus. 
L., Furius Medullinus, a L. Valerius Potitus, a third time. 
time. | Cenſors. M. Furius Camillus. . 

 Q, Quiactius Cincinnatus, - M. Paſthumius Albinus Regil- 

A. ius Vulſo Capitolinus. | _ | lends. 
Tribunes of the C. Duilius. | 
People. L. Titinius. The fintrenth Luſtrum. 

L. Publilius Philo Volſcus. Tribunes of the Q. Silius. 

L. Cardicius. Pope. © I. Pablilius Philo Volſcus. 

C. Popilius. 

C. Alias Patus. 

Cn. Pupius. 

8 Volummius Flachma, 


P. Pupius. 
L. Viginius Tricoſtus Cælimon- Rome. 5p. Papirius Ctaſſus. 

| Military nas ̃ — = 
Hors. M. Valerius Maximus. 


AMidiles. 


20. Military P. Comes Maluginenfs. 


C 


18 De CAPITOLINE MARBLES: Or, 


A. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus, a 
ſecond time. 
L. Een Germs. 


M' 8 * Serius Fdenas, a ſecond 


two laſt were forced 
to abdicate. 


Poole 


L. Atinius 


dil. 
ueſtors Ti Veturius 2 Cicurinus. 
-Duefters of 


Aae 2 A Poſth . Regilents 
uitary Dug umius 
C. Duilius. 


Hort. 


Buse 


352. 5 


— L. Valerius Potitus, a fourth 
time. 

L. Julius Iulus. 

M. Furius Camillus. 


M Emilius Mamercinus, a third 
time. i 


Tribunes of the C. Trebonius Aſper. 
People. C. 


Adiles. 


1 of L. Lucretius Flavus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 

— Quæ - P. Cornelius Coſſus. 

Hers. P. Plautius Proculus. 


Mi litary P. Licinius Calvus. 
Toadungſip, P. Mzlius — 
353. Year. P. Mænius. 


| — — wy 
dort. 


Sp. Furius Medullinus. 

L. Titinius. 

L. Publilius Philo Volſcus 
Tribunes of the P. Pupius. 
People. M. Pontificius. 
L. Volſcius. 
C. Meæcilius. 
C. Numitorius. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Pontificius. 
M Sellius. 
C Antius. 
T. Statius:. 
L. Mznius. 
K. Atinius 
1 of T. Menenius — 

. Sicinius Dentatus. 

— Sp. Mzlius. 
fort. A. Virginius.. 


AÆdilis. 


25. Military C. Duilius: 


L. Atinius 

Cn. Genucius 
M. P ius. 
Volero Publilius. 
M. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Tribunes of the M. Acutius. 

Peoples L. Lucerius. , 

E. Statius. 


— 


354» ventinenſis. 


M diles. 


Sp. 
Ruefters 9 C. G Emile Mamercins 
8 
ius Curſor. 


ius Poplicolg. 


26. Military L. Valerius Potitus, a fifth time. 
Tribungip. L. Furius Medullinus, a third 


time. 
M. Valerius Maximus. 
M. Furius Camillus, a ſecond 
me, 


355. Tear. 
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Cenfors. C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus, 
a M' Amilius Mamercinus. 


| The ſeventeenth Luſtrum. 
Tribunes of the Silius. 
Prple, P. Curatius. 


pili 
Midiles. L. Icilius Ruga. 


. of M. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
M' Marcius. 
— Juæ- M. Emilius Mamercinus. 


fort. L. Fulvius Corvus. 


27. Military L. Julius Tulus, a ſecond time. 
Tribune 77 L. 'Farius Medullinus, 8 a fourth 


356. 
L.Sen ius Fidenas. 
A. Poſthumius Albin. Regillenſis. 
A. Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus, a 
third time, 


Tribunes of the L. Mznius. 
People. T. Metilius. 
L. Volſcius. 
M. Pontificius. 
P. Pupius. 
L. Lucerius. 
M. Volſcius Fictor. 
M. Sellius. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
M. Genucius. 
AMaites. M. Acutius. 
C. Numitorius. 


2 of Sp. Poſthumius Albin. Regillenſis. 


Rome. Q. Sulpicius Longus. 
Military Quæ· L. Valerius Potitus. 
ſtari. M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
28. Military P. Licinius. 
Tribuneſhip. L. Atinius Longus, a ſecond time. 
357. Tear. P. 3 a ſecond 


L. Titinius, a ſecond time. 

P. Mznius, a ſecond time. 

C. Genucius Aventinenſis, a ſe- 
cond time. He was killed in 


a battle with the Faliſci and 
Capenates, ' +» 

DiAater. M. Furius Camillus. He triuwphs 
over the Veientes. 

Gen. of Horſe, P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Tribunes of the C. Trebonius Alper. 

People. P. Lucerius. 


Adiles. 


u or K. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
= = 7 Ser. Cornelius Mal 
Ma litary Dre L. Cornelius Coſſus. 


ftors. Agrippa Furius Fuſus. 


29. Military P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Tribuneſhip. P. Cornelius Scipio. 
358. Tear. 


time. 
L. Furius Medullinus, a fifth 


time. 
Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas, 2 
ſecond time. 
Tribunes of the T. Sicinius Dentatus. 
People. A. Virginius. 
Q. Pomponius. 
L. Icilius Ruga. 
L. Fulvius Corvus. 
C. Lætorius. 


Aidiles. C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus: 
Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 

Duefters. L. Marcius Rutilius. 

of Rome. C. Licinius Calvus. 


c 2 Militars 
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20 De CAP ITOL'INE MARB L E 8: Or, 
ors. 3 17 2. . The former 
a —— and M. Cor- 


| Military NM. Pures Camillus, r 
i L. Furs "Medullinus, 2 | | 
359. Year. © 2 | <2 
muus . — 2 Luftrum. 
{Pofthirmius Albin. Regllenſis, Tribunes Fo Qi 
Comics" Scipio, a ſecond People. [citius Rugs. 
time. C. Tirius. 
L. Wee Popliedla, 
Tribunes of the T. „ 
People. 
AÆadiles. 
Nee, of 
L. Aquilius Corvus. 
Adiles. A Miter Boe T. LD 7 — 
M. Minueius Augurinus. ori. Capitolinus. | 
2 7 L. Virginius Tricoſtus. | 
C. Martius Rutilus. 31 Military L. Lucretius Flavus. 
enen, v5. Coſſus, the Son of Tribumnghis. Ser. Sulpitius Camerinus. 
fort. 362. Year, M. Amilius Mamercinus, 
ve Cain he Sm of \- — —="- 26, ganas 
x — — 
Fe Colby, L. Lucretzus Flavus. — a ſe- 
50. Ser: Sypicius Camerinus. 
. how 7 the 2 Sicinius Dentatus. Tribune if the C. — Aſper. 
eople. Lucerius. People, L. Hortenſius. 
P. Curatius. C. Acutius. 
L. Alius Peetus. Rotnuleius. 
Sex. Pompilius. Terentius. 
M —4 L. Appuleius. 
C ius Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Mznivs. 4 * 
M. Silius. L. Rabuleius. 
Sex. Manilius. N. Otacilius. 
Ædiles. T. Metilius. Aailes. T. Sicinius Dentatius. 
M. Decius Mus. *, — — 
ueftors L. Amilius Mamercinus. eftors icinius Dentatus. 
2 * C. Sexrilius. Rome. * L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
Military f A. Manlius Capitolinus. Military Quæ Ser. Sulpitius Rufus. 
ftars. © L. Poſthumius Albin. Regillenſis. /fors. C. Sergius Fidenas. 
88. 1 er. „L. Valerius Potitus. 32. Military Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
NY M. Manlius Capitolinus. They Tribunehip. K. Fabius Ambuſtus, 
both abdicate. 363. Year. C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 


3 Q. Sulpicius 
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QA 
Gauls. 2 
227 L. Valerius Potitus. 
Tribunes of the L. 
People. y | 
M. 
MW bus. 
— q 
M. Allie.” 
— 
Edit. C. Fenn | 


Difator. - M. Furi 
Gen. of L. Valerius Potitus. 
Tribunes of the C. Marcius Rutilus. 
People. L. Hortenſius. 

C. Claudius Cicero. 

L. Fulvius Curvus. 

* Pomponius. 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus 

Q. Petilius, 
Ediles. L. Appuleius. 

L. Virginius. 
Dueftors of P. Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 
Rome. T. Quinctius Capitolinus. 


Military Quæ- ic Quinctius Capitolinus. 


fears. 


33. Military L. Valerius Poplicola, a ſecond ors. 
time. 


ribuneſbip. 
365. Tear. 


L. Horatius Pulvillus. 


L. Virginius Tricoſtus. 
P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
A. Manlius itolinus. 


L. Emilius cinus. 


= 


1 


Adil. 828 : 
. clus | 

Duefters of OC. Fabius Dot” 
one. C, Appronjus. 


L. Lacretius Tric. itinus. 
Ser. Sulpic ius 
Tribunes of the M. Titinius. 


People. Cn. 


Æadiles. E Gn 
a ius. 
Publilius Philo. 
. Paetelius Libo. 

Military Quæ- N Papirius Craſſus. 

Mznius. 


35. Military L. Papirius Curſor. 
Tribuneſhip. C. Sergius Fidenas. 
367. Near. 

cond time. 


L. AÆmilius Mamercinus, a ſe- 


L. Menenius 


22 D CAPITOL bN/E/ MAR BL E S: Os, 


I. Menenius Lanatus. 


, $*% #4 


A. Cornelius Coſſus. He tri. 


8 2 Popli a third umphs over the Volſci. 
__ Gen. 2 T. Quinctius Capitol inus 

C. "Cornelius Coll. 880 ee Dorman 
Bar the. L. Sicinius Dentatus. Ptople. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Peuple. C. Trebonius Aſper. C. Autiſtius. 

Hortenſius. C. Apronius , 

L. Marcius Rutilus L. Apronius. 

M. Trebonius Flavus. I. Sexrius. 

L. Antiſtius. C. Antiſtius. 5 

C. Acutius. M. Albinius. 

L. Albinius. A. Lucerius. 

Sp. Mzcilius. : R 1 Cædicius. 

M. Appuleius. Adiles. Trebonius Flavus. 
Eadiles. C. Marcius Rutilus L. Numitorius. 


E Grits. 
N of Pa Craſſus. 


Nr of 8 2 — 


pirius cius 
Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas. — De 8 C. Mankiw e Cupitolimus 


Aale litary Quæ · Ser. Sulpicius Frætertatus | or 
3 Cn. Apronius. an 


Sempronius Atratinus. 


38. Military $6, Comel Maluginenſs, 4 


36. Military | M. Furius Camille, 4 fourth Tribunghip. 
Tribuneſbip. 370. Near. 
368. Near. Q Serv Servithus Priſcus Fidenas, a 


* . | 
oratius Pulvillus. 
. Valerius Potitus Poplicola. 
Tribunes of the C. Licinius Calvus. 


P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola, a 
ſecond time. 


M. Furius Camillus, a fifth time. 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, a ſecond 


time. 
C. Papirius Craſſus. 


I adde Cincinnatus, a ſe- 


Prple. Sp. Metilius. | cond time. 

A. Sellius. Tribunes of the M. Mznius. 

C. Volumnius Flamma. People. Sp. Mecilius. 

M. Pompilius. __ Q. Hortenfws. 

Sex. Tempanius. C. Furius. 

P. Scaptius. T. Romuleius 

P. Silius. Q. Publilius Philo. 

C. Mamilius Vitulus. P. Mznius. 

Ti. Pontificius. Cn. Apronius 
Midiles. C. Sextilius. P. Mzlius. 

C. Appuleius Q Terentius. 
Dueftors of L. Furius Medullinus. Aidiles. L. Sicinius Dentatus. 
Rome. Sp. Papirius Curſor. L. Albinius. 


Military Quæ- M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
ſtort. P. Meænius. Rome. 


Duefters of P. Clcelius Siculus. 


Q. Decius Mus. 


Military Juæ Sp. Furius Meduilinus. 


I. Military A. Manlius Capitolinus, a ſecond ors. 

ribuneſbi p. time. 

369. Year. P. Cornelius Coſſus, a 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus. 

L. Papirius Curſor, a ſecond time. 

C. Sergius Fidenas, a ſecond 
tire. 


371. Tear. 


4 


M. Horatius Pulvillus. 


ſecond 39. Military L. Valerius Poplicola, a fourth 
time. T ribuneſhip. 


time. 
A. Manlius Capitolinus, a third 
time. 


Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, a third time. 


* Lucretius 
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L. Lucretius Tricipitinus, a third L. Lucretius Tricipitinus, a third 
time. time. 
L. Amilius Mamercinus, a third M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
time. Tribunes of the L. Antiſtius. 
M. Trebonius Flavus. People. A. Lucerius. 
Tribunes of the L. Marcius Rutilus. | A 
Peple. M. Albinius. 
| L. Oppius. 
Q Cæcilius Metellus. 
C. Sextilius. 
T. Iuventius. | 
C. ius Cornicen. 
M. Duilius. 
AÆdiles. C. ius. 
— Mucerk . ͤ terns 
of L. | cerinus. ilitary Sulpicius I 
— 75 Sp. Servilius Priſcus. frors. lis Enki Barbule 
Military Quæ- Q. Claudius Siculus. 14 
frors. 'Q, Mucius Sczvola. 42. Military E. Valerius Poplicola, a fifth 
Sp. Papirius Craiſ og IS Poplicola, 
o. Military 'Sp. Papirius us. | 374. Tar. P. ius Potitus 5 a 
Tuns). L. Papirius Craſſus. fifth time. 
372. Year Ser. ius Maluginenſis, a L. Menenius Lanatus, a ſecond 
A» — Fidenas. C Fn Fid d time, 
2 1 Pri | Ser a third tim 
Ser. Sulpicius Prætextatus. Sp. Papiriue Curſo: 
L. Zmilius Mamercinus, a Ser. Cornelins Maluginenſis, a 
Tribunes of the L. Sicilius 
People. UL. Albinius. Ditator. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus. He 
L. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. triumphs over the Præneſtini. 
L. Petilius. Gen. of Horſe. A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
C. Canuleius. Cenſors. C. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
C. Icilius Ruga. Sp. Poſtumius Albus Regillenſis. 
P. Mznius. The latter dies in his Office, 
L. Publilius Philo Volſcus. and the former abdicates on 
L. Canuleius. account of the death of his 
Eidiles. M. Menius. Tribunes of the M. Menius. 
L. Sextius. People. Q. Decius Mus. 
Nuæſtors C. Quinctius Cincinnatus. M. Pompilius. 
Rome. C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. C. Mamilius. 
Military Que- P. Pupius. Sex. Titinius. 
fort. L. Mecilius. Cn. Apronius. 
C. Volumnius Flamma. 
41. Military M. Furius Camillus, a ſixth time. Q Marcius Tremulus. 
Tribungſhid, A. Poſthumius Albinus Regil- C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
373. Tear. lenſis. C. Titius. 
L. Furius Medullinus. 7385 


4 Adiler. 
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übt. 11! MI. Duitios. 
C. Icilius Ruga. 
oe „ .Q; Sikus. 
M” Sergius Fidenas. 
A4 tary Quæ- C. Tiimus. 
feors. Q: Antonius Merenda. | 
| Military Quæ- A. Cornelins Coſſus. 
43: Military P, Manliu Capholinus Hort. M. Coraeths Maluginen(s. 
ribungſbip. C. jus Capitolinus. 
375. 2 ( ſus lulus, a ſecond time. i. Military L. Mnitius Marnercinus, a fifth 
C. Sextilids, ribuneſhip. time. 
377. ww. Ser. Sulpicips Prætextatus, "Y 
Tribunes of . . a 
Prople. 7 0 828 fourth time. 
C. Cumieius. L. aun Cincinnatus, a ſe- 
cond time. 
C. Verurius Craſſus Cicurinus, 
C. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
Tribune f the L. Seti Sextinus Lateranus. 
People C. Licinius Stolo. 
| Cn. Pupius. 
| Adiles. —— Longus. 
Quo: of | -—-— A 
14M Gemacius Aventinenſis. . | 
— 4 © A. Trebomius. 
Miles. Q Decius Mus. 
C. Tin | 
L. Quins Capitolinus, 
- 'Q- Quintivs Cincinnatus. 
; L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus 
| 378. Near. | l 
M. Horatzs Pulvillus. Tribunes of the C. Licinias'Calvus Stolo 
LGS mee Macerinus, People. M. Maenius. 
Cenfſtrs. Sp. Servilias Priſcus. Cn.:Lucreias, 
Q. Clettius Siculus. C. Meritias: - 1 
C. Sellias. 
| — — — 
| Tribunes of the L. Scimus tatus. A. te 
| L. Dorit A. Tempanius. 
Py Moc Sexevola. L. Volumnius Flame, 
cus Ruga. diles. Q. Canulewus. / 
F. Mack Scævola. | Q. Czcilius Metellus 
P. Pætus. Anarchy. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 


Tribune 


L. Petiſs. 379. Tar. 


CONSULAR CALENDARS. 2; 


Tribunes of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
People. Q. Publius Philo. 
Q. Decius Mus. 
C. Atinius 
M. Atilius 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
L. Villlius. 
P. Plautius Proculus. 
Q. Mamilius. 
AMidile. P. Mucius Sczvola. 
L. Domitus Anobarbus. 


2 L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
80. Tear. 
ribune# of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
People. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Cn. Pupius. 
Q. Silius. 
Cn. Sicilius Bellutus. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
P. Pupius. 
L. Volumnius Flamma. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
AMidiles. M. Fulcinius. 
A. Trebius. 


Anarchy. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
381. Year. 
Tribunes of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
People. C. Pœrtelius Libo Viſolus. 

1 * Lnas. 

. Atinius 

C. 8 

Volero Publilius Philo. 

K. Atinius. 

Q. Decius Mus. 

M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
ailes. C. Metilius. 

A. Acutius. 


46 Military L. Furius Medullinus, a ſecond 
T ribuneſhip. time. 
382. Year, P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola, a 
fifth time. 
A. Manlius Capitolinus, a fourth 


time. 
Ser. Sulpicius Prætextatus, a fifth 


Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People. C. Licinius Calyus Stolo. 


C. Plautius the Son of 
er Proculus, th 


P. Curatius. 
L. Furius.. 
P. Plautius Proculus. 
C. Atinius 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
— ©  - 4 
oer; rius 
Nc 7 L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 


Military Qua- M. Geganius Macerinus. 


feos. M. Popilius. 


7. Military Q. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas, a 
ribungſbip. third time. 
383. Year. M. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus, a 
ſecond time. 
Q. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
A. Cornelius Coſſus. | 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus, a ſecond 


time. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, -\ 
People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
Sp. Melius Capitolinus. 


P. Licinius. 

M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 

* I cars Lenas. 

. Minucius Augurinus, 

M. Decius Mus. 
A diler. C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus, 

Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
Dunftors of C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
Rome. Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Military Quæ- Sp. Furius Camillus. 
ort. Gd Pomponius. 


48. Military L. Quinctius Capitolinus. 
Tribuneſhip. Sp. Servilius Structus. 
384. Year, Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis, a 
ſeventh time. 
L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Prætextatus, a 
fourth time. 
L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 


C. Marcius Rutilus. 
4 Juventius 


* Ws — - — 
— - — 
—— — 2 
— - - - 232 1 — 
— — 2 — 
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Juventius Thalna. Gen. of Horſe. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capi- 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. tolinus. . 
P. Plautius Proculus. Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
C. Duilius. People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. M. Popilius. 
C. Sempronius Longus C. Plautius Proculus. 
| L. Atinius Longus. | C. Racilius. 
dil. K. Atinius Longus. C. Trebonius 4 
2 rs 1 C. Marcius Rutilus. 
ueftors as Capitolinus C. Plztorius. - - 
we 4 Ap. Claudius Craſſus. Mine IL. Fulcinius. 
Ai litary Dries Aulius Cerretanus. T. Statius. | 
frors. Cn. Quinctius Capitolinus. Adiles. + L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Sempronius 
55 Year. M. Furius Camillus, a fifth Buefters of Ser. Cornelius Matuginentis, 
iftator. time. Rome. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. Æmilius Mamercinus. Military Quæ- L. Pinarius Natta. 
ſters. M. Pomponius. 
Dictator. P. Manlius Capitolinus. | 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Licinius Calvus. 89. Conſulſhip, L. Amilius Mamercinus. 
Tribunes of the 5 Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 387. Year. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People, C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. He was the firſt Plebeian who 
C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. was made Conſul. 
C. Plautius Proculus. Prator. Sp. Furius Camillus. 
M' Marcius. Curule Mdiles. Cn. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
M. Conſidius. | P. Cornelius Scipio. 
C. Petillius. Tribunes of the M. Plætorius. 
L. Allienius. People. C. Numitorius. 
P. Publilius Philo. C. Antius. 
M Plætorius. M. Acutius. 
Edilis. Voler. Publilius Philo. M. Pontiſicius. 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. L. Statius. 
os of P. Cornelius Scapula. M. Antius: 
Rome. P. Cornelius Scipio. C. Mzcilius. 
Military Quæ-· C. Carvilius Maximus. C. Lucretius. 
lors. Q Decius Mus. L. Volſcius Fictor. 
Nac of Cn. Manlius Capito. Torquatus. 
. Military A. regal Coſſus, a ſecond Q. Aulius Cerretanus. ö 
Tribunghis, — Juæ- P. Licinius Calvus. 
386. Tear. L. Verurius Craſſus Cicurinus, a fers. C. Terentius Arſa. 
N. Con roy Maluginenſis, C onfulſ, L.G Aventinenſis. 
Cornelius f a 90. Conſulſhip, enucius Aven 
ſecond time. 388. 1. Q. Servilius Ahala. 
P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola, a — L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperio- 
ſixth time. ſus. 
M. Geganius Macerinus. Curule Ædiles. Juventius Thalna. 
A ius Capitolinus, a ſecond C. Licinius Calvus. 
time. Tribunes of the Q. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
People. C. Plautius Proculus. 
Di8ater. M. Furius Camillus, a fifth time. L. Lucerius. 
F He triumphs over the Gauls. C. Trebonius, 


C. volſcius 


* 


CONSULAR 


C. Volſcius. 
M. Popilius. 
T. Metilius. 
M. Sellius, 
T. Statius. 
C. Racilius. 
Plebeian M. Popilius Lænas. 
Adiles. C. Martius Rutilus. 
DBuefiors of C.Fabius Ambuſtus. 
ome. L. Hortenſius. | 
Military Quæ- M. Valerius Poplicola. 
ers. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
91. Conſulſbip, C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
389. 2. F C. Licinius Calvus. 
Prætor. Cn. Quinctius Capitolinus. 


Curule Ædiles. P. Cornelius Scapula. | 
Ap. Claudius Craſſus Sabinus Re- 


illenſis. 
Tribunes of the C. Plautius Proculus. 
People. C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
M. Conſzdius. 
8 — 
. Sempronius Longus. 
L. Racilius. 2 
C. Pætorius. 
M. Allienius. 
M. Marcius, 
C. Fulvius Curvus. 
Plebeian L. Fulcinius. 
ailes. L. Volſcius FiQor. 
Pue/tors of M. Abutius Elva. 
ome. L. Icilius Ruga. 
Military Quæ- Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
fors. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
92. Conſulſbip. L. ÆEmilius Mamercinus, a ſe- 
390. Near, cond time. 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Didtater. L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperio- 
ſus. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. E inarius Natta. 
Cenfors, 
Cœſo. 
L. Furius Medullinus. 
The twentieth Luſtrum. 
Prertor. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the Son of 
Numerius. 
Curule Adiles. C. Popillius Lænas. 


L. Statius. 


CALENDARS. 


Pleberan 
A diles. 


People 


2 7 

C. Peetelius Libo Viſqlus. 
C. Antius. | 

Tribunes of the M. Antius. 

C. Numitorius. 

M. Popilius Lænas. 

Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 

L. Pupius. 8 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 

C. Marcius Rutilus. 

A. Allienius. 

L. Alius Pætus. 

C. Carvilius Maximus. - 

Duefters P. Valerius Poplicola. 


Rome. C. Julius Iulus. 

Military Quæ- Q. Hortenſius. 

ers. M' Curius. 

93. Cop % Q. Servilius Ahala, a ſecond 
391. Tear. time. 


I. Genucius Aventinenſis, a ſe- 


Dictator. Appius Claudius Craſſus Sabinus 
Regillenſis. 
Cen. of Harſe. P. Cornelius Scapula. 


Prætor. P. Cornelius Scipio. 


Curule Ædiles. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Impe- 


rioſus. 
C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 


| Tribunes of the M, Pomponius. 


Q. Decius Mus. 

C. Oppius. 

C. Terentius Arſa. 

Q. Romuleius. 5 

C. Mzlius Capitolinus, 

Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
, Otacilius. | 

M. Terentius. 

L. Rabuleius. 

Plebeian L. Lucretius. 

Mdiles. C. Volſcius. 

Dueftirs of L. Cornelius Scipio. 

Rome. C. Petillius. 


People. 


M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the Son of Military Quæ- L. Mænius. 
lors. 


L. Aquilius Corvus. 


94. Conſulſbip, C. Licinius Calvus, a ſecond 

392. Tear. time. : 

C. Sulpicius Peticus, a ſecond 
time. He triumphs over the 
Hernici. 


d 2 Dictator. 
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A T. Quinctius pennus, 
COINS CONS Fee 


Gen. of Horſe. Serv. Cornelius 
Prator. M. Valerius Perle 
Curule Zdiles. M. Plœetorius. 


M. Conſidius. 
Plebeian C. Plztorius. 
Tribanes of the G Plats pies 
71 5 utius 
People, Mt M. Marci 


Beſte of A. Engeln Code Arvina, 


C. Livius Denter. 


494. „ — Impe- 


rioſus. 

Prætor. Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Pomponius. 

L. Rabuleius. 
Plebeian C. Mzlius Capitolinus- 
Midiles. C. Terentius a 
Tribunes of the M. Marcius. 
People. Sex. Manilius. 


M. Papirius Mugillanus. weſtors P. Valerius 
Merry Due M Duilius. ja - 7 L. Marcius Rutilus. 
Hort. C. Duilius. 3 — Quæ - M. Foſlius Flaccinator, 
fort. C. Servius Fidenas. 
95. Confulſip, M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
393. C. Petilius Libo Viſolus. The y. Confulbi, C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
latter triumphs over the Gauls, 395. 7; C. Plautius Proculus, who tri- 
andthe Ti The for- umphs over the Privernates. 
mer, after having defeated the . 
Hernici, obtains the Honours Dictator. C. Sulpicius Peticus. He tri- 
Prone, Spas iks Cunt, « 6 Horſe. M. Veri Poplicola. 
rætor. purius Furius a Gen 0 e, ius Popli 
cond time. — 4 T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus 
'Carule Ediles. P. Valerius P oplicola. Criſpinus. 
C. Julius Tulus Curule Ædiles. T. Manlius Torquatus. 
Plebeian Q. Aulius Cerretanus. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Ediles. C. Carvilius Maximus. Plebeian K. Duilius. 
Tribunes of the K. Duilius. AMdiles. L. Virginius. 
People. M. Cædicius. Tribunes of the C. Petilius. 
C. Apronius. People. L. Plautius Venno. 
T. Sicinius Dentatus. L. Hortenſius. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. Q. Hortenſius. 
L. Hortenſius. C. Sextilius. 
C. Curatius. M. Cædicius. 
L. Sextius. P. Furius. 
C. Titius. P. Licinius. 
M. Titius. C. Lætorius. 
* mu Lees W 5 1 
utter: milius Barbula. ue/tors urius Camillus. 
22 Dy L. Amilius Mamercinus. P. Mznius 


— Dua T. Manlius Capitolinus Torqua- Milewr Due- C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
Hart. tus. 


fers. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


98. Conſuibip, 


3 "I 


CONSULAR CALENDARS. 
98. Conſulſbip, C. Marcius Rutilus. He tri- 


| M. Valerius 
396. Tear. umphs over the Privernates. Preter. P. Valerius Pepe. 
Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Impe- Curule Ediles. Duilius. 


rioſus. a ſecond time. 
Pretor. M. Popidius Lanas. 
Curule AMdiles. C. Duilius. 


L. Sextius. 
Plebeian C. Curatius. 
AMdiles. C. Tirius. 
Tribunes of the M. Duilius. 
People. L. Mznius. 
M. P i 
M. Titinius. 
C. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
C. Claudius 
C. Apronius. 
T. Sicinius. 
C. Otacilius. 
— "8 
u or: apirius 
e e. 
Military Juæ- apirius 
feors. N Pomponius. 


99. — Fabius Ambuſtus, a ſecond 
ar 
e M. . Popilius Les « ſecond 


Diaater. C. Marcius Rutilus. He tri- 


umphs over the Hetrurians. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Plautius Proculus. 
Pretor. T. Manlius Torquatus. 


Curule AM dites. L. Cornelius Scipio. 


Plebeian Ch 2 Hypfrus 
AMdile. C. Sextius. 


Tribunes of the C. Livius Denter. 
People. P. Licinius Calvus. 

Q. Hortenſius. 

C. Junius Bubulcus. 

M. Marcius. 

P. Mznius. 

2 — "wag 

cihus Ruga. 
L. Antiſtius. 
I 
ufer: ius. 

Rc 2 7 M. Pætilius Libo. 
. Juæ- M. Fabius Dorſo. 
Herz. Ser. Sulpicius Pratextatus 


100. Conſulſhip, C. — Peticus, 2 third 
398. Tear. 


Mznius. 
Plebeian M. Mznius. 
A idiles. P. Furius. 


Tribunes of the L. Hortenſius, ba 
People. | 


C. Antiſtius. 
C. Duilius. 


Naa of uk — 

s cus inus. 
Q. Servilivs Ahala. 

Me — Ti. Æmilius Mamercinus. 


Herr. C. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis. 


101. Conſulhbip, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, a third 
399. Near. time. He triumphs over the 
Tiburtini. 
T. I -- 9g Pennus Capitolinus 
Criſpinus. | 
Pretar. C. Julius Julus. 
Curule Adiles. L * _ * — 
apirius Mugillanus. 
Plebeian e "Livius Denter. 
Adiles. Q. Hortenſius. 
Tribunes of the C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
People. Sp. Mzcilius. 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 
Sp. Meætilius. 
A. Sellius. 
K. Duilius. 
T. Roſcius. 
Sex. T 
L. Villius. 
Race o Q Fabius Ambuſtus. 
A. Lucerius. 
A 2ue- C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
frors. C. Papirius Craſſus. 
102. Confulſip, C. Sulpicius Peticus, a fourth 
400. Near time. 
M. Valerius Poplicola, a ſecond 
time. 


Didtator. 1 L Imperioſus Torqua- 


Gen, of Horſe. A. Cornelius Coflus Arvias 
Prat. 
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Pretor,, -' .. Cornelius Scipio. 
M. Marcius. FS 03% CEA) 
Plebeian L. Antiſtius. 
Aidiles. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Quæſtor: of Q Publilius Philo. | 
Rome. P. Decius Mus. 
Military Quæ - C. Mænius. 
ors, Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Tribunes of the C. Plautius Hypſzus. 
People. L. Mzaius. 
C. Sicinius Bellutus 
C. Titius, 
C. Sextius. 
C. Mamilius Vitulus. 
I. Sicinius Dentatus. 
C. Apronius. 
IL. Sextilius. 


103, Conſulſhip, P. Valerius Poplicola. 


401. Year. C. Marcius Rutilus, a ſecond 
| ' time. 
Dictator. C. Julius lu lus. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. Æmilius Mamercinus. 
Prætor. Ap. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis. 
Curule A diles. P. Valerius Poplicola. 
| L. Pinarius Natta. 
Plebeian Cn. Appuleius. 
Adiles. L. Albinius. 
Tribunes of the Sex. Tullius. 
People. K. Duilius. 
M' Pomponius. 

L. Cædicius. 

P. Malius; 

P. Mænius. 

Q. Hortenſius. 

M. Mznius. 

C. Furius. 

C. Canuleius. 
Quæſtors of L. A milius Mamercinus. 
Rome. L. Amilius Barbula. 

Military Quæ- C. Volumnius Flamma. 

fears. Q. Amilius Barbula. 


104. Conſulſbip, C. Sulpicius Peticus, a fifth time. 


402. Year. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capi- 
tolinus. 
Dicbator. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 


Gen. of Horſe, Q Seryilius Ahala. 


| ../. - Noſus, 

Ce. Marcius Rutilus. The fr 
Plebeian who was made Cen- 
ſor. | 
The twenty fi Luſtrum. 

Pretor. M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
C. Antiſtius. | 
Plebeian C. Antiſtius. 
Adiles. L. Villius. 
Tribunes of the M. Ovinius. 
People. C. Duilius. 
L. Canuleius. 
L. Rabuleius. 
T. Romuleius. 
M. Claudius Cicero. 
Cn. Pœrtelius Libo. 
P. Menius Capi tolinus. 
| Q 8 A | 
ueſtors 0 r. Sulpicius Lon 
{A 4 Sp. F —_ Medullinus 
Military Quæ- P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
feors. ' Q.Cxdicius. 
105. Conſulſbip, M. Popilius Lænas, a third time. 
403. Near. He triumphs over the Gauls. 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Difator. L. Furius Camillus. 
Gen. of Horſe, P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Pretor. P; Valerius Poplicola. 


Curule Adiles. M. Fabius Dorſo. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 


Plebeian L. Sextilius. 
A diles. C. Mamilius. 
Tribune of the P. Mænius. 
People. K. Duilius. 
T. Juventius. 
L. Oppius. 
P. Decius Mus. 
C. Oppius Cornicen. 


C. Licinius Calvus. 
C. Livius Denter. 

Q Cztilius Metellus. 

C. Alius Pcetus. 
Dueftirs of M. Horatius Pulvillus. 
Rome. - L. Sextius Sextinus J. ateranus. 
Military Quæ- C. Claudius Hortator. 5 
fears. A. 23 Albinus Regillen- 

1s, 


105, Conſulſbip, 
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706. Conſulbip, L. Furius Camillus. ws. 
404. Year. Ap. Claudius Craſſus Sabinus R 
aaiͤllenſis. He died in his office. 


T. Manlius Imperioſus Torqua- 
a ſecond tine. 
Gen. of Horſe. A. Cornelius Arvina. 


Dictator. 


Prætor. L. Pinarius Natta. 

Curule Mdiles, M' Pomponius. 
Cædicius. 

Plebeian Sex. Tullius. 

Aadiles. C. Furius. 

Tribunes of the Q Publilius Philo, 

People. C. Icilius Ruga. 

NM. Claudius Cicero. 


Cn. Domitius ZAEnobarbus. 

P. Mucius Scævola. 

C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 

L. Antiſtius. 

Pupius. 

L. Publius Philo Volſcius. 
Dueftors of P. AÆElius Pætus. 
Rome. Q. Antonius Mzrenda. + 
Military Quæ- C. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
Hart. L. Domitius Anobarbus. 


r07. Conſulſhip, M. Popilius Lznas, a fourth time. 


405. Near. M. Valerius Corvus. 
Difator. C. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Livius Denter. 
Pretor. M. Fabius Dorſo. 
Curule Ædiles. Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 

Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Plebeian M. Pcetelius Libo. 
Aiiles. P. Mælius Capitolinus. 
Tribunes of the K. Duilius, 
People. A. Trebius. 

CO 

. Tempanius. 

Cn. Sellius. 

P. Decius Mus. 

C. Appuleius. 

Q. Mzcilius. 


Q. Marcius Tremulus. 
Duefters of L. Papirius Craſſus. 


Rome. L. Petilius. 
Military Juæ- L. Poſtumius Megellus. 
Hart. M. Fulcinius. 


ro g. Cenſulſbip, C. Plautius Hypſceus. 
426. Tar. T. Manlius Imperioſus Torqua- 
tus. 


ars. 


Pretor. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Curule Æadiles. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
P. Decius Mus. 
Plebeian Q. Publilius Philo. 
diles. T. Juventius. 
Tribunes of the Sex. Tullius. 
People. C. Menius. 
- Antiſtius. 
* Pomponius. 
C: Duilins. - = 
Volero Publilius Philo Volſcus. 
L. Atinius Longus. 
P. Menius. 
P. Pupius. 
C. Antiſtius. 
Duzftirs of L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Rome. L. Furius Camillus. 
Military Que- C. Sulpicius Longus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Saverrio. 


109. Conſulſbip, M. Valerius Corvus, a ſecond 
407. Near. time. He triumphs over the 
Antiates, Volſci, and Satricani. 

C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 


Secular Games. 


Pretor. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Curule Miles. Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 

Sp. Sulpicius Longus. 
Plebeian C. Icilius Ruga. 
Adiles. P. Mucius Scævola. 


Tribunes of the P. Decius Mus. 


People. M. Claudius Cicero. 
C. Alius Pztus. 
P. Licinius Stolo. 
Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Cn. Domitius A nobarbus. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
P. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
Q. Cxdicius. 
Duzftors of M. Atilius Regulus. 
Rome: C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus, 
Military Quz- A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
ers. Q. Canuleius. 
110, Conſulſbip, M. Fabius Dorſo. 
408. Year. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Dictator. L. Furius Camillus, a ſecond 
time. 


Gen. of Horſe. 3 Capitolinus Imperio- 
us. 


Praetor. 
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Q. Mæcilius. 
Plebeian A. Trebius. 
Midiles. Cn. Lucerius. 
Tribune. of the C. Claudius Hortator. 
People. Q. Publius Philo. 
L. Cædicius. 
L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
M. Titinius. 
C. Duilius. 
P. AÆlius Pætus. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Sex. Titius. On. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
. of T. Veturius Calvinus. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
„ 
— ues Cn. Pupius. ueftors apirius us. 
fort. oP U M' — Fidenas. Rome. L. Papirius Curſor. 
Military Quæ- C. Plautius Decianus. 
111. Confulſbip, C. Martius Rutilus, a third time, fern. Cn. Fulyius Centumalus. 
409. Year, T. Manlius Imperioſus Torqua- 
tus, a ſecond time. 113. Conſulſbip, C. Marcius Rutilus, a fourth 
411. Year. time. 
_ DiAator. P. Valerius Poplicola. Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Fabius * Dictator. M. Valerius Corvus. 
Pretor, L. Furius Camillus. Gen. of Horſe. L. 2 *, 
Curule Ædilis. L. 2 Mamercinus Priver- 
Prætor. L. Fu urius Camillus. 
Ti. X Æmilius Mamercinus. Curule AMdiles. L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Plebeian P. Decius Mus. C. Sulpicius Longus. 
Adiles. L. Atinius Longus. Plebeian M. Titinius. 
Tribunes of the P. Mænius. Miles. Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
People. Q. Manilius. Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C Pompilius. People. C. Mznius. | 
C. Volumnius Flamma. L. Furius. 
L. Volumnius Flamma. P. Curatius. 
C. Titinius. . Canuleius. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. - . Minucius A 
Q. Silius. M. Decius Mus. 
L. Villius. P. Mucius Scævola. 
L. Titius. - Cn. Domitius Ænobarbus. 
Dueftors of Cn. Quinctilius Varus. | P. Mælius Capitolinus. 
Rome. C. Patelius Libo Viſolus. Ouæſtort P. Valerius Poplicoia. 
Military Juæ- M. ( laudius Marcellus, Rome. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
fers Cn. Tulvius Pcetinus. Military Quæ- P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
| lors. M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
112. Cenſu;ſhip, M. Valerius Corvus, a third time. | 
410. Near, He triumphs over the Sam- 114. Confulbip, C. Plautius Hypſæ is, a ſecond 
nites. 412. Tear. time. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. He L. Æmilius Mamercinus Priver- 
triumphs over the Sammites. nas. 


Pretor. 
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over the Latins. 


Prever: T. Æmilius Mamercinus, Didtatoer. Q Publilius Philo. 
* Gen. of Heh D. Junius Brutus Sceva. - 
Q. Manilius. Pretor. hi Amilius Matnercinus Priver- 
Plebeian C. Pompilius, 
Midiles. L. Villius. Curule Ædiles. M. Ae Regulus. 
x _ the 97779 ar Philo: _ 1 ÞP.Curatius, 
| Plebeian G Domitius Calvinus. 
K. Atinius A diles. L. Furius. 
C. Duilius. Tribunes of the C. Lucerius, 
K. Atinius er | Prople. M. Pontificius. L 
_ — vinus. 8 . 
pius. ompilius. 
C. Sempronius Sophus. M. Acutius 
L. Atinius Cn, Sicinius Bellutus. 
C. Atinius Longus. L. Volſcius Fictor. 
Buefors of OC. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. T. Veturius Calvinus. 
Sp. Poſtumius Albinus. 2 ilius, 
roo Quæ - B. Junius Brutus Scæva. P. Silius. 
feors. L. Plautius Venno. Quæſtor: of L. Valerius Potitus. 
cart 4 — 2 * 8 Mamercinus. 
115. Conſu Manlius Imperioſus orqua- ilitary Quæ- ius. 
413. nk tus, a third time. He tri- fors. M. Mzcilius. 
* * ä Conſulfhip, L. F He 
i, Sidicini, i, 117. Conſu urius Camillus. tri- 
P. Decius Mus. 415. Year. — over the Pedani and 
Didtator. L. Papirius Craſſus. K - Marte He triumphs over 
Gen. of Horſe. L. Papirius Curſor. the Antiates, Lavinians, and 
Prætor. UL. Papirius Craſſus, who was +,  Velitrani, ” 
created Dictator. Prætor. M. Valerius Corvus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Valerius Corvus. Curule Ædilet. T. Veturius Craſſus. 
L. Claudius Craſſus Regilenſ Cn. Quinctilius Varus. : 
Plebeian M. Antonius. Plebeian M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Adiles. L. Genucius Aventinenſis Adiles. C. Atinius d 
Tribunes of the L. Allienius. Tribunes of the P. Sempronius 
People. M. Plætorius. People. P. Sallonius Sarra. 
M' Marcius. C. Plautius Decianus. 
C. Popilius. M. Minucius Auguri 
C. Petillius. C. Terentius Ar 
C. Mæcilius. M. Decius Mus. 
P. Publilius Philo. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. C. Titinius. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. Q. Canuleius. 
2 f Mt Conſidius. 25 2 Thalna. 
ueſtors . Sallonius Sarra. ueftors ulpicius Peticus. 
Nat L. ÆEmilius Paulus. Nac. f . Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Military Quæ- C. Plautius Proculus. Military Que- P. Furius. 
fort. L. Pinarius Natta. tors. C. Minucius Augurinus. 
116, Con T. AÆmilius Mamercinus. 118. Conſuldi, C. Sulpicius Lange. 
414. Tear, * Publilius Philo. He triumphs 416. Year. P. Alius P 


0 Dictatar. 


p 27 — 
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Dicamr. O. Chudius Craſſus Regillenſis. Dicatr. . Anilins Mamercina Priver. 


Gen. of | Claudius Hortator. 
Praur. i” pn Gu. of Horſe. Q Publ | 
Pr etor. Cn. Quitictilius Varus. 
Curule Ædilus. P. 1 > Curule Ædiles. C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 
NM. Papirius Craſſus. I. Valerius Petits. 
Plebeian ' ' C. Potillus. PIbeian M. Javetitius Thalna. 
Adiles. L. Allienius. dil. "'Q. Canuleius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Tribunes of the L. Plautius Venno. 
People. C.Peetelins Libo Viſolus. People. L. Pketorius. 
D. Junius Brutus Scæva. | 8 1 
M. Mecllius. 
C. Prxtorius. 
C., Racitius, 
T. Statius. 
C. Antius Neſtio 
8 of „ e Magill 
ueftors e 
Ae E. G | — 9 
mary De- 5 j 4 
fort. C. Carvilfus My | fore. 22 Cerretanus. 
119. Con e * Poems Craſſus. 721. Cf T. Veturius Calvinus. 
417. Ah 419. Year. Sp. Poſtumius Albinus. 
Q Palſy Pho The firſt 
10 72 2  Pitbeian was raiſed to Difator. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
| tmꝛis Office. Gen. of Horſe. M. Antonius. | 
Dd Adiles. Sp. Poſtutnius Albinus. Pr etor. M. Papirius Craſſus. 3 
P. Valerius Poplicola. Curule Kalles. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 3 
Plebeian P. Saflonius Sarra. M. nius Macerinus. 5 
Adiles. P. Sütus Nepos. Plebeian En. Centumalus. J 
Tribunes of the L. Antonius Nepos. dil... NI. Fache Flaccus. ; 
People. C. Plautius Decianus. Tribmes+f the P. Salomius Sarra. _ ö 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. People. T. Metitivs. | 
M Matcivs Nepos. M. Scaptius. a 
8 7 — 959 — M. Mamitius. 4 
8 audius Marcellus. | C. Memmins. : 
©, Plautius Proculus. L. Racitias, . 
C. Marcius Rutilus. M. Seltios. 
P. Publius Philo. P. Sflius. 
L. Conſidius Ne | "Q: Cxdicius Noctua. 
Nac. of Sp. Verurius Ctatſus Cicurinus. P. Furius. 
| '' |Q; Adtius Cerretanus. Duxftors f Cn. Cornelias Lentulus. | 
| 125 — Fulvius Curvus. Rome. Ap. Claudius Craſſ. Sabin. Re- 
ers. M. Zburius Elva. . 
Military Juæ- C. K b 
120. 2 Valerius Corvus, a fourth for. = — epos. 
418. Year. time. He gry web over the c en 2 Pb WY 
'-\ hhabitants of the Terri 122, Cin us 
of Cales. * 420. 1 b C. Pœtelius Eibo Viſolus. 


M. Attilius Regulus. Pretor. 
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Preter. C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. Gen. of Herfs. L. Valerius Potirus. 4 
Curule Ædiles. M. Valerius Corvus. Prætor. M. Valerius Corvus. | 
L. Verurius Craſſus Cicurinus. Curule A diles: „ — — 
Plebeian L. Putins Fenns. Abatius Elva. f 
AMidiles. C. Plautius us. Plebeian L. Racilius * 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis. Aidiles,  M. Magnidivs 
* C. Popilius Lazngs. Tribunes of the Q Auk ern 
_ © Maw . People. L. Pupius Nepos. 
C. Canuleius Nepos. G. Livius Dentet. 
Q Hortenſius. C. Fulvius Curvus. 
Lercorius. M. Fulvius Flaceus. 
. Minucius 7. Sp. [cilius 
N Teen, | M Pomponius Math. | 
M' ſurantius Thalna. N Junius Brutus — . 
der * 2 Fabius Maximus Rullianus. M. Fulvius Centumalus. 
Fbuis Ambuſtus. | M. Marcius Nepos. 
5 Quæ- C. Follius Flaecitator, Nac of L. Valerius Flaccus. 
tors. Q Mamilius Vitulus Rome. Q Sulpicius Paterculus. 
Military Jus M. Papus. 
123. Conſu{ſbip,, & Cornelius Coſſus, a ſecond tors. L. Plautius Venno. 
421. Near. time. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 125. Camſiaſſaip, L. Papirius Craflus, a ſecond 
423. Year time. 
Dictator. M. Papirius Craſſus. L. Plautius Venno 
Gen. of Horſe. P. Valerius Poplicola. Prator. P. Cornelius 
Cenſors. Q Publilius Philo. Curule Ædilet. C. Popillius Lanas. 
Sp. Poſtumius Albinus. C. Lætorius Nepos. 
Plebeian C. Manlius Capitolinus. 
The twomly third Luſtrum. Adiles. C. Minucius A 
Prætor. L. Papirius Mugillanus. Tribunes of the M. Livius Denter. 
Curule Ædiles. L. — People. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
C. Plaatorius. A. Allienius Nepos. 
Plebeian C. Racilius. M. Racilius Nepos. 
Adiles. L. Fuleinius. A. Trebonius Aſper. 
* the L. Fulvius Curvus. M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Bale. IL. Hortenſius. L. Apuleius Nepos. 
| A. Ogulnius Gallus. L. ius Nepos. 
Decius Mus. IL. Fulcinius Nepos. 
L. Alius Pcetus P. Numitorius Pullus. 
M: Lztorius. 3 o C. Plautius Hypſeus. 
— Otacilius Craſſus. 1 ogg os N = 
p. Oppius Cornicen. ilitary oratius Pulvillus. 
C. Carvilius Maximus. feors. _ L. ÆEmilius Mamercinus. 
Aueler, 4. Ante : onſulſbip, L. mils M Pri 
Flavius. 126. C amercinus Pri- 
Rome. * A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 424. Year. vernas, a ſecond time. 
Military Quæ - M. Fabius Ambuſtus. C. Plaurius Decianus. Both tri- 
flors. C. Aquilius Florus. umph over the Privernates. 
Prætor. L. — — 
124. Conſu M. Claudius Marcellus. Curule Adiles. L. Papirius lanus, 
422. Tx Valerius Potitus. Cn: Cornelius Lentulus. 
Dictatar. Quintilius Varus. e 2 Plebeian 
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Plebeian M Curius Dentatus. «3 
Aailes.. 8 Decius Mus. pa ies 


uafhers M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
15 = = L. Furius Camillus. 
— Popilius Lænas. 


ſors. P. Villius Nepos. 


127. Can ſalſbip, C. Plautius Proculus. 
425. Year. P. Cornelius Scapula. 
Preter. D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Valerius Corvus. 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 
Plebeian C. Fulyius Curvus. 
Adiles. Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Tribunes of the M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
People. M. Titinius N 
Cn. Apronius Nepos. 
C. Sextilius Nepos. 
L. Mznius Nepos. 
T. Sicinius Dentatus. 
Sex. Titius Nepos. 
C. Sextius Calvinus. 
C. Curatius Nepos. 
A. Virginius Nepos. 
N of L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Q. Armilius Barbula. 
Afi es Due P. AElius Pætus. 
feors. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 


128. Conſul/hip, L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
426. Year, Q. Publilius conan 


Di#ator. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Gen. of Horſe. Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. 


Pretor. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
Curule AMdiles. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Plebeian L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Adiles. M. Livius Denter. 
Tribunes of the M. Flavius N 
People. C. Lztorius epos. 


C. Minucius Augurinus: 


C. Aquillius Florus. 
C. Otacilius Nepos; 
C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
C. jus Capitolinus. 
2 1 
Decius Mus. a 
= of M. Peztelius Libo Viſolus: 
M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
er Nux C. Julius Iulus. 


fort. L. ius N ron. 


129. Cenſulbp, C. Paten Libo Viſolus, a ſe- 


427. Tear L Pavirks M 
irius Mugillanus. 
Pr etor. C. Plautius Decianus. 
Curule A diles, L. Valerius Flaccus. | 
A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Plebeian Sex. Manilius 3 
Aidiles, © Sex. Pompilius 
Tribunes of the C. Petillius Nepos.*- 
People. M Curius Dentatus. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Ti. Coruncanius. 
L. Icilius R 
tiftius N 
Sex. Tullius — 
T. Sempronius Blæſus. 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 


Rome. L. Manlius Capitolinus. 
Military Quæ- P. Manlius Vulſo. 
art. Ti. Claudius Cicero. 


Proconſul. _ Q. Publius Philo. He 
over the Samnites 4 Palz- 


Pro-Queftor. —— 


130. Cenſulſbip, L. Furius Camillus, a ſecond 


428. Tear. time. 


Didtator. L. Papirius Curſor. 
Gen. of Horſe. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
who abdicates ; and 
L. Papirius Craſſus is choſen in 


his room. 
Prætor. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Curule Aides. C. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
M. Amilius Papus, 


Plebeian 


8 
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Plebeian M. Flavius Nepos. 
Adiles. A. Virginius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the L. Plautius — 
People, C. Plautius H 
| | C. Conſidius = 
— Numitorius 

- Mzcilius _ 

Popilius Lænas. 

L. Albinius N 

L. Fulcinius Trio. 

T. Roſcius Nepos. 

A. Lucerius Nepos. 
acer of I. Quinctius Capitolinus. 


Rome. M. Antiſtius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- P. Valerius Poplicola. 
feors, P. Plautius Hypſzus. 
Dictator. L. Papirius Curſor. He triumphs 
429. Year. over the Samnites. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Cenſors. M. Valerius Corvus. 
C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
The twenty fourth Luſtrum. | 


Prætor. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 
Curule diles. L. Papirius Craſſus. 

L. Furius Camillus. 
Plebeian C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
Adiles. L. Hortenſius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the P. Ælius Pætus. 
People, C. Fulvius Curvus. 

Sex. Tempanius Nepos. 

L. Apronius Limo. 

C. Mznius Nepos 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Sp. Metilius Nepos. 

L. Villius Nepos 

L. Sextilius. 

P. Virginius. 
ade of Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 

ome. C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 

— Quæ- P. Decius Mus. 
tors. T. Pontificius Nepos. 


131. Conſulhip, C. Sulpicius Longus. 
430. Year. Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Pretor. QA. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 

Q. Amilius Barbula. 
Plebeian L. Marcius Rutilus. 


Mdiles. T. Sempronius Blæſus. 


Tribunes »f the M. Flavius 
f ius * 


P M. Pceteli 
* C. Canuleius Nepos. 


M. Aulius Cerretanus. 

M Curius Dentatus. 

L. Icilius R 

M. Popillius 

C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Q. Alius Pzrus. 

Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. 
2 of L. Cominius Nepos. 

C. Marcius Rutilus. 
8 Quæ- M. Valerius Maximus. 


fort. A. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 
132. Conſulſhip, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
431. Tear. He triumphs over the Samnites 
and Apulians. 
L. Fulvius Curvus. He triumphs 
over the Samnites. 


D:aator. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Gen. of Horſe. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Prætor. L. Plautius. 

Curule Ædiles. C. Plautius H 


A. Lucerius Nepos. 
Plebeian Sp. Mzcilius Nepos 


AMidiles. L. Albinius Ne 
8 the C. Junius Bubu cus Brutus. 
People, Sex. Tullius Nepos. 

C. Petillius Nepos. 


C. Conſidius Nepos. 

M. Trebonius Flavus. 

2 5 Bulbus. 

binius N 

L. Fulcinius Tri 

L. Numitorius Nepos. 

C. Volumnius Flamma. 
Nate of P. Seſtius Capitolinus. 


9 Philo. 

Ae Quæ- ius Fidenas. 
fert. C. Fo eius Panſa. 
133. Conſulbip, T. Veturius Calvinus, a ſecond 
432. Tear. time. 

Sp. Poſtumius Albinus, a ſecond 
Diaators, Q. Fabius Ambuſtus, 

M. Amilius Papus. 
Generals of P. Ælius Pætus. 
Horſe, L. Valerius Flaccus. 


Prator. 


— — — 
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Prator. M. Valerius Corvus. C. Oppius Cornicen. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Popillius Lænas. T. Juventius Nepos. 
Metilius Nepos. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
Plebeian xt. Tempanius Nepos. | ; | 
AMdiles. L. Villius Nepos. 135. Conſulbip, L. Papirius Cunſor, a third time. 
Tribunes of the M. Poeteluus Libo. 434. Year. — 
People. C. Mamilius Vitulus. Q. Aulius a ſecond 
S c —_— 
ius Nepos. ors. ius 
P. Melius Capitolinus. * C. Plautius Decianus. They 
T. Roſeius Nepos. | both abdicate. 
L. Apronius Nepos. Prater. _ M, Popilius Lanas. 
L. Cxdicius Nepos. Curule Aidiles, M. Valerius Mazimus, 
C. Furius Ne g C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
L. Canuleius Nepos. Plebeian C. Volumnius Flamm. 
Nac of On. Furius Pacilus. Miiles. M. Trebonius Flavus. 
ome. P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. Tribune of the M. Antiſtius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- Sp. Papi rius Craſſus. People, M. Pazelius Libo. 
ors. N. Lucerius Nepos. L. Apronius Nepos. 
L. Cominius Nepos. 
134. Conſulſbip, L. Papirius Curſor, a ſecond C. Mænius Nepos. 
433. Tear. time. | Q, Cxcilius Mexellus. 
Q Publilius Philo, a third time. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
| L. Sextilius Nepos. 
DiRators. C. Menius Nepos, L. Cædicius Nepos. 
E. Cornelius Lentulus. C. Furius N | 
T. Manlias Imperioſus Torqua- 2ueftors of Q. Marcius 4 
tus. | Rome. L. ws Macerinus. 
Generals of M. Foſſius Flaccinator. Military Qua» Q. Claalius Siculus. 
Horſe. L. Papirius Curſor. fours. L. Amilius: Mamercinus. 
L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Prætor. Q. ius Barbula. 136. Conſulſbip, L. Plautius Venno. 
Curule Edilts. L. Quinctius Capitolinus. 435. Tear, M. Follius.Flaccinator. 
2 Nautius Rutilus. Cenſors. L. Papirius Craſſus. 
Plebeian Junius Bubulcus Brutus. C. Mæuius 
Addiles. C. Canuleius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the L. Livius Denter. The twenty fifth Lu/trum. 
People. . Mxlius Nepos. Prætor. L. Furius Camillus. 
Numicius Nepos. Theſe Curule Zdiles. M. Valerius Corvus. 
were all three obliged to ab- M' Sergius Fidenas. 
dicate, in order to go to Cau- Plebeian P. Decius Mus. 
dium, as Hoſtages for the A diles. T. Roſcius 
Performance of the Treaty Fribunes of the Q, Malius Nepos. 
concluded at the Caudian People. C. Claudius Hortator. 
1 _—_ "I | . Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Decius Pupius N 
L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. Q, — 
P. Menius Nepos. | L. Domitius Anobarbus. 
C. Sicinius Bellutus. P. Mucius Scævola. 
M. Cedicius Nepos. C. Icilius Ruga. 
P. Virginius Nepos. Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
T. Romuleius Nepos. C. Plautius Hypſæus. 
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 Duefters L. Genucius Aventinenks. 
2 4 Claudius Cæcus. 


Military Que M. Fuvius Curvus Pzrinus. 


flars. © T. Minucius Augurinus. 
137. Conſulſbip, Q. Emilius Barbula. 

436. — C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Prator. L. Papirius Craſſus. | 
Curule # tiles. M. Pertelius Libo. 

L. Livius Denter. 

Plebeian T. Numicius Nepos. 
Adiles. M. Antiſtius Nepos. 
Tribuneref the L. Cominius Nepos. 
People. C. A ms Panſa. 


M. Trebonius Flavus. 
Q. Mzcilius Nepos. 


Cn. Sellius Nepos. 
A. Trebius N 
On. Lucerius Nepos. 
Sp. Metilius Nepos. 
L. Villius Nepos. 
Duezftors of P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Rome. L. Papirius Maſo. 
Military Qu C. Lutatius Catulus. 
fort. M. Fulcinius Nepos. 
138. Conſuſſbip, Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 
437- — M. Popilius Lznas. 
Dictator. L. Emihus Mamercinus Priver- 
Gen. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Prætor. M. Valerius Maximus 
Curule X diles. Q Matlius Nepos. 
C. Mareius Rutilus. 
Pliberan L. Apronius Limo. 
E diles. L. Sextilius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the P. Decius Mus. 
People. M. Titimius Nepos. 
Sex. Titius Nepos. 
L. Gedicius Nepos. 
P. Mienius Nepos. 


C. Volumnius Flamma. 

Q. Fundanius Fundulus. 

M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 

M. Cedicius Nepos. 

| C. Furius Nepos. 
Ju ars of Ti. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Rome. L. Atilius Regulus. 
Military Quer- L. Volumnius Flamma. 
ars. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
2 


130. Cenfulſhip, L. Papirius Curſor, a fourth 
438. Year. time. | 
Q Publilios Philo, a fourth time. 


DiAater. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
Gen. of Horſe. Q, Aulius Cerretanus, who was 
killed in a Battle, and 
C. Fabius Ambuſtus choſen in his 


room. 
Premr. M. Valerius Corvus. 
Curule Ædiles. a Claudius Cæcus. 
MM. Fabius Dorſo. 
Plebeian L. Cominius Nepos. 
Adiles. Q. Publilius Philo. 
Tribunes of the L. Livius Denter. 
People. M. Antiftius Nepos. 


L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
Q. Canuleius Nepos. 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 

T. Numicius Nepos. 

Q. Marcius Tremulus. 

Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. 

P. Licinius Nepos Stolo. 


L. Domitius Enobarbus. 
Duefters C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Rome. M. Decius Mus. 


Military Juæ- M. Livius Denter. 


Hort. L. Amilius Barbula. 


1 40. Conſulſhip, M. Pretelius Libo. 


439. Year, C. Sulpicius Longus, a third time. 


He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites. | 


Didtator. C. Menius. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. Follius Flaccinator. 


Prater. M. Valerius Maximus. 
Curule dilcs. L. Geganius Macerinus, 
Q. Clcelius Siculus. 
Plebeian C. Appuleius Panſa. 
Adiles. A. Trebius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the Q. Mælius Nepos. 
People. Ti. Minucius Augurinus. 


L. Genucius Aventinenks. 

C. Claudius Hortator. 

P. Mucius Scævoha. 

M. Trebius. 

M. Fulvius Curvus P:etinus. 

M. Domitius Calvinus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 

C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 


Dueſher:. 


* 
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Rege, of P. Cornelius Scipio Babatus. 


Ser. Cornelius Lentulus. 


Military Quæ- L. Domitius Ænobarbus. 


fort. 


P. Sempronius Longus. 


141. Cenſalbip, L.. Papirius Curſor, a fifth time. 
C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, a ſe- Quæſtors of NI. Papirius Craſſus. 


440. Tear. 


Dictator. 


Fulcinius Nepos. 
A. Acutius N 
L. Volumnius 
C. Pompilius Nepos. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 


cond time. Rome. Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. 
Military Quæ- Cn, Sempronius Graccus, 
C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. fort. Q. ius Panſa. 


Gen. of Horſe, M. Pœtelius Libo. 


Pretor. 


C. Marcius Rutilus. 


Curule Mdiles. P. Cornelius Arvina. - 


Plebei an 
Adiles. 
Tribunes 


People. 


Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
| Titinius Nepos. 
Scx. Titius Nepos. 


If the L. Cominius Nepos. 


M. Marcius Tremulus. 


1 43. Cenſulſbip, C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, a third 
442. Tear. time. He triumphs over the 
Samnites. 


Q. Amilius a ſecond 
time. He tri over the 
etrurians, 
Pretor. M. Valerius Maximus. 


Cn. Pupius Nepos. Curule Ædiles. Ser. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Q. Publilius Philo. Ti. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Q. Petilius Nepos. Plebeian C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
L. Livius Denter. Adiles. P. Mucius Scævola. 
Sp. Icilius Ruga. Tribunes of the L. Atilius Regulus. 
L. Atinius Longus. Peple. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
C. Plautius Decianus. M. Decius Mus. 
C. Lutatius Catulus. T. Minucius Augurinus. 
Dueftirs of L. Poſtumius Megellus. M. Trebius N 
Rome. L. Furius Nepos. M. Antonius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- P. Sulpicius Saverrio. Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
tors. M. Titinius Nepos. M. Livius Denter. 
| L. Titius Nepos. 
142. Conſulſhip, M. Valerius Maximus. N. Sextius Sextinus. 
441. Year. He triumphs over the Sam- Quæſtors of L. ius Gallus. 
nites and Sorani. Rome. M. Fulvius Pztinus. 
P. Decius Mus. Military Quæ- Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
| flors. C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
Didtator. C. Suplicius Longus. | 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 144. Conſulſbip, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
Cenſors. Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 443. Near. a ſecond time. 
C. Plautius Venox. C. Marcius Rutilus, who was 
afterwards called Cenſorinus. 
The twenty fixth Luſtrum. Preto. P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Pretor. M. Foſlius Flaccinator. Curule Ædiles. P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
Curule Zdiles. M. Valerius Corvus. L. Æmilius Barbula. b 
| L. Papirius Maſo. Plebeian C. Lutatius Catulus. 
Plebeian M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. adiles. Q. Petillius Nepos. 
Adiles. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. Tribune of the P. Sermpronius Sophus. 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis. People, L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
People. A. Trebius Nepos. M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. 
L. Villius Nepos. P. Curatius Nepos. 
Q. Silius Nepos. M. Claudius Marcellus. 


Q Pomponius 
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Amicus Præneſtinus. 
. 7 Fe 
Milit . T. Popillius Nepos. 
a Cn. Fulvius Max. Centumalus. 


47 L. Papirius Curſor. He triumphs 
4. Har. over the Samnites. 


& Horfe. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Gaps Q Fabius Max. Rullianus. He 


triumphs over the Hetrurians. 
P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Prætor. M. Valerius Corvus. 
Curule Xdiles. Q Marcius 1 
L. Atilius R 
Plebeian & Minucius Aug 
Aidiles, Manilius 
—_—_ of the 8 Rutilus. 
_ C. Atinius Labeo. 
P. Publilias Philo, 
C. Plautius Decianus. 
M. Livius Denter. 
C. Atinius Longus. 
La 
4 Allicnius N —— 
ueftors Valerius Falto. 
85 25 7 L. Cornelius Blaſio. 
Aale Juæ- P. Licinius Varus. 
Hort. M. Duilius Nepos. 

145. Cn ulſhip, P. Decius Mus, a ſ:cond time. 
445. 725 C. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, a 
third time: 

Preter. M. Valerius Maximus. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Poſtumius Megellus. 

P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
Plebeian M. Decius Mus. v 
Eatles. M. Antonius Nepos. 


Tribunes of the L. Furius Nepos. 

People. P. Sempronĩus Sophus. 
M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Q. Appuleius Panſa. 
M. Flztorius Nepos. 
M. Trebius Nepos. 
M. Conſidius — 


M. Fulcinius Nepos. 
M Merlin Tu 
Beef of RS 


14 Pa d 
= ae Que . 4 ardus. 


Claudius Czcus. 


146.C 
446. Year. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
 Cenfors. M. Valerias Maximas. 
| C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
| The twenty ſeventh Luſtrum. 
Proconſul. Fabius Maximus Rulliatus. 
Prætor. . Minucius A us. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
M. Titinius N 
Plebeian Q +194 BIT can. 
AMidiles. 8 N 
Tribunes of the 8 P 
People, M. Livius no 
L. Lucerius Nepos. 
L. Volſcius Fictor. 
P. Silius N 


Q. Anicius reneſtinus. 
8 
, Acutius 
P. Villius N * 
Mamilius 


2 of N Cur Carvilius — 
— We: T. Manlius Torquatus, 


Hor. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
147. Conſult Q. Marcius Tremulus. He tri- 
447. Year. O umphs over the Samnites, and 

the inhabitants of Anagnia. 
Difators, P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
Gen. of Horſe. P. Decius Mus. 
Pretor. Ser. Cornelius Lentulus, 
Curule Ædilec. M. Cornelius Corvus. 

P. Valerius Falto. 

Plebeian P. Semproni 
A diles. L. Genhcius Aventinenſis. 
Tribunes of the Cn. Flavius Nepos. 
People. M. Decius Mus. 


M. Fulvius Pztinus. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
L. Genucius Aventinenks. 
P. Furius Nepos. 
L. Furius Nepos. 

Ff Cn. 
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F On. Domitius Calvinus. 


M. Antonius Nepos. 
P. Curatius Nepos. 
Duefters C. Carvilius Maximus. 
7 | G Julius Libo. 
Z tary Quæ· us Gallus. 
Heri. IL. Julius Iulus. 
8. Conſulſbip, L. Poſtumius Megellus. 
448 725 * 11 Minucius Augurinus, who is 
nites; and 
M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus cho- 
ſen in his room. The latter 
| triumphs over the Samnites. 
Pretor. Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Amilius Paulus. 
| L. Cornelius Blafio. 
Plibeian | Q * — wh 
Æailes. ius 
1 of the C. Matcius Rutilus. 
eople. 


Q. Aulias Cerretanus. 
. Spie Ga” 
ueſters us. 
— 7 2 — Vitulus. 
Military Quæ - C. Sergius Fidenas. 
fers. M. Geganius Macerinus. 
149. Conſulbip, C. Sempronius Sophus. He tri- 
; Tear.. umphs over the /Equi. 
* E; Sal icius Saverrio. He tri- 
＋— Ralleons 
C. . abius 5 i 
| P. Decius Mus, 
The twenty eighth Luſtrum. 
Pretr. P. Valerius Falto. 
Curuls Ædilet. Cn. Flavius Nepos. 
Q. Anicius Præneſtinus. 
Plebeian Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
Males. L. Furius N 
Tribunes of the Cn. Flavius 
People. Q. Papirius Turdus. 
D. Junius Pera. 


M' Pomponius Matho. 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 


T. Popilius Nepos. 
Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
. Fulvius Flaccus. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
5 3 8 
ueftors . Papirius Curſor. 
Ng id M Curius Dentatus. 
Military Que- L. Alius Patus. 
FF P. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
150. Conſulſbip, Ser. Cornelius Lentulus. 
50. Year. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
A M. Valerius Corvus. 


Curule Ædilet. L. Cornelius Scipio. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 


Plebeian L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
AMdiles. P. Furius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Pwple. L. Publicius Malleolus. 

M. Allienius Nepos. 

L. Plztorius Nepos. 

L. Racilius Nepos. 

Sex. Statius Nepos. 


L. Conſidius Nepos. 

C. Plætorius Nepos. 
C. Apuſtius Fullo. 

C. Numitorius Nepos. 


| Duefters of L. Cornelius Scipio. 


Rome. C. Fulvius Curvus. 
Military Quæ- M. Valerius Flaccus. 
Hort. Q Mamilius Vitulus. 


151. C b, M. Livius Denter. 
451. 2 Emilius Paulus. 


C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. He 
triumphs over the Aqui. 


Dictator. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. Titinius Nepos. 


Pretor. Q. Apuleius Panſa. 
Curule Adiles. L. Poſtumius Megellus. 
T. Manlius Torquatus. 
Plebeian = + ulvius Pætinus. 
AMidiles. inucius Augurinus. 
Tribunes of the L. Furius Nepos. 
People. WP. Carvilius Maximus. 
. Atilius Regulus. 
C. Metilius Nepos. 
A. Sellius Nepos. 
Q. Papirius Tardus. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
Ti. Pontificius, 
M. Volſcius Fiffor. 
; L. Antonius 
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L. Antonius Nepos. 
N of 22 — — mms. 
epos. 

Aae 8 Foſlius Flaccinator. 
foors. Q Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Dictator:. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
452. Year. M. Valerius Corvus. He tri- 

| hs over the Hetrurians. 
Generals of M. Amilius Paulus. 
Horſe. P. Sempronius Sophus, 
Prætor. L. Cornelius Scipio. 


Curule dil. C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
D. Junius Pera. 
Plebeian M. Atilius Regulus. 
Adiles. C. Plautius Proculus. 
Tribunes of the Q. Anicius Præneſtinus. 
People. Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M. Lætorius Plancianus. 
= —— Feſſus. 
emmius N 
P. Furius 8 
 C. Lztorius Nepos. 
C. Mzlius Copitolinus. 
M. Terentius Epos. 
Bpafters of M Sergius Fidenas. 
Q. Hortenſius Nepos. 
— Quæ- C. Cædicius Noctua. 
feors. M. Claudius Marcellus. 


152. Conſulſbip, Q. Apuleius Panſa. 
453. 72 'M. Valerius Corvus, a fifth time. 


43 
Military Quæ- C. Flius Pætus, 


ort. L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
153. C üb, M. Fulvius Pætinus. He triumphs 
444. 1 725 : av don gan and Nequi- 
T. lan T who dies 
in his office. And to ſupply 
his room, 
M. Valerius Corvus is choſen 
4 - _— a ſixth — 8 
enſor s. pronius Sophus. 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
The twenty ninth 2 
Prætor. L. Poſtumius Megellus. 
Curule Ediles. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
L. Papirius Curſor. 
Plebeian L. Antonius Nepos. 
Adiles. C. Metilius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the L. Alius Pætus. 
People. M. Atilius Regulus. 
D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 


M. Aulius Cerretanus. 

D. Junius Pera, 

C. Fulvius Curvus. 

C. Cæcilius Metellus. 

L. Pupius Nepos. 

M. Volſcius Fictor. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
N of P. Cornelius Rufinus. 

Rome. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 

Military Quæ- M. Livius Denter. 


Prætor. Cn. Maximus Centuma- ort. C. Claudius Canina. 
Curule Kail. L. Julius Iulus. 154. Conſulſſip, L. Cornelius Scipio. 
L. Julius Libo. 455. Year. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. He 
Plebeian Q. Papirius Turdus. „ honed over the Samnites 
Adiles. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 1 5 
Tribunes of the Q ius Gallus. Pretor. M. Livius Denter. 
People. Inius Gallus. Curule Æ diles. . Cornelius Scipio. 
| N Mamilius Vitulus. L. Valerius Flaccus. 
T. Juventius Thalna. Plebeian M. Lætorius Plancianus. 
C. Otacilius Craffus. Miles. C. Lztorius Nepos. 
C. Carvilius Maximus. Tribune; of the M' Curius Dentatus. 
Q. Terentius Arſa. Pecple. Q. Papirius Turdus. 
M. Otacilius Craſſus. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. A. Atilius Calatinus. 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus. M. Marcius Nepos. 
2 of Q. Fabius Gurges. C. Plautius Proculus. 
me. M. Aquilius Florus. M. Flavius Nepos. 


Ff 2 M. Atilius 


= +, 1 
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223 
TI. Plantius Venno. 


s 8 Trebonius 
. 1 7 2 
1 5 Quæ- L. Cæcilius Mori 


ars. A. Manlius Vulſo Longus. 
155. Conſulſhip, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, a a 
456. Hear. fourth ti 
P. Decius 15 a ſecond time, 
Pr etor. L 
Curule Adil. Q —— Ambuſtus. 
gius Fidenas. 
Plebeian Regulus. 


Aadiles. D. ſun — Scæva. 

Trilunes of the Q. Hortenhus Nepos. 

1 Q. Cxdicius Noctua. 
C. Plautius ſteus. 


L. Apuleius Saturninus. 

C. Pontificius Nepos. 
Dueſtors of M. Fulvius Pætinus. 
Rome. Ti. ronius Blæſus. 
Military 2 I. —— 


itolin 
Hers. — 


Dee Claudius Cæcus, 2 ſecond 


OO" L. Vol lumnius Flamma Violens, 
o 
a ſecond time. 
Prætor. P:. ius Sophus. 
Gurule Eadiler. Q ius Gallus. - 
Cn. Ogulnius Gallus. 

Plebeian L. Alius Pretus. 
Aadiles. C. Fulvius Curvus. 
Tribunes of the C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
People. Q Papirius Turdus. 

P. Numitorius Pullus. 

Q. Sallonius Sarra. 

A Curius Dentatus. 

M. Claudius — 

M. Racilius N 

Sp. Antius Reſtio. 

M. Acutius Nepos. 

M. Metilius N 
8 of C. Nautius Rutilus. 

Rome. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 


5 


Mi 8 Quæ- L. Flaminius Chilo. 


Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
*Procenful & in Q. Fabius Maximus Kullianus. 
Samnium. P. Decius Mus, 


157. ei, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
458. 8. Year @ fifth time. He tri 
over the Samnites, the 
trurians, and the Gauls. 
P. Decius Mus, a third time. 
Prætor. Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
Curule Adiles. Q. Fabius Gurges. 
L. Veturius A Cicurinus. 
Plebeian 


Q Hortenſius Nepos. 
Adiles. L. Plautius Venno. 


Tribunes of the Q. Cadicius Noctua. 


People. P. Villius Nepas. 
Sex. Pompilius Nepos. 
I.. Sicinius Dentatus. 
Sex Titius Nepos. 


5 — Pætus. 

us 
TI — 
ae of Sp. Nautius — 


Ca. K milius Papus. 
— Due C. Alius Petus. 


feors. C. Fabricius Luſcious, 


L. Volumnius Flamma Violers. 


Procenſuls. 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 


Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centuma- 


158.Conſulſbip, L. Poſtumius Megellus, aſocond 
He triumphs over the 


459. Tear. time. 
Samnites and Hetrurians. 

M. Atilius Regulus. He triumphs 

over the Volſcinienſes and che 


The thirtieth Luftrum. 


Prætor. D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
Curule Adiles. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 
P. Cornelius Rufmus. 

M' Curius Dentatus. 


M. ws Marcellus. | 
* Tribune: 


Plebeian 
Adliles. 


AL 

N C 
3 
B. 
8. 

* 1 

1 
2 


Tibunes Trebonius A 
Ft. . M. Livius * 


Curule Kale K juni Bubuleus B Brutus. 


Plebeian 9 N — 
Adiles. 22 Lede 


8 
Ti. Claudius Cicero. 


L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
5 Remuleius Nepos. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 
Duefters of Ti. Coruncanius. 
Rome. J. Futius Catmillus. 
Military Due. Q. Melius Nepos 
fears. C. Furius P — 


160. Conſi hin, N Fabius Maximus Gurges. 


461. Year. D. Junius Brutus Cæva. 


DiAater. 2 Claudius Cæcus. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Pretor. L. Papirius Cuxſor. 
Curule Adiles. C. lus Peætus. 


C. Claudius Canina. 
Plebeian C. Apronius Nepos 
Adiles. | P. Silius Nepos. 
Tribune of the C. Rabuleius Nepos. 
People. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
M. Pupws Nepos. 


. 
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„ er 


* yn 
L. Icilius * 
Sex. Tullius epos. 


Queer: of & Aurelius Papus. 


A L. Aurelius Cotta. 
— - C. Cornelius Scapula. 
ers, P. Decius Mus. 
r Megellus, a third 
462. Year. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. - 
Prater. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 


Curule diles. C. Nautius Rutilus. 
M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
Plehcian M. Livius Denter. 


dies. C. Trebonius Aſper. 
Tribunes of the Q. Cædicius Noctua. 
Peaple. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
— ** Flavus. 
. Roſcius Nepos. 
Sex. Tempanius. 


C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
IL. Numitorius Pullus. 


Cn. Lucerius Nepos. 

C. Scaptius _ 
Duaflers P. 'Comelus labella Maxi- 
Rome. 

I. — Barbula. 
Military Juæ- L. Antius Reſtio. 
tere. 5 Meelius Nepos. 
Proconſul in Fabius Maximus Gurges. He- 
Samnium, triumphs over the Samrutes. 


Pra- Quefter. L. Aurelius Cotta. 
162. Con ſaſp. 


— 
— 


1 


— 
-Þ 


46 /CAPITOLDNE MAR BLE S. Or, 


ddl p. Cornelius Rufinus, 5 having ſubdued the Lu 
463. Tear. 21 The latter 


triumphs over the Samnites Pro-Que/ter. C. > ol Cleplina. 


a__ at two different 
| 164. Conſu{ſhip, Q. Marcius Tremulus. 

Prætor. I. Cie. Claudius Marcellus. 465. Dar. P. Cornelius Arvina. Both the 
Curule Adiles. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. | ſecond time. 

Cn. Emilius Papus. Pretor. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
Plebeian L. Cæcilius Metellus, Curule Ædilis. L. Furius Camillus. 
Adiles. C. Aurelius Cotta. C. Furius Pacilus. 
Tribunes of the C. Alius Pœtus. Pleleian Q. Marcius Philippus. 
People. Q. Marcius Philippus. Adiles. M. Trebonius Flavus. 

2 5 — — or" of the L. Cæcilius Metellus. 

L. romus . . 

I. Cominius Neve w_ 

A. Atilius Bulbus. 


p , . 
Apronius 
C. Sextius Calvinus. | 
M. Cædicius Nepos. % 
N of P. Valerius Lævinus. 
L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 


17 ta fue- C.Genucius Clepſina. ueftors 
— 4 Q Fundanius Fundulus. 2 * 
Gonſulſbip, M. Valerius Maximus Corvi Mike BL, 
163. {bi mus inus. 5 | 
464. Tear. _ Cxdicius Nottua. - 
Cenſors. « AEmilius Paulus. 165. Conſulſbip, M. Claudius Marcellus. 


bt Volumnius Flamma Violens. 464. Year. C. Nautius Rutilus, 


The thirty firſt Luſtrum. Di#ator. Q — Nepos. He dies 
Pretor. C. Nautius Rutilus. in his office 


Curule Adiles, M. Amilius Lepidus. Gen. of Horſe. M. Livius Denter, who abdicated 


C. Servilius Tuccaa. after the death of Hortenſius. 
Plebeian Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
Adiles. C. Fabricius Luſcinus. Dictator. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
Tribunes of the L. Papirius Turdus. Gen. of Horſe. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
People. C. Alius Pætus. Prætor. C. Claudius Canina. 
Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. Curule Ædiles. Q. Amilius Papus. 
P. Virginius Nepos. C. Cornelius Sca 
Sp. Mælius Capitolinus. Plebeian Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. 
L. Canuleius Nepos. Aidiles. P. Decius Mus. 
8 — — Tribunes of the P. 3 
tius Fo Pupius 
C. Furius _ —_— C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
T. Nurtucius Nepos. * Livius Denter. 
N of P. Sulpicius Saverrio. Q. Marcius Tremulus. 
Sp. Papirius Curſor. C. Lutatius Catulus. 
aalen Que L. Papirius Curſor. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
fers. ius Nepos. . L. Antiftius Nepos. 
Proconſul in N Curius Dentatus. He enjoys L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Lucania. the honours of an Ovation, L. Publilius Philo, 


Queſter; 
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R L. AchuR 

Ome. tus 

Ailitary Que Cn. . 

Hort P. Quinctilius Varus. f 
166. C NI. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
467. Year C. Alius Paztus. 

Pretor, C. Servilius Tucca. 
Curule Ediles. P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus. 
L. Amilius Barbula. 
Plebeian L. Papirius Turdus. 
dil. Ci. Furius Aculeo. 
Tribunes of the L. Cæcihus Metellus. - 
People. C. Genucius | 
M. Plztorius Nepos. 
A. Trebius Nepos. 
Sp. Mzcilius Nepos. 
85 Marcius Philippus. 
Albinius Nepos. 
C. Antius N 1 
M. Trebonius 
M. Mzcilius Tullus. 
— of M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
M. Metilius Nepos. 
— Que M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
lors. C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 


167. Conſulſbip, C. Claudius Canina. 


468. Year, M. Amilius Lepidus. 
Prætor. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
Curule Ædilet. P. Valerius Lævinus. 

T. Geganius Macerinus. 
Plebeian M. Oppius Cornicen. 
Adiles, © Q Czcilius Metellus. 
Tribunes of the C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Peg .. P. Decius Mus. 

M. Titinius Nepos. 

L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 

C. Mznius Nepos. | 

IL. Coruncanius Nepos. 

L. Volumnius Flamma Vidtens. 

C: Fundanius Fundulus. 

C. Chudius Hortator. 

P. Curatius Nepos. 
28 of L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Rome. L. Papirius Maſo. 


Military Juæ- L. Sextius Lateranus. 


frors. M. Antonius Nepos. 


168. Cenſulſbip, C. Servilius Tucca. 
469. Tear, L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
Prætor. C. Amilius Papus. 


22 diles. 


u or: Ser. Cornelius Merenda. . | 
Def ma C. Fabius Dorſo Licinus. . 


— 9ue- L. Genucius Cleplina. 


Jos. M. Decius Mus. 
169. Co p. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus. 
470. 2 Cn. Domitius Calvinus. a 
Prætor. L. Cæcilius Metellus. He was. 
killed in a battle with the He: 
trurians; and 
M' Curius Dentatus was choſen 
le Ædiles. L jours 0 Curd 
Curule Ædiles. L. Papiri irſor. 
NM. Fabius Dorſo. 
Plebeian M. Albinius Nepos. 
Adilis. M. Plætorius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the Ti. Coruncanius N epos. 
People. C. Junius Pullus. 
Q Fulvius Flaccus. 
L. Atinius Longus. 
Q Petillius.Nepos. 
P. Decius Mus. 
M. Fulvius Curvus. 
L. Atilius Regulus. 


C. Plautius Decianus. 
M. Trebonius Flavus. 


N of G. Furius Purpureo. 


Sempronius Tuditanus. 
Ar Quæ - Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
Hort. A. Poſtumius Albinus. 
170. Conſulhip, C. Fabricius Luſcinus. He tri- 
47 Har. urnphs over the Samnites, Lu- 
cani, and Brutii. 
Q. Emilius Papus. 
Prætor. M. Livius Denter Druſus. 


. Curule Ædiles. Cn. Quinctilius Varus. 


P. Quinctilius Varus. 
5 Pleleian 


- 38 CAP (TOLONEMARDLES 0 
Plebeian C. Funda Fundus 


_ ref —— — A 10 
ribunes Genucius 1 2 
People. ; Trebitis Nepos. mJ 
G News. 
Sicinins Bellutus. 
X bun Nepos. 
I Gummi Paruns View. 
©. Pottifilitis Nepos. 
M Tu N. 
Gee Gallus. 
Valetius Falto. 
Claudius Nero. Military le M. 22 
| Clefius Siculus. fers L. Publicivs 
—— L. Atmilius — He tri- 
171. 2 Emule Batbuls. | Samnites, 76s,” urtiplis over the Tarentini, 
472. Her. M Marcius lr He tri- | Sattiniites, and Salentini, 
| : urnpkis over the Pre- Qlæſlor. @ Servilius Cpio. 
rr. F. Sehe 8 
4 uruli ab . Foflius Flaccinator. 173. Ga P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
Fabius Ambuſtus. 74. Year, P. Decius Mus. 
Plebeian Minuctus Augurinus. reter. Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. 
#iiles, © W Cache Marcellus. Curule Files. 8 Cornelius Merenda. 
Tribunes of the, L. Titius Nepos. a Fabius Dorlo Licinus. 
People. . Licinitis Varus. Plebeian H Trebius Nepos. 
Sp. 2 . Ldiles. Silius Nerva. 
ius Gracchus, Tribunes if 10 L. Genucius Clepſina. 
Dir oy Philo, People. P. Sallonius Sarra. 
Genucius Aventinenſis. L. Villius N 
M. 1 8 | Mano 
n. Pupius Nepos. | epos. 
Marcin Rutilus. I. Trebius Nepos. 
Mus Ne A. Acutius Nepcs 
Dneftors of E On audus, L. Volumnius Violens. 
Rome. P. Sempronius Sophus. C. Pompilius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- Q Serv ilius Czpio. Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
feors. C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. Nas of C. Fabius mg 
unius Pera. 
172. Conſulſhbip, P. Valerius Lævinus. Pow litary Quæ- Q Mamilius Turinus. ; 
473. 7225 bi Coruncanius iy > He tri- fers. Ca. Cornelius Blaſio. | 
umphs over the 
and Volcientes. 174. Conſulfbip, C. Fabricius Lufcinus, a ſecond 
Cenfors. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 475. Tar. time: He triumphs over the 
Q Fabius Maximus Gurges. Lucani, Brutii, Tarentini, and 
Samnites. . 
The thirty ſecond Luftrum. | 2 Emilius Papus, a Wen 
Prætor. L. Papirius Curſor. Pr eter. C. * Clepſina. 
Curule Adiles. L. Cornelius Lentulus. Curule Ædiles. L. Pers Reg 
L. Papirius Maſo. T. P 


Plebeian 


CONSULAR 


M. Titius Rufus. 

C. Curatius N 

T. Veturius vinus. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 


C. Icilius 7 
ueſtors Claudius Craſſus. 
Sue gr — Gracchus. 
Mileer L. Man Vitulus. 
fort. T. Clcelius Siculus. 
175. nn; Cornelius Rufinus, a ſecond 
6. 
* C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, a 
econd time. He triumphs 
over the Lucani and Brutii. 
Pretor. FL. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Curule Xdiles. P. Cloelius Siculus. 
Q. Valerius Falto. 
Plebeian Q. Apuleius Panſa. 
diles. C. Plautius Decianus. 
Tribunes of the Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
People. 4 — — ö 
omponius 
M. Fulvius —2 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Cn. Pupius Nepos. 
M. Livius Denter. 
Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. 
8 Atinius Labeo. 
ueſtors 0 Papirius Maſo. 
Ro 4 A. Poſtumius Albinus. 
Military Quæ- Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centu- 
fers. malus 
M. Duilius Nepos. 
176. Conſulſbip. Q. Fabius Max. Gurges, a ſe- 
477. Tear. cond time. He triumphs over 


the Lucani and Brutii. 
Diatator. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Klius Pætus. 
Pretor. Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Quinctius Claudus, 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 


| Plibeian 
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Plebeian L. Genucius Clepfina. 
AM diles. P. Sallonius Sarra. 


Tri be P. 
r= 


Rome, k 
Military Juæ- L. Julius Libo. 


Hort. Cn. Apronius Limo. 

177. Conſulſbip. M Curius Dentatus, a 

48. Year. time. He re 
Samnites and King 


L. Cornelius Lentulus, ho 
has the Surname of Caudi- 


Cenſort. C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Q. Amilius Papus. 


The thirty third Luftrum. 
Pretor. C. Fabius Dorſo Licinus. 
Curule Ediles. Cn. — 

ilius Czpio. 

N Titius Rufus. 
Aidiles. N. Sextius Lateranus. 
Tribunes of the M. Atilius Regulus. 
People. Q. Conſidius Nepos. 

L. Trebius Nepos. 

L Lucerius Nepos. 

L. Volſcius Fictor. 

L. Publicius Malleolus. 

L. Anicius Præneſtinus. 


M. Trebius Nepos. 

M. Acutius Nepos. 

Ti. Villius Tappulus. 
Sn C. Otacilius Craſſus. 
Rome. M' Oracilius Craſſus. 


Military Quæ- L. —_— Capitolinus. 


fears. L. Papirius Craſſus. 


178. e, * 2 Dentatus, a third 
479. i 
17 Ser, 


Lace, Bak, Sante, 


8 Pr etor. a — Taran 
. C. Fabius Pictor. Cenſers. M. Gurius Dentatus. 
. On. Cornelius Blaſio. L. Papirius Curſor. 
Plebcian Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
; AMidiles, P. The thirty fourth Luſtrum. 
| Tribunes of the D. Junius Pera. Preter. Cn. Cornelius Blaſio. 
People. M. Minucius Feſſus. Curule Ediles. L. Poblicius Malleolus. 
C. Curatius N 81 
C. Minucius Augurinus. Adiles. D. Juni 
IS Dariove ery 
Titinius Nepos People. Sempronius Gracchus. 
P. Furius N C. Atilius Regulus. 
T. Veturius Calvinus. C. Plautius Proculus. 
C. Minucius Rufus. M. Alienus N 
8 of Ap. Claudius Caudex. M. Duilius Nepos. 
Q; Mamilius Vitulus. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
Altar) v. L. Sempronius Atratinus. M' Marcius Nepos. 
L. inius Chilo. Q, Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Conſidius Nepos. 
9. Conſulbip, C. Fabius Dorſo Licinus. s of Q Fabius Ambuſtus. 
402 Year. C. Claudius Canina, a ſecond Rome. M' Valerius Maximus. 
time. He triumphs over the Military Juæ Cn. Minucius Feſſus. 
1855 Samnites, and Bru- ort. C. Duilius Nepos. 
Prator. O. an Chad 181. Conſulfbip, G. 
Curule Ædiles. T. Qcelius Siculus. $2. Tar. 
. Claudius Craſſus. reter. 
Plebeias Fulvius Petinus. Curule Æadiles. L. Julius Libo 
Midiles. Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
Tribune of the L. Mamilius Vitulus. Plebeian 
People. M' Juventius Thalna. A diles. 
88 Cerretan - us. — of the M — Flaccus. 
. Pomponius e ronius 
Cn. Flavius Nepos. | C. Otacilius C 
M. Aquilius Florus. C. Racilius — 
Sp. Carvilius Max. Ruga. Sex. Statius Nepos. 
L. Xlius Petus. L. Flaminius Chilo. 
M. Pomponius Matho. Cn. Apronius Limo. 
Cn. Fulvius Petinus. C. Plztorius Nepos. 
C. ius Fullo. 


1 of M' Cornelius Cethegus. 


T. Manlius Torquatus. 
At litary Qu - T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
fers. Q Ogulnius Gallus. 


481. Year. 


and Brutii. 


Sp. Curvilius Maximus, a ſe- 
cond time. He triumphs over 


180. Conſulſbip, L. Papitius Curſor, a ſecond orn. 
time. He triumphs over the 
Tarentini, Samnites, Lucani, 


Que 3 — . — 

Ae oſtumius egellus. 
ome. - L. Valerius Flaccus. 

— litary Quæ- D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 

C. Aquiliue Florus, 


182. gelen e oe Genucius Clepſina, a ſecond 
tar. 
153. Cn. Cornelius Blaſio. He tri- 


umphs over the Sarſinates. 
Pretr. 
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"X 
- 


Curule Aidiles. M. Fulvius Flaccus. 


Prætor. Ap. Claudius _ 
Curule Zdiles. — Quinctius — —_ C. Apuſtius Fullo. 
3 te Plæbeian C. Otacilius Craſſus. 
Plebeian L. Midiles. C. Volſcius Fiftor. 
diles. M. Aquilius Florus. Tribunes of the T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
Tribunes of ibe D. Junius Pera. People. M Pomponius Matho. 
People. A. Acutius N M Curius Dentatus. 
C. Volſcius Fi C. Alius Pætus. 
A. Silius — Xx Aulius Cetretanus. 
Flavius N 
þ Oraciliis C bas YL Acilius Gla | 
Ti. Pontificius Nepos. M. Claudius Marcus 
C. Metilius Nepos. C. Lzlius N 
C. Sallonius L. Carilius 
DO. Platorius N Dueftirs L. Cornelius . | 
Dreftors of NI. Junius Brutus Rome. C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 
ome. Ou. Cornelius Aſina. Military Vue M. Lztorius Plancianus. 
Military Quæ- C. Atilius Calatinus. lors. Q e en 
Hort. Q Sulpicius Paterculus. S's 
Conſulſbip, Q, 485 2 . J Jo "They both 
183. ear. 
484. Tear. Ef Fi.” | umph over the Salentini, 
Pretor. 3 
Silver firſt coined at Rome. Curule Edilti. N' Valerius 
| | | L. Poſtumius M 
Prætor. M. Atilius R Plebeian M. Otacilius 
Curule Ædiles. Ap. Claudius Caudex. Adiles. C. Sallonius Sarra. 
L. Sem Atratinus. Tribunes of the Cn. Minucius Feſſus. 
Plebeian M. Duilius Nepos. People. C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
AMidiles. Ti. Sempronius Sp. Oppius Cornicen, 
Tribunes of the Q. Mamilius Vitulus. Q. Terentius Arſa. 
Prople. Q. Conſidius Nepos. C. Abutius Carus. 
M. Allienus Nepos. C. Duilius Nepos. 
C. Plautius Proculus, . Cn. Ogulnius Gallus: 
C. Atilius R T. Juventius Thalna. 
C. Plztorius Nepos. M. Minucius Feſſus. 
L. — 8 weft of 1 2 Bares 
- Buefters i. us Blæſus 
— Marcius N — Qi Fulvius Pztinus Nobilior. 
Sempronius tary Quæ- Q. Hortenſius Nepos. 
ueflors L. A Fullo. ors. A. ronius Atratinus. 
= — oh C. — Regia — 2 r a 
— 9ue- L. Manlius T 186. Conſul/hip, N. Fabius Pictor. He * 
fort. L. Pinarius Natta. 487. Tar. twice, 1ſt. Over the Saſſi- 
8 Op hi Sempronius Sophus, HI. lentink — Reel 9 
1 $4. ulhbip,P. „ li. 
485.7 triumphs over the People of D. Junius Pera. He er 
| Picenum. Na twice. 1ſt. Over the Saſſi- 
Appius Claudius Craſſus. He nates. adly. Over the Sa- 


triumphs over the fame NA. 


tion. 
Prator. N. Fabius Pictor. 


lentini, and Meſſapii. 
Ap. Claudius Caudex. 


g 2 | Curule 


Pretor. 


% YE 
6 — Os 
' * 5 
32 . CAP LT/O LING MARBLES Ge 
en L. V Flaccus . 
* Fee * 
þ 2 5 f v7") © Cn, Apronius Limo. 
3 — Fulvius ms, bee 
| ' People. D. Junius Brutus Scæva. N AN 
| J Noftus. © * . Actilius Calatinus,.. _ \ 
| 73 DL. Manilus Nepos. Tribunes of +< Titius Nepos. | 
| * .. © &: Antonius Nepos. | People. M. Junius Braus. 
L. emmius Nepos. . Ys Carvilius Maximus. 
: ' M. Antonius Nepos. C. Alius Pætus. 
| | L. 3 Mer 4 NI. Claudius Marcellus., 
gil How. = © A. Atlus Calatinus. - 
- .- -ogj of. 1 F, Oppi a 
ee en 7" C. { 
| Milioy = 8 R Cn. 
» fore. Q Marcus Philippus. Nee f 8 4 8 
Senne pus. 
| 18 Cenfulbis, Fe Mario cr. A — ur- C. Claudius Canina. 
# | 488. Tear. hag 2 as, e. 2 M. Horatius Hulvilus. 
| » as Mamilius Vitulus. | | Four pew dere, crexed for 
| Cenfors. Wh Cornelius Blafio. _.._ © ; rovinces in Italy, which 
C. Marcius: Rutilus, - who was 8 were become ſubject to the 
1 "Al 3 a Republick.” 
17% 5 . 
bf | 
> — 
| 
wb by MVSEVM- 
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